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LIFE    AND    LABORS    OF    ORSON    PRATT. 


Before  allowing  the  reader  to  enter 
upoii  the  following  sketch,  it  is  but  justly 
due  that  the  writer  should  preface  it  by 
offering  an  apology  for  attempting  to  pre- 
pare  a  manuscript  for  publication  upon 
the  lifjj  and  character  of  a  man,  whose 
noble  career  has  not  only  been  eminently 
mterwoven  with  the  history  of  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  ecclesiastically, but  also  in  the 
affairs  and  human  events  of  a  great  com- 
monwealth.   Realizing  that  the  data  of 
details  and  circumstances,  so  requisite  in 
writing  his  personal  history,  is  very  mea- 
gre, without  spending  much  more  time  in 
research  than  is  available,  and  that  a  sub- 
ject of  such  importance  should  be  treated 
by  more  able  and  experienced  writers,  it 
is  with  feelings  of  delicacy  that  the  task  is 
undertaken,  and  especially  since  vivid  in 
the  writer's  mind  is  the  following  remark 
which  he  heard  his  lamented   father — 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt— make,  in  reply  to 
the  question,  why  did  he  not  write  his 
own  history?  He  said:    *  Should  my  his- 
tory ever  be  written,  it  will  be  the  result 
of  a  laborious  task  to  the  person  under- 
taking it;  for  so  little  have  I  written  con- 
cerning myself,  that  a  general  research 
through  the  Church  records  and   other 
periodicals  would  have  to  be  made,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  life  is  too  short  for 
me  to  write  my  history,  even  if  I  were 
competent" 

This  remark  was  made  at  the  His- 
torian-s  Office,  and  at  the  time  when 
Apostle  Pratt  was  the  Church  Historian. 
Such  a  remark,  coming  as  it  did  from  a 
person  of  no  little  historical  ability,  and, 
that  too,  concerning  his  own  personal  his- 
tory, was  calculated  in  its  very  nature  to 


engender  the  feeling  of  incompetency  an<i 
embarassment  almost  insurmountable. 
And  even  now,  the  writer  is  almost  per- 
suaded, at  the  threshold  of  his  narrative, 
to  throw  down  his  pen  and  abandon  the 
task.  However,  if  the  reader  will  pati- 
ently bear  and  forbear,  it  may  not  be  un- 
interesting to  peruse  the  following  sketch, 
which  is  limited  as  to  space  and  whose 
commentations  are  lacking  in  that  elo- 
quence, which  the  subject  of  the 
same,  in  justice,  more  richly  deserves. 
—MUando  Pratt, 

ANCESTRY  AND  GBNEALOGV. 

A  few  centuries  ago,  when  the  old 
world  groaned  under  the  hand  of  tyranny 
and  oppression,  when  persecution  raged 
against  those  who  desired  to  be  the  hum- 
ble followers  of  Christ,  the  great  western 
refuge  of  the  New  World  was  discovered; 
to  which  a  few  hardy,  brave  pioneers 
sailed  and  commenced  the  colonization 
of  New  England.  Among  these  humble 
pilgrim  fathers  were  William  Pratt,  the 
ancestor  of  Orson  Pratt,  and  his  older 
brother  John.  In  February,  1639,  these 
two  brothers  received  a  portion  of  land, 
in  the  first  distribution  made  to  the  col- 
onists, located  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
This  colony  was  founded  in  June.  1636, 
which  was  a  little  less  than  three  years 
before  they  drew  their  portion  of  land. 
It  is  supposed  that  they  accompanied  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hooker  and  his  congr^^- 
tion,  about  one  hundred  in  number,  from 
Newtown,  now  called  Cambridge,  Mas- 
sachusetts, through  a  dense  wUdemess, 
inhabited  only  by  savages  and  wild  beasts, 
and  became  the  first  settlers  of  Hartford. 
The  ancient  records  at  Newtown  show 
that  John  Pratt  owned  land  in  that  town. 
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This  is  the  first  reliable  infonnatioa  con- 
cerning them,  though  it  is  believed,  on 
circumstantial  and  probable  evidence  that 
these  two  brothers— John  and  William 
Pratt,  were  the  two  sons  of  the  Rev. 
William  Pratt,  of  Stevenage,  Hertford- 
shire, England,  as  tl^e  names  of  John  and 
William  appear  in  a  Latin  inscription  on 
his  monument,  against  the  north  wall  of 
the  church  dedicated  to  St  Nicholas,  in 
Stevenage,  from  which  the  following 
translation  is  taken: 

"Here  lies  William  Pratt,  Bachelor  of 
Sacred  Theology,  and  most  illustrious 
rector  of  this  church  during  thirty  years. 
He  had  three  sons,  John,  William  and 
Richard,  and  the  same  number  of  daugh- 
ters, Sarah,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  by  his 
renowned  wife,  Elizabeth.  At  length  the 
course  of  his  life  being  run,  and  his  age 
becoming  burdensome,  he  emigrated  to 
the  celestial  country  in  the  year  of  salva- 
tion, 1629,  aged  67." 

John  and  William  are  not  recognized  in 
their  father's  will,  and  for  the  probable 
reason  that  they  had  left  for  America,  or 
signified  their  intention  of  leaving, and  had 
received  their  portion,  as  they  were  at  the 
right  age  to  be  the  settlers  of  that  name 
in  this  country. 

Rev.  William  Pratt  of  Stevenage,  the 
supposed  father  of  John  and  William 
Pratt  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  was  the 
son  of  Andrew  Pratt,  who  was  the  son  of 
Thomas  and  Joan  Pratt,  who  resided  at 
Baldock,  Hertfordshire,  England,  (also 
Simon  Pratt  of  London,  brother  of 
Thomas)  about  the  time  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Columbus.  * 


•The  name  of  Pratt  is  variously  spelled  in 
more  ancient  writings,  thus,  Pratt,  Prat,  Pratte, 
%  Pradt,  Praed,  Prate,  also  Praer,  Prayers.  It  is  a 
surname,  derived,  like  many  of  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  names,  from  a  locality;  from  the  Latin 
Pratum,  a  meadow;  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
Frado:  French, /r^, /r«<jr,  prairie.  The  name 
of  Pratt  occurs  among  the  earliest  of  English 
surnames, and  the  fiunily.  in  many  of  its  branches, 
held  stations  of  influence  and  power  in  the 
Britishl Empire.  The  earliest  notice  of  Pratts  in 
England,  is  prior  to  the  year  1900  of  the  Christian 
Eia,  and  shows  that  they,  probably,  G;ame  to 
England^from  Normandy. 

With  regard  to  the  home  of  the  English 
Pratts,  as  they  were  anciently,  so  are  they,  at 


Having  thiis  traced  the  line  of  ancestry 
of  Orson  Pratt,  Sen.,  some  four  genera- 
tions, from  the  time  the  two  brothers, 
John  and  William,  emigrated  to  America, 
and  appeared  among  the  firsthand  of  ad- 
venturers who  setded  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, one  of  the  old^t  if  not  the  very 
oldest  town  in  the  State,  it  may  not  be 
deemed  entirely  irrelevant  to  ^peak  of  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  settlement,  and 
the  character  of  those  who  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  society,  and  planted  in  the 
wilderness,  the  germ  of  those  civil  and 
religious  institutions,  whose  benign  in- 
fluence has  made  New  England  what  it 
is,  the  cradle  of  liberty  and  the  pride  and 
glory  of  all  Protestant  lands. 

It  was  the  desire  to  enjoy  a  more  sim- 
ple and  unostentatious  mode  of  worship, 
than  that  which  was  required  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  English  Church,  which 
caused  the  settlement  of  New  England. 
Forbidden  to  serve  God  in  a  manner 
which  they  regarded  in  the  highest  degree 
subservient  to  their  spiritual  welfare,  the 
Puritans  left  their  native  land  and  sought 
for  themselves  a  home  where  they  might 
worship  God,  "under  their  own  vine  and 
fig  tree,"  with  none  to  molest  them  or 
make  them  afraid.  It  was  not  imtil  every 
expedient  for  the  reformation  of  the 
church  in  their  own  country  had  failed, 
that  they  resolved  on  a  removal.  They 
loved  their  native  land,  and  it  was  with 
the  deepest  regret  that  they  bade  a  final 
farewell  to  the  homes  of  their  childhood,  to 
encounter  the  perils  of  the  ocean,  and  ex- 
pose themselves  to  unseen  dangers,  in 
the  midst  of  a  waste,  howling  wilderness. 

Actuated,  like  the  ancient  patriarch, 
by  what  they  deemed,  no  less  than  he, 
the  will  of  God,  they  left  their  own  land 
and  went  out,  not  knowing  whither.    All 


this  day,  chiefly  seated  in  the  eastern  and 
southern  parts  of  England,  in  the  contiguous 
counties  of  Leicester,  Huntington,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk.  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Devon.  Lincoln 
and  Hertford. 

As  William  Pratt  came  from  Hertfordshire. 
England,  to  America,  and  we  trace  his  lineage 
back  into  the  14th  century,  it  is  highly  probable 
he  is  descended  from  William  de  Prato^is,  who 
came  pver  to  England  from  Normimdy  in  the 
peventh  century. 
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of  the  drcumstaooes  attending  thetr  emi- 
gration to  this  western  work],  unequivo- 
cally demonstrate  that  the  undeftaking, 
from  first  to  last,  was  inspired  by  strong; 
rdif^ioos  principle.    It  was  that  unwaver- 
ing steady  faith  in  God,  whkh  was  'the 
mbstaace  of  things  hoped  for  and  the 
evidence  of  things  not  seen/'  that  sus- 
tamed  the  little  persecuted  remnant,  that 
fled  over  the  stormy  wave  to  a  land  of 
neligioos    tolerance;    while    their    less 
favored  brethren,  linable  to  make  their 
escape,  were  surrounded  by  the  emisaries 
of  ecclesiastical  domination.    It  was  the 
same  divine  principle   that   bound   the 
exiled  flock  together  in  holy  love,  hi  a 
land  of  strangers,  and  kept  them  in  the 
midst  of  foreign  customs  and  habits,  a 
distinct  and  separate  people:  and  it  was 
the  same  precioas  &ith  that  led  them  to 
look  beyond  themselves  and  their  own 
generation,  that  their  children  after  them 
might  remain  the  same  peculiar  people. 
It  was  faith  that  led  them  to  bid  adieu  to 
the  comfort*?  and  refinements  of  civilized 
life  in  the  old  world,  and  to  seek  their 
future  abode  beyond  the  waste  of  waters, 
in  a  land  uncleared,  untilled.  and  unpeo- 
pled by  civilized  man.     We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  in  this  momentous 
enterprise  they  took  no  step  without  their 
eye  fixed  on  God  for  light,  guidance  and 
direcf  on      In  their  congregations,   be- 
sides their  private   duties  of  devotion, 
they  observed  special  seasons  of  fasting 
and  prayer,  in  which  they  unitedly  laid 
their  cause  before  Him,  from  whom  all 
good  counsels  and  holy  desires  proceed. 
On  these  occasions  their  beloved  pastor, 
previous  to  their  embarkation,  addressed 
them  from  the  word  of  God  and  strength- 
ened their  feith.    Soon  after  the  congre- 
gation, of  which  Robinson  was  the  pastor, 
led  the  way,  other  bands  from  different 
parts  of  England  embarked  for  this  land 
of  promise,  bringing  their  pastors  with 
them. 

It  was  in  1630  that  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Hooker,  whom  Cotton  Mather  styled, 
"The  Light  of  the  Western  Churches,"  a 
distinguished  divine  and  mfluential 
preacher  at  Chehnsfbrd,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  was  silenced  for  non-conform- 
ity, after  four  years'  exercfee  of  the  minis^ 


try   in  that  place.    In  order  to  escape 
the  ines  asd  imprisonprients,  he  fled  into 
Holland.     Forty-seven  ministers  of  his 
vicinity,  after  he  was  ejected  from  the 
Chelmsford  pulpit,  petitioned  the  Bishop 
of  London  in  his  favor,  and  while  Uiey 
were   conformists,    they  esteemed  him^ 
and  knew  him  '*to  be,  for  doctrine,  or- 
thodox; for  life  and  conversation,  hon- 
est; fcM-  disposition,  peaceable  and  no- 
wise turbulent  ox  factious."    But  being  a 
non-conformist,  no  personal  or  acquired 
excellencies,  nor  testimonies  of  his  good 
conduct,  nor  solicitations  of  his  friends, 
could  save  him  from  prosecutfon  and  de- 
position.   Such  had  been  his  popularity 
that  not  only  the  people  of  Chelmsford, 
but  others  from  all  parts  of  the  county  of 
^ex  came  to  hear  him.     The  Earl  of 
Warwick,  though  he  resided  at  a  great 
distance,  was  a  frequent  attendant  upon 
his  ministry.    Great  numbers    of  those 
who  flocked  to  hear  him,  were  savingly 
benefited    by    his   instructions.      When, 
therefore,  he  was  driven  from  them,  they 
turned  their  eyes  to  New  England,'  hop- 
ing that  when  they  should  form  a  settle- 
ment there,  he  would  be  induced  to  be- 
come their  spiritual  guide.    Accordingly, 
in  1632,  a  large  body  of  them  came  over 
and  settled  at  Newtown,  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Hooker,  near  the  close  of  a  little 
more   than    a   two  years'   residence   in 
Holland,   "understanding  that  many  of 
his  friends  ip  Essex  were  on  the  wing  for 
a    unldemess   in    America,   where   they 
hoped  for  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  and 
practice  the  pure  worship  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  churches  gathered  accord- 
ing  to  his   direction,  readily    answered 
their  invitation  to   accompany  them  in 
their  undertaking.'' 

He,  therefore,  left  Holland,  embarked 
for  the  New  World  in  the  Griffin^  a  ship 
of  three  hundred  tons,  and  arrived  at 
Boston,  September  4th,  1633.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  Boston  he  proceeded  to 
Newtown,  where,  finding  himself  in  the 
midst  of  a  joyful  and  affectionate  people, 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  and 
embracing  them  with  open  arms,  ex- 
clatmed:  in  the  language  of  the  AposUe: 
"Now  I  live,  if  ye  stand  fast  ki  the  Lord/' 
These  were  the  company  who  aflerward 
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settled  Hartford,  to  which  William  Pratt 
and  his  brother  John  are  supposed  to 
have  belonged. 

Mr.  Hooker  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
■church  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Newtown, 
and  Mr.  Stone  their  teacher.  On  the 
nth  of  October,  1633,  the  church  was 
gathered,  and  after  solemn  fasting  and 
prayer,  the  pastor  and  teacher  were  or- 
dained to  their  respective  offices.  But 
Mr.  Hooker  and  his  congr^^tion  were 
not  satisfied  with  Newtown  as  a  place  of 
residence.  So  many  emigrants  had  arrived 
that  they  began  to  be  straightened  for 
lands,  and  from  representations  which 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  lands  on 
Connecticut  River,  they  resolved  on  a  re- 
moval. Accordingly,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  June,  1636,  not  quite  three  years 
after  the  organization  of  their  church, 
^*Mr.  Hooker,  Mr.  Stone  and  about  an 
hundred  men,  women  and  children,  took 
their  departure  from  Cambridge,  and 
traveled  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
through  a  hideous,  trackless  wilderness, 
to  Hartford.  They  had  no  guide  but 
their  compass,  and  made  their  way  over 
.  mountains,  through  swamps,  thickets  and 
rivers  which  were  not  passable  but  with 
great  difficulty.  They  had  no  cover  but 
the  heavens,  nor  any  lodgings  but  those 
which  simple  nature  afforded  them.  They 
drove  with  them  a  hundred  and  sixty 
head  of  cattle,  and  by  the  way  subsisted 
on  the  milk  of  their  cows.  Mrs.  Hooker, 
(being  in  feeble  state)  was  borne  through 
the  wilderness  upon  a  litter.  The  peo- 
ple generally  carried  their  packs,  arms, 
and  cooking  utensils,  being  nearly  a 
fortnight  upon  their  journey.**  These 
were  the  men  who  founded  Hartford, 
and  such  were  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  they  began  the  settlement. 
They  were  men  of  sound  hearts,  firm 
and  fixed  resolution,  and  persevering 
effort.  Their  faith  in  God  never  wavered. 
They  kept  constantly  in  view  the  grand 
design  of  their  coming  to  this  wilderness. 
Their  notions  of  religious  liberty  were  far 
from  being  mere  speculations.  Their 
views  were  intelligent  and  rational.  Their 
purposes  were  strong;  their  aims  high; 
their  principles  were  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  temporal   consideratioir,   their  con- 


sciences were  not  to  be  swayed  by  flat- 
teries or  frowns.  They  were  determined 
to  obiy  God  rather  than  man.  They 
never  lost  sight  of  their  main  object,  to 
worship  God  according  to  his  word,  with- 
out the  dictation  of  man,  and  to  train  up 
their  families  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
To  carry  out  their  designs,  they  brought 
with  them  their  pastor,  and  among  the 
first  of  their  acts  were  those  which  made 
provision  for  the  support  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions, and  of  i\niversal  education. 
They  had  faith  in  the  instructions  of  the 
Great  Teacher,  and  were  resolved  to 
obey  them;  to  deny  themselves  and  seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  fire 
never  went  out  on  their  family  altars. 
From  their  dwellings  the  morning  and 
evening  incense  never  ceased  to  ascend 
an  acceptable  offering  to  Jehovah.  They 
followed  the  example  of  faithful  .Abra- 
ham, not  only  in  leaving  their  native 
country,  but  in  commanding  their  house- 
holds to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and 
their  precepts  were  enforced,  as  were 
his,  by  their  own  pious  example.  The 
Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest  from 
worldly  cares  and  labors,  and  from 
amusements  and  sports  which  they  left 
their  native  country  to  avoid.  It 
was  their  great  concern  to  imbue  the 
minds  of  their  children  with  sound  religi- 
ous instruction,  and  to  hand  down  to 
succeeding  generations  those  Chri^an 
principles  and  virtues,  which  sustained 
them  in  all  their  trials  and  persecutions, 
and  rendered  them  cheerful  and  happy 
amidst  all  their  hardships  and  sufferings. 
Such  were  the  men  who  were  the  early 
setders  of  Connecticut.  Similar  to  them 
were  those  who  settled  other  portions  of 
New  England.  From  such  men  none 
need  be  ashamed  to  have  derived  their 
origin.  The  pride  of  ancestry,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  birth  and  wealth  and  honor, 
is  not,  perhaps,  justifiable.  It  is  of 
litde  consequence  whether  we  are  de- 
scended from  a  prince  or  a  peasant; 
whether  royal  blood  flows  in  our  veins, 
or  our  origin  is  humble  and  obscure. 
But  it  is  surely  of  no  trifling  import- 
ance to  be  descended  from  pious  ances 
tors;  for  in  addition  to  the  divine 
promise^  that  the  blessing,  of  the  father 
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shall   descend    upon   the   children,    we 
may  rationally  expect   much  from   the 
prayers,   instructions   and    examffes   of 
godly    progenitors.      The    compiler  of 
this  work  is  happy  to  bear  his  testimony 
to  the  feet,  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
descendants    of   that   one   of  the    first 
settlers  of  Connecticut,    so   fer   as   his 
history    and    that     of     his     numerous 
progeny  is   written,  have  been  men  of 
industrious  habits.    A  goodly  number  of 
them  have  honored  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  left  behind  them  monuments  of 
their  perseverance,  their   industry,  and 
their  devotion  to  the  present  and  future 
happiness  of  their  race.    Among  them  all 
stands  prominent  and  honored  the  late 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt. 
His  ancestor,   William  Pratt  of  Hart- 
\  ford,   and  of  the   fourth    generation  so 
for  as  his  ancestry  is  now  known,  was  a 
member  of  the  Connecticut  Legislature 
some  twenty-five  or  thirty  sessions:  and 
the  General  Court  gave  him  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  ui  Saybrook,  Connecticut, 
for  service  performed  as  Lieutenant  in  the 
Pequot  war.     He  was  one  of  the  judges 
of   the    First   Court   in    New     Loi^don 
County.     He  married  Elizabeth  Clark, 
daughter    of   John    Clark,    of    Milford, 
Connecticut,  (who  was  formerly  of  High 
or  Great  Munden,   Hertfordshire,   Eng- 
^  land)  by  whom  he  had  eight  9hildren. 
The  third  child,  Joseph,  of  the  fifth  gener- 
ation, was  born  August  ist  1648,  at  Say- 
brook,  Connecticut,  married  a  wife,  name 
tmknown,  by  whom  he  had  five  children. 
Among  them  was  William  Pratt  the  sec- 
ond son,  whom  we  shall  call  of  the  sixth 
generation.  He  married  Hannah  Houg^h, 
October  8th,  1700,  by  whom  he  had  six 
children,    of    the    seventh    generation. 
Among  these  was  Christopher,  the  fourth 
diild,    bom  November  4th,   171 2,    who 
married  Sarah  Pratt,  June  14th,  1739,  by 
whom  he  had  six  children,  of  the  eighth 
generation.      Obadiah    Pratt,    being  the 
second  son  among  their   number,   was 
bom  September  or  October  14th,  1742,  at 
Saybrook,    Connecticut.       He   married 
Jemima    Tolls,    daughter   of   Ebenezer 
Tolls,  by  whom  he  had  eleven  children, 
of  the  ninth  generation.      Among  their 
number  was  Jared  Pratt,  their  first  child, 


bom  November  25th,  1769,  in  Canaan, 
Columbia  County,  New  York.  He 
married  Polly  Carpenter,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Carpenter,  of  New  Lebanon^ 
Columbia  County,  New  York,  by  whom 
he  had  one  child.  His  wife  having  died, 
he  married  Charity  Dickinson,  July  7th, 
1799.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Huldah  Dickinson,  of  Bolton,  War- 
ren County,  New  York,  and  Samuel  was 
the  son  of  Christopher  and  Mary  Dickin- 
son. Charity  was  bom  February  24th^ 
1776.  Jared  Pratt  had  five  children  by 
her.  The  following  are  the  names  of  his 
A  children,  of  the  tenth  generation: 

I.  Mary  Pratt,  bom  Febraary,  1793.  2. 
Anson,  bom  January  9th,  1801.  3.  Wm. 
D.  bom  September  3rd,  1802,  at  Wooster,. 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  4.  Parley  Parker,, 
bom  April  1 2th,  1807,  at  Burlington, 
Otsego  County,  N.  Y.  5.  Orson,  bom 
September  19th,  181 1,  at  Hartford,  Wash- 
ington County,  N.  Y.  6.  Nelson,  bom 
May  26th,  1815,  at  Hartford,  Washington 
County,  N.  Y. 

Jared  Pratt,  of  the  ninth  generation,  died 
November  5th,  1839,  and  was  buried 
some  three  or  four  miles  north  or  north- 
east from  Detroit,  in  Michigan.  Charity, 
his  wife,  died  of  cholera,  in  the  town  of 
St  Joseph,  Missouri,  May  20th,  1849,  ^^^ 
was  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  that  town, 
and  a  tombstone  erected  to  her  memory. ' 
Her  oldest  son  Anson  Pratt,  died  of 
cholera.  May  26th,  1849,  ^^^  ^^^  buried 
by  her  side,  and  a  tombstone  also  erected 
to  his  memory.  William  D.  Pratt  died 
September  15th,  1870,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  Territory,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 
Parley  Parker  Pratt  was  assassinated  by  a 
mob  near  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  May  13th, 
1857,  aged  fifty  years. 

Nelson  Pratt  died  at  the  home  of  his 
son  Edwin  D.  Pratt,  of  Norwich,  Huron 
County,  Ohio,  May  8th,  1889,  aged  seven- 
ty-three years  eleven  months  and  twelve 
days.  He  was  the  last  of  a  family  of  six 
children,  four  brothers  and  one  sister  hav- 
ing preceded  him. 


To  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others 
is  to  make  it  our  own;  to  produce 
it  is  to  make  it  more  than  our  own. 
—James, 
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BALDWIN  OP  JERUSALEM. 

The  story  of  the  Second  Crusade  is 
one  of  sad  disaster  and  distress.  By  the 
time  Conrad  of  Germany  reached  Jeru- 
salem he  had  but  six  thousand  worn  and 
weary  knights  left,  of  his  splendid  army 
of  ninety  thousand,  with  which  he  started. 
Greek  traitors  and  Arabs  had  slain  the 
rest.  It  was  no  better  with  King  Louis 
of  France,  who  had  but  one-tenth  of  his 
seventy  thousand  Prankish  Imights  with 
him  when  he  camped  before  the  walls  of 
Antioch.  Shipwreck  added  to  the  causes 
named  above,  had  decimated  Louis*  no 
ble  army. 

In  the  Holy  Land  itself  the  ardor  of 
Duke  Godfrey's  followers  had  been 
dulled  by  forty  years*  of  Syrian  lisdess- 
ness.  The  internal  dissensions  not  less 
than  the  treacherous  foes  about  it  threat- 
ened the  Christian  Kingdom  with  des- 
truction and  gave  St.  Bernard  the  theme 
on  which  his  glowing  eloquence  was  spent 
with  such  effect  as  to  awaken  in  France 
and  Germany  an  enthusiasm  equal  to  that 
produced  in  the  former  crusade  by  Peter 
the  Hermit  himself. 

The  thousands  of  valiant  crusaders 
who  poured  forth  from  these  countries 
were  scarcely  more  discouraged  by  the 
disasters  of  their  long  journey,  which  re- 
duced their  ranks  to  a  tithe  of  their  ori- 
ginal number,  than  by  the  condition  of 
the  land  and  people  they  had  come  to  suc- 
cor. Jealousies  and  internal  bickerings, 
the  product  of  idle  lives,  confronted 
them  everywhere.  But  they  were  met  by 
one  who  had  pluck  and  vigor  enough,  to 
counterbalance  a  host  of  laggards. 

In  Baldwin,  the  fifteen  year  old  King 
of  Jerusalem,  Conrad  and  Louis  found  a 
companion  ready  to  welcome  and  sup- 
port them  in  their  crusade  against  the  In- 
fidels. Entering  the  council-hall  where  he 
met  them,  he  gave  this  exhibition  of  his 
wonderful  influence:  ''Knights  and 
barons  of  Jerusalem,  it  is  for  us  to  act.  Lay 
we  aside  all  paltry  jealousy  and  bicker- 
ing. Our  brothers  from  the  west  are  here 
to  aid  us.  *Tis  for  us  to  wield  the  sword  of 
Godfrey  and  raise  the  banner  of  the 
Cross,  and  marching  in  the  van  deal 
death  to  the  pagan  Saracen.    Up,  guar- 


dians of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  strike  for 
the  Kiit^dom  and  the  Cross !  *' 

The  Syrian  climate  breeds  laziness,  but 
it  also  calls  out  quick  passioa  and  the  fire 
of  excitement  Catching  the  inspiration 
of  the  boy's  earnest  spirit,  the  whole  as- 
semblage of  knights  and  barons,  prelates 
and  people  shouted  their  approval,  and 
the  audience -chamber  of  the  king's 
palace  rang  again  and  again  with  the  war- 
cry  of  the  Crusaders:  **Dieu  le  volt ! 
Dieu  le  volt ! "  * 

Thus  was  commenced  the  active  work 
of  the  Second  Crusade.  The  combined 
armies  resolved  on  the  bold  and  hazar- 
dous undertaking,  which  should  win 
honor  for  them  all  and  strike  a  terrible 
blow  at  Saracen  supremacy — the  storm- 
ing of  the  City  of  Damascus. 

Oldest  and  fairest  of  Syrian  cities, 
Damascus,  called  by  the  ancient  Romans 
"the  eye  of  all  the  east,"  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  orchards  and  gardens,  flow- 
ering vines,  green  meadows  and  waving 
palms;  the  mountains  of  lebanon  look 
down  upon  it  from  the  west,  and  far  to  the 
east  stretches  the  dry  and  sandy  plain  of 
the  great  desert  of  Syria.  Full  of  wealth 
and  plenty,  deemed  a  paradise  by  Chris- 
tian and  Saracen  alike,  the  beautiful  city 
offered  to  the  eager  crusading  host  a  rich 
and  wonderful  booty.  ^ 

In  the  march  toward  this  glorious  ob- 
ject of  their  siege,  the  soldiers  of  Jeru- 
salem, with  their  intrepid  boy-king  at 
their  head,  led  the  van.  Camped  be- 
fore the  beleaguered  city,  Baldwin's 
headquarters  occupied  the  post  of  honor 
— that  nearest  the  outposts  of  the  enemy, 
and  less  than  four  miles  from  the  city 
gates. 

Within  the  looped-up  entrance  to  a 
showy  pavilion,  in  the  centre  of  King 
Baldwin's  camp,  sat  his  fair  young  cousin, 
Isabel  of  Tyre,  who,  though  but  ten 
years  old,  had  come  with  other  highborn 
ladies,  as  was  the  custom,  to  attend  the 
siege.  The  little  maiden  looked  out 
upon  the  verdant  fields  and  attractive 
gardens  that  stretched  before  her  close 
up  to  the  walls  of  Damascus,  and  being 
* 'dared  and  double-dared"  by  the  reck- 
•'•n  is  the  will  of  God! ' 
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less  yoang  page,  Renaud  de  Chatillon, 
she  was  soon  persuaded  to  join  him  in 
the  dangerous  pastime  of  flower-picking 
in  the  enemy's  gardens.  Heedlessly 
they  strolled  down  to  the  banks  of  the 
little  river,  that  flowed  through  the  gar- 
dens and  washed  the  walls  of  Damascus. 
On  and  on  they  wandered,  farther  and 
farther  from  the  protection  of  their  camp^ 
until  they  were  soon  in  the  deep  mazes  of 
the  garden.  Suddenly  they  heard  the 
dash  of  barbaric  music  in  a  little  grove 
beyond  them,  and  before  they  had  time 
to  retreat  a  dozen  yards  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  swarthy  Sara- 
cens. The  lady  Isabel  was  soon  a 
struggling  prisoner,  but  the  nimble  young 
Renaud,  swiftfooted  and  more  wary  than 
his  companion,  escaped  and  sped  like 
the  wind  to  King  Baldwin's  camp,  shout- 
ing as  he  ran:  "Rescue,  rescue  from  the 
Infidels!**  "Out  htjm  the  Crusaders* 
camp  poured  swift  and  speedy  succor, 
but  the  Saracens  with  their  young  and 
trembling  prisoner  escaped,  and  were 
soon  lost  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
groves.  Yoimg  Renaud  still  shouting, 
rushed  into  the  council  of  the  crusading 
chiefe,  and  falling  at  the  feet  of  the  king, 
cried  breathlessly:  **My  lord  king,  the 
lady  Isabel  is  prisoner  to  the  Saracens  !** 
"Isa  a  prisoner !  **  exclaimed  the  king, 
spnngingto  his  feet.  "Rescue,  rescue, 
my  lords,  for  the  sweet  little  lady  of 
Tyre !  Let  who  will  follow  me  straight 
to  the  camp  of  the  Unbelievers  !  '* 

There  was  hasty  mounting  of  steeds 
and  bracing-up  of  armor  and  settling  of 
casques;  shields  were  lifted  high  and 
spears  were  laid  in  rest,  and  followed  by 
a  hundred  knights,  the  boy  Crusader 
dashed  impetuously  ffom  the  camp  and 
charged  into  the  thick  gardens  that,  held 
his  captive  cousin.  His  action  was 
quicker  than  the  Saracens,  who  had  lin- 
gered in  the  garden,  could  anticipate 
They  had  placed  their  prisoner  in  one  of 
the  small  palisaded  towers,  which  were 
scattered  through  the  garden  for  tempor- 
ary defence.  Quick-witted  and  ready- 
eared,  the  little  lady  ceased  her  sobs  as 
she  heard  through  the  trees  the  war-cry  of 
the  knights  of  the  Temple  and  the  ring- 
ing shout:    "A  Baldwin  to  the  rescue!" 


Leaning  far  out  of  the  tower  she  shook 
her  crimson  scarf  and  cried  shrilly, 
"Rescue,  rescue  for  a  Christian  maiden  !** 

King  Baldwin  saw  the  waving  scarf 
and  heard  his  cousin's  cry.  Straight 
through  the  hedgeway  he  charged,  fol- 
lowed by  a  dozen  knights.  A  storm  of 
Saracen  arrows  rattled  against  shield  and 
hauberk,  but  the  palisades  were  forced, 
the  swarthy  captors  fell  before  the 
leveled  lances  of  the  rescuers,  the  lady 
Isabel  sprang  from  the  loosened  grasp 
of  •  dying  Saracen  into  the  arms  of  the 
king,  and  the  gallant  band  wheeling 
round  sped  back  to  camp,  before  the  be- 
wildered Infidels  could  recover  from 
their  surprise. 

But  the  reaction  came  full  soon,  and 
from  every  quarter  could  be  seen  the  flut- 
ter of  the  white  houmous,  the  striped 
aba,  the  red  and  yellow  keffiah  of  the 
Saracen  horsemen.  They  swarmed  from 
garden  and  tower  and  roadway;  and 
through  the  opened  gates  of  the  city 
fresh  troops  of  horesmen  dashed  down 
the  wide  causeway  that  crosses  the  nar- 
row river.  With  equal  speed  the  camp 
of  the  Crusaders  is  pouring  forth  its 
thousands  and  King  Baldwin  sees,  with 
the  joy  of  a  zealous  warrior  that  the  fool- 
ish freak  of  a  thoughtless  maiden  has 
brought  about  a  great  and  glorious  battle. 

Rank  on  rank,  with  spears  in  rest  and 
visors  closed,  the  crusading  knights 
charged  to  the  assault.  Fast  behind 
them  press  the  footmen,  De  Mowbray's 
English  archers.  King  Louis*  cross-bow- 
men, Conrad*s  spearmen  and  the  javelin- 
men  of  Jerusalem.  Before  the  fury  of  the 
onset  the  mass  of  muffled  Arabs  and 
armored  Saracens  break  and  yield,  but 
from  hedge  and  tower  and  loop-holed 
wall  fresh  flights  of  arrows  and  of  jave- 
lins rain  down  on  the  Christian  host,  and 
the  green  gardens  of  Damascus  are  torn 
and  trampled  with  the  fury  of  the  battle. 
Above  King  Baldwin's  head  still  streams 
the  sacred  banner;  his  cross-handled 
sword  is  dyed  with  Saracen  blood  and 
his  clear  young  voice  rings  loud  above 
the  din:  "Christian  warriors,  fight,  fight 
on  as  fought  our  fathers  !  '*  ''BeausaniX 
rings  the  cry  of  the  Templars*.  "A  Bald- 
win—a Baldwin  for  Jerusalem  I  '*    Shout 
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the  boy-king's  knights.  The  Allah  il 
Allah  and  the  wild  war-whoops  of  the 
Saracens  answer  back,  and  the  battle 
rages  furiously.  Still  Baldwin  leads  the 
van.  Around  his  swaying  standard  rally 
the  knights  of  Jerusalem  and  the  soldier- 
monks  of  the  Temple.  Twice  are  they 
driven  backward  by  the  fury  of  the  Sara- 
cen hosts,  and  many  a  valiant  warrior  is 
stretched  upon  the  field.  Young  Re- 
naud  de  Chatillon,  batding  bravely  to  re- 
trieve his  thoughtless  action,  is  forced  to 
yield  himself  a  prisoner,  to  another  1^ 
of  eleven — ^a  brown-faced  Kurdish  boy, 
who  in  after  years  is  to  be  hailed  as  the 
conqueror  of  the  Crusaders — Saladin  the 
greatest  of  the  Sultans. 

The  battle  wavers,  as  the  Infidel  forces 
thicken  and  crowd  in  untold  numbers 
around  the  French  and  Palestine  warriors. 
It  looks  as  though  they  would  be  forced 
from  the  field.  The  Crescent  presses 
down  the  Cross,  and  the  shrill  *'  Allah  il 
Allah!**  rings  out  in  Infidel  victory.  But 
hark  !  A  new  war-cry  swells  upon  the 
air.  *'A  Conrad  !  Ho,  a  Conrad  !  Res- 
cue for  the  Cross  !'*  Through  the  tangled 
and  disordered  ranks  of  the  French  and 
Palestine  cavalry  bursts  the  stalwart 
German  Emperor  and  a  thousand  dis- 
mounted knights. 

The  Saracen  lines  fall  back,  while  in 
bold  defiance  the  sword  of  the  emperor 
gleams  above  his  crest.  As  if  in  accep- 
tance of  his  unproclaimed  challenge  a 
gigantic  Saracen  emir,  sheathed  in  com- 
plete armor  strides  out  before  the  pagan 
host,  and  the  fiercely  raging  battle  stops, 
on  the  instant,  while  the  two  great  com- 
batants face  each  other  alone.  Their 
great  swords  gleam  in  the  air.  With 
feint  and  thrust  and  stroke  and  skilful 
parry,  the  champions  wage  the  duel  of 
the  giants,  till  suddenly,  in  one  of  those 
feats  of  strength  and  skill  that  stand  out 
as  a  marvelous  battle-act,  the  sword  of 
the  emperor  with  a  single  mighty  stroke 
cleaves  through  the  Saracen's  armor-clad 
body,  and  the  gigantic  emir,  cut  com- 
pletely in  two,  falls  bleeding  at  his  con- 
queror's feet.  The  Turks  break  in  dis- 
may as  their  champion  falls.  Young 
Baldwin  rallies  his  disordered  forces,  the 
war-cries  mingle  with  the  trumpet-peal 


and  on  foot  the  two  kings  lead  one  last 
charge  against  the  enemy  and  drive 
the  fleeing  host  within  the  city  walls. 
With  shouts  of  victory  the  Christian 
army  encamp  upon  the  field  their  valor 
has  conquered  and  Damascus  is  almost 
won. 

But  it  was  not  so  to  be.  The  treachery 
of  Baldwin's  jealous  followers  and  the 
disgust  of  the  German  and  French 
kings,  before  the  morning  of  another  day 
came,  had  robbed  the  b^ieging  forces  of 
the  unity  that  would  have  made  them 
easy  conquerors.  Young  Renaud  him- 
self was  set  at  liberty  to  convey  a  bribe 
to  Bernard,  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Temple,  whose  counsel, 
prevailing  in  the  morning,  divided  the 
armies  and  protracted  the  seige,  until  the 
Saracens  obtained  recruits  and  cut  their 
enemies  completely  off  from  necessary 
supplies,  and  all  hope  of  capturing  their 
famous  city. 

In  the  final  councils,  when  it  was  de- 
termined to  raise  the  siege,  young  Bald- 
win pleaded  in  vain  for  renewed  endeav- 
or, and  reproached  the  German  king  for 
yielding  up  so  fair  an  opportunity.  But 
Conrad  replied  and  said:  "King  Baldwin, 
thou  art  a  brave  and  gallant  youth. 
Were  are  all  like  thee  our  swords  had 
not  been  drawn  in  vain.  But  youth  and 
valor  may  not  hope  to  cope  with  greed.  We 
are  deceived.  We  have  suffered  from 
treason,  where  it  should  have  least  been 
feared,  and  more  deadly  than  Saracen  ar- 
rows are  the  secret  stabs  of  thy  barons  of 
Syria." 

"Now,  by  the  Forty  Martyrs,"  cried  the 
young  king  hotly,  "what  thou  dost  claim 
I  may  not  disprove  by  word;  for  here 
have  been  strange  and  secret  doings. 
But  for  the  honor  of  my  country  and  my 
crown  I  may  not  idly  listen  to  thy  con- 
demning speech.  I  dare  thee  to  the  bat- 
tle test,  emperor  and  champion  though 
thou  be,  Conrad  of  Germany,  there  lies 
my  gage." 

"Brave  yonth,"  said  Conrad,  picking 
up  the  boy's  mailed  glove  and  handing  it 
to  him  with  gentle  courtesy,  "this  may  not 
be.  For  even  did  not  our  vows,  under 
the  Truce  of  God,'  forbid  all  personal 
quarrels,  it  is  not  for  such  a  noble  lad 
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as    thou     to    stand    the   champion    for 
traitors." 

So  the  victory,  aknost  assured  by  the  in- 
trepidity of  the  boy  Crusader,  was  lost 
through  the  treachery  of  his  followers. 
King  Louis  and  Conrad,  the  emperor,  re- 
turned to  their  European  dominions  in 
anger   and    disgust,  and    the    mournful 


failure  of  the  Second  Crusade  was 
chronicled  among  the  saddest  pages  of 
history.  But  shining  out  from  the  dark- 
ness of  those  old  crusading  days,  with  a 
lustre  that  has  not  dimmed  by  time,  is  the 
valiant  life  of  this  chivalrous,  handsome, 
brave  and  generous  boy  Crusader,  Bald- 
win, King  of  Jerusalem.  Amalric, 


THE    CHURCH    AND    SCIENCE.* 


No  ONE  can  d^y  that  in  these  days  the 
name  of  science  is  largely  quoted  against 
the  teachings  of  our  church.  Nor  is  it, 
unfortunately,  to  be  doubted  that  many 
(espedally  among  those  who  have  not 
got  a  testimony  of  the  .truth)  are  sorely 
perplexed  and  troubled  by  the  assurances 
they  so  frequently  hear  that  the  witness 
of  nature  contradicts  our  religion.  Some 
on  the  strength  of  these  assurances  grow 
weak  in  their  faith  and  in  some  rare  in- 
stances have  professed  concurrence  in 
those  materialistic  doctrines  which  science 
is  said  to  favor.  This  is  the  worst  that 
can  happen.  More  commonly  (and  it  is 
with  special  reference  to  this  I  wish  to 
deal)  many  Latter-day  Saints  distrust 
science — they  look  at  it  askance  as  a 
dangerous  thing — refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  it,  and  by  so  acting  they  do 
but  give  the  enemies  of  the  church  a 
cause  for  rejoicing.  "See,"  men  may 
say,  "how  true  it  is  that  Latter-day  Saints 
fear  the  light  of  knowledge  and  that  their 
church  is  the  inveterate  foe  of  advance- 
ment'* 

I  purpose  in  the  present  paper  to  sketch 
very  briefly  (for  the  limits  allowed  me 
are  quite  inadequate  for  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  such  a  subject)  what  should  be 
our  attitude  in  this  regard.  It  is  very 
needful  that  this  should  be  done,  for  all 
the  trouble  of  which  I  spoke  comes  not 
from  science  itself  but  from  those  who 
call  themselves  its  representatives. 
Science,  properly  understood,  does  not 
and  cannot  run  counter  to  revealed  truth 
— for  the  simple  reason  that  both  are  true 
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—and  the  truth  can  never  contradict  nor 
be  contradicted  by  the  truth;  error,  and 
error  alone,  it  is  which  ever  can  oppose 
the  truth.  It  is  nothing  less  than  an  insult 
to  the  church  to  suppose  that  any  amount 
of  light  can  harm  those  teachings  which 
claim  to  spring  and  which  we  know  do 
spring  from  the  very  Fountain-head  of 
all  knowledge  and  all  light.  And  it  is  a 
sorry  view  to  take  of  God's  creation  to 
imagine  that  the  story  it  tells  can  do 
aught  but  enhance  our  idea  of  His  power, 
His  wisdom,  and  His  goodness. 

Before  I  proceed  there  are  two  remarks 
to  be  made  by  way  of  prelude.  In  the 
first  place  by  science  we  mean  knowledge 
gained  from  the  study  of  the  world 
around  us.  We  do  not  mean  what  is  but 
theory  or  speculation  or  hypothesis.  That 
which  is  demonstrated  it  is  scientific  to 
believe— and  that  atone— and  a  thin^is  not 
demonstrated  merely  by  being  asserted 
and  assumed.  In  the  second  place  faith 
also  means  knowledge— knowledge  with- 
out absolute  demonstration.  This  is  a  point 
so  absolutely  dark  to  our  adversaries  that 
we  may  easily  allow  them  to  obscure  it  to 
themselves.  They  take  it  for  granted 
that  faith  has  nothing  whatever  to  show 
for  itself,  except  the  authority— the  human 
authority — on  which  it  comes,  and  that 
we  have  absolutely  no  reason  to  give  on 
our  own  behalf  for  believing  as  we  do. 
But  we  need  go  no  further  than  the  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  to  see  how 
false  this  is.  Faith  is  a  gift  of  God  poured 
into  our  souls  and  shedding  upon  them 
a  light,  such  as  no  natural  means  of 
knowledge  can  bestow.  Faith  is  its  own 
witness  to  the  soul  through  the  over- 
powering intensity  of  its  light      Argu- 
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ment  may  bring  us  to  faith,  but  the  con- 
viction of  reasoning  pales  beside  the 
brilKahcy  of  the  knowledge  which  &ith 
brings  when  that  free  gift  is  bestowed 
upon  us. 

The  knowledge  we  acquire  by  natural 
processes  may  be  true  and  sound,  but  it 
comes  as  through  a  glass  darkly,  gathered 
up  and  conducted  to  our  minds  from  the 
glimpses  and*  reflections  of  truth  we  de- 
tect in  the  uniyerse.  But  in  the  things  of 
faith  God  speaks  not  through  His  works 
but  through  Himself;  and  the  humblest 
and  most  unlettered  soul  on  which  He 
deigns  to  set  the  seal  of  faith  is  possessed 
of  a  knowledge  profounder,  surer,  and 
more  dear  than  science  can  impart  to  the 
greatest  of  philosophers. 

We  start,  therefore,  naturally  and  nec- 
essarily with  the  assumption  that  our 
religion  and  faith  is  the  truth,  but  we 
must  not,  therefore,  refuse  to  regard  the 
claims  of  science.  Nature  is  a  book 
given  us  by  God  to  read,  and  the  very 
fact  that  we  can  discover  so  much  beauty 
there  and  so  many  marvels  is  a  sure 
proof  that  He  wishes  us  to  read  it.  But 
we  may  approach  its  study  with  our 
minds  at  ease.  Secure  in  the  calm  tran- 
quility of  faith,  recognizing  God's  voice 
in  her  teachings,  we  need  have  no  fear  of 
pushing  to  their  utmost  consequences  all 
«  discoveries  we  may  make  in  the  realms 
of  science,  provided  only  we  be  assured 
that  they  are  true  discoveries.  And 
this  is  the  point  on  which  we  must  assure 
ourselves  when  dealing  with  what  combes 
to  us  in  the  name  of  science,  more  par- 
ticularly of,  popular  science.  No  doubt 
science  has  made  giant  strides  in  these 
latter  days,  but  her  advance  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  eagerness  of  some  of  her 
followers.  They  would  supplement  her 
teachings  with  their  own,  and  would 
have  us  believe  that  both  claim  equal 
authority.  I  allude  at  present — and  shall 
in  this  paper  entirely  confine  myself— to 
that  branch  of  science  which  deals  with 
the  origin  of  the  world  and  oX  man,  a 
branch  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
a  monopoly  of  the  objections  brought 
against  Christian  belief;  but  it  is  these 
same  objections  which  the  world  is 
taught  to  consider  so  formidable. 


What  are  the  facts? 

The  comer  stone  of  the  agnostic  posi- 
tion is  of  course  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis  of  Mr.  Darwin,  Hsdf  devel- 
oped and  extended  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  and  others.  But  ia  re^rd  of 
this  it  is  to  be  remarked  in  the  first  place 
that  not  one  man  in  ten  who  advocates  it 
has  any  real  conception  of  what  it  is. 
Secondly,  confining  our  attention  to  those 
who  really  understand  it.  The  Dar- 
winian theory  may  be  said  to  have  seen 
its  best  days— it  is  undoubtedly  not  gain- 
ing, but  losing  ground  with  men  of 
science.  As  a  summary  proof  of  this  as- 
sertion, I  need  only  quote  Mr.  Mivart — 
ah  authority  whose  competency  to  speak 
on  such  a  question  none  can  deny — ^who 
describes  the  celebrated  natural  selection 
theory  of  Mr.  Darwin  as  a  "puerile 
hypothesis"  and  again  as  "the  most  ab- 
surb  of  absurd  explanations.'*  Sir 
Gabriel  Stokes,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  also  remarks 
with  astonishment  upon  the  facility  with 
which  eminent  men  have  accepted  a 
theory  for  which  he  can  discover  no  ade- 
quate demonstration,  and  which  seems  to 
him  incompatible  with  the  facts  as  re- 
vealed by  science 

But  in  the  third  place— which  is  more 
to  our  present  purpose — looked  at  in  it- 
self, it  is  clear  that  this  theory  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  problem  with  which  it  attempts  to 
deal. 

No  explanation  of  the  facts  of  the  Uni- 
verse can  be  satisfactory  which  does  not 
explain  them  all  or  which,  at  least,  is  not 
compatible  with  their  explanation,  and 
this  is  just  where  all  purely  material 
theories  of  evolution  conspicuously  fail. 
They  cannot  even  profess  to  explain  the 
moral  order  of  the  world,  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  conscience.  They  have,  it  is  true, 
attempted  to  explain  all  this,  but  the 
futility  and  crude  absurdity  of  the  re- 
sult is  enough  to  stigmatize  the  hopeless- 
ness of  the  task.  And  equally  impotent 
is  the  same  science  to  account  for  the  first 
beginnings  of  those  forces  with  which  it 
deals,  or  the  origin  of  the  laws  by  which 
they  are  governed.     Here  is  the  great 
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gulf    which    may    not   be     passed     by 
mechanical  hypotheses. 

The  beginning  is  the  crucial  of  all,  bat 
it  is  just  of  this  that  our  so-called  science 
is  content  perforce  to  tell  us  nothing;  and 
then  it  outrages  the  name  of  science 
which  ^t  assumes  by  expecting  our  minds 
to  be  contented  with  what  it  offers  as  a 
final  explanation. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  one  ex- 
ample which  I  have  sought  in  the  writings 
of  Professor  Huxley,  whom  all  will  ac- 
knowledge as  a  most  capable  representa- 
tive of  the  unbelieving  school.  He  speaks 
of  the  Darwinian  theory  as  having 
dealt  a  death  blow  to  the  belief  in  an  in- 
telligent Creator.  How  so  ?  Because  to 
•quote  his  own  words,  ''the  existing  world 
lay  potentially  in  the  cosmic  vapour/' 
which  he  assumes  to  have  been  its  first 
condition,  "and  a  sufficient  intelligence 
could,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  properties 
of  the  molecules  of  that  vapour,  have 
predicted  the  actual  condition  of  the 
world  of  to-day.**  Now  let  all  this  be 
granted,  what  then  ?  Whence  came  that 
cosmic  vapour  ?  And  whence  came  the 
laws  by  which  it  would  have  been  possi- 
ble to  calculate  what  would  become  of 
it?  Grant  that  the  world  in  its  prim- 
ordial state  was  arranged  like  a  musical 
box  to  produce  a  certam  harmony,  does 
that  diminish  the  wonder  that  the  har- 
mony is  produced,  or  dispense  with  the 
need  of  an  artist  to  account  for  it  ?  Yet 
this  is  the  sort  of  explanation  which  in 
one  form  or  another  meets  us  at  every 
turn,  and  which  is  apparendy  accepted 
without  scruple  by  thousands  in  the  name 
of  science. 

Evidence  still  more  striking  than  this  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Wallace — ^who  may  just- 
ly claim  to  be  the  jomt  author  of  the  Dar- 
winian theory.  In  defence  of  that 
theory  he  has  lately  written  a  book, 
wherein,  after  recapitulating  the  argu- 
ments from  observation,  by  which  Dar- 
winism seems  to  be  supported,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  some  reflections  of  a  more  fun- 
damental character,  which  would  appear 
altogether  to  destroy  all  claims,  on  the 
part  of  the  theory  for  which  he  pleads,  to 
be  considered  a  philosophical  explana- 
tion of  that  which  he  attempts  to  explain. 


He  says:  "There  are  at  least  three  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  organic  world 
when  some  new  cause  or  power  must 
necessarily  have  come  into  action.  The 
first  stage  is  the  change  from  inor- 
ganic to  organic,  when  the  earliest  vege- 
table  cell,  or  living  protoplasm  out  of 

which  it  arose,  first  appeared 

The  next  stage  is  still  more  marvelous, 
still  more  completely  beyond  cUl  possibility 
of  explanation  by  matter ^  its  laws  and 
forces.  It  is  the  introduction  of  sensa- 
tion or  consciousness,  constituting  the 
fundamental  distinction  between  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdom.  Here  all 
idea  of  mere  complication  of  structure 
producing  the  result  is  out  of  the  question. 
....  The  third  stage  is  the  exist- 
ence in  man  of  a  number  of  his  most 
characteristic  and  noblest  faculties,  those 
which  raise  him  furthest  above  the  brutes, 
and  open  up  possibilities  of  almost  indefi- 
nite advancement.  These  faculties  could 
not  possibly  have  been  developed  by  means 
of  the  same  laws  which  have  determined 
the  progressive  development  of  the  or- 
ganic world  in  general.**  And  he  con- 
cludes with  these  still  more  emphatic 
words:  "These  three  distinct  stages  of 
progress,  from  the  inorganic  world  of 
matter  and  motion  up  to  man,  point  clear- 
ly to  an  unseen  universe — a  world  of 
spirit,  to  which  the  world  of  matter  is 
altogether  subordinate. 

We  do  an  injury  to  science  when  we 
assume  towards  its  advances  an  atti- 
tude purely  defensive.  Not  only  does  it  not 
obscure  the  fundamental  truths  of  natural 
theology,  but  it  "points  clearly**  to  the 
great  first  cause,  from  whom  alone 
could  come  all  that  with  the  investigation 
of  which  it  is  concerned. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  "the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  has  made 
atheism  unscientific.**  The  same  may  be 
said  of  recent  researches  into  the  past 
history  of  the  earth's  rotation.  By  each 
of  these  roads  science  leads  us  to  recog- 
nize a  condition  of  things  in  "the  begin- 
ing*'  such  as  none  of  the  forces  we  find  in 
nature  could  have  produced  and  which 
indeed  they  cannot  even  maintain. 

The  machine  of  the  universe  may  be 
said    to    be  as   a    clock  which  goes,  it 
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is  true,  with  admirable  precision,  but 
runs  down  in  the  going  and  which  could 
never  have  wound  itself  up;  for  left  to  its 
own  laws  and  forces  it  can  but  gravitate 
helplessly  and  hopelessly  and  certainly  to 
a  condition  of  stagnation  and  of  death.  All 
the  forces  we  know  of  in  nature  part  with 
the  power  of  doing  work  as  they  exercise 
it,  to  recover  it  no  more.  This  is  a  fact 
recognized  by  all  men  of  science.  Whence 
then  did  that  power  first  come  ?  Ob- 
viously science  herself  replies,  from  a 
source  of  energy  not  spent  in  the  using 
— in  other  words  from  One,  who  could 
give  what  he  had  no  need  of  receiving. 

Although  true  knowledge  rests  on  a 
higher  basis  than  the  opinions  of  men,  yet 
it  is  certainly  wise  to  observe  the  opinions 
of  eminent  scientists  and  it  is  well  to  re- 
mind ourselves  that  although  the  argu- 
ments which  I  have  used  in  the  previous 
part  of  this  paper  are  certainly  not  those 
which  find  favor  with  those  who  pre- 
sent themselves  most  frequently  as  rep- 
resentatives of  science,  yet  we  have  not 
far  to  seek  among  the  foremost  ranks  of 
scientific  men,  in  order  to  find  witnesses 
of  their  truth. 

"To  treat  of  God,"  says  Newton,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  "is  a  part  of  natural 
science.  The  whole  variety  of  created 
things  could  only  unite  from  the  design 
and  the  will  of  a  Being  existing  of  Him- 
self. This  exact  machinery  of  sun  and 
planets  could  not  originate  except  from 
the  plan  of  a  Being  supremely  intelligent 
and  Almighty." 

Sir  Gabriel  Stokes  says:  *'We  have 
evidence  in  the  commencement  of  life  on 
earth  of  the  operation  of  a  cause  alto- 
gether beyond  the  ken  of  science.  The 
study  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  leads 
us  to  the  contemplation  of  a  Being,  from 
whom  proceeded  the  orderly  arrange- 
ment of  the  natural  things  that  we 
behold." 

Professors  Stewart  and  Tate:  **We 
assume  as  absolutely  self-evident  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Deity  who  is  the  Creator  and 
Upholder  of  all  things." 

Still  more  emphatically  speaks  Sir 
William  Thomson,  of  whom  Scotland 
may  so  jusdy  be  proud, and  under  whom  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege   to 


study,  he  says:  "Overwhelming  proofs  of 
intelligence  and  benevolent  design  lie 
around  us,  showing  us  through  nature 
the  influence  of  a  fi'ee  will,  and  teaching 
us  that  all  living  things  depend  upon  one 
ever-acting  Creator  and  ruler." 

Sir  William  Siemens:  **We  fin4  that 
all  knowledge  must  lead  up  to  one  great 
result  viz:  that  of  an  intelligent  recognition 
of  the  Creator  through  His  works." 

Sir  John  Herschel:  *The  presence  of 
supreme  mind  is  what  solves  the  whole 
difficulty.  Will  without  motion,  power 
without  design  or  thought  opposed  to 
reason  would  be  admirable  in  explaining 
a  chaoSf  but  would  render  little  aid  in 
solving  anything  else." 

Mr.  Mivart,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned: "The  negation  of  God  involves 
intellectual  suicide."  Other  opinions  of 
eminent  men  could  be  quoted,  but  this  is 
enough  to  illustrate  what  I  want 

The  investigation  of  the  laws  and  har- 
monies of  nature  affords  an  infinite  field 
for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  human  m- 
tellects.  They  do  not  create  the  wonder 
there  met  with;  it  is  sufficient  foK  their 
glory  to  understand  what  they  find. 

"What ! "  we  may  exclaim  with  even 
the  infidel  Didero,  "can  the  formation  of 
the  universe  be  a  lesser  proof  of  intelli- 
gence than  its  explanation !  " 

Let  us  not  therefore  be  afraid  of  sci- 
ence, but  regard  it  as  a  most  valuable 
auxiliary  in  our  great  task  of  knowing 
Him  more  fully,  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  whom  is  the  great  object  of  those 
faculties  he  has  given. 

Far  from  regarding  science  as  air 
enemy,  let  us  welcome  its'  discoveries, 
conscious  that  as  on  the  one  hand,  God 
alone  can  explain  what  in  our  present 
limited  intelligence  we  are  forced  to- 
term  the  "mysteries"  of  nature,  so  oo- 
the  other  hand  every  fresh  truth  gathered 
from  nature  is  another  witness  to  and  of 
God.  G,  F,  Phillips,  M.  A, 


MY  FIRST  TIGER. 
We,  that  is  the  Major,  Doctor,  and 
myself,  had  been  pottering  about  the  out- 
skirts of  the  Terai  for  some  days,  hop- 
ing to  get  news  of  a  tiger.  We  had  just 
pitched  our  camp,  when  our  shikarri.  AH. 
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by  name,  came  hurriedly  to  our  tent,  say- 
ing that  the  headman  of  a  neighboring 
village  wished  to  speak  with  us.  With 
him  were  some  of  the  villagers,  who  came 
as  a  deputation,  praying  us  to  rid  them 
of  a  tiger  that  was  playing  sad  havoc 
with  their  cattle.  The  proposition  was 
jumped  at,  and  with  Ali  and  two  of  his 
assistants  I  returned  to  the  village  with 
the  headman.  A  wretched  specimen  of 
a  bullock  was  bought  for  a  few  rupees, 
and  was  led  out  into  the  jungle.  A  good 
spot  was  found  in  an  open  space  that  at 
some  time  or  another  had  been  cleared 
for  cultivation.  A  dead  tree  stood  con- 
veniently near  the  dense  forest,  and  to 
this  the  bullock  was  tied,  and  we  left  the 
I>oor  brute  to  its  fate,  while  two  men 
climbed  into  a  tree  to  watch.  Dinner 
was  rdbdy  by  the  time  I  returned  to 
camp,  and  the  Major  told  us  of  some  of 
bis  previous  experiences  with  tigers.  The 
Doctor  had  been  on  many  a  tiger  hunt, 
but  had  never  yet  bagged  one  of  the 
royal  quarry.  The  fact  of  the  matter  was 
he  was  mad  on  ornithology,  and  he  con- 
fessed that  on  more  than  one  occasion  he 
had  been  watching  some  rare  specimen  of 
the  feathered  tribe,  and  lost  the  golden 
opportunity  for  a  good  shot. 

We  turned  in  early,  and  soon  the  camp 
was  hushed  in  silence,  but  the  forest  was 
alive  with  animal  and  insect  life.  Thous- 
ands of  stridulating  cicada  seemed  to 
make  the  very  air  vibrate;  while  here 
and  there  among  the  bushes  the 
fire-flies  flashed  to  and  fro.  Above  all 
the  insect  chorus,  however,  could  be  heard 
the  howl  of  the  hyena  or  the  bark  of  the 
prowling  jackal 

Daylight  saw  us  astir,  and  with  it  came 
the  welcome  newsthat  the  tiger  had  killed 
our  bait  during  the  night  Chautahazri, 
consisting  of  coflee  and  ^:gs,  was  soon 
disposed  of,  and  we  climbed  into  the 
howdah,  strapped  to  our  solitary  ele- 
phant, and  started  for  the  village.  Here 
all  was  excitement  when  we  arrived. 
The  headman  had  already  mustered  all 
available  hands  for  beaters.  Tom-toms, 
tin  cans  and  short  cudgels  formed  their 
armament,  and  it  was  a  motley  crew 
that  marched  out  of  the  village  that 
morning. 


As  we  walked  silently  along  the  jungle 
path,  for  we  had  left  the  elephant  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest,  getting  more  and  more 
.  wet  every  step  from  the  dew-drops  we 
shook  from  the  tall  grass  or  overhanging 
boughs,  the  whole  line  was  suddenly 
brought  to  a  stand-still. 

In  front  was  the  village  shikarri,  then 
followed  the  Doctor.  The  latter  was  the 
cause  of  the  halt.  As  the  Major  and  my- 
self pushed  to  the  front,  we  saw  him  cau- 
tiously pointing  to  a  tree  above  him  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  was  stretched 
out  for  his  shot-gun. 

**What  the  deuce  is  it?"  asked  the 
Major. 

"Don't  you  see  it  ?*•  answered  the  Doc- 
tor, excitedly.  *  Where's  that  fool  with 
my  gun  ?" 

"Do  you  mean  that  infernal  little 
bird  ?"  questioned  the  Major. 

**My  dear  Major,  that's  one  of  the 
rarest  finches.  Where's  my  gun  ?"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  in  Hindostanee. 

For  the  moment  we  were  speechless, 
but  the  sight  of  the  half-frightened  ser- 
vant coming  up  with  the  gun  loosened  at 
least  the  Major's  tongue.  He  seized  the 
gun  himself,  and  turning  to  the  Doctor, 
said,  "Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are 
thinking  of  shooting  that  bird  ?" 

"Of  course  I  am,"  answered  the  as- 
tonished Doctor. 

"And  give  the  tiger  notice  of  our  ap- 
proach ?  I've  a  hanged  good  mind  to 
shoot  you  first,"  angrily  retorted  the 
Major. 

"By  Jove !  I  forgot  all  about  the  tiger." 

There  was  no  doubt  he  had. 

As  we  entered  the  open  space,  signs 
were  not  wanting  that  the  bullock  had 
been  killed,  for  sitting  on  the  boughs  of 
trees  were  vultures,  while  others  were 
circling  above  in  the  air.  As  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  carcass  two  jackals  were  seen 
running  for  the  shelter  of  the  neighbor- 
ing jungle,  while  some  of  the  carrion 
were  gorging  themselves  on  the  corpse. 
The  tiger  had  made  a  meal  of  the  hind- 
quarters, and  we  could  easily  trace  its 
spoor  down  toward  the  nullah  or  water- 
course. 

The  Doctor,  who  had  won  first  choice 
of  stations,  determined  to  take  up  his 
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portion  in  the  fork  of  a  tree  that  com- 
manded the  open  patch,  and  also  a  short 
stretch  of  the  nullah.  The  Major  and 
myself  had  to  make  a  detour  to  take  up^ 
our  posts  lower  down  the  water-course, 
as  in  all  probability  the  tiger  would  con- 
clude to  cross  it,  and  seek  for  shelter  in 
the  dense  jungle  beyond. 

Half  an  hour  saw  us  in  position.  The 
Majbr  ensconced  himself  behind  a  rode, 
with  a  capital  view  of  the  now  nearly  dry 
river-bed,  and  a  friendly  tree  in  his  rear; 
while  I  commanded  a  long  stretch  of  the 
same,  which  just  at  the  foot  of  the  rock 
on  which  I  lay  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the 
left.  I  also  had  a  partial  view  of  the 
patch  that  the  Doctor  was  supposed  to 
guard.  Word  was  sent  to  the  beaters, 
and  I,  at  least,  waited  anxiously  for  com- 
ing events. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  silence  of 
the  jungle  was  broken  by  the  noise  of  the 
villagers. 

There  are  few  things  more  exciting 
than  waiting  to  get  your  first  sight  of  a 
tiger.  Despite  the  knowledge  that  one 
must  keep  cool,  the  nerves  got  the  upper 
hand,  and  it  seemed  as  though  the  hold- 
ing of  the  riOe  steady  had  become  an 
impossibility. 

Now  and  again  the  long  grass  that 
bordered  the  nullah  stirred,  as  some 
deer,  hog,  or  jackal,  fearful  of  the  din, 
would  dash  across  the  shallow  stream, 


and  vanish  in  the  jungle  that  stretdied  for 
miles  behind  me. 

I  was  peering  into  the  thick  under- 
growth, when  suddenly  Ali  touched  me, 
and  whispered:  ''Bagh!  b^h !"  (tiger, 
tiger)  pointing  toward  the  plot 

Yes,  standing  out  in  the  open  with  its 
head  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  din 
and  hnbbub,  angrily  twitching  its  tail, 
stood  a  magnificent  tiger.  For  some 
seconds — they  seemed  an  hour—that 
tiger  istood  there  sonte  aoo  yards  from  me, 
and  then  turned  back  into  the  woods. 
The  noise  of  the  beaters  grew  louder  and 
louder,  and  I  was  beginning  to  iear  that 
the  beast  intended  to  break  through  their 
line,  when,  almost  exactly  opposite  me, 
the  tall  grass  was  geotiy  pu^ed  aside, 
and  out  into  the  full  glare  of  day  stepped 
the  tiger.  It  started  to  pass  dbwn  the 
nullah,  but  for  a  second  halted  on  a  slab 
of  rock  to  listen  to  the  noise  of  ts 
enemies 

It  was  a  splendid  shot.  A  sharp  crack 
of  a  rifle,  and  then  to  my  joy  I  saw  the 
quarry  lying  on  its  stomach,  tearing  up 
the  ground  around  in  its  impotent  rage, 
and  growling  as  only  a  tiger  can.  There 
was  no  necessity  fw  a  second  shot,  for  as 
we  scrambled  to  the  tq3  of  the  rock  that 
had  concealed  us,  the  royal  brute  rolled 
over  on  its  side,  while  a  stream  of  blood 
from  its  mouth  made  assurance  doubly 
svLT^,— Harper's  Weekly. 
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Not.  though  you  die  to-night,  O  Sweet,  and  wail, 

A  spectre  at  my  door. 
Shall  mortal  Fear  make  Love  immortal  ixW — 

I  shall  but  love  you  more, 
Who,  from  Death's  house  retuming,give  me  still 
One  moment's  comfort  in  my  matchless  ill. 

Shadow  Houstf. 

This  tale  may  be  explained  by  those 
who  know  how  souls  are  made,  and 
where  the  bounds  of  the  Possible  are  put 
down.  I  have  lived  long  enough  in  tiiis 
country  to  know  that  it  ts  best  to  know 
nothing,  and  can  only  write  the  story  as 
it  happened. 

Dumoise  was  our  Civil  Surgeon  at 
Meridki,  and  we  called  him  "Donnatise,'^' 


because  he  was  a  round  .little^  sleepy 
little  man.  He  was  a  good  doctor  and 
never  quarreled  with  any  one,  not  even 
with  our  Deputy  Conunissioner,  who  had 
the  manners  of  a  bargee  and  the  tact  of  a 
horse.  He  married  a  girl  as  round  and 
as  sleepy  looking  as  himseUl  She  was  a 
Miss  Hillardyce,  daughter  of  **Squash" 
Hillardyce  of  the  Berars,  who  married 
his  chiefs  daughter  by  mistake.  But 
that  is  another  story. 

A  honeymoon  in  India  is  seldom  more 
than  a  weel^  long;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  a  couple  from  extending  it  over  two 
or  three  years.  This  is  a  delightful  country 
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for  marri^  folks  who  are  wrapped  up  in 
one  another.  They  can  live  absolutely 
alone  and  without  iaterruption--just  as 
the  Dormice  did.  These  two  little 
people  retired  from  the  world  after  tl.eir 
marriage,  and  were  very  happy.  They 
were  forced  of  courae,  to  give  occasional 
dinners,  but  th^y  nude  no  friends  hereby, 
and  the  Station  went  its  own  way  and 
forgot  them;  only  saying,  occasionally^ 
that  Dormouse  was  the  best  of  good 
fellows,  though  duU.  A  Civil  Surgeon 
who  never  quarrels  is  a  rarity,  appre- 
ciated as  such. 

Few  people  can  afiord  to  play  Robin- 
son Crusoe  any  where^-^least  of  all  in  In- 
dia, where  we  are  few  in  the  land,  and 
very  much  dependent  on  each  others' 
kind  ofi^es      Dumoise  was   wrong   in 
shutting  himself  from  the  world  for  a 
year,  and  he  discovered  his  mistake  when 
an  epidemic  of  typhoid  broke  out  in  the 
Station  in  the  heart  ol  the  cold  weather, 
and  his  wife  went  down.    He  was  a  shy 
little  man,  and  five  days  were  wasted  be- 
fore he  realized  that  Blrs.  Dumoise  was 
burning  with  something  worse  than  sim- 
ple fever,  and  three  days  more  passed  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  call  on  Mrs.  Shute, 
the  engineer's  wife,  and  timidly  speak 
about  his  trouble.    Nearly  every  house- 
hold in  India  knows  that  doctors  are  very 
helpless  in  typhoid.    The  batde  must  be 
fought  out  between  death  and  the  nurses, 
minute  by  minute  and  degree  by  degree. 
Mrs.  Shute  almost  boxed  Dumobe's  ears 
(or  what  she  called  his  ''criminal  delay,'' 
and  went  of!  at  once  to  look  after  the 
poor  girl.     We   had  several   cases   of 
typhoid  in  the  Station  that  winter  and, 
as  the  average*  of  death  is  about  one  in 
every  five  cases,  we  felt  certain  that  we 
should  have  to  lose  somebody.    But  all 
did  theu*  best    The  women  sat  up  nurs- 
ing the  women,  and  the  men  turned  to 
and   tended   the  bachelors    who    were 
down,  and  we  wrestled  with  those  typhoid 
cases  for  fifty- six  days,  and  brought  them 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  in 
tRumph.    But,  just  when  we  thought  all 
was  over,  and  were  going  to  give  a  dai^e 
tp  celebrate  the  victory,  little  Mrs.  Pu- 
moise  got  a  rel^p^  and  died  in  ^w^k> 
and  tfie  Station   went   to   the   funeral. 


Dumoise  broke  down  utterly  at  the  brink 
of  the  grave,  and  had  to  be  taken  away. 
After  the  death,  Dumoise  crept  into  his 
own  house  and  reftised  to  be  comforted. 
He  did  his  duties  perfectly,  but  we  all 
felt  that  he  should  go  on  leave,  and  the 
other  men  of  his  own  service  told  him  so. 
Dumoise  was  very  thankful  for  the  sug- 
gestion—he was  thankful  for  anything  in 
those  days—and  went  to  Chini  on  a 
walking-tour.  Chini  is  some  twenty 
marches  from  Simla,  in  the  heart  of  the 
hills,  and  the  scenery  is  good  if  you  are 
in  trouble.  You  pass  through  big,  still 
deodar  forests,  and  under  big,  still  cliffe, 
and  over  big,  still  grass-downs,  swelling 
like  a  woman's  breasts:  and  the  wind 
across  the  grass,  and  the  rain  among  the 
deodars  say:  ''Hush,  hush,  hush !" 
So  little  Dumoise  was  packed  off  to 
Chmi,  to  wear  down  his  s^M^'with  a  full- 
plate  camera,  and  a  rifle.  He  took  also 
a  useless  bearer,  because  the  man  had 
been  his  wife's  fovorite  servant.  *  He  was 
idle  and  a  thief,  but  Dumoise  trusted 
everything  to  him. 

On  his  way  back  from  Chini,  Dumoise 
turned  aside  to  Bagi,  through  the  Forest 
Reserve  which  is  on  the  spur  of  Mount 
Huttoo.  Some  men  who  have  traveled 
more  than  a  little  say  that  the  march 
from  Kotegarh  to  Bagi  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  creation.  It  runs  through  dark  wet 
forest,  and  ends  suddenly  in  bleak, 
nipped  hill-side  and  black  rocks.  Bagi 
dak-bungalow  is  open  to  all  the  winds 
and  is  bitterly  cold.  Few  people  go  to 
Bagi.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
Dumoise  went  there.  He  halted  at  seven 
in  the  evening,  and  his  bearer  went  down 
the  hill-side  to  the  village  to  engage 
coolies  for  the  next  day's  march.  The 
sun  had  set,  and  the  night  winds  were  * 
beginning  to  croon  among  the  rocks. 
Dumoise  leaned  on  the  railing  of  the 
verandah,  waiting  for  his  bearer  to  return. 
The  man  came  back  almost  immediately 
after  he  had  disappeared,  and  at  such  a 
rate  that  Dumoise  fancied  he  must  have 
crossed  a  bear.  He  was  running  as  hard 
as  he  could  up  the  face  of  the  hill. 

But  there  was  no  bear  to  account  for 
his  terror.  He  raced  to  the  vemndah 
ahdfeil  down,  the  blood  ^piirltl«  froipi 
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his  nose  and  his  face  iron-gray.  Then  he 
gurgled:  *'I  have  seen  the  Memsahibf 
(mistress.)   I  have  seen  the  Memsahibf^' 

"Where,**  said  Dumoise. 

"Down  there,  walking  on  the  road  to 
the  village.  She  was  in  a  blue  dress,  and 
she  lifted  the  veil  of  her  bonnet  and  said: 
*Ram  Dass,  give  my  Salaams  to  the 
Sahib,  (master,)  and  tell  him  that  I  shall 
meet  him  next  month  at  Nuddea.'  Then 
I   ran  away,  because  I  was  afraid.  '* 

What  Dumoise  said  or  did  I  do  not 
know.  Ram  Dass  declares  that  he  said 
nothing,  but  walked  up  and  down  the 
verandah  all  the  cold  night,  waiting  for 
the  Mentsahib  to  come  up  the  hill,  and 
stretching  out  his  arms  into  the  dark  like 
a  madman.  But  no  Mentsahib  came, 
and,  next  day,  he  went  on  to  Simla  cross- 
questioning  the  bearer  every  hour. 

Ram  Dass  could  only  say  that  he  had 
met  Mrs.  Dumoise  and  that  she  had  lifted 
up  her  veil  and  given  him  the  message 
which  he  had  faithfully  repeated  to  Du- 
moise. To  this  statement  Ram  Dass  ad- 
hered. He  did  not  know  where  Nuddea 
was,  had  do  friends  at  Nuddea,  and 
would  most  certainly  never  go  to  Nud- 
dea; even  though  his  pay  were  doubled. 

Nuddea  is  in  Bengal,  and  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  a  doctor  serving  in  the 
Punjab.  It  must  be  more  than  twelve 
hundred  miles  from  Meridki. 

Dumoise  went  through  Simla  without 
halting,  and  returned  to  Meridki  there  to 
take  over  charge  from  the  man  who  had 
been  officiating  for  him  during  his  tour. 
There  were  some  dispensary  accounts  to 
be  explained,  and  some  recent  orders  of 
the  Surgeon-General  to  be  noted,  and, 
altogether,  the  taking-over  was  a  full 
day's  work.  In  the  evening,  Dumoise 
told  his  locum  tenens,  who  was  an  old 
friend  of  his  bachelor  days,  what  had 
happened  at  Bagi ;  and  the  man  said  that 
Ram  Dass  might  as  well  have  chosen 
Tuticorin  while  he  was  about  it. 

At  that  moment  a  telegraph-peon  came 
in  with  a  telegram  from  Simla,  ordering 
Dumoise  not  to  take  over  charge  at 
Meridki,  but  to  go  at  once  to  Nuddea  on 
special  duty.  There  was  a  nasty  out- 
break of  cholera  at  Nuddea,  and  the 
Bengal  Goverrnnent  being  shorthanded, 


as  usual,  had  borrowed  a  surgeon  from  the 
Punjab. 

Dumoise  threw  the  telegram  across  the 
table  and  said:— **Well  ?** 

The  other  doctor  said  nothing.  It  was 
all  that  he  could  say. 

Then  he  remembered  that  Dumoise  had 
passed  through  Simla  on  his  way  from 
Bagi ;  and  thus  might,  possibly,  have 
heard  first  news  of  the  impending  trans- 
fer. 

He  tried  to  put  the  question,  and  he 
implied  suspicion  into  words,  but  Dumoise 
stopped  him  with: — *'If  I  had  desired  Ma/, 
I  should  never  jiave  comeback  from  Chini. 
I  was  shooting  there.  I  wish  to  live  for  I 
have  things  to  do  .  .  .  .  but  I  shall 
not  be  sorry.'* 

The  other  man  bowed  his  head,  and 
helped  in  the  twilight,  to  pack  up 
Dumoise's  just  opened  trunks.  Ram 
Dass  entered  with  the  lamps. 

"Where  is  the  Sahib  going?  **  he  asked. 

"To  Nuddea,**  said  Dumoise  softly. 

Ram  Dass  clawed  Dumoise's  knees  and 
boots  and  begged  him  not  to  go.  Ram 
Dass  wept  and  howled  till  he  was  turned 
out  of  the  room.  Then  he  wrapped  up 
all  his  belongings  and  came  back  to  ask 
for  a  character.  He  was  not  going  to 
Nuddea  to  see  his  Sahib  die,  and,  perhaps 
to  die  himself. 

So  Dumoise  gave  the  man  his  wages 
and  went  down  to  Nuddea  alone;  the 
other  doctor  bidding  him  good-bye  as 
one  under  sentence  of  death. 

Eleven  days  later,  he  had  joined  his 
Memsahib\  and  the  Bengal  Government 
had  to  borrow  a  fresh  doctor  to  cope  with 
that  epidemic  at  Nuddea.  The  first  im- 
portation lay  dead  in  Chooadanga  Dak- 
Bungalow.  Rudyard  KtpHng. 


Our  fieithers  to  their  graves  have  gone; 

Their  strife  is  past — ^their  triumph  won; 

But  sterner  trials  await  the  race 

Which  rises  in  their  honored  place — 

A  moral  warfiare  with  the  crime 

And  folly  of  an  evil  time.  WhitHer. 

The  thoroughly  great  men  are  those 
who  have  done  everything  thoroughly, 
and  who  have  never  despised  anything, 
however  small,  of  God's  making. 

Ruskitu 
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Many  stories  weird  and  wonderftil 
have  come  to  as  as  a  legacy  of  the  past. 
We  hear  of  huge  serpents,  with  tongues 
of  poison,  eyes  of  flame,  and  wings  of 
prodigious  strength.  These  were  the 
fabled  dragons,  which,  in  the  form  de- 
scribed, existed  only  in  the  imaginations 
of  the  story  tellers.  Yet,  in  modem 
times,  we  learn  that  the  most  unprobable 
of  these  strange  tales  have  some  founda- 
tion in  fact.  The  exaggerations  of  fic- 
tion are  the  products  of  abnormal  im- 
agination, and  there  is  the  less  excuse 
for  the  extravaganzas,  because  there  ac- 
tually exist  many  creatures  whose  forms 
and  habits  are  as  wonderful  as  were  those 
of  the  fiercest  dragons  of  antiquity. 

Notable  characteristics  of  all  the 
fabled  monsters  of  the  dragon  tribe  were 
their  surprising  powers  of  swift  and  long 
continued  flight,  their  fiery  fierceness  of 
expression,  and  the  distinctive  vigor  of 
their  jaws.  All  these  belong  to  our  liv- 
ing dragons  too,— ^e  dragons  of  the  air. 
These  are  the  dragon  flies,  as  they  are 


in  this  region;  horse-stingers^  as  they  are 
cafled  without  a  shadow  of  justification 
for  the  name,  by  the  children  of  Britain. 


Fig.  I. 
appropriately  called;  darning  needles,  as 
the  children  name  them,  doubUessly,  be- 
cause of  their  long  slender  bodies;  ntos- 
qmio  hawks,  as  they  are  styled  by  some 


Pig.  a. 
All  of  these  tides  suggest  an  aspect  more 
or  less  unpleasing;  and  indeed  to  most 
people  the  creature  is  a  horrible  creation. 

Its  eyes  are  brilliant  in  their  sunny 
depths,  and  its  wings  are  in  tint 
and  texture  indescribable,  but  the  mouth 
parts  are  actually  terrifymg  to  the  ob- 
server, the  jaws  are  formidable  and 
threatening.  Yet  this  dislike  of  ours  to- 
ward the  insect  may  be  to  a  great  extent 
the  result  of  prejudice;  undoubtedly  if  we 
could  examine  a  dragon  fly,  dispassion- 
ately and  without  bias,  we  would  find 
more  of  beauty  than  of  ugliness  about 
the  creature.  The  French  entomologists 
delight  to  extol  the  beauties  of  the  insect, 
its  elegance  of  shape,  its  grace  of  move- 
ment, the  splendor  of  its  coloring;  and  the 
people  of  France '  have  shown  their  ad- 
miration by  naming  it  ''Demoiselle." 

But  let  us  examine  for  ourselves  some 
of  these  aerial  wonders, — flying  terrors  to 
us,  winged  beauties  to  some.  Figure  i 
represents  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  of 
its  kind;  the  sketch,  however,  is  reduced 
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in  size  from  the  original  nearly  one-half. 
During  the  last  summer  I  have  taken  four 
specimens  of  this  insect  of  extraordinary 
size:  each  measuring  4>^  inches  from 
head  to  tail,  and  6  inches  between  op- 
posite wing  tips.  This  gorgeous  creature 
is  a  representative  of  the  \r^oi  Aeshna. 
But  a  poor  idea  of  the  insect's  beauty 
is  obtainable  from  a  sketch:  we  must 
gaze  on  the  real  creature.  First  let  us 
catch  it  Our  hunting  apparatus  will 
consist  of  an  ordinary  butterfly  net;  our 
field,  the  region  of  a  pond  or  some 
stream  with  wooded  banks,  during  any 
of  the  summer  or  early  autumn  months. 
Here  we  shall  find  the  dragon  at  home, 
ft-eely  indulging  the  murderous  propen- 
sity of  its  nature.  How  it  flits  through 
the  air,  without  ^ny  apparent  purpose  in 
its  movements,  occasionally  poising  it- 
self like  a  hawk  above  its  prey,  then  dart- 
ing ofl  with  a  speed  so  great  than  no 
analysis  of  its  movements  is  possible 
We  must  watch  for  an  opportunity,  and  as 
the  creature  comes  within  range,  make  a 


Fig.  3. 
stroke  with  the  net  It  struggles  might- 
ily against  the  imprisoning  gauze;  but 
we  can  remove  it  without  fear  of  injury  to 
ourselves:  then  we  can  examine  it  at 
leisure.  *  Look  at  its  eyes;  eye-masses  we 
should  call  them,  for  each  of  those  lus- 


trous balls  shows  under  the  microscope 
over  twelve  thousand  'separate  and  dis- 
tinct facets,  near  twenty-five  thousand  in 
both.  Beside  these  huge  compound  eyes, 
the   insect  possesses  three  single  eyes, 


Fig.  4. 
occilH  they  are  called;  these  are  set  be- 
tween the  larger  balls.  The  eye  focets 
are  of  varying  size,  and  apparently  suited 
for  either  long  or  short  range  of  vision. 
A  naturalist  friend  of  mine  in  a  recent 
letter  calls  the  dragon  fly's  orb  of  sight, 
a  "telescopic-microscopic  eye."  The 
wings  too  present  a  sheen  of  wondrous 
beauty.  Could  human  power  fashion  any 
fabric  so  delicate  and  beautiful  ?  Now  ex- 
amine the  mouth;  if  organs  of  this  shape 
and  corresponding  size  belong  to  the  lion 
or  tiger,  we  would  regard  those  beasts 
with  greater  terror  than  we  do  now. 

But  let  us  seek  other  dragons;  there  is 
a  variety  of  them  in  these  parts.  Here 
(figure  2.)  is  one  of  the  thick  bodied  kind; 
this  is  vary  common  in  European  lands;  it 
is  called  LibelltUa  depressa^  and  in  gen- 
eral shape  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
slender  creature  before  described.  Each 
must  examine  for  himself  the  specimen; 
space  permits  no  extended  description. 

Figure  3  is  a  sketch  of  the  cloud-wing 
dragon  fly;  figure  4  illustrates  a  dragon 
of  the  order  Diplax;  and  figure  5  repre- 
sents the  larva  of  the  last  named. 

The  larvae  of  the  these  insects,  the 
young  dragons  as  we  may  call  them,  are 
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not  less  interesting  in  form  and  habit 
than  are  the  flying  images  themselves. 
During  the  early  stages  the  dragon-fly 
lives  m  water;  its  popular  name  in  this 
condition  is  water  tiger.  This  appela- 
tion,  implying  fiercenesses  well  deserved. 
The  creature  apparentiy  lives 
to  eat,  and  its  entire  life  is  a 
career  of  murder. 

Let  us  examine  the  larva  of  / 
the  large  insect,  Aeshna  grandis 
(figure  6.)  The  mouth  parts 
are  wonderful.  In  itonX.  of  the 
jaws  b  a  large  homy  plate  set  as  a 
this  has  been  named  the  mask.  The 
front  of  this  mask  is  provided  with  a  pair 
of  efficient  forceps,  which  are  finely 
toothed  along  a  portion  of  the  inner 
ec^es.  "With  this  instrument  the  insect 
catches  its  prey.  The  sketch  (figure  6) 
represents  such  a  larva  with  mask  ex- 
tended, in  the  act  of  striking. 

The  dragon  fly's  method  of  propelling 
itself  through  the  water  may  be  studied 
by  placing  a  larva  in  a  vessel  of  turbid 
water,  and  carefiilly  observing  its  actions. 
The  insect  takes  water  into  the  body  and 


Fig.  5- 
shield; 


Fig.  6. 

then  forcibly  expels  the  same  through 
valvular  openings  at  the  posterior  end, 
thus  securing  a  direct  motion  of  the  body. 
This  principle  has  been  applied  in  the 
construction  of  certain  forms  of  steam- 
boats; the  water  being  admitted  into  the 
chambers  of  such  vessels,  and  then  ex- 
pelled b^  the  action  of  powerful  pumps. 
The  backward  movement  of  the  water 


reacts  upon  the  vessel  and  propels  it 
forward  witii  considerable  speed.  It  is 
confessed  that  thisjprinciple  of  boat  pro- 


Fig.  7. 
pulsion  was  learned  from  the  habit  of  the 
water-tiger. 

Dragon  fly  larvae  are  voracious  feeders; 
they  devour  aquatic  insects  of  such  kinds 
as  they  are  able  to  capture,  also  fish 
spawn  in  great  quantity,  and  even  small 
fish.  Fish  raisers,  who  know  this,  wage 
fierce  war  upon  the  dragon  fly  and  all  its 
kind.  It  is  impracticable  to  capture 
large  numbers  of  the  larvae,  and  efforts  are 
more  wisely  directed  toward  killing  the 
mature  insect,  as  soon  as  possible  after 
its  escape  from  the  water,  thereby  pre- 
venting the  deposition  of  eggs.  The  in- 
sect lives  several  months  in  the  krval 
state,  and  then  becomes  a  pupa,  with 
comparatively  little  change,  however. 
Unlike  most  insect  pupae,  the  dragon  fly 
in  this  stage  is  still  active  and  hungry. 
After  a  life  in  the  water  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  months,  the  insect  is  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  last  stage  of  its  career. 
It  usually  crawls  upon  a  reed  or  some 
such  convenient  support,  and  there,  hold- 
ing by  its  legs,  bursts  open  the  pupa 
shell,  and  emerges  as  a  winged  insect. 
Figure  7  illustrates  this  process  in  the 
case  of  Libellula  depressa^  the  mature 
form  of  which  was  sketched  in  figure  2. 
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At  first  the  wings  are  small  and  thick; 
they  soon  dry,  however,  and  the  insect 
leaves  its  discarded  coat^and  sets  out  upon 
an  aerial  voyage  of  carnage  and  death. 

The  female  dragon  fly  deposits  her  eggs 
in  the  water,  some  species  simply  drop- 
ping them  into  the  liquid,  others  gluing 
them  in  masses  on  water  weeds 

All  the  dragon  flies  thus  far  referred  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  LtbelbUideSy  in 


Fig.  8. 
which  the  head  is  rounded.  Another 
group  is  that  of  the  Agriomdes,  very 
slender  creatures,  with  their  heads  set 
crosswise,  so  that  they  look  with  wings 
rremoved,  very  Uke  (tiny  croquet  mallets. 
Figure  8  illustrates  one  of  our  oommon 
agrionides,  its  body  is  as  dtender  as  a 


Like  its  near  relative,  it  belongs  to  the 
order  Neuroptera  or  nerve-winged  in- 
sects, so-called  on  account  of  the  delicate 
veinings  and  nerve-like  reticulations  of 
the  wings.  The  adult  ant-lion  is  a  beau- 
tiful insect;  (figure  9)  though  not  remark- 
able for  any  peculiarity  of  appearance  or 
habit;  its  larva  however  is  a  noted  being. 
The  larva  is  shown  in  figure  10;  observe 
its  stout  body,  and  strong,  formidable 
jaws.  This  creature  lives  in  the  sand, 
making  for  itself  a  pit,  from  two  to  ithree 
inches  in  diameter,  and  nearly  two  indies 
deep.  This  is  sjrmmetrical  and  funnel- 
shaped;  it  is  shown  in  figure  11.  At  the 
bottom  the  ant-lion  lies  con- 
cealed, only  its  jaws  pro- 
ject Any  unfortunate  ant 
hastening  toward  its  home,  or 
bent  on  search  for  food,  on 
coming  to  the  treacherous  pit-  Fig.  xo. 
fall  is  apt  to  tumble  down,  there  to  be 
seised  and  devoured  by  the  hidden  lion. 
If  the  ant  gains  a  foothold  on  the  side  of 
the  funnel  and  starts  to  climb,  the  con 
];  ce  al  ed  larva 
^throws  up  a 
£  quantity  of  sand 
£  this  likely  precipe 
%  itates  the  ant  once 
Fig.  II.  more  into  the  pit  , 

There  is  wonderful  diversity  in  the 
habits  of  insects.  Could  we  but  fathom 
their  nature  to  its  depths,  and  learn  the 
purposes  of  their  little  lives,  we  would 
be  wiser  than  we  are.      /.  E.   Taltnage, 


Fig.  9. 
sewing  needle,  its  prevailing  tint  is  an  in- 
describable blue  or  green. 

Another  insect,  certainly  a  cousin,  it 
not  a  nearer  relative  of  the  dragon  fly,  is 
the  Lant-Uon,     AfyrmcUon  formicarms. 


"What  is  the  real  good," 
I  ask  in  musing  mood; 
"Order,"  said  the  law  court; 
"Knowledge,"  said  the  school; 
"Truth,"  said  the  wise  man; 
"Pleasure,"  said  the  fool; 
"Love,"  said  the  maiden; 
"Beauty,"  said  the  page; 
"Freedom,"  said  the  dreamer; 
"Home,"  said  the  sage; 
"Fame,"  said  the  soldier, 
"Eiquity,"  the  seer. 
Spake  my  heart  full  sadly: 
"The  answer  is  not  here." 
Then  within  my  bosom 
Softly  this  I  heard: 
"Each  heart  holds  the  secret; 
'Kindness'  is  the  word." 
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CMtVALXY. 

Op  all  the  writers  of  the  days  of  Chiv- 
ahy,  none  is  more  fiunous  than  the  im- 
mortal Sn-John  Froiasait.  His  journey- 
iogs  from  the  courts  of  princes  and 
feudal  lords,  throughout  England,  France 
and  Spain  are  faithfully  described  in  his 
ruownsd  Chronicles.  His  opportunities 
for  studying  tiie  celebrated  men  of  his 
time^uid  tiie  customs  and  practioes  of  the 
most  interesting  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ivere  the  best,  and  he  employed 
them  wisely,  in  making  a  flEuthful  record 
of  all  that  be  saw,  and  that  is  illustrative 
of  the  heroic  days  in  which  he  lived,  A. 
D.  i337-'i4ia 

That  we  may  thorous^ly  appreciate 
and  enjoy  the  extracts  and  annotadons 
bcm  his  writings  whidi  it  is  proposed  to 
give,  it  may  be  well,  by  way  of  tntro- 
dnction,  to  devote  some  space  to 
an  explanation  €f  the  significance  and 
character  of  the  institution  of  Chivalry 
itself. 

The  word  Chivalry,  derived  from  the 
French  CbevaiUr,  has  the  same  literal 
meaning  as  the  English  word  Cavalry, 
signifying  a  body  of  soldiers  serving  on 
bon^iaok;  but  as  afqplied  to  the  history  of 
theHiddle  Ages,  it  has  a  pecuHar  meaning, 
and  represents  a  great  military  institution, 
established  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  having  professedly  a  moral  ob- 
ject and  governed  by  fixed  laws,  rules 
and  customs.  The  religious  character 
taken  up  by  the  profession  of  arms  and 
blended  with  it,  probably  dates  from  the 
ninth  or  tenth  century,  when  the  com- 
mutation of  penances  prescribed  by  the 
canons  of  the  Romish  Church  for  pil- 
grimages to  Rome  or  Jerusalem,  and  the 
widespread  belief  that  the  end  of  the 
wodd  was  rapidly  approaching,  contrib- 
uted to  such  a  union,  especially  among 
the  chivalrous  Normans,  who  were  the 
first  to  adopt  the  religious  character  and 
to  engage  in  military  enterprises,  having 
reUgiotts  ends  or  objects  in  view.  Dur- 
ing the  eleventh  century,  this  disposition 
spread  throughout  Europe  and  the  union 
of  religious  and  military  ardor  led  near- 
ly all  professors  of  Chivalry  into  many 
hemic  enteirprises  of  a  religious  character. 


the  diief  of  which  were,  imdoabtedly,  Che 
Crusades. 

The  objects  of  Chi vaky  from  thisperiod 
were  deaily  defined  to  rescue  tfK 
oppressed  from  oppressioii,  to  assert  the 
dignity  and  protect  the  vhtue  of  womea, 
and  to  maintain  the  religious  fidth  agahst 
the  infidel.  An  instkutton  with  such  ob- 
jects, emIwaciDg  the  noblest  bom,  the 
braitest  and  best  soldiers  of  all  European 
countries  in  its  membership  could  not  fail 
to  eRCTcise  a  remarkable  tefUience  on  the 
times  hi  which  h  flourished.  Mr.  James 
in  his  history  of  Chivalry  says:  "These 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Cfafvafry,  more 
than  any  other  mstitotioa,  except  reli- 
gion, aided  to  work  out  the  civilbartion  of 
Europe.  It  first  taught  devotion  and 
reverence  to  those  weak  frur  beings,  wh«, 
but  in  their  beauty  and  gentieness,  have 
no  defence.  It  first  raised  love  above 
the  passions  of  the  ibnile,  and  by  dignyy- 
ing  woman,  made  woman  worthy  of  lonre. 
It  gave  purity  to  enthusiasm,  crushed 
barbarous  selfishness,  tan^fbt  ti»  heart  to 
expand  like  a  flower  to  the  sunsUne, 
beautified  iflory  with  generosity,  and 
smoothed  even  the  rugged  brow  of  war." 

Chivalry  prevailed  when  feudalism  was 
at  its  height,  but  was  most  promiaeot  in 
England  during  tiie  reigns  of  Richard  I., 
Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  The  m* 
glorious  days  of  King  John,  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  II.,  ofiiered  but  little  en- 
couragement to  an  institution  in  which 
gallantry  and  valor  had  so  large  a  share. 
Edward  III.  was  a  munificent  patron  of 
Chivalry,  domg  everything  he  could  to 
foster  it.  He  delighted  in  all  manner  of 
military  exploits,  in  -the  celebration  of 
jousts  and  tournaments,  and  lost  no  op- 
portunity of  improving  the  professien  ef 
arms. 

Chivalry  as  an  organized  mstitution 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  country,  but 
pervaded  Europe.  It  had  Its  settled 
rules,  orders  and  customs.  The  warriors 
of  Chivalrous  times  underwent  a  long 
initiation,  having  to  pass  through  the 
several  stages  of  progress,  as  page, 
squire  and  knight,  whh  fidelity  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  office,  which  had 
duties  and   responsibilities  peculiar  to 
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*tself.  As  early  as  the  age  of  twelve  the 
Christian  warrior  entered  upon  the  office 
of  page,  remaining  in  it  for  two  years. 
This  period  was  one  of  instruction,  in 
which  the  acolyte  of  Chivalry  learned 
modesty,  obedience  and  skill  in  horse- 
manship, and  was  exercised  in  the  use  of 
the  lighter  weapons  which  he  would  have 
to  bear,  as  squire  and  knight,  in  the 
battlefield.  The  page  was  usually  re- 
tained at  the  court  or  castle  of  some 
noble  baron,  whom  he  attended  in  his 
field  of  sports,  as  well  as  at  the  tourna- 
ment and  camp.  He  poured  out  the 
wine  for  his  lord  at  the  banquet,  flayed 
and  disemboweled  the  prey  taken  at  the 
hunt,  placed  it  on  the  table  when  cooked 
and  carved  the  dishes.  His  duty  was 
largely  in  attendance  upon  the  ladies,  for 
whom  he  performed  many  acts  of 
courtesy,  and  among  whom  made  many 
friends,  who  should  have  pride  in  his  future 
prowess  as  squire  or  knight. 

His  noviciate  passed,  the  more  onerous 
duties  of  squire  commenced.  The  office  ot 
squire  combined  duties  of  a  warlike  and 
of  a  menial  character.  Among  the  latter, 
he  laced  his  master's  helmet,  buckled  his 
cuirass,  closed  the  rivets  of  his  armor  and 
in  some  instances  performed  other  duties 
of  a  valet  de  chambre^  such  as  shaving  his 
lord's  face  and  curling  his  hair.  The 
more  manly  exercises  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  were  those  best  suited  to  fit  him 
for  war.  They  consisted  in  feats  ot 
strength  and  agility,  tilting  and  riding, 
and  military  evolutions  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  related  of  the  renowned  Boucicaut, 
that  he  was  taught  to  spring  upon  a 
horse  while  armed  at  all  points;  to  exer- 
cise himself  in  running;  to  strike  for  a 
length  of  time  with  ax  or  club;  to  dance, 
to  throw  somersets  when  entirely  armed, 
except  his  helmet;  to  mount  horseback, 
behind  a  comrade,  by  barely  laying  a 
hand  on  his  sleeve;  to  raise  himself  be- 
tween partition  walls  to  any  height,  by 
placing  his  back  against  one  and  his 
knees  and  hands  against  the  other;  to 
mount  a  ladder  placed  against  a  tower  on 
the  under  side,  solely  by  aid  of  his  hands; 
to  throw  a  javelin  and  to  pitch  a  bar. 
The  most  important  of  a  squire's  duties, 
however,  were  on  the   battlefield.    He 


had  charge  of  his  master's  shield  and 
horse,  and  when  in  actual  engagement, 
he  had  to  support  him  in  any  undertaking 
that  he  might  propose.  Although  in 
theory,  the  office  of  squire  was  prepara- 
tory to  tl^t  of  knighthood,  there  are 
many  instances  where  the  squires  pre- 
ferred  to  remain  such,  and  in  that  office, 
were  in  conmiand  of  small  bodies  of 
troopers,  whom  they  led  to  the  aid  of  any 
to  whom  honor  or  profit  might  take 
them. 

Knighthood,  however,  was  the  office  of 
honor  and  command  in  Chivalry,  and  its 
attainment  signified  hardihood,  courage, 
and  the  best  qualities  of  heart  and  hand. 
The  ceremonies  by  which  it  was  conferred, 
whenever  time  and  place  permitted,  were 
long  and  splendid.  Preparatory  to  en- 
tering upon  his  new  dignity  the  squire 
was  stripped  of  his  garments  and  took  a 
bath;  on  leaving  which  he  was  clad  in  a 
white  tunic,  the  symbol  of  purity;  a  red 
robe,  emblematic  of  the  blood  he  was  to 
shed  in  the  cause  of  Chivalry;  and  a 
black  doublet,  in  token  of  death,  which 
would  be  his  lot,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
fellowmen.  Thus  purified  and  clothed 
he  would  enter  the  church  and  pass  the 
night  in  prayer,  often  alone,  but  some- 
times with  a  friend  who  prayed  with  him. 
The  first  act  of  the  next  morning  was 
that  of  confession,  after  which  he  took 
conununion  or  the  sacrament  He  then 
advanced  to  the  altar,  where  the  prince 
or  noble  lord,  from  whom  he  was  to  re- 
ceive the  order  of  knighthood,  stood, 
and  kneeling  before  him,  he  would  re- 
ceive the  accolade — three  strokes  upon 
the  neck,  with  the  flat  part  of  a  sword, 
in  the  hands  of  him  who  conferred  the 
distinction  —  accompanied  by  words, 
about  as  follows:  "In  the  name  of  God 
and  St  George  (or  St  Michael)  I  make 
thee  a  Knight;  be  faithfiil,  bold  and  fortu- 
nate." 

After  this  the  churchmen  and  very 
often  ladies  of  high  rank  who  were  pre- 
sent assisted  to  array  the  new  knight  in 
the  garb  of  his  order;  putting  on  first 
his  gilt  spurs,  then  his  coat  of  mail,  his 
breastplate,  arm  pieces,  gauntlets,  and 
last  of  all  his  sword,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously laid  upon  the  altar.    The  oath  of 
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Chivalry  was  then  administered  to  him, 
which  was  to  the  efiect  that  he  would  be 
^thful  to  God,  to  the  king  and  to  the 
ladies.  After  this  his  helmet  was  brought 
to  him  aind  a  horse,  upon  which  he 
usually  sprang  without  the  aid  of  stirrups 
and  carracoled  within  the  church,  brand- 
ishing his  lance  and  flourishing  his  sword. 
Then  quitting  the  sacred  edifice  he  ex- 
hibited himself  in  similar  manner  before 
the  public. 

The  ceremonies  of  investiture  of  the 
(Merent  orders  of  knighthood  were 
quite  varied,  and  in  some  respects  were 
often  suggestive  of  an  origin,  die  same 
as  ceremonies  of  the  Masonic  Order,  in 
the  perverted  ordinances  of  the  Gosj>el 
practiced  by  the  early  Christians,  after 
the  priesthood  had  been  taken  away. 
The  following  account  of  the  rituals  be- 
longing to  the  Order  of  the  Bath  is  ex- 
tremely curious  and  will  illustrate  some 
points  of  resemblance  such  as  are  re- 
ferred to  above:  "Each  of  the  new 
knights  was  attended  by  two  squires  of 
honor,  gentlemen  of  blood,  and  bearing 
coats  of  arms,  who  were  worshipfully  re- 
ceived at  the  door  of  an  appointed  cham- 
ber by  the  king-of-arms  and  the  gentle- 
man usher  of  the  Order.  The  person 
thus  elected  entered  into  the  chamber 
with  the  squires,  who  being  experienced 
in  matters  of  Chivalry  were  usually  called 
esquire-governors.  They  instructed  the 
candidate  in  the  nature,  dignity  and 
duties  of  the  military  order;  they  took 
care  that  all  the  ceremonies  should  be 
explained,a^  they  had  allegorical  significa- 
tions, and  punctually  observed.  The 
elected  was  not  permitted  to  be  seen  by 
outsiders  fi'om  the  time  he  entered  upon 
the  ceremonies,  and  the  esquire-governors 
on  the  first  evening  of  his  entry,  sent  for 
a  proper  barber  to  make  ready  a  bathing 
vessel,  handsomely  lined  inside  and  out 
with  linen,  having  cross  hoops  over  it, 
covered  with  tapestry;  a  blanket  was 
spread  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the 
bathing  vessel.  The  beard  of  the  elected 
being  shaven  and  his  hair  cut,  the  squires 
acquainted  the  sovereign  or  great  mas- 
ter of  the  order  that  he  was  prepared  for 
the  bath.  Some  of  the  sage  and  experi- 
enced knights  then  went  into  council  and 


prepared  to  direct  the  elect  in  the  order 
and  feats  of  Chivalry.  These  knights  be- 
ing preceded  by  several  esquires  of  the 
sovereign's  household,  and  accompanied 
by  minstrels  playing  songs  of  rejoicing 
on  their  instruments,  repaired  to  the 
prince's  chamber.  The  esquire-gover- 
nors upon  hearing  the  music,  undressed 
the  elected  and  put  him  into  the  bath. 
The  music  ceasing,  the  grave  knights 
entering  the  chamber  without  any  noise, 
severally,  one  after  the  other,  kneeling 
near  the  bathing  vessel,  wiih  a  soft  voice ^ 
instructed  the  elected  in  the  nature  and 
course  of  the  bath,  and  put  him  in 
mind  that  forever  after  he  ought  to  keep 
his  body  and  mind  pure  and  undefined. 
Thereupon  the  knights,  each  of  them, 
cast  some  of  the  water  of  the  bath  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  elected,  and  /etired, 
while  the  esquire  -  governors  took  the 
elected  out  of  the  bath  and  conducted 
him  to  his  pallet  bed,  which  was  plain 
and  without  curtains.  .  As  soon  as  his 
body  was  dry,  they  clothed  him  very 
warm  in  a  robe  of  russet,  having  long 
sleeves  reaching  down  to  the  ground, 
and  tied  about  the  middle  with  a  cordon 
of  ash  colored  and  russet  silk,  with  rus- 
set hood,  like  to  a  hermit,  having  a  white 
napkin  hanging  to  die  cordon  or  girdle. 
The  barber  having  removed  the  bathing 
vessel,  the  experienced  knights  again 
entered,  and  from  hence  conducted  the 
elected  to  the  chapel  of  King  Henry  VII. 
They  being  thus  entered  preceded  by  all 
the  esquires  making  rejoicings  and  the 
minstrels  playing  before  them,  the  elected 
thanked  the  knights  and  squires  for 
their  kind  services;  and  they  all  departed, 
leaving  only  the  elected,  one  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  the  church  of  Westminster, 
the  chandler  and  the  verger  of  the 
church.  There  he  performed  his  vigils 
during  the  whole  night  in  prayers  to  God, 
yith  a  taper  burning  before  him. 

When  the  day  broke  and  the  elected 
had  heard  morning  prayers,  the  esquire- 
governors  reconducted  him  to  the 
prince's  chamber  and  laid  him  in  bed. 
When  the  proper  time  came,  the  great 
master  was  informed  that  he  was  ready 
to  rise,  and  the  sage  knights  were  com- 
manded to  proceed  again  to  the  chamber. 
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The  elected  having  been  aroused  by  the 
music  and  the  esquires  having  provided 
everything  in  readiness,  the  knights  at 
their  entry  wished  the  elected  a  good 
morning  and  ordered  him  to  arise,  where- 
upon the  esquires  taking  him  by  the  arm, 
the  oldest  of  the  knights  gave  him  his 
shirt,  the  next  his  breeches,  the  third  his 
doublet,  the  fourth  a  surcoat  of  red  tar- 
tan, Uned  and  edged  with  white  sarsenet, 
two  Others  took  him  out  of  bed,  two 
others  drew  on  his  boots,  in  token  of  the 
beginning  of  his  warfictre,  another  girded 
him  with  his  white  girdle,  put  on  his 
coif  or  bonnet;  and  lastly,  another  flung 
on  him  the  costly  mantle  of  his  order." 
Such  appear  to  have  been  some  of 
the  ceremonies  of  investiture  of  knight- 
hood. Ceremonies  gorgeous  as  the 
rights  they  conferred  were  great.  In 
point  of  rank,  knights  were  the  associates 
of  princes,  and  in  war  qualified  to  take 
lus^  conunand.  War  indeed  was  their 
element;  for  it  and  by  it,  in  one  sense, 
they  lived  and  what  Butler  says  of 
them  is  frequently  found  to  be  not  more 
humorous  than  true: 

"They  did  in  fight  but  cut  work  out, 
To  employ  their  courtesy  about." 

De  Vallibus. 


WORDS  THAT  LAUGH  AND  CRY. 
Did  it  ever  strike  you  that  there  was 
anything  queer  about  the  capacity  of 
written  words  to  absorb  and  convey  feel- 
ings ?  Taken  separately  they  are  mere 
symbols,  with  no  more  feeling  to  them 
than  so  many  bricks,  but  string  them 
along  in  a  row  under  certain  mysterious 
oonditionSy  and  you  find  yourself  laughing 
or  crying  as  your  eye  runs  over  them. 
That  words  should  convey  mere  ideas  is 
not  so  remarkable.  *The  boy  is  fat,** 
**the  cat  has  nine  tails,*'  are  statements 
that  seem  obviously  enough  within  the 
power  of  written  language.  But  it  is  dif- 
ferent with  feelings.  They  are  no  moifr 
visible  in  the  symbols  that  hold  them  than 
electricity  is  visible  in  the  wire;  and  yet 
there  they  are,  always  ready  to  respond 
when  the  right  test  is  applied  by  the  right 
person.  That  spoken  words,  charged  by 
human  tones  and  lighted  by  human  eyes, 
should  carry  feelings,  is  not  so  astonish- 


ing. The  magnetic  sympathy  of  the 
orator  one  understands;  he  might  affect 
his  audience,  possibly,  if  he  spoke  in  a 
language  they  did  not  know.  But  written 
words— how  can  they  do  it?  Suppose, 
for  example,  that  you  possess  reasonable 
facility  in  groupmg  language,  and  that 
you  have  strong  feelings  upon  some  sub- 
ject, which  finally  you  determine  to  conunit 
to  paper.  Your  pen  runs  along;  the 
proper  words  present  themselves,  or  are 
dragged  oat,  and  fall  into  their  places. 
You  are  a  good  deal  moved;  here  you 
chuckle  to  yourself,  and  half  a  doses 
lines  further  down  a  lump  comes  into 
your  throat,  and  perhaps  you  have  to 
wipe  your  eyes.  You  finish,  and  the 
<^opy  fi^o^  to  the  printer.  When  it  gets 
into  print  a  reader  sees  it  His  eye  runs 
along  the  lines  and  down  the  page  until 
it  comes  to  the  place  where  you  diuckled 
as  you  wrote;  then  he  smiles,  and  six 
lines  below  he  has  to  swallow  several 
times  and  snuffle  and  wink  to  restrain  an 
exhibition  of  weakness.  And  then  some 
one  else  comes  along  who  is  not  so  good 
a  word-juggler  as  you  are,  or  who  has  no 
feelings,  and  swaps  the  words  about  a 
little  and  twists  the  sentences;  and  be^ 
hold  !  the  spell  is  gone  and  you  have  left 
a  parcel  of  written  language  duly  charged 
with  facts,  but  without  a  sii^le  feelii^ 
No  one  can  juggle  with  words  with  any 
degree  of  success  without  getting  a  vast 
respect  for  then:  independent  ability. 
They  will  catch  the  best  idea  a  man 
ever  had  as  it  flashes  through  his  brain, 
and  hold  on  to  it,  to  surprise  him  with  it 
long  after,  and  make  him  wonder  that  he 
was  ever  man  enough  to  have  such  an 
idea.  And  often  they  will  catch  an  idea 
on  the  way  from  the  brain  to  the  pen- 
point,  turn,  twist,  and  improve  on  it  as 
the  eye  winks,  and  in  an  instant  there 
they  are,  strung  hand  in  hand  across  the 
page  and  grinning  back  at  the  writer: 
*This  is  our  idea,  old  man—not  yours  !*' 
As  for  poetry,  every  word  that  expects 
to  earn  its  salt  in  poetry  should  have  a 
head  and  pair  of  legs  of  its  own,  to  go 
and  find  its  place,  carrying  another  word 
if  necessary.  If  the  words  won't  do  this 
for  him  it  indicates  that  he  is  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  tools.     But  you  don't 
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find  feelings  in  written  words  unless 
there  were  feelings  in  the  man  who  wrote 
them.  With  all  their  apparent  indepen- 
dence they  seem  to  be  little  vessels  that 
hold  in  some  puzzling  fashion  exactly 
what  is  put  into  them.  You  can  put 
tears  into  them,  as  though  they  were  So 
many  little  buckets;  and  you  can  hang 
smiles  along  them,  like  Monday's  clothes 
on  the  line,  or  you  can  starch  them  with 
facts  and  stand  them  up  like  a  picket 
fence;  but  you  won't  get  the  tears  out  un- 
less you  first  put  them  in.  Art  won't 
put  them  there.     It  is  Uke  the  faculty  of 


getting  the  quality  of  interest  into 
pictures.  If  the  quality  exists  in  the 
artist's  mind  he  is  likely  to  find  means  to 
get  it  into  his  pictures,  but  if  it  isn't  in 
the  man  no  technical  skill  will  supply  it. 
So  if  the  feelings  are  in  the  writer  and  he 
knows  his  business,  they  will  get  into  the 
words;  but  they  must  be  in  him  first.  It 
isn't  the  way  the  w<m^  are  strung  to- 
gether that  makes  Lmcoln's  Gettysburg 
speech  immortal,  but  the  feelings  that 
were  in  the  man  But  how  do  such  littie 
plam  words  manage  to  keep  their  grip  on 
such  feelings?  That  is  the  miracle. 


MARY. 

A  STORY  OF  SAGE-BRUSH  BENCH. 
BY  NEPHI  ANDERSON. 


"Let  not  ambition  mock  their  useful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys,  and  destiny  obscure; 
Nor  grandeur  bear  with  a  disdaining  smile 
The  short  and  simple  annals  of  the  poor." 

Gray. 
I. 
Her  name  was  Mary — ^not  May  nor 
Mamie,  but  plain  simple  Mary — and  she 
lived  on  Sage-brush  Bench.  Now,  before 
going  ftirther  with  this  narrative,  I  may 
as  well  tell  you  that  it  does  not  deal  with 
lords  and  ladies,  dukes  and  barons;  in 
feet,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  is 
called  "high  life;"  and  if  any  of  my 
readers  cannot  endure  a  plain  account  of 
a  homely  life,  they  had  better  pass  by  this 
article  altogether.  As  for  me,  there  is 
nothing  I  like  better  than  to  hear  of  the 
unpretentious  heroism  of  the  plodding 
commoner;  to  hear  of  the  mighty  deeds 
of  moral  courage  that  are  taking  place 
every  day  among  the  forgotten  millions 
of  our  race;  deeds  that  are  never  heralded 
to  the  world  but  remain  with  the  doer, 
not  to  die  but  to  form  a  choice  stone  in 
the  construction  of  his  Character.  They 
who  sit  in  high  places  are  before  the 
public  gaze.  Their  little  acts  of  bravery 
are  looked  upon  in  wonder  and  admira- 
tion—know ye  not  that  scattered  over  all 
earth's  plains  and  valleys,  hidden  in  its 
nooks  and  crannies,  God's  humblest 
creatures^  are  daily  performmg  acts  of 
courage,  before  which  the  deeds  of  the 


exalted  pale  into  insignificance.  But 
there,  I  am  preachmg  and  I  started  out  to 
tell  a  story. 

Well,  Mary,  as  I  said,  lived  on  Sage- 
brush Bench;  and  not  a  very  beautiful 
place  it  was.  It  lay  close  to  the  moun- 
tain, six  miles  from  the  dty  and  one  mile 
fi-om  the  village  below.  The  soil  was 
rich  enough  and  raised  a  few  potatoes. 
But  since  Farmer  Dolphs  had  removed 
from  the  city,  three  years  ago,  his  scanty 
capital  had  gradually  diminished  and 
the  little  band  of  boys  and  girls  around 
his  sage-brush  fireside  were  getting  more 
threadbare  and  at  times  a  little  more  hun- 
gry than  ever.  Farmer  Dolphs  was  strong 
in  his  determination  to  conquer  the  sterile 
soil;  by  another  year  the  canal  would  be 
finished,  and  water  would  gurgle  into  the 
dry  ground  and  imlock  from  earth  her 
hidden  treasures.  But  it  was  a  hard 
struggle  and  I  verily  believe  he  would 
not  have  succeeded  in  his  undertaking 
had  it  not  been  for  Mary. 

Mary,  his  oldest  daughter,  was  nineteen. 
He  had  four  children  besides,  and  as  he 
was  a  widower,  Mary  became  the  head  of 
the  household  in  her  father's  absence. 
She  was  general  housekeeper.  She  was 
mother  to  litde  Norah,  and  rebellious 
Dick;  advisor  to  steady  George  and 
mischievous  Roland.  She  was  the  cook 
and  the  washwoman.  She  made  her  own 
and  Norah's  dresses — they  were  not  al- 
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ways  in  the  latest  style,  but,  as  styles 
changed  so  often  and  she  lived  so  far 
from  the  center  of  fashion,  we  can  excuse 
that.  She  patched  and  repatched  the 
smaller  boys'  trousers,  and  as  for  that,  her 
father's  too.  She  looked  after  the  milk- 
ing, did  the  churning,  and  sent  the  boys 
to  town  with  butter  and  eggs.  Mary  did 
all  this  and  innum^able  minor  duties  of 
home,  and  noblest  of  it  all,  did  it  cheer- 
fully. It  was  hard  work;  it  kept  her  go- 
ing from  daylight  to  dark.  Still  she  did 
not  complain — it  was  her  duty. 

Who  then  can  say  that  Mary  was  not  a 
heroine,  i>erforming  heroic  deeds  every 
day  of  her  life  ? 

A  hot  July  day  had  closed.  Twilight 
was  darkening  the  valley  below  as  Mary 
brought  the  pails  to  the  boys  for  the 
milking.  She  paused  by  the  bars  of  the 
corral,  looking  at  her  father,  who  was 
plodding  homeward  with  his  grubbing- 
hoe  across  his  shoulders.  Father  was 
tired;  his  step  seemed  slower  than  usual 
to-night.  Mary  saw  it  and  her  own  weary 
body  straightened  from  the  leaning 
position  on  the  fence.  There  was  a 
listlessness  also  in  her  manner  quite 
foreign  to  her  bright  activity.  The  boys 
each  received  his  pail  and  set  to  milking. 
Mary  still  remained  at  the  bars,  the  even- 
ing breeze  pressing  the  calico  garment 
against  the  slight  form.  And  here  I  am 
reminded  that  no  description  as  yet  has 
been  given  of  my  heroine;  a  sorry  over- 
sight indeed.  Was  she  good  looking? 
What  was  the  color  of  hair  and  the  poise 
of  her  head?  Nevermind.  Each  reader 
has  no  doubt  formed  a  mental  picture  of 
her  by  this  time  and  I  shall  neither 
add  to  nor  take  from  it,  except  to  say 
that  her  figure  was  slender,  and  her  com- 
plexion light.  Yes,  she  was  beauti- 
ful too— the  good  are  always  beautiful, 
and  Mary  was  a  good  girl,  else  I  would 
not  be  writing  her  history. 

"Father,"  said  Mary  as  he  was  about 
to  pass  her  into  the  house,  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you  a  minute." 

"Yes  Mary,"  and  her  father  stopped  by 
her  side,  **Whatisit?" 

After  a  pause  she  went  on,  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you  about — there  was  a  gentle- 
man here  yesterday,   who  said    he  was 


looking  for  a  girl,  a  girl  to  do  housework. 
He  said  he  would  pay  good  wages  as  he 
must  have  one  and" — she  paused  again 
but  he  failed  to  help  her:  he  simply  said, 
"Well?"  "And,"  she  continued,  "I've 
been  thinking  what  a  help  it  would  be  to 
us  to  get  a  little  money — Norah  needs 
shoes  and  I " — ^he  glanced  down  at  the 
well-worn  dress  and  ragg^  shoe — "You 
see  Norah  could  stay  at  Sister  Smith's — if 
only  you  and  the  boys  could  get  along  for 
a  week  or  two— perhaps  you  could' nt  but 
I  thought  I  would  just  mention  it  to  you." 
Farmer  Dolphs  looked  at  her  in  a  strange 
way  and  she  dropped  her  head  a  little. 

"So  you  want  to  work  out,  do  you," 
he  said. 

"No,  I  don't  want  to  father,  but — " 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  he  interrupted, 
"I  am  certainly  opposed  to  you  going  to 
the  city  alone  to  work.  You  know  the 
evils  that  exist  there  and  the  temptations 
that  would  beset  you.  Try  to  content 
yourself  a  little  longer  and  we  will  all 
shortly  pull  out  of  our  present  poor  cir- 
cumstances." 

"All  right,  falher." 

"We  might  be  able  to  get  along  without 
you,  but  it  would  be  difficult,  my  girl." 

"I'll  not  go.  I  was  only  thinking  of  it 
anyway."  But  as  she  strained  away  the 
milk  that  night  she  had  hard  work  to 
keep  down  a  sob.  The  vision  of  new 
shoes  and  dresses  took  their  departure. 

Poor  Mary!  There  was  another  besides 
the  pecuniary  cause  which  added  to  her 
disappointment  a  little— just  a  little — so 
little  in  fact  that  Mary  would  hardly  ac- 
knowledge It  to  herself.  A  certain  young 
blacksmith  lived  in  town.  Of  course  this 
was  nothing  strange,  but  this  certain 
young  blacksmith  had  been  out  on  Sage- 
brush Bench  hunting  rabbits  a  number  of 
times.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
George,  and  one  day  he  had  ended  busi- 
ness with  pleasure — or  pleasure  with 
business,  either  way — and  taken  Mary  to 
a  party  in  the  village  over  the  creek .  Next 
day  the  tunes  she  usually  sang  with  a  vim 
over  the  pots  and  pans,  she  hummed  in 
a  subdued  tone.  That  had  been  two 
months  ago,  and  although  plenty  of 
gunners  had  stopped  to  drink  buttermilk 
from  her  tin  dipper,  none  of  them  had 
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niffled  the  even  tenor  of  her  thoughts. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  foolish  weakness  on 
Mary's  part;  if  so,  it  was  also  a  weakness 
of  human  nature.  So  she  kept  her  dis- 
appointment to  herself  and  performed 
her  daily  duties  as  usual. 

I  think  it  was  sometime  in  August 
when  work  became  slack  in  the  black- 
smith shop  of  Peterson  and  Wilson;  and 
as  time  hung  heavily  on  his  hands,  so  he 
said,  Oscar  Wilsol!  found  hhnself  shoot- 
ing 'jacks"  on  Sage-brush  Bench.  Mary 
saw  him  coming  and  a  flush  moimted  to 
her  forehead  and  glowed  on  her  cheeks. 
As  he  lied  his  horse  and  stood  talking  to 
the  boys  in  the  yard,  Mary  stole  a  glance 
from  the  window  and  then  made  good 
her  retreat  into  the  milkhouse.  As 
^^rge  now  came  home  for  noon,  he 
was  invited  in.  "Hello,  Mary!**  ex- 
«^^^ed  George,  **any  dinner  for  us?** 
No  answer;  the  room  was  empty.  Here 
Roland  chirped  in,.  *'Oh,  I  know  where 
she  is.  She  went  to  the  milkhouse.  She's 
afraid  Oscar  here  will  sf  e  the  big  hole  in 
her  shoe.'* 

^^rge  reprimanded  the  little  tattler 
rather  sharpl 

"Well,  its  true,**  he  persisted,  **I  saw 
**«r  tuck  her  stockin*  in  and  run.** 

^^rge  was  annoyed,  while  Oscar 
^•^o^ight  he  could  do  nothing  better  than 
^^  it  off  pleasantly.  So  grasping  the 
situation  boldly,  as  you  would  a  nettle  if 
you  wish  to  escape  the  sting,  he  gallandy 
juade  for  the  milk  house,  saying  he 
Wed  for  a  drink  of  milk.  He  came 
^^^  with  Mary.  Around  the  dinner 
^^e  all  signs  of  diffidence  passed,  and 
Pscar  actually  persuaded  her  to  take  a 
holiday  and  go  with  him  and  Roland  up 
the  creek  fishing.  It  was  somethmg 
We  strange  for  Mary  to  do,  this  going 
^  Pleasuring;  but  the  boys  insisted  and 
^r.  Dolphs  s^d,  "Certainly,  certainly.** 
^  she  glanced  across  the  table  at  Oscar 
^^  said  yes.  They  went,  and  had  a 
Pheasant  time  too.  Strange  to  say,  Mary 
"^^er  once  thought  of  her  ragged  hat,  or 
^«i  the  hole  in  her  shoe.  Roland  and 
Norah  picked  choke-cherries,  for  which 
^  scrambled  up  the  hillsides,  and 
snouted  to  the  fishers  below.  Oscar  and 
^Vf  fished;    but    I    have   my   doubts 


whether  their  hooks  were  batted  alone 
for  the  sleepy  sucker  and  the  speckled 
trout. 

As  Oscar  rode  back  to  town  that  even- 
ing, the  course  of  his  thoughts  flowed 
something  like  this:  **Well,  sir,  Mary's 
a  fine  girl!  Beats  any  of  your  city 
girls.  What  would  May,  Florence 
or  Tillie  Featherlace  say  to  the  work 
she  has  to  do?  'Whew!**  and  he 
laughed — he  remembered  what  a  pout  a 
certam  girl  had  made  over  scrubbing  the 
porch  floor.  **Mary  had^  no  porch  to 
scrub.  No  doubt  she  would  have  con- 
sidered it  a  pleasure  to  have  a  nice 
painted  porch  to  keep  clean.  1*11  bet  that 
house  on  Sage-brush  Bench  never 
smelled  paint ;  if  it  has  it's  been 
scrubbed  off  long  ago.  I  wonder 
whether  work  will  be  brisk  next  week. 
Strange  that  a  girl  with  so  few  advantages 
should  be  such  a  lady !  She  talked  good 
sense  too.  None  of  your  tiresome  gos- 
sip and  everlasting  tales  about  Sarah 
Jane  and  Susan  Ann  Somebody.  She's 
got  ideas  too.  Pretty  good  fishing  up 
there;  guess  1*11  go  again  next  week.** 
And  he  hummed  a  tune,  keeping  time  to 
the  gallop  of  his  horse,  till  his  medita- 
tions must  have  become  quite  boisterous^ 
for  he  finally  fairly  shouted,  **By  Jingo, 
she*ll  make  a  fine  blacksmith*s  wife  !'* 

Now,  you*Il  agree  with  me  that  Oscar 
Wilson  was  a  sensible  fellow,  especially 
as  regards  the  farmer*s  daughter. 

Oscar  had  received  a  fair  education  at  the 
district  school  and  his  parents  had  always 
taught  him  correct  principles.  But  he 
was  a  little  stubborn;  not  that  firmness  is 
not  a  good  trait  when  exercised  with 
care  and  in  the  right  direction;  but  Oscar 
lately  carried  it  too  far  in  rejecting  some 
good  counsel  given  him  by  his  ward 
teachers.  I  mention  this  simply  to  show 
you  his  present  disposition,  and  for  the 
reason  that  it  deals  directly  with  my 
story. 

So  in  a  few  weeks  there  was  love- 
making  at  Sage-brush  Bench.  Love 
making  in  and  around  the  log  farm  house 
on  the  edge  of  the  hill.  And  the  usual 
sagebrush  plain  lost  its  monotony;  the 
bushy  bill-side,  helped  no  doubt  by  the 
autumn  sun  and  frost,  turned  to  gold 
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and  red.  The  brook  changed  its  cease- 
less roar  into  a  never  ending  song.  There 
was  music  in  the  cattle's  low  and  in  the 
clang  of  their  bells.  To  see  nature  at 
her  best  we  must  behold  her  through 
love's  spectacles. .  There  were  more  fish- 
ing trips,  more  berry  pickings.  There 
were  more  moon-light  rides  over  the 
level  bench-land  to  the  village.  There 
were  twilight  wanderings  in  the  meadow 
where  the  grass  was  green  and  the 
willows  bended  over  the  babbling 
waters;  and  once  in  a  while,  lately,  there 
were  trips  to  town  with  its  crowded 
streets  and  busy  people,  although  Mary 
was  loath  to  mix  with  the  fashionable 
society  of  the  place. 

Mary's  father  was  a  practical  man.  As 
soon  as  he  became  aware  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs,  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  become  acquainted  more  fully  with  the 
Wilson  family,  and  especially  with  Oscar. 
Having  satisfied  himself  on  this  point, 
of  their  respectability,  he  did  not  interfere, 
but  let  the  young  couple  shape  their  own 
course,  simply  keeping  a  watch  over 
them. 

The  autumn  days  passed  rapidly,  but 
ere  they  had  all  gone.  Mary  wore  a  shin- 
ing band  on  her  finger ;  and  workmen 
were  busy  with  building  material  on  a 
vacant  lot  near  by  the  blacksmith  shop  in 
town.  Somewhere  amid  the  solitude  of 
Sage-brush  Bench  or  perchance  in  some 
quiet  nook  in  the  meadow,  the  all-im- 
portant question  had  been  formally  asked 
and  answered.  Not  that  Oscar  had  any 
doubts  as  to  his  chances.  A  thousand 
little  incidents  had  assured  him  of  suc- 
cess. Still  it  seenis  to  be  necessary  to 
go  through  that  fearfully  pleasing  bit  of 
formality,  to  give  freedom  to  plan  for  the 
fiiture.  While  Oscar  worked  early  and 
late  in  the  city,  Mary  added  one  more 
duty  to  her  busy  hands.  But  for  such  a 
duty — the  making  of  wedding  garments 
— there  is  always  time  and  material. 
Oscar,  sensible  fellow,  understood  Mary's 
position  thoroughly,  and  had  told  her 
not  to  bother  about  anything  but  her  own 
apparel,  all  else  would  be  furnished.  Be 
it  said  to  his  credit,  he  never  once 
thought  of  her  poverty  as  a  bar  to  their 
union.    A  good  virtuous  wife  was  dowry 


enough  for  him,  as  it  is  for  any  man — 
yes,  too  much  for  some.  The  twenty- 
fourth  of  December,  the  day  before 
Christmas,  was  set  as  the  all-important 
wedding  day. 

At  the  close  of  a  warm  day  in  early 
October,  Oscar  rode  out  to  the  farm- 
house on  the  bench.  Mary  was  waiting 
for  him  and  together  they  strolled  up  the 
path  to  the  newly-made  canal.  A  rain 
the  night  before  had  feid  the  dust  and 
cooled  the  air.  Oscar  said  but  little,  but 
listened  to  Mary's  light  chatter. 

"Mary,"  he  said  presently,  * 'let's  sit 
down  on  this  bank.  I  have  something 
to  tell  you." 

Her  pleasantry  ceased  instantly.  They 
sat  down  on  a  projecting  grass  bank,  and 
Oscar  took  the  little  hard-working  hand 
in  his  own  and  pressed  the  yielding  head 
against  his  broad  shoulders.  The  sun 
had  set,  and  the  shadows  grew  longer 
and  deeper.  The  evening  hush  pervaded 
all.  Some  faint  sounds  from  distant 
farmyards  with  the  shout  of  the  herd  boy 
alone  echoed  through  the  air. 

Mary  nestled  closely  to  her  companion. 
His  silence  was  so  strange;  she  did  not 
understand  it  *'What  is  the  matter, 
Oscar?"  she  whispered,  and  Oscar 
promptly  answered:  "The  Bishop  won't 
give  me  a  recommend."  Mary  gave  a 
start  and  sat  upright.  She  looked  at  her 
lover  in  wonder.  "What!  Won't  give 
you  a  recommend!    Why — show's  that?" 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  and  Oscar's  tones 
did  not  lack  emphasis,  "I  think  it's  spite 
and  nothing  else.  Of  course  he  gives  as 
reasons  that  I  have  paid  no  tithing  and 
that  I  have  neglected  my  duties  generally. 
He  said  if  I  would  start  now  and  perform 
the  duties  which  would  entitle  me  to  a 
recommend,  he  would  give  me  one  in 
six  months  or  so — but  I'll  fool  himl — 
Thank  goodness  there  are  more  ways 
than  one  to  get  married." 

Mary  was  more  than  surprised;  she 
was  shocked.  "But,  Oscar"  she  renion- 
strated,  "You  would  not  think  of  going 
to  any  other  but  the  right  place,  surely?" » 

"The  right  place,  Mary!    As  no  one 
but  the  Bishop  can  give  me  a  recom- 
mend we  can  get  married  without  one 
can't  we?" 
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"I— I— don't  know,"  Mary  stammered. 
"Don't  know!    Well  /  do.    We  can 
be  married  by  the  judge  or  a  justice  if 
everything  else  foils." 

Mary  was  silent.    Her  eyes  filled  and  a 
tear  glided  rapidly  down  her  cheek,  but 
Oscar  did  not  see  it. 
'*Well,  what  do  you  say,  Mary?" 
Mary   laid    her   hand     on     his   arm: 
"Have  you  never  paid  any  tithing?" 
"No." 

"Well,  don't  you  believe  it's  right?" 

"Yes,  but  then  I've  neglected  it,  and  I 
don't  think  he  should  be  so  hard  on  a 
fellow." 

"Is  j|  true  about  the  other  duties?" 

"I  guess  it  is." 

"Then  Oscar" — and  she  brought  her 
head  to  its  former  position — "don't  you 
think  we  had  better  wait  a  while?" 

"Just  as  you  say,"  this  coldly. 

"Don't  misunderstand  me,  Oscar.  I 
think  the  Bishop's  plan  is  the  best  for  us 
both.  We  can  wait  that  long.  It's  the 
only  way,  for  we  could  not  think  of  being 
mamed  by  the  justice. " 

**Well,  that's  what  I  came  to  ask  you 
about,  Mary,"  and  Oscar  arose,  **and  I 
would  like  an  answer  soon." 

Mary  stood  up,  took  his  arm  and  they 
silently  went  back  to  the  house,  where  he 
soon  left  her,  without  coming  to  any  fur- 
ther conclusion.    He  was  cross  and  angry. 

Poor  Mary  !    Was  this  then  the  end  of 

*  bright  delusion,  the  rude  awakening  of 

*  pleasant  dream?  In  her  chamber 
^t  night  she  thought  so,  and  as  the  little 
dock  on  the  mantel  ticked  the  hours 
away,  the  bright  pictures  of  the  future 
went  with  them.  One  by  one  they  went, 
some  to  return  as  if  to  tempt  her.  What 
should  she  do?  Give  up  her  love? 
What  would  life  now  be  without  it  ?  And 
she  had  planned  it  all  out  so  well.    Her 


father  and  the  older  boys  would  go  off  to 
work  during  the  winter.  Norah  could 
live  with  her,  and  Roland  should  go  to 
school.  She  would  have  ample  accom- 
modation with  her  three  new  rooms,  all 
fitted  up  with  new  carpets  and  wall  paper! 
But  now  it  lay  witii  her  to  choose. 
Would  Oscar  spurn  her  if  she  refused  to 
yield  to  his* request?  Oh  !  it  was  hard; 
this  battle  betwen  love  and  duty  going 
on  within  the  breast  of  this  simple  minded 
girl,  as  she  lay  far  into  the  night,  trying 
to  adopt  some  plan.  She  knew  his  duty 
in  the  matter;  she  knew  her  own,  but 
still  she  wrestled  on  in  this  her  hour  of 
trial.  The  little  clock  struck  twelve,  and 
then  ticked  on  again. 

Mary  became  calm;  then  she  quietly 
slipped  down  by  her  bedside  and  sent  a 
petition  of  help  to  One,  whom  she  had 
nearly  forgotten  in  her  time  of  trouble.  It 
did  not  take  long.  With  lighter  heart 
and  clearer  brain  she  laid  her  tired  head 
on  her  pillow  and  slept. 

In  a  day  or  two,  as  Oscar,  becoming 
restless,  was  about  to  call  on  Mary  again, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  postofhce. 
The  address  was  written  in  a  small 
cramped  hand.  The  contents  were  as 
follows: 

Bench  District,  October  nth,  18 — 
Mr,  Oscar  H^iL^on: 

Dear  Friend — You  asked  me  to  give 
you  an  answer  soon,  on  the  matter  we 
talked  about  the  other  evening.  Dear 
Oscar,  forgive  me  if  I  disappoint  you, 
but  I  think  we  should  be  married  the  pro- 
per way;  begin  that  important  step  in 
life  with  the  love  of  God  and  all  good 
men.  This  is  how  I  understand  my  duty. 
I  cannot  see  that  any  other  course  would 
be  right.    This  is  my  answer. 

With  love  and  best  wishes,  Mary^ 

(To  be  continued.) 


A    TRIP    TO    THE    COTTONWOODS. 


At  last  we  start  on  our  long  talked-of 
trip,  ready  for  pleasure  and  happiness. 
We  have  all  been  up  Parley's  Caf5on,  but 
perhaps  not  on  the  railway.  It  is  a  pleas- 
^t  ride  winding  and  climbing  among  the 


mountains  in  early  morning.  The  day 
was  perfect,  not  a  cloud  in  the  skies,  and 
the  breezes  were  so  refreshing  after  the 
hot  sun  of  the  city.  We  reached  Park 
City  at  about  ten  o'clock  and  at   once 
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drove  off  for  the  Ontario.  The  road  to  the 
works  is  well  built,  smooth  and  hard.  We 
first  went  to  the  mills  and  saw  how  the 
ore  from  its  original  condition,  as  it  comes 
from  the  mine,  is  transformed  into  bullion. 
It  was  impossible  to  hear  each  other 
speak,  the  noise  from  the  machinery  was 
so  great.  Most  of  the  din  came  from  the 
scores  of  stamps  that  were  pounding  the 
ore  into  powder.  It  was  a  sight  to  see 
the  huge  furnaces  and  vats!  The  air  was 
so  filled  with  dust  and  fumes  we  could 
scarcely  breathe  and  we  were  glad  to  get 
out  into  the  clear  atmosphere.  If  one  in- 
tends going  down  the  Ontario  mine  he 
should  first  examine  the  majestic  machin- 
ery. See  the  stupendous  wheel  of  the 
pumps,  doing  its  work  with  scarcely  a 
sound,  but  a  great  throb  every  few  seconds, 
as  it  lifts  its  flood  of  waters;  but  even  with 
all  its  power  it  could  be  seen  to  quiver 
slightly  at  every  pull.  I  wonder  how  many 
trembling  beings  have  undergone  the 
grotesque  preparation  before  going  down 
the  mine.  All  fear  was  gone  from  us;  we 
had  gained  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  power  we  had  just  witnessed.  We 
dropped  a  thousand  feet  into  the  depths' 
of  the  earth.  When  we  were  down  six 
hundred  feet  we  heard  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing waters.  This  was  the  work  of  the 
immense  wheel  pumping  the  water  from 
below  to  this  height,  which  then  runs  off 
by  means  of  a  canal.  Down  we  went  to 
the  end  of  the  thousand  feet.  What  a 
weird  scene!  Miles  of  intricate  passages 
leading  to  numerous  caverns  where  the 
miner  is  at  work.  The  flickering  light 
'  from  candles,  making  the  darkness  be- 
yond more  dense;  the  dripping  moisture 
on  all  sides;  the  thought  of  the  rushing 
river  above  and  the  reality  of  the  fifty 
feet  of  water  below?  And  this  is  where 
the  precious  metals  of  the  earth  are 
found;  the  god  that  humanity  is  rushing 
and  crushing  through  life  to  gain.  We 
are  ready  to  ascend  to  daylight;  not 
loath  to  leave  so  dreary  a  place. 

After  dinner  we  drove  down  to  the 
town,  changed  conveyances  and  started 
for  Brighton's.  The  drive  over  the  sum- 
mit is  picturesque  and  delightftil.  Too 
often  we  see  an  abandoned  shaft  in  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  indicative  of  some 


poor  mortal  who  has  tried  his  luck — per- 
haps put  in  his  all — and  failed.  We  had 
a  perfect  view  of  Thayne's  Canon,  where 
the  Crescent  with  its  tramway  is  so 
beautifully  embedded.  We  have  reached 
the  summit  and  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
Big  Cottonwood,  the  lovely  country  of 
pines  and  lakes.  We  felt  as  if  we  were 
again  looking  on  an  old  friend  and  were 
eager  to  enjoy  every  beauty  in  which  it 
so  richly  abounds.  We  reached  Brighton's 
just  before  sunset.  It  was  a  glorious 
evening.  After  refreshing  ourselves  we 
strolled  down  to  Silver  Lake.  A  boat 
was  lazily  waiting  for  us.  We  soon  put 
it  in  motion  and  had  a  sail  on  the  clear 
waters.  The  air  was  so  delicious  it 
seemed  impossible  to  breathe  fast 
enough. 

That  night  the  campers  gave  a  perfect 
bonfire  party.  We  were  invited,  and  of 
course,  went.  After  such  a  day  one 
would  naturally  suppose  we  would  have 
been  ready  for  rest  and  sleep.  But  H. — 
and  E. —  had  hardly  begun  to  enjoy  them- 
selves. I  used  to  think  I  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  vigor,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  I  had  no  idea  of  it  until  then. 
Just  to  look  at  these yhw/  creatures  filled 
with  the  air  of  Cottonwood  was  vigor  in 
the  true  sense.  The  next  morning, 
bright  and  early,  we  mounted  our 
horses — ^not  very  gracefiiUy — ^and  started 
to  spend  the  day  among  the  lakes.  The 
beautiful  lakes  of  Cottonwood  in  which 
Lake  Mary  stands  out  in'  superior  loveli- 
ness, with  its  granite  rocks  that  glisten 
and  sparkle  in  the  sun.  The  deep  green 
pines  that  repeat  themselves  so  perfectiy 
in  its  clear  waters!  The  only  way  to  en- 
joy these  lakes  is  to  take  time  and 
not  hurry.  One  must  be  able  to  see 
them  from  all  points;  hunt  out  pretty 
nooks,  and  leisurely  enjoy  them;  thus 
you  are  able  to  look  and  think  and 
dream.  This  is  truly  dreamland. 
The  perfume  fi"om  the  pines,  the 
cool  refreshing  breeze,  the  sacred  still- 
ness almost  intoxicates  you.  Heaven  is 
very  near  in  such  a  place.  Peace  reigns, 
and  nothing  but  love  is  in  the  heart 
Everywhere  from  the  clear  blue  skies  and 
snowy  mountains  to  the  delicate  white 
columbine  at  your  feet  is  beauty.    The 
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gaze  feasts  on  harmony.  Oh,  what  a  day! 
We  never  forget  such  days.  It  was  even- 
ing before  we  returned,  full  of  life  and 
happiness;  not  tired  but  ready  for  more, 
which  we  found  in  a  stroll  through  the 
woods  to  the  other  side  of  Silver  Lake 
and  in  performing  the  unromantic,  but 
comfortable  feat  of  sitting  on  the  fence, 
watching  the  moon  climbing  above  the 
tall  pines  and  rippling  the  lake  with  her 
silver  light.  The  Irrepressibles  comple- 
mented this  scene  with  vocal  music, 
singing,  **John  Brown,"  'The  Frog  in 
the  Pool,**  etc.  How  happy  we  were;  it 
seemed  as  if  laughing,  joking  and  sing- 
ing were  the  aim  of  our  existence.  We 
were  nothing  but  children  for  the  time 
being. 

We  planned  for  the  next  day  a  walk  to 
the  Twin  Lakes.  Before  starting,  our 
landlady  urged  us  to  be  home  for  dinner. 
The  girls  had  gone  to  Park  City,  she  said, 
and  she  herself  was  going  to  prepare  it 
and  she  promised  us  a  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding. Twin  Lakes  are  not  very  far  away; 
but  it  is  quite  a  clunb  to  them.  We  took 
it  leisurely  and  encouraged  by  the  thought 
of  the  promised  Yorkshire,  we  got  along 
famously.  H.— would  say,  *  Tired,  girls? 
Never  mind;  just  think  of  the  Yorkshire 
pudding.  *  *  We  were  correspondingly  re- 
freshed and  started  again  with  renewed 
vigor.  So  many  of  the  trees  having  been 
cut  down  has  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
lakes.  They  are  not  what  they  used  to 
be,  but  we  found  enough  to  compensate 
us  for  our  walk.  Along  our  pathway  was 
a  clear  trickling  stream  that  abounded  in 
moss>'  nooks.  We  found  beautiful  flow- 
ers, among  which  was  the  fragrant  musk. 
It  was  here  that  we  agreed  to  see  who 
could  find  the  most  perfect  columbine. 
I  make  my  bow.  We  got  home  in  a  fit 
condition  to  enjoy  the  Yorkshire  pudding. 
^h»  yc  gods!  Its  like  was  never  known 
before.  And  may  heaven  protect  us 
from  its  like  again.  The  face  of  the 
hostess  was  rich,  but  not  as  rich  as  her 
pudding.  We  turned  pale.  **I  had  for- 
gotten how  it  was  made,  and  it  hasn't 
come  out  right  at  all**  were  her  words. 
We  will  not  speak  further  of  it  but 
endeavor  to  bury  it  jjeep  from  our 
thoughts.    We  were  all  quietly  disposed 


that  afternoon;  we  had  received  a  blow 
that  was  hard  to  surmount. 

The  next  day  was  our  return  home.    It 
was  to  be  by  way  of  Lake  Catherine  and 
was  a  day  that   was  made  for  a   ride 
among  the   mountains.     The   sky    was 
filled  with  broken  clouds,  forming  such 
studies  in  light  and  shade  as  filled  the 
soul  with  delight.    It  was  an  artist's  day. 
The  air  was  fragrant  and  full  of  life.    Our 
horses  courageously  bore  us  up  the  steep 
rough  moimtain  side.    All  we  had  seen 
and  enjoyed   the    previous     days    now 
passed  before  us  as  in  a  panorama.    We 
looked  down  upon  the  beauties  that  had 
given  us  so  much  joy.    This  was  our  last 
glimpse  of  the  beautiful  sister  lakes  with 
their     picturesque   surroundings.      We 
were  loath  to  leave  this  land  of  peace 
and  love.    All  unexpected  we  came  upon 
Lake  Catherine,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  a 
mother  mountain  that  seemed  to  protect 
her  from  all  the  world  and  feed  her  from 
the   perpetual  snows.      Perhaps  nature 
has  not  favored  this  lake  with  as  many 
graces  as  some  of  the  others.    But  she 
holds  her  own  in  her  calm  placid  waters 
that  mirror  the  variety  of  shadows  from 
the  ever  changing  heavens.    We  were 
near  the  summit    At  last  we  stood  on  a 
point  that  gave  us  one  of  the  grandest 
sights  that  could  be  thought  of.    The 
scene  reminded  us  of  Dore*s  drawings. 
We  could  almost   feel  the  presence  of 
majestic    Satan,    standing    among   and 
claiming  the  ruggedness  and  grandeur  of 
the  earth.     It  was  only  the  gigantic  wild- 
ness  that    reminded    us    of  him.     The 
sublime  quiet — the  divine  peace  filled  us 
with    the   Supreme.      From    the  height 
where  we  stood  we  could  see  in  the  far 
distance,  from  one  side  the  Uintah  range, 
fi-om  the  other  the  Oquirrh — with  inter- 
mediate] ranges.    We  could  look  away 
down  into  the  lovely  depths  of  Big  Cot- 
tonwood, and    the   broader   and    more 
civilized  valleys    of  Little   Cottonwood. 
Nothing  could  surpass  in  beauty  the  far 
distant  Oquirrh  with  its  artistic  tints  and 
the  rugged  peaks  that  loomed  up  in  such 
audacious  splendor,   enveloped    in  light 
and  shadow  that  was  rapturous.      Our 
artist  could  not  resist;  he  was  compelled 
to  make  a  sketch.    In  the  meantime  we 
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threw  ourselves  upon  a  bed  of  pine 
branches  and  made  suggestions  for  his 
drawing.  All  things  must  come  to  an  end. 
We  were  obliged  to  tear  ourselves  away 
and  to  descend  to  earth.  Nature  was 
kind  and  let  us  down  gently.  The  beds 
of  flowers,  the  groups  of  granite  rocks, 
the  far  distant*  scenery  soothing  us.  But 
the  human  was  working  within  us  and 
our  thoughts  turned  towards  the  immense 
sandwiches  that  had  been  prepared.  We 
found  the  typical  place  for  luncheon, 
with  its  welcome  shade  above,  and  cool 
trickling  water  at  our  feet.  Our  time  had 
come;  we  proceeded  to  desolate  Alta  and 
the  tramway  soon  whirled  all  romance 


into  the  past  and  dashed  us  down  to  the 
realization  of  prosy  life  with  all  its  cares 
and  duties.  May  Udells. 

Conscience  is  like  a  sun  dial.  If  you 
let  truth  shine  upon  it,  it  will  point  you 
right,  but  you  may  cover  it  over  so  that 
no  truth  can  fall  upon  it,  and  then  it  will 
lead  you  astray  if  you  follow  its  guidance. 

Keep  up  hope  in  bad  times.  We 
have  the  same  sun  and  sky  and  stars, 
the  same  God  and  heaven  and  truth;  the 
same  duties  and  the  same  helpers.  Hope, 
thou  in  God. — Dr,  Goodell. 

Any  fool  may  meet  with  good  fortune^ 
but  the  wise  man  only  will  profit  by  it. 


THE    SIN    OF    SUCCESS. 


'Tis  a  sin  to  succeed  sometimes.   The  eyes, 
The  emerald  eyes  of  envy,  how  they  glow  ! 
Green  with  a  hatred  guile  can  ne'er  conceal, 
Tho'  lip  and  hand  seem  friendly,  when  Success, 
Fair  goddess  of  good  deeds  and  noble  words, 
Sits  smiling  at  the  fount  of  destiny 
That  feeds  the  river  of  a  rival's  fame. 
Tho*  lip,  tho'  hand  may  flatter,  looks  ne'er  lie. 
Attempt  how  vain !    Transparent  as  the  veil 
O'er  autumn's  face,  by  Indian  summer  flung, 
The  &lsehood  still  appears.    A  grievous  sin 
To  jealous  eyes — a  sin  scarce  e'er  forgiven — 
Each  good,  each  grand  success  that  merit  wins. 

To  jealous  spleen  add  power,  and  who  shall  tell, 

While  cunning  craft  his  wily  hand  doth  hide. 

What  pits,  what  snares  await  the  hapless  wight. 

Child  of  success  and  favorite  of  fame. 

Who  dares  the  mount  of  glorious  deeds  ascend ! 

If  rightful  cause,  real  reason,  none  appear, 

And  panoplied  in  purity  he  stands. 

Still  cause  is  quickly  found — for  pretext  springs 

As  sage  from  barren  soil;  hate's  quiver  pours 

Its  arguments  like  arrows  at  the  feet 

Of  power  that  speeds  the  shaft;  and  like  a  bird 

The  soaring  soul,  pierced  midway  in  its  flight, 

Drops  dead  or  wounded  to  the  lowly  plain. 

Shot  from  an  ambush !   Knows  he  aught  beside, 
Save  that  base  treachery  lies  lurking  there  ? 
What  else  for  him,  hate's  victim,  then  remains, 
Save  patient  grief  and  pardon  of  the  wrong  ? 

What  cause  had  kingly  Saul  the  shepherd  lad — 
Goliath's  conqueror — to  hate  and  spurn  ? 
Stood  not  his  throne,  his  royal  line,  secure, 
Tho'  David  lived  and  breathed  and  battled  on, 
Still  winning  fair  the  laurel  wreaths  he  wore  ? 


Or  dared  he  curse  whom  erst  Jehovah  blessed  ? 
To  hunt,  as  hound  the  flying  hare,  the  soul — 
The  sacred  soul  of  Israel's  future  king  ? 
Sinned  he  not  more,  so  doing,  severing  there 
More  surely  and  more  swift  the  fateful  chain 
That  bound  him  to  the  favor  of  the  stars 
And  states  that  them  inhabit,  thdn  when  ire 
Of  Samuel  roused  in  Agag's  guilty  cause? 
Thy  sin,  O  son  of  Jesse !  was  success. 
Thy  cause,  O  jealous  king !  the  cause  of  Cain , 
Of  Cain  'gainst  Abel,  Lucifer  'gainst  Christ, 
Of  Herod  'gainst  the  babe  of  Bethlehem. 
The  cause  of  envious  wrath  'gainst  righteous 

worth. 
In  every  act  and  scene  of  Time  the  same. 

Yet  some  there  be — such  souls  as  diamonds  rare. 

In  these  earth's  dying  days — who  are  not  pained 

If  £ur  success  upon  their  fellows  smile, 

E'en  through  adversity  doth  coldly  frown 

And  freeze  the  current  of  their  own  souls'  weal. 

And  some  there  be — such  gems  still  rarer  shine — 

Who,  e'en  as  rivals  of  a  rising  star. 

Still  glory  in  its  radiance,  flung  afeir 

For  earth's  illumining.    God's  noble  ones 

Are  these,  in  either  world;  souls  all  select, 

That  live  and  labor,  not  for  self,  but  seek. 

O'er  all,  man's  good,  their  Maker's  glory;  live. 

Strive,  not  alone  for  kin,  but  for  their  kind. 

And  hold  all  men  their  brethren.    Blazing  suns 

'Mid  lesser  lights,  'mid  circling  stars,  are  they; 

The  planets  of  a  primal  magnitude, 

That  shed  their  light  upon  the  lessers'  path, 

Nor  seek  a  dawning  splendor  to  eclipse, 

Nor  joy  to  see  a  glorious  star  grow  dim. 

But  weep,  as  wept  ihe  heavens  o'er  Lucifer. 

When  fiainting  falls  and  flickering  expires 
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The  lowliest  of  all  the  sons  of  Light, 

Self-slain  by  pride,  or  pierced  by  envious  power. 

As  water-drops,  all  lives  their  level  find, 
The  meanest  and  the  mightiest.    Ne'er  mix 
The  dross  of  earth  and  gold  of  heaven,  save  here 
In  God's  great  furnace  fire.    There,  Justice  still 
Will  claim  her  own,  and  like  with  like  will  blend . 
Haply  till  then  'twill  ne'er  be  fully  known 
Who  here  succeed,  who  fail;  for  oft  success 
Doth  &ilure  seem,  while  sheer  and  rank  defeat 
May  mask  as  victory.    Success  is  sin 
And  failure,  when  unfairly  we  succeed; 
And  earth  with  all  her  blazing  battle-fields. 
And  pride  and  pomp  and  tyranny  of  power, 
Hath  no  such  victories  as  soul  may  win 
O'er  self  by  sacrifice. 

Such  high  success 
No  sin  is;  no,  not  e'en  to  jealous  eyes. 
That  scaled  in  earthliness  scarce  see  aright 
Time's  vantages — how  then  Eternity's  ? 
That  see  not  how  supremely  eminent. 
In  God's  dear  gaze,  doth  loom  the  mighty  soul 


That  masters  self,  self  s  deepest  wrongs  condone. 

And  patient  plods  in  pain  and  poverty — 

If  so  the  Master  will — ^while  lesser  chiefs, 

And  lower  lords,  and  serfe  and  paupers  e'en, 

In  golden  chariots  ride;  climbing  with  Christ 

The  steep  and  prickly  path  of  principle, 

To  where,  with  smiling  face  and   outreached 

arms. 
Wooing  the  martyr  to  her  soft  embrace, 
To  stanch  his  tears,  and  on  his  bleeding  brow 
Write  the  word  ''conqueror,"  awaits  Success. 

Go  on,  great  work  of  God !  The  David  thou 
Of  dispensations;  hated,  hunted,  spumed 
Throughout  the  ages.    Vainly  still  shall  speed 
The  javelins  of  spiteful  jealousy. 
Crushed  thou  may'st  ofttimes  be,  but  conquered. 

ne'er. 
Still  whirls  the  mystic  wheel  of  destiny. 
Gilboa  waits  the  tyrant;  and  thy  hand, 
Thy  potent  hand,  uplifted  but  in  prayer. 
And  not  to  pierce,  shall  lay  all  giants  low. 

O,  F,   WhUney, 


THE     COVENANT     OF    PEACE. 


"My  peace  I  give  unto  you,  not  as  the  world 

Wouldst  come  to  my  soul,  oh  beneficent  peace  ? 

Come  and  dwell  in  that  fortress,  a  thrice  wel- 
come guest; 
Thy  presence  so  royal  need  ask  no  release, 

My  homage  is  worship,  I  love  thee  the  best. 

Thy  sway  absolute  as  a  tyrant  could  ask. 
My  home  as  a  palace  of  duty  should  shine; 

Who  would  not  thee  cherish  ? — a  lovable  task- 
Come  dwell ♦rith  me  peace,  I  will  ever  be 
thine. 

I  have  felt  the  cold  chill  of  unrest  in  the  past; 
I  have  dwelt  in  the  darkness,  oppressed  by  its 
gloom; 
I  have  tasted  that  cup  which  was  bitter  at  last, 
And  my  soul,  has  felt  empty,  an  unfurnished 
room. 

1  have  met  with  the  fiiendless,  been  friendless 
myself, 
1  have  stared  at  the  blank  wall  of  silence  and 
hate. 
There  are  blessings  unpurchased  by  jingle  of 
pelf, 
There  are  curses  which  seem  as  the  dicta  of 
&te. 

Peace   flies  firom  the  demons  of  sinning  and 
wrong. 
She  fiirls  her  bright  banner  when  these  carry 
sway; 


giveth,  give  I  unto  you  ?  "    John  xiv,  24. 

Can  we  exorcise  them  by  the  siren  of  song. 
Or  in  the  dark  midnight  give  sunshine  of  day  ? 

Oh  Peace !  thou  immaculate,  sinless,  divine, 
Wilt  dwell  with  the  weakest  of  earth's  errinjr 
sons? 
Wilt  barter  thy  house  where  the  cherubims  shine. 
For  the  tenement  owned  of  earth's  desolate 
ones? 
Oh,  I  hear  thy  glad  voice,  it  is  music  most  sweet. 
Thou  art  nigh,  o'er  my  soul  steals  thy  dear 
witching  spell, 
I  open  the  door  of  my  heart  to  thy  feet. 
With  a  prayer  to  the  skies,  that  my  welcome 
shall  tell . 

'Tis  a  God-given  promise, thy  presence  should  be , 
With  the  few,  who  would  seek  in  acceptable 
way. 
And  the  Gospel  will  make  thee  the  guest  of  the 
free. 
Who  obedience  learnt  in  unsanctified  day. 

Come  in,  and  abide  then,  beneficent  peace. 
Thy  chamber  prepared  is  a  soul  purified; 
Be  my  guest,  and  my  friend  until  this  life  shall 
cease. 
Then  give  me  thy  welcome,  at  home,  with  the 
tried  ! 

H.    IV.  Naisbitt 
Utah  Penitentiary,  September,  1890. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 
Salt  Lake  City,       November,    1890. 


THE  MANIFESTO. 

To  whom  it  may  concern: 

Press  dispatches  having  been  sent  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  from  Salt  Lake  City,  which  have 
been  widely  published,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Utah  Commission,  in  their  recent  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  allege  that  plural 
marriages  are  still  being  solemnized  and  that 
•forty  or  more  such  marriages  have  been  con- 
tracted since  last  June  or  during  the  past  year; 
also  that  m  public  discourses  the  leaders  of  the 
Church  have  taught  and  encouraged  and  urged 
the  continuance  of  the  practice  of  polygamy; 

I,  therefore,  as  President  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  do  hereby,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  declare  that  these 
charges  are  false.  We  are  not  teaching  poly- 
gamy or  plural  marriage,  nor  permitting  any 
person  to  enter  into  its  practice,  and  I  deny 
that  either  forty  or  any  other  number  of  plural 
marriages  have,  during  that  period,  been  solem- 
nized in  our  temples  or  in  any  other  place  in 
the  Territory. 

One  case  has  been  reported,  in  which  the 
parties  alleged  that  the  marriage  was  performed 
in  the  Endowment  House,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
the  spring  of  1889,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
learn  who  performed  the  ceremony;  whatever 
was  done  in  this  matter  was  without  my  knowl- 
edge. In  consequence  of  this  alleged  occur- 
rence the  Endowment  House  was.  by  my 
instructions,  taken  down  without  delay. 

Inasmuch  as  laws  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress forbidding  plural  marriages,  which  laws 
have  been  pronounced  constitutional  by  the 
court  of  last  resort,  I  hereby  declare  my  inten- 
tion to  submit  to  those  laws,  and  to  use  my 
influence  with  the  members  of  the  Church  over 
which  I  preside  to  have  them  do  likewise. 

There  is  nothing  in  my  teachings  to  the 
Church  or  in  those  of  my  associates,  during  the 
time  specified,  which  can  reasonably  be  con- 
strued to  inculcate  or  encourage  polygamy,  and 
when  any  Elder  of  the  Church  has  used  language 
which  appeared  to  convey  such  teaching,  he 
has  been  promptly  reproved.  And  I  now  pub- 
licly declare  that  my  advice  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints  is  to  refrain  from  contracting  any  mar- 
Tiage  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the  land. 

Wilford  Woodruff. 

President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints. 


At  the  General  Conference,  Monday, 
October  7th,  the  above  was  read  and 
Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow  offered  the  follow- 
ing motion: 

•*I  move  that,  recognizing  Wilford  Woodruff 
as  the  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  the  only  man  on  the 
earth  at  the  present  time  who  holds  the  keys  of 
the  sealing  ordinances,  we  consider  him  fully 
authorized  by  virtue  of  his  position  to  issue  the 
manifesto,  which  has  been  read  in  our  hearing, 
and  which  is  dated  September  24th,  1890,  and 
that  as  a  Church  in  General  Conference  as- 
sembled, we  accept  his  declaration  concerning 
plural  marriage  as  authoritative  and  binding." 

The  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  vast  assembly  present. 

It  has  been,  ever  since,  an  absorbing 
theme  of  conversation,  and  has  led  the 
people  to  reflect  upon  the  relations  with  the 
General  Government  in  a  manner  to  con- 
firm them  more  than  ever  in  their  convic- 
tion that  God  inspired  the  Constitution 
and  will  preserve  it  and  a  people  to 
maintain  it. 

\A^en  the  Edmunds  bill  passed  Con- 
gress and  became  a  law,  disfranchising 
thousands  of  Latter  day  Saints,  and  jeo- 
pardizing their  liberties,  it  was  believed 
to  be  unconstitutional  and  the  counsel  of 
the  President  of  the  Church  and  his  asso- 
ciates was  to  test  the  validity  of  the  law 
in  the  courts;  but  at  the  same  time  to  as- 
sume a  willingness  to  conform  in  practice 
to  its  requirements.  He  arranged  his 
own  family  matters  accordingly,  and  ad- 
vised others  to  do  likewise. 

This  indeed  has  been  the  attitude  of 
the  Latter-day  Saints  with  respect  to  the 
laws  of  the  land  ever  since  the  Church 
was  organized.  They  have  always 
yielded  obedience  to  the  law  and  have 
claimed  the  right  to  protection  from  the 
law.  It  has  been  mob  violence  and  the 
persecutions  of  the  lawless  that  our  peo- 
ple have  ever  resisted.  There  is  no  more 
calumnious  and  false  charge  than  that 
Latter-day  Saints  are  or  ever  have  been 
defiant  breakers  of  the  law. 

In  regard  to  the  laws  against  plural 
marriage,  it  has  been  diflicult  for  men, 
who  had  contracted  such  marriages  be- 
fore any  law  existed  against  them,  or  the 
validity  of  such  laws  was  decided,  to  at 
once  conform  to  the  arbitrary  rulings  o- 
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the  courts,  and  while  preserving  the  na- 
tural instincts  of  humanity,  arrange  their 
family  affairs  so  as  to  exempt  them  from 
prosecutions  under  the  law.  They  ought 
never  to  have  been  required  to  make  the 
exertion  and  suffer  the  enormous  hard- 
ships which  an  endeavor  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  land  entailed;  the  laws 
should  not  have  been  made  retro-active; 
but  conscious  of  its  injustice,  often  at  the 
expense  of  everything  they  owned  on 
earth,  and  in  the  full  realization  of  the 
vindictiveness  of  the  officers  in  its  en- 
forcementy  they  have  sought  to  conform 
to  its  requirements.  Even  while  doing 
so,  in  numerous  instances,  they  have 
been  hustled  off  to  prison,  more  to  grati- 
fy the  hatred  of  the  minions  of  the  law 
than  to  vindicate  its  supremacy. 

The  Lord  has  witnessed  the  efforts  of 
His  people  to  practice  the  principles  of 
their  religion  and  to  live  under  the  laws 
of  the  land.  Throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  His  pro- 
vidence has  been  such  as  to  preserve 
them  in  serving  Him,  within  the  benefi- 
cent provbions  of  the  Constitution. 
They  have  never  asked  of  the  country  or 
their  countrymen  any  indulgence  beyond 
Constitutional  guarantees.  God  has  said 
there  is  no  need  to  violate  the  law  of 
the  land  to  keep  His  commandments, 
and  through  the  manifesto  of  His  ser- 
vant He  now  repeats  it. 

He  will  preserve  the  Constitution  and 
He  will  preserve  His  people. 


The  cable  brings  the  news  that  Captain 
Sir  Ridiard  Francis  Burton  died  in  Lon- 
don October  20,  1890.  The  announce- 
ment reawakens  the  interest,  which  the 
people  of  Utah  justiy  feel  in  this  world- 
wide traveller  and  honest  writer.  Captain 
Burton  gave  to  the  reading  world  the 
most  fair,  truthful,  unimpassioned  and 
elaborate  story  of  the  lives  and  struggles 
•of  the  early  setders  of  Utah  that  has 
ever  been  written  by  an  outsider. 

His  "City  of  the  Saints*'  found  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  libraries  of  the 
wealthier  ancf  more  learned  classes  of 
America  and  Great  Britain.  It  removed 
much  prejudice  from  the  minds  of  such 
respecting  our  people  and  religion,  and 


has  been  an  influential  agent  among  the 
rulers  of  the  nations,  from  which  our  people 
have  come,  to  secure  them  fair  treatment 
in  their  native  lands  and  unobstructed 
means  of  emigration  therefrom.  We  owe 
a  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of 
Captain  Burton. 


The  premiums  given  to  the  Associa- 
tions of  the  twenty  wards  having  the  lar- 
gest paid  up  subscription  lists  for  Volume 
Eleven,  amounting  to  one  thousand 
dollars,  were  duly  distributed  and  books 
purchased  for  each  successful  association 
as  follows: 

Saba.    Prem.   Vols. 

No.    I.  Sixteenth  Ward, ...  113  $200  261 

No.    a.  Fourth  Ward,  Ogden  83  100  133 

No.    3.  Payson,  Utah  County  77  100  148 

No.    4.  West  Jordan 76  50  63 

f^o.    5.  Mill  Creek, 64  50  6a 

No.    6.  Ephraim,  Sanpete  Co.,  63  50  64 

No     7.  Hyrum,  Cache  County  61  50 

No.    8.  Fairview,  Sanpete  Co.,  56  50  61 

No.    9.  South       Cottonwood,  53  50  63* 

No.  10.  Fifth  Ward,  Ogden   .  45  50  65 

No.  II.  Second  Ward,  Ogden,  43  35  30 

No.  la.  East  Bountiful,  ...  43  35  30 

No.  13.  Willard,Box  Elder  Co..  42  as 

No.  14.  Richmond,  Cache  Co.,  41  25  33 

No.  15.  South  Jordan,  ....  40  25  30 

No.  16.  Fourth  Ward.  Logan,  38  25  30 

No.  17.  Pocatello,  Idaho,    .    .  37  25  3c 

No.  18.  Big  Cottonwood,   .   .  37  25  30 

No.  19.  MiUville,CacheCounty  34  25  30 

No.  ao.  Lewiston,  Idaho  ...  32  25  30 

Making  a  total  of  1192  volumes,  be- 
sides those  for  Hyrum  and  Willard  not 
reported.  At  the  same  average  as  the 
others,  these  two  additions  would  make 
the  number  added  to  the  association 
libraries,  by  The  Contributor  premiums 
for  1890,  about  1285  volumes. 

The  books  purchased  were  standard 
histories.  The  Story  of  the  Nations  series 
forming  the  basis  of  each  library,  bio- 
graphies, encyclopedias,  and  the  com- 
plete works  of  Scott,  Irving,  Cooper, 
Dickens,  etc.  No  finer  collection  of 
library  books  has  been  made  for  associa- 
tion purposes,  and  no  greater  permanent 
benefit  has  been  contributed  to  them 
from  any  source. 

The  premiums  offered  for  Volume 
Twelve  exceed  in  number  and  value  those 
for  last  year,    and    if  the  money    they 
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represent  shall  be  as  judiciously  ex- 
pended the  thirty-five  associations  get- 
ting premiums  will  be  well  endowed 
with  the  foundation,  at  least,  of  splendid 
libraries. 


wanting,  and  again  summoning  his 
friends,  he  saw  tn  the  smooth  action  ot 
the  jenny  the  triumphant  result  of  his 
work.  It  is  a  pleasant  story,  and  the 
Slater  legend  is  not  an  invention,  unless 
Mr.  Slater  deceived  himself. 


An  interesting  centennial  will  be  cele- 
brated next  December  at  Pawtucket, 
Rhode  Island,  where  Samuel  Slater, 
on  December  21st,  1790,  virtually 
began  cotton  manufacture  in  this  coun- 
try, although  previous  efforts  had  been 
made.  Slater  was  a  pupil  of  Ark- 
wright,  and  as  the  English  law  for- 
bade the  communication  of  models  of 
the  cotton  spinning  machinery  to  other 
countries,  Slater,  trusting  to  his  memory, 
reconstructed  it  under  a  contract  with 
William  Almy  and  Smith  Brown.  But 
for  some  time  he  could  not  recall  a  small 
but  essential  part  of  the  process,  and  the 
tradition  is  that  in  a  dream  he  returned 
,  to  Englapd,  examined  the  machinery, 
found  what  he  wanted  and  upon  awaking 
completed  his  work  successfully. 

A  recent  article  in  Harper^ s  Weekly  al* 
ludes  to  this  story  and  says  that  many 
years  ago,  Mr.  Slater,  himself,  related  the 
circumstance  to  a  gendeman,  who  often 
repeated  it  in  his  family,  from  whom  the 
Weekly  got  it.  After  long  labor,  working 
secretiy  with  the  aid  of  one  man  only. 
Slater  thought  that  he  had  put  the 
machinery  in  running  order,  and  invited 
a  few  gentlemen  interested  in  the  enter- 
prise to  see  the  happy  result  of  his  toil. 
Proud  and  excited  he  essayed  to  start 
the  machine,  but  it  did  not  move.  In 
vain,  he  tried,  and,  grieved  and  morti- 
fied, he  dismissed  his  friends,  assuring 
them,  however,  that  he  should  certainly 
discover  the  difficulty. 

But  he  was  deeply  discouraged.  All 
the  day  and  night  he  pondered  and  ex- 
amined and  tested  and  tried  to  move  the 
machinery,  but  still  it  remained  motion- 
less. At  length,  heartsick  and  weary, 
he  leaned  his  head  against  the  machine 
and  fell  asleep.  As  he  slept,  he  heard 
distinctly,  a  cheerful,  friendly  voice,  say- 
ing: "Why  don't  you  chalk  the  bands, 
Sam?**  He  started  up,  broad  awake, 
and  knew  at  once  that  a  slight  fiiction  in 
the  working  of  the  machine  was  what  was 


That  it  was  a  happy  thought  to  intro- 
duce a  page  of  appropriate  music  in  The 
Contributor  and  take  steps  to  organize 
glee  clubs  and  lesser  combinations  of 
singers  in  the  associations  is  already 
manifest. 

The  announcement  that  a  grand  com- 
petition for  prizes  will  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.,  next  June,  when  Five 
Hundred  Dollars  will  be  distributed  to 
the  winning  clubs,  has  had  the  effect  ot 
awakening  a  lively  interest  already. 

There  are  several  wards  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  and  some  outside,  which  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  competing  for  the 
leading  premium,  and  preliminary  meet- 
ings of  their  male  singers  have  already 
been  held. 

Quartettes  and  double  quartettes  will 
be  practicing  all  winter  in  many  wards, 
and  we  are  assured  by  the  approval  that 
the  project  has  at  once  secured,  of  a  very 
large  and  wonderiul  gathering  next  June 
of  the  male  voices  of  Zion,  trained  to 
render  some  soul-stirring  selections, 
which  we  propose  to  issue  with  each 
number  of  the  magazine. 

It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  the  associa- 
tions will  appreciate  this  effort  to  intro- 
duce singing  in  their  regular  meetings 
and  to  make  a  specialty  of  th^t  exercise. 
The  assistance  of  Prof.  Evan  Stephens, 
which  he  generously  tenders,  so  far  as 
his  time  will  permit,  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  who  correspond  with  him. 

The  music  type  designed  for  our 
especial  use  had  to  be  made  to  order 
and  has  not  yet  been  received.  It  has 
delayed  the  issue  and  compelled  us  to 
use  a  larger  fount  for  the  present  num- 
ber, but  will  probably  be  here  for  the 
December  number. 


In  reference  to  the  steel  plate  of 
Apostle  Orson  Pratt,  which  appears  as 
the  frontispiece  to  this  number,  it  will  be 
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interesting  to  our  subscribers  to  read  the 
following  communication  from  his  son, 
Milando,  who  is  engaged  to  supply  for 
each  number  of  the  new  volume  the  most 
choice  selections  from  the  sermons,  lec- 
tures and  writings  of  his  distinguished 
father: 

Editor  Conhidu/oK'^The  steel  plate 
engraving  you  have  had  executed  of  my 
fether,  Orson  Pratt,  for  the  next  volume 
of  The  Contributor,  I  beg  leave  to  say 
is,  in  my  opinion,  almost  perfection.  And 
I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him  and  his  appearance 
in  life,  will,  when  they  see  this  beautiful 
steel  engraving,  agree  with  members  of 
his  family  and  some  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  like- 
ness, that  it  is  the  best  picture  of  him  in 
existence,  and  bears  a  more  "striking 
resemblance"  than  any  portrait  they  have 
yet  seen  of  the  late  Apostle  Orson  Pratt. 


The  engravers— H.  B.  Hall's  Sons, 
New  York,  are  certainly  entided  to  great 
credit,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  fiamily  and 
friends,  I  herewith  take  the  liberty  of 
extending  these  worthy  engravers  con- 
gratulations. 

As,  also,  with  much  gratitude  to  your- 
self, I  remain. 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

Milando  Pratt, 


It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  get  into  debt,  but  debt  is  one 
of  the  hardest  masters  to  serve,  and  one 
of  the  most  difficult  to  escape. 

How  can  we  ask  others  to  think  as  we 
do  when  to-morrow  we  probably  shall 
think  differently  ourselves. 

Some  people  sponge  on  their  friends 
so  much  that  they  absorb  all  their  profits. 


MUSIC    IN    THE    ASSOCIATIONS. 


To  y.  M.  M.  L  A.  Choir  Leaders: 
Brethren, — It  is  with  pleasure  that  I 
ofTer  these  few  hints  to  such  as  may  feel 
that  they  would  be  useful  in  organizing 
male  singing  clubs  for  our  associations: 

First:  Think  over  carefully  and  write 
down  the  names  of  all  the  male  singers — 
good  and  moderate — that  will  occur  to 
your  mind  at  the  time,  who  are  members 
of  the  ward  in  which  you  live.  At  first 
you  may  not  be  able  to  think  of  but  few, 
but  soon  others  will  suggest  themselves 
to  you  as  possible  members,  add  them  to 
your  list,  if  their  voices  are  fairly  good; 
never  mind  if  they  do  not  read  music, 
they  can  be  taught  the  pieces  with  little 
trouble. 

See  them  all  and  appoint  a  meeting, 
asking  each  to  try  and  bring  a  copy  of 
The  Contributor  containing  the  music. 
Of  course,  they  will  all  be  either  bassos 
or  tenors.  Let  those  who  can  produce 
the  high  tones  easiest  sing  the  upper 
tenor,  reserving  those  who  can  sing  the 
medium  nicely,  but  cannot  reach,  say 
high  G,  or  A,  for  the  second  tenor. 
Select  the  lowest   and    most    powerful 


voices  for  the  lowest  or  second  bass, 
taking  the  higher  and  less  powerful 
bassos  for  the  first  or  upper  bass. 

If  possible  let  one  who  can  read  music 
or  has  had  considerable  experience  in 
part  singing  be  selected  for  the  middle 
parts,  i,e  ,  Second  tenor  and  first  ba«s,  to 
lead  the  others  well,  for  while  a  poorer 
voice  or  at  least  one  of  less  height  or 
depth  of  compass  will  answer,  it  requires 
more  musical  ability  and  experience  to 
sing  these  parts  well  than  the  upper  and 
lower  parts.  If  an  organist  can  meet 
with  you,  the  parts  played  will  greatly 
aid  all  in  learning  the  piece.  But  re- 
member, to  get  the  proper  effect  the 
tenor  (right  hand  part)  must  be  played 
an  octave  lower  than  if  intended  for 
treble  and  alto. 

To  get  the  best  results  fi-om  your 
rehearsals,  divide  the  piece  up  into  as 
many  short  complete  sections  as  possible 
and  learn  well  one  section  at  a  time,  try- 
ing one  part  at  a  time,  taking  the  lower 
first.  In  this  way  the  effect  will  soon  be  so 
interesting  (as  they  become  able  to  sing 
a  section  altogether)  that  you  need  not 
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fear  for  the  next  meeting;  it  will  be  looked 
forward  to  with  pleasure.  Boys  between 
thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age  (and 
some  times  older  until  the  voice  has 
changed)  who  have  good  voices  and 
musical  taste  can  oflen  sing  the  first  tenor 
with  the  men — or  even  one  man — to  lead, 
with  good  effect:  as  they  do  not  have  to 
strain  for  the  higher  tones.  Care  must 
be  taken  at  first,  however,  that  they  do 
not  attempt  to  sing  an  octave  higher; 
correct  them  by  starting  them  an  octave 
lower.  This  device  may  aid  you  in 
getting  plenty  of  first  tenors  for  a  large 
club. 

As  the  matter  of  getting  started  and 
organizing  successfully  is  the  present 
work  to  attend  to,  I  will  leave  the 
details  relative  to  the    competition   for 


another  article.  The  prizes  are  well' 
worth  working  for.  But  the  fruits  this 
work  will  bear  in  pure  pleasure,  and 
satisfaction  to  you  and  all  concerned  will 
be  of  a  thousand  times  more  value, 
whether  yqu  win  a  priae  or  not  Think 
of  five  hundred  male  glee  clubs  ia  the- 
community  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether !  How  soul-stirring  and;  sublime 
the  effect  should  they  ever  meet  alto- 
gether—and why  not but  greater  still 

the  little  benefit  derived  by  each  and  ^11 
separately.  Wake  up  to  it !  Let  not 
your  ward  be  behind  the  times  in  this 
new  but  glorious  work.  Correspondence 
will  be  gladly  received  by  me,  and  any 
assistance  I  can  give  cheerfully  rendered. 
Address:  Evan  Stephens,  831  E.  First 
South  Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


INVOCATION    TO    HARMONY. 

MALE  CHORUS  BY  EVAN  STEPHENS. 

Moderato  maestoio. 


1st  Tenor 
2nd  Tenor 


let  Bass 
2nd  Bass 


^feaifcf^^^ii^ 


Awake,        awake,  O  voice  of    harmony,    and  let  thy 


Mi^^^Mn 


^ 


O    harmony, 


» — ^ — » — i^—\^ — ^ — bi^— ' 


&^^^^^m^^^^ 


thoughts  each  mind  shall     fire.     And  rouse  to       rapture,  and  rouse  to 


^ 


J^^ — m — -1^ — --j^ 


^ 


^=i^ 


-^^^^ 


=tz^ 


i 


5=5=5 
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rapture,  and  rouse  to        rap   -  ture 

i- 


I*  g 


=»^; 


my      long    slumbering 

-^ — — 


=^ 


15 ^ ^- 


^  Coda.    (^4^  Z>.  5.  on^^.) 


Fine. 


wi/ 


i^ 


:@- 


^^^ 


gj^e^ia 


lyre.        A  -  wake,      O        voice    of      har-mo  -  ny.  As 

J      J       -J_. -      w 


^^^^^ 


2^ 


::p2i 


^; 


Z>^/^^.        sunbeams   in  the    morning,  pp 


m/So 


ttrfia: 


I^^^S^^p 


sunbean)s  in   the  morning  lightRefresh  the  flow'rs  bedeck*d  with  dew,So 


(Sing  the  parts  aooompanylng  the  melody  very  soft  and  staccato.) 
let      thvpow'ra- wak  -  en 


::tz^: 


tazjcrt^n 


5a=t*=t 


^Bk: 


^ 


lg^ 


let  thy  pow'r  a   -    wak  -  en  now  my  soul  to  life    a     -     new;         O 


i. 


StA 


w^m^^^m^ 


let  me  in  thee  blend  my  voice,  And  let  my  longing  heart  rejoice, While 


Rft.    R  & 


^^^^^m^^^^^i 


4z=ta=tz: 


1^=^ 


ta^tz=t=C: 


stirring  concords  of  my  choice  Fall  sweetly  on  the  ear. 

-JS. 


^ 


Jt=tr 


(Do  not  repeat  the  first  part  after  D.  B.) 
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Our  readers  will  gladly  observe  that 
with  this,  the  first  number  of  the  Twelfth 
Volume  and  the  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  our  sectional  and  subdivisional 
work  is  briefly  outlined.  A  reference  to 
page  262  No.  7,  volume  IX  Contributor, 
will  remind  officers  and  old  members 
that  certain  well  defined  facts  are  now 
pretty  well  established. 

It  has  become  more  generally  un- 
derstood that  the  Associations  are  truly 
educational  in  character,  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  as  a  people  view  education,  and 
not  merely  entertainments  or  pastimes. 
And  again  on  pages  351  and  352 
No.  9,  volume  XL,  is  a  reminder 
of  what  True  Education  consists. 
Now  the  Young  men's  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations  should  be  the 
exponents  and  culmination  in  their  de- 
partment of  universal  education. 

The  work  being  educational  in  charac- 
ter, it  is  evident  it  must  be  conducted 
as  far  and  as  fast  as  preparation  can  be 
made  on  educational  principles. 

To  illustrate:  Each  Association  may 
bejegardedasa  polysophical  sAiety  in 
embryo,  with  this  distinction  or  difference, 
that  the  Association  proper  is  organized 
and  a  working  general  programme, 
which  may  be  considered  the  written 
part  of  the  constitution,  adopted,  and 
then  the  distinctive  features  mentioned  in 
the  beginning  of  this  article  as  reference 
constantly  kept  in  view;  after  which  sec- 
tions are  organized  with  a  chairman  and 
secretary  to  each  as  additions  to  the  As- 
sociation proper. 

These  sections  represent  the  four  basic 
studies,  sub-divisions  of  which  supply  in 
detail  the  essential  or  visible  analysis  of 
the  work.  That  is  to  say,  there  are 
four  basic  studies,  namely;  theology, 
history,  science  and  literature. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations are  or  should  be  composed  of 
young  men,  not  boys  or  children.  The 
Primary  Associations  are  organized  for 
the  children. 

These  young  men  then  take  upon 
themselves  the  character  of  students.  To 
be  a  student  in  the  sense  here  employed. 


one  must  study;  and  the  facilities  for 
this  advanced  study,  and  research  are 
supplied  in  the  sections  and  sub-divisions 
just  alluded  to. 

Some  desire  to  make  "preaching  the 
Gospel"  a  special  study;  some  general 
or  branchial  history;  while  others  desire 
music,  or  civil  government  for  instance; 
and  finally  others  language,  journalism, 
poetry,  the  drama. 

On  the  principle  of  selective  study, 
young  men  may  choose  the  particular 
sections  to  what  they  desire  to  identify 
themselves.  These  sections  report  to 
the  society  proper  through  their  section 
secretaries,  thus  being  properly  credited 
in  the  roll  of  attendance  and  exercises. 
\A^ile  at  first  glance  it  might  seem  that 
the  plan  may  present  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  suitable  persons  to 
conduct  the  sections  and  sub-divisions,  it 
is  perhaps  only  necessary  to  explain  that 
the  same  relationship  exists  between  a 
president  of  the  entire  Association  and  a 
chairman  of  a  section,  that  obtains  be- 
tween a  school  teacher  and  a  class  teacher. 

It  will  of  course  be  understood  that  all 
these  sections  are  additions  or  parts  of 
the  Association  proper,  and  all  under  the 
general  management  of  the  president  of 
the  Association;  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  principal  of  a  University  or  Academy 
may  conduct  classes  in  a  lower  depart- 
ment It  will,  we  presume,  thus  be  seen 
that  the  president  of  an  association  (after 
the  first  week)  may  expect  and  require 
from  each  section  organized,  a  suit- 
able exercise  by  a  member  of  that 
section  for  every  general  weekly  pro- 
gramme of  the  association.  Thus  the 
work  is  simplified  in  its  dove-tailing 
and  intensified  in  its  diversity  and  har- 
mony. MUion  H,  Hardy, 


None  are  so  fond  of  secrets  as  those 
who  do  not  mean  to  keep  them;  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  such  persons 
covet  secrets  as  a  spendthrift  covets 
money — for  the  purpose  of  circula- 
tion. 

Venture  not  to  the  utmost  bounds  01 
even  lawful  pleasure:  the  limits  of  good 
and  evil  join. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL. 

Having  traced  the  ancestral  pedigree 
from  Thomas  Pratt  of  Baldock,  England, 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  Lieutenant 
William  Pratt,  the  first  Pratt  settler  of 
America,  and  fi-om  the  latter,  following 
the  genealogical  chain  down  to  Orson 
Pratt,  Sen.,  of  the  tenth  generation,  we 
will  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  his  life  and 
labors. 

As  stated  in  his  genealogy,  he  was  bom 
September  19th,  1811,  in  Hartford,  Wash- 
ington County,  New  York.  His  parents, 
Jared  and  Charity  Pratt,  were  numbered 
among  the  poor  of  the  world.  To  pro- 
ciu-e  the  comforts  of  life,  they  were  under 
the  necessity  of  laboring  for  the  rich.  At 
times,  bright  prospects  of  wealth  seemed 
to  be  open  before  them;  but  a  succession 
of  misfortunes  kept  them  down  in  the  low 
vales  of  poverty.  The  only  occupation 
followed  by  his  father  was  the  cultivation 
-of  the  soil.  To  this  laborious  method  of 
procuring  a  living  he  was  unaccustomed 
in  his  youthful  days.  Being  the  oldest 
among  eleven  children,  his  father,  Obadi- 
ah,  made  him,  in  early  life,  a  weaver  for 
th^  family.  But  hand  looms  were  soon 
dispensed  with,  and  steam  power  substi- 
tuted, to  supply  clothing  for  man.  Weav- 
ers, therefore,  were  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, and  however  inexperienced,  were 
obliged  to  adopt  some  other  business  to 
sustain  themselves  and  families.  Under 
these  disadvantageous  circumstances,  his 
fother,  by  hard  labor  for  others,  earned 
the  scanty  means  of  subsistance. 

His  brothers,  when  young,  were  sent 
fi'om  home  to  labor  at  farming  in  the 
service  of  others;  after  which  they  looked 


after  their  own  welfare  and  education; 
living  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  then 
in  another,  without  the  advantages  of  pa- 
rental instruction  at  a  time  when  they 
most  needed  it.  While  blessed  with  the 
privilege  of  living  at  home,  they  were 
diligently  taught  in  every  principle  of 
morality  and  honesty;  for  although  his 
parents  had  no  faith  in  the  modem  sec- 
tarian principles  of  Christianity,  yet  they 
looked  upon  the  history  of  ancient  Chris- 
tianity, as  recorded  in  the  Bible,  as 
something  most  sacred  and  worth  pos- 
sessing. These  Bible  doctrines  they 
diligently  instilled  into  the  minds  of  their 
children,  so  far  as  they  understood  them, 
and  often  expressed  themselves  as  de- 
sirous of  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
Christ,  if  it  could  be  found  on  earth. 

Among  his  historical  scraps,  we  find 
the  following  written  by  Orson  Pratt  him- 
self, he  says:  "When  I  was  about  three 
or  four  years  old,  my  parents  removed 
from  Hartford  to  New  Lebanon,  Colum- 
bia County,  New  York,  where  I  was  sent 
to  school  for  several  months,  each  year, 
until  the  spring  of  1822.  During  this  in- 
terval I  often  had  many  serious  impres- 
sions in  regard  to  God  and  a  future  state. 
And  being  very  young,  my  parents  in- 
stmcted  me  to  read  the  Bible,  which  I 
often  did,  with  much  interest,  asking  a 
great  variety  of  questions,  conceming 
what  I  found  written.  It  was  seldom 
that  I  attended  any  religious  meetings,  as 
my  parents  had  not  much  faith  in  them, 
and  were  never  so  unfortunate  as  to  unite 
themselves  with  any  of  the  religious  sects. 
"In  the  spring  of  1822,  being  in  my 
eleventh  year,  I  went  to  live  with  a  far- 
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mer  whose  name  was  Justin  Jones;  this  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  my  parents'  home. 
I  continued  at  this  place  until  the  autumn 
of  1823.    The  preceding  winter,  I  also 
went  to  school.    I  next  engaged  to  labor 
at  farming  for  Mr.  Church,  at  Canaan, 
Four  Corners,  Columbia  County,   New 
York,  and   continued  with   him   about 
seventeen  or  eighteen  months;  three  or 
four  of  which  I  went  to  school,  and  be- 
came quite  familiar  with  all  the  rules  in 
DabolPs   arithmetic.    In  the  spring    of 
1825,  I  accompanied  my  oldest  brother  to 
Hurlgate,  Long  Island,  about  six  miles 
from  New  York  dty.    Here  I  engaged 
myself  for  one  year  to  Mr.  Greenock,  a 
farmer,  three  months  of  which  I  went  to 
school,  and  studied  arithmetic  and  book- 
keeping.   In  the  spring  of  1826,  I  was 
recommended  by  Mr.  Greenock  to  a  large 
cabinet  making  establishment    in   New 
York  dty,  where  I  intended  to  ren\ain 
until  of  age;    but  after  tarrying  a   f^w 
months,  I  was  taken  vioientiy  sick  and 
brought  very  low,  so  that  my  recovery, 
for  some  time,  was  considered  doubtful. 
When  my  strength  permitted,  I  went  into 
the  country,   to  Hurlgate,    and   tarried 
with  my  brother  Anson,  until  the  spring 
of  1827,   when  I  returned   to   Canaan, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north 
of  New  York  dty, "  and  engaged  myself 
to  labor  for  seven  months  on  a  farm  for 
Mr.  Noise;  at  the  expiration  of  which  I 
accompanied  my  brother  Parley  and.  Nel- 
son Pratt  to  Lorain  County,  Ohio.    We 
performed  the  journey  by  canal  boat  from 
Albany    to     Buffelo,     and    thence    by 
schooner  up  Lake  Erie.    I  boarded  with 
Mr.  Redington  during   the   winter  and 
went  to  school. 

''In  the  spring  of  1828, 1  started  east  in 
search  of  employment,  came  to  the 
village  of  Chagrin,  now  called  Willough- 
by,  Ohio,  where  I  labored  a  few  months 
at  a  hotel;  the  most  of  my  time  being 
occupied  at  farming.  I  also  lal>ored  a 
few  months  at  farming  for  Mr.  Norris,  a 
few  miles  eastof  Painsville.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year,  I  performed  a  lengthy  journey 
of  some  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  to 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  where  I  lal>ored 
a  short  time;  and  then  took  a  steam- 
boat for  New  York  dty,  and  thence  to 


Long  Island,  and  resided  during  the  win- 
ter with  my  brother  Anson." 

"In  the  spring  of  1829, 1  again  returned 
to  Canaan,  and  commenced  farming  for 
Mr.  Haight.  The  following  wmter  I 
spent  four  months  at  a  boarding  school  or 
academy,  during  which  I  made  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  geography, 
grammar,  and  surveying." 

**In  the  spring  of  1830, 1  engaged  myself 
to  Mr.  Joshua  Lord,  with  whom  I  tarried 
and  labored  on  a  farm,  until  the  following 
October.  This  was  in  Canaan,  only  one 
or  two  miles  from  the  old  homestead  of 
my  grandfather,  Obadiah  Pratt 

"  From  the  age  of  ten  to  nineteen  I  saw 
much  of  the  world,  and  was  tossed  about 
without  any  permanent  abidmg  place; 
but  through  the  grace  of  God»  I  was 
kept  from  many  of  the  evils  to  whidi 
yoimg  people  are  exposed.  The  early  im- 
pressions of  morality  and  religion,  instilled 
into '  my  mind  by  my  parents,  always  re- 
mauied  with  me;  and  I  often  felt  a  great 
anxiety  to  be  prepared  for  a  future  state; 
but  never  commenced,  in  real  earnest,  to 
seek  after  the  Lord,  until  the  antumn  of 
1829.  I  then  began  to  pray  very  ferventiy, 
repenting  of  every  sin.  In  the  silent 
shades  of  night,  while  others  were  slum- 
bering upon  their  pillows,  I  often  retired 
to  some  secret  place  in  the  lonely  fields 
or  solitary  wilderness,  and  bowed  before 
the  Lord,  and  prayed  for  hours  with  a 
broken  heart  and  contrite  spirit;  this  was 
my  comfort  and  delight.  The  greatest 
desire  of  my  heart  was  for  the  Lord  to 
manifest  His  will  concerning  me.  I  con- 
tinued to  pray  in  this  fervent  manner  un- 
til .September  1830,  at  which  time  two 
Elders  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  came  into  the  neigh- 
borhoood,  one  of  whom  was  my  brother 
Parley.  They  held  several  meetings 
which  I  attended. 

"Being  convinced  of  the  divine  au- 
thentidty  of  the  doctrine  they  taught,  I 
was  baptized  by  my  brother  Parley, 
September  19th,  1830.  This  was  my  an- 
niversary birthday,  being  nineteen  years 
old.  I  was  the  only  person  in  the  coun- 
try who  received  and  obeyed  the  mes- 
sage. Shortiy  after  my  baptism  the  Elders 
left 
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'In  October,  1830,  I  traveled  west- 
ward over  two  hundred  miles  to  see 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet  I  found  him 
in  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New  York, 
residing  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Whitmer.  I 
soon  became  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  good  man,  and  also  with  the  wit- 
nesses of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  By  my 
request,  on  the  Fourth  of  November,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  inquired  of  the  Lord  for 
me,  and  received  the  following  revelation 
published  in  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
Sec,  LVL    lOldediHon,^ 

**My  son  Orson,  hearken  and  hear  and 
behold  what  I,  the  Lord  God,  shall  say 
unto  you,  even  Jesus  Christ  your  Re- 
deemer; the  light  and  the  life  of  the 
world;  a  light  which  shineth  in  darkness 
and  the  darkness  comprehendeth  it  not; 
who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his 
own  life,  that  as  many  as  would  believe 
might  become  the  sons  of  God,  wherefore 
you  are  my  son,  and  blessed  are  you  be- 
cause you  have  believed;  and  more  blessed 
are  you  because  you  are  called  of  me  to 
preach  my  Gospel,  to  lift  up  your  voice  as 
with  the  sound  pf  a  trump,  both  long  and 
k)ud,  and  cry-  repentance  unto  a  crooked 
and  perverse  generation,  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  for  his  second  coming:  for 
behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  the 
time  is  soon  at  hand,  that  I  shall  come  in 
a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory,  and 
it  shall  be  a  great  day  at  the  time  of  my 
coming,   for  all  nations    shall    tremble. 

"But  before  that  great  day  shall  come, 
the  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon 
be  turned  into  blood,  and  the  stars  shall 
refuse  their  shining,  and  some  shall  fall, 
and  great  destructions  await  the  wicked: 
wherefore  lift  up  your  voice  and  spare 
not,  for  the  Lord  God  hath  spoken; 
therefore  prophesy,  and  it  shall  be  given 
by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  if 
you  are  faithful,  behold,  I  am  with  you 
until  I  come:  and  verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you,  I  come  quickly.  I  am  your  Lord 
and  your  Redeemer,  Even  so.  Amen."* 

"On  the  First  day  of  December,  1830, 
I  was  confirmed  and  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  the  Lord,  I  was  ordained  an 
Elder  under  the  hands  of  the  Prophet 
My  first  mission  was  to  Colesville, 
Broome  County,  New   York,    where   I 


commenced  to  open  my  mouth  in  public 
meetings,  and  t^ach  the  things  of  God, 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  gave  me  utterance. 
The  same  month  I  returned  from  Coles- 
ville to  Fayette  with  Hyrum  Smith. 

"On  the  Second  of  January,  1831,  I  at- 
tended a  conference  at  the  house  of 
Father  Whitmer;  and  soon  after  Elder 
Samuel  H.  Smith  and  myself  conunenced 
laboring  for  one  of  the  Saints,  by  the 
name  of  Joseph  Coe,  to  assist  him  in 
making  preparations  to  remove  to  Ohio 
according  to  the  revelation  given  at  the 
conference  on  the  Second  of  January. 
And  in  a  few  weeks,  Elder  Samuel  H. 
Smith  and  myself  started  on  foot  for 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  a  distance  of  several 
hundred  miles,  to  which  place  Joseph^ 
the  Prophet,  had  just  previously  moved. 

"During  the  spring  of  1831,  I  traveled 
on  a  short  mission  of  about  one  month 
with  Lyman  Wight,  going  about  one  hun- 
dred miles  west  of  Kirtland,  preaching 
the  Gospel  wherever  we  were  led  by  the 
Spirit  of  Truth;  after  which  I  united  itt 
the  ministry  with  my  brother  Parley  and 
preached  some  in  Rome  and  also  iiL 
Thompson,  where  the  Saints  from  Coles- 
ville were  temporarily  located;  in  the 
latter  place  I  tarried  some  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  labored  with  my  hands. 

"In  June  a  revelation  was  given  com- 
manding many  Elders  to  travel  two  by^ 
two  from  Ohio  to  the  western  boundaries, 
of  Missouri,  among  whom  my  brother 
J^arley  and  myself  were  called  by  name^ 
and  commanded  to  travel  together.  Oa 
our  way,  we  held  about  fifty  meetings, 
and  baptized  five  in  Peru,  Delaware 
Co.,  Ohio,  and  six  in  Vermillion  Co.,  Ills. 

"About  the  last  of  August  I  arrived  m 
Jackson  County,  Missouri;  the  next  day  I 
was  taken  with  the  chills  and  fever  which 
confined   me   to  my  bed  a  few  weeks. 

"About  the  first  of  October,  though 
still  weak  and  feeble,  I  started  on  foot  for 
Ohio,  in  company  with  Asa  Dodds, 
preaching  by  the  way,  as  commanded  of 
the  Lord  through  the  Prophet.  "Brother 
Dodds  stopped  in  Indiana,  but  I  con- 
tinued my  journey,  although  suffering 
much  from  the  ague.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  year.  I  arrived  in  Hiram,  where 
the  Prophet  then  resided." 
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Therb  was  a  time  when  spiders  were 
regarded  as  a  division  of  the  great  insect 
family,  and   although   naturalists     have 
learned  the  error  and  now  consider  spiders 
as  a  distinct  class,  the  little  creatures  are 
still  called  insects  by  the  less  observing 
ones  among  us.     To  inform  ourselves 
upon  this  subject  let 
us  capture   a   spider, 
and  note  some  of  its 
general  anatomical 
features. 
Figure  i  is  a  sketch 
Jl  of  a  common   house 
spider.      The  central 
part  of  its  structure, 
the   body   proper,    is 
seen  to  consist  of  two 
Fig-  I-  distinct  portions;  the 

head  and  chest  together  form  the  for- 
ward division,  to  which  the  name  Cephalo- 
thorax  has  been  given;  the  abdomen 
constitutes  the  posterior  part  of  the 
body.    An  insect,  it  will  be  remembered, 


Y\%,  1. 
possesses  three  clearly  defined  bodily 
sections,  the  head,  the  thorax  or  chest, 
and  the  abdomen,  being  each  separate. 
Here  then  is  one  fundamental  difference 
in  structure  between  spiders  and  true  in- 
sects. As  a  further  distinction  note  that 
the  spider  possesses  eight  legs,  while  in- 
sects in  the  adult  state  have  never  more 


than  six  l^;s.  And  again,  spiders  are 
devoid  of  antennae,  those  wonderiiil 
organs  of  an  unknown  sense,  which 
form  a  constant  feature  of  insect  anatomy. 
Spiders  do  not  undergo  the  meta- 
morphoses or  life  changes  through  stages 
of  larva  and  pupa  to  imago,  which 
form  the  natural  course  of  insect  exist- 
ence. 

Spiders  as  a  class  are  noted  for  their 
skill  in  spinning,  indeed  man  has  learned 
many  a  lesson  in  the  production  of  textile 
fabrics  from  these  humble  and  unpreten- 
tious spinners.  Some  spiders  construct 
webs  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  in- 
sects, upon  which  they  feed.  These 
webs  are  spun  from  fine  threads  and  are 
of  varied  forms. 

Figure  2  represents  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  webs,  it  is  that  of  the  geometrical 
spider;  the  creature  is  so  named  from  the 
regular  and  symmetrical  construction  of 
its  home.  How  carefully  the  threads  are 
arranged,  and  how  securely  they  are 
fastened  I  doubt  if  any  mas- 
ter builder  among  men  ever 
constructed  mansion  or  bridge 
more  perfect  in  its  sphere  of 
utility  than  is  the  spider's  web  to 
its  purpose. 

The  substance  of  which  the 
web  is  made  is  a  kind  of  silk; 
in  chemical  composition  and 
general  properties  it  is  very 
similar  to  the  cocoon  of  the  silk- 
worm. This  substance  is  se-  Fig-  3- 
creted,  as  a  gummy  liquid,  within  the 
spinning  apparatus,  which  is  situated  at 
the  end  of  the  spider's  abdomen.  As  the 
thread  is  drawn  from  the  reservoir,  it 
dries  and  hardens.  To  the  unaided  eye 
the  thread  appears  to  consist  of  a  single 
fibre;  the  microscope,  however,  shows  it 
to  be  composed  of  four  or  six  separate 
threads,  and  each  of  these  is  composed 
of  a  thousand  still  finer  fibres,  so  that  a 
thread  of  the  finished  web  is  in  reality  a 
twisted  cable,  of  four  or  six  main  strands, 
and  of  near  five  thousand  ultimate  fibres. 
With  the  help  of  the  microscope  we  may 
see  that  each  of  these  finest  threadlets 
issues  from  a  separate  orifice  in  the 
spider's   spinneret.      A   scientific     man 
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named  Reaumur  calculated  that  a  thou- 
sand of  the  holes  from  which  the  threads 
issue,  would  occupy  no  more  space  than 
is  covered  by  the  point  of  a  pin.  The 
threads  themselves  are  so  minute  that 
Leowenhoeck  calculated  that  four  millions 
of  them  would  be  required  to  form  a 
thread  as  large  as  a  hair  of  his  beard.  The 
many  fibres  of  the  thread  are  best  seen  at 

"* (oints  of  at- 

lent  on  sup- 
\%   objects, 
sketch  (fig. 
iiows    such 
iination,the 
diets  being 
d  out  at  the 
'  part  so  as 
m  a  sort  of 
"ig.  4  shows 
>innerets 
spider  very 
/magnified, 
and      the    web- 
making  material 
issuing  in  numerous  streams.    In  the  air 
these  lines  of  fluid  harden  to  threads.  The 
spider's  claws  serve  a  useful  purpose  in 
web  making.     In  figure  5  are  sketched 
three  forms  of  claws,  all  of  them  resem- 
bling combs.    With  these  the   creature 
straightens,   arranges     and     twists    the 
threads  as  the  web  grows. 

The  silk  may  be  spun  and  reeled  from 
the  living  spider.    An  American  observer 


Fig.- 


Fig.  5. 

describes  his  success  with  a  spider  from 
the  Southem  States.  By  placing  one  of 
the  creatures  in  a  frame  of  pasteboard, 
and  drawing  the  thread,  he  obtained  from 
it  a  thousand  yards  of  silk,  and  from 
another  over  two  miles  were  reeled.  The 
experimenter  tested  the  strength  of 
the  fibre,    and    found    that     a   single 


thread  stistained  a  weight  of  over  fifty 
grains. 

One  kind  of  garden  spider,  the  com- 
mon Epeira  {Epeira  vtUgaris)  is  shown 
in  figure  6.    This  creature  shows  curious 
markings  upon  its  back.    In  temperate 
climes  these  figures  are  dull  in  color,  but 
among  tropical  spiders  of  this  family  they 
are  often  of  brilliant  hue.    Some  of  the 
webs  of  Epeiridae  are  of 
enormous  size,  and  most 
of    them    are     strikingly  ; 
symmetrical  in  form  and 
beautifiil  in  texture. 

The  webs  of  different 
spiders  vary    greatly    in 
shape.    The  house  spider 
(figure  i)  spins  in  comers; 
the  web  being  usually  of         I^'^S-  ^• 
a  triangular  shape,  and  of  close  fabric. 
When  suspended  it  looks  not  unlike  a 
miniature  hammock  of  fine  silk.     Cross- 
ing from   side    to  side  above  the  web 
are  a  number  of  threads,  so  arranged 
that  flies  endeavoring  to  pass  between 
them   are  sure  to    become   entangled, 
and    to    fall    upon    the    web    beneath. 
The  house  spider  usually  builds  a  por- 
tion of  the  web   behind    some  object, 
such  as  a  piece  of  ftirniture,  thus  pro- 
viding a  place  of  concealment.     In  the 
absence  of  such 
an     object     the 
litde  worker  con- 
structs a  funnel-  ^ 
shaped  den,    in 
which  she  lies  in 
wait,    and  from 
which  she  sallies 
forth    whenever 
the    shaking   ot 
the    lines    gives 
information  that 
a  victim  is  in  the 
net.     As  is  the 
custom   of  most  '^*  ^ 

spiders,  she  does  not  devour  the  solid 
parts  of  her  prey,  merely  sucking  the 
juices  from  the  body  of  the  unfortunate 
insect,  and  throwing  the  dried  carcase 
aside. 

Several  species  of  field  spiders  abound 
in  Utah;  some  of  them  live  under  large 
stones  or  other  loose  objects;  there  they 
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construct  a  conical  nest,  from  which  a 
tunnel  leads  to  a  fine  spun  web,  ex- 
panded on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
One  of  the  finest  of  full  spiders  of  this 
class  is  the  wolf  spider,  (figure  7),  which 
sometimes  attains  such  a  size  that  a 
single  specimen  with  legs  extended  will 
cover  an  area  of  four  or  five  inches  cir- 
cumference.   An  allied  species  includes 


Fig.  8. 
the  common  hunting  spider,  an  outline 
of  which  is  given  in  figure  8.  This  par- 
ticular sketch  was  taken  from  a  Euro- 
pean specimen  {Dolomedes  mirabilis). 
This  spider  here  referred  to  produces  but 
littie  silk;  just  enough  to  form  a  case  for 
the  eggs,  and  a  female  of  the  species  may 
often  be  seen  carrying  a  packet  of  ^:gs, 
larger  than  her  own  body.    The  hunting 


of  a  cell  with  silk-covered  walls ;  the 
entrance  to  which  is  barricaded  by  a  net- 
work of  cords. 

A  very  large  and  famous  hunting  spider 
is  the  TaraniuUi,  fine  specimens  ot 
which  may  be  taken,  in  our  Utah  fields 
and  canyons.  Figure  9  is  a  sketch  of  a 
spider  of  this  sort,  which  measured 
nearly  two  inches  in  length  of  body  and 
covered  with  extended  legs  an  area  ot 
twelve  inches  in  circumference.  The 
name  Tarantula  was  given  to  the  spider 
from  a  mistaken  notion  that  its  bite  caused 
within  the  victim  a  nervous  disorder 
which  could  be  cured  only  by  dancing 
the  'Tarentella,"  a  peculiarly  rapid 
measure.  Very  exaggerated  tales  have 
been  told  of  the  venom  of  spiders,  and 
especially  of  the  Tarantula.    The  bite  ot 


Fig.  9. 
spiders  are  so  named  from  their  wander- 
ing habits.  They  seek  their  prey;  and 
eat  as  they  kill,  so  that  in  bad  hunting 
weather  they  have  to  fast  Most  of  them 
live  in  the  ground,  their  home  consisting 


Fig.  10. 
most  spiders  is  poisonous  to  the  small 
insects  upon  which  they  feed;  but  even 
the  largest  spiders  have  power  to  inflict 
but  slight  wounds  which  are  not  particu- 
larly dangerous  to  human  beings. 
Should  there  be  reason  to  fear  the  results 
of  a  spider  bite,  let  the  wound  be  sucked 
if  conveniently  situated;  then  wash  the 
affected  part  and  apply  a  litUe  very  dilute 
ammonia  water,  or  in  its  absence  any 
simple  alkali  such  as  soda  or  potassa. 

One  of  the  largest  and  fiercest  of  hunt- 
ing spiders  is  commonly  known  as  the 
spider  crab,  more  properly  as  the  Mygale. 
It  is  found  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
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lands.  These  spiders  produce  but  little 
silk,  and  take  but  slight  care  in  the  way 
of  fitting  up  their  houses,  being  usually 
content  with  a  hollow  beneath  a  stone. 
They  are  among  the  strongest  of  spiders, 
single  ones  having  been  known  to  kill 
smalllizards  and  even  birds.  Fig.  lo shows 
a  spider  of  this  class  ^hfygale  cancerides) 
in  the  act  of  sucking  the  juices 
from  the  body  of  a  humming 
bird.  It  is  said  by  travelers 
that  children  in  the  countries 
inhabited  by  the  Mygales,  catch 
Fig.  II.  the  spiders,  tie  cords  about 
their  bodies  and  lead  them  as  we  would 
a  little  dog. 

One  of  the  liveliest,  and  perhaps  also 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  common  spiders 
is  sketched  in  figure  ii,  it  is  as  familiarly 
known  as  the  jumping  spider  {Alius 
famUiaris),  Large  numbers  of  these 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  outside  walls 
and  fences,  and  even  within  rooms. 
Many  of  them  are  curiously  marked, 
and  are  disguised    by  resemblances  to 


called  by  some  mason  spiders,  and  by 
others  trapdoor  spiders.  Figure  12  shows 
such  a  nest  in  section;  the  opening  of  a 
second  burrow  is  seen  near  by.    A  more 
detached  view  of  the  upper  part  of  this 
wonderful  nest  with  its  well-fitting  door 
is  sketched  in  figure  13;  and  figure  14 
shows  the*ingenious  but 
unpretentious     little 
builder  itself.    The  lin-   .i 
ing  of  the   burrow     is  '.^ 
usually  of  two    layers,  \ 
the  inner  one  being  very  ^ 
smooth  and  soft;  while  4 
the  other  is  coarse  and  ^ 
rough.    The  lid  or  door 
is  made  to  fit  accurately, 
and  is  so  adjtisted  that 


Fig.  12. 
certain  insects,  so  that  even  naturalists 
have  been  deceived.  In  stalking  their 
prey  these  little  creatures  exhibit  the 
skill  and  patience  of  professional  hunters. 
Watch  one  of  them,  you  may  learn  more 
by  so  doing  than  by  reading  pages  on 
the  subject. 

A  certain  class  of  spiders  construct 
their  homes  in  the  earth  by  digging  a 
burrow,  lining  it  with  siflc,  and  fitting  at 
the  opening  a  hinged  door.    These  are 


it  falls  shut  by  its  own 


Fig.  13. 


weight  When  the  spider  is  within, 
should  danger  threaten,  it  is  able  to  hold 
the  door  forcibly  in  its  place.  Figure  12 
shows  on  the  inside  of  the  lid  the  marks 
of  the  spider's  claws.  When  the  crea- 
ture leaves  its  nest  to  seek  food,  it  con- 
ceals the  entrance  with  leaves  and  other 
small  loose  objects  so  that  the  discovery 
of  the  burrow  is  .ordinarily  impossible 
except  by  accident. 

Among  queer  spiders,  the  long-legged 
harvest  spider,  or  harvestman  (figure  15) 
is  remarkable,  mainly  because  of  the 
peculiarity  expressed  in  the  first  part  of 
its  name.  Fig  16  shows  the  details  of  its 
body,  with  extremities  cut  off. 

This  spider  is  met  with  in  the  central 
and  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  longest  legs 
are  the  second  pair; 
these  are  often  thir- 
ty times  as  long  as 
the  body. 

There  are  several 
forms  of  water  spi- 
ders; of  these  one 
of  the  most  won-  Fig.  14, 

derfiil  is  the  diving-bell  spider,  figure 
17.  This  little  animal  constructs  a  silken 
chamber  like  an  inverted  cup,  about  the 
size  of  a  hazel  nut;  this  it  fills  with  air 
and  by  its  aid  safely  descends  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  streams  and  ponds.  It  is 
interesting  to  watch  the  spider  filling  its 
bell  with    air.      By   rising  to  the   sur- 
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face  of  the  water  it  entangles  air  between 
the  hairs  of  its  body;  and  with  this  it 
descends  to  the  bell  and  allows  the 
bubbles  to  rise  into  the  cell;  these  acts 
it  repeats  till  the  chamber  is  filled.  With- 
in this  crystal  cell  it  lives  beneath  the 
water,  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  won- 
der. From  this  fairy  home  it  darts  forth 
to  seize  any  small  insect  that  may  venture 
near;  the  victim  is  taken  to  the  cell  and 

"^  ^ ^'^^^.^    there  devoured  at 

jC         \  leisure. 

f\  j     Another  aquatc 

11  /spider  Jconstructs 

/  /a  raft  from  weeds 

I  /  and  other  small 
'  '  '  floating  bodies. 
On  [this;  It  rests, 
and  drifts  upon 
the  water  where 
the  wind  and  tide 
may  carry  it, 
seizing  any  prey 
that  may  come 
within  reach. 

The  gossamer 
threads,  which  are 
seen  in  abundance 
floating  in  the  air 
during  spring, 
summer  and  au- 
tumn months,  are 
spun  by  a  peculiar 
class  of  spiders. 
One  kind  is  in  the 
habit  of  spinning 
a  thread  and 
allowing  the  gos- 
samer line  to  float 
till  it  catches  upon 
some  distant  ob- 
Fig.  15.  ject;     then      the 

little  creature  runs  along  the  thread, 
strengthening  it  by  spinning  a  second  one 
as  it  goes.  Another  kind  of  spider  pays 
out  the  line,  allowing  the  free  end  to 
float  till  it  acquires  suflicient  buoyancy 
to  bear  the  animal  aloft.  Gilbert  White 
says  of  these  aerial  travelers  "Every  day 
in  fine  autumnal  weather,  do  I  see  these 
spiders  shooting  out  their  web  and  mount- 
ing aloft.  They  will  go  off"  from  your  finger 
if  you  will  take  themj^in  your  hand.  Last 
summer  one  alighted  on  my  book  as  I 


was  reading  in  the  parlor,  and  running 
to  the  top  of  the  page,  and  shooting  out 
a  web  took  its  departure  fi-om  thence. 
But  what  I  most  won- 
dered at  was,  that  it 
went   off"    with   con- 
siderable swiftness,  in 
a  place  where  no  air 
was  stirring;  and  I  am 
'  I  sure  I  did  not  assist 

it  with  my  breath^ 
so  that  these  litde 
crawlers  seem  to  have, 
while  mounting,  some 
locomotive  power. 
Fig.  16.  without    the    use   of 

wings,  and  move  faster  than  the  air  itself. '  * 
Most   spiders   enclose   their   eggs   in 
silken  bags  or  cocoons.     In  forming  an 


Fig.  17. 
^ZZ  case  the  spider  spins  the  lower  half, 
fills  this  with  eggs,  and  piles  others  on 
top,  then  spins  the  upper  half  around  the 
neap.  Most  of  these  cocoons  are  globu- 
lar.    Figure   18,    however,   illustrates  a 


Fig  18. 
beautiful  variation,  the  case  being  in  shape 
like  a  vase.  Tenney  proposed  the  name 
vase-maker  for  the  spider  that  spins  in 
this  admirable  manner.  It  is  the  habit  of 
some  female  spiders  to  carry  the  t/g^ 
case  with  theiSi  till  the  young  are 
hatched.  /.  E,  Talmage. 
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STUDIES    FROM    FROISSART. 


AT   THE   SVEGE  OP  CALAIS. 

The  exploits  of  the  English  Chivaby 
^^ch  occupy  several  hundred  pages  of 
^^  Chronicles  are  introduced  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :    **To  encourage  all  val- 
gus hearts  and  to  show  them  honorable 
Samples  I,  John  Froissart  will  begin  to 
relate  the   actions   of  the   noble    King 
^ward  III.  of  England,  who  so  potently 
r^gned,   and   who  was  engaged  in  so 
n^ny  battles  and   perilous  adventures 
from  the  year  of  grace  1326,   when  he 
^»^  crowned  king.'* 

After  paying  a  tribute  of  praise  to  King 

Edward's  valiant  comrades,  naming  chief 

^ong  them,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 

^^g*s  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,   Sir 

^^nald   Lord    Cobham,     Sir    Walter 

^'^^y  of  Hainault,  Su*  John  Chandos 

^^  Sir  Fulke  Harley;  and  of  their  oppon- 

^^  Writing  that  **m  France,  also,  was 

founci  gQQ^i  chivalry,  strong  of  limb  and 

*^*^t  of  heart,  in  great  abundance;  such  as 

~*^  I^hilip  of  Valois  and  his  son  King 

|f  "^^  John,   King  of  Bohemia,  Charles, 

tOUXit  of  Alen^on,  the  Count  of  Foix  and 

Ifttoy  others,"  Froissart  records  the  fol- 

\ow'ing  dear  statement  of  the  contention 

of  the  King  of  England  for  the  throne 

of  France. 

"King  Edward  II.    had  married  the 
daughter  of  Philip  the   Fair,    King   of 
France,   who  was  one  of  the   greatest 
beauties  of  her  time,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons  and  two  daughters.    The  elder 
son  was  our  noble  king,   Edward,   the 
other  named  John,  died  young.     Of  the 
two  daughters  the  elder  was  married  to 
King  David  of  Scotland,  and  the  younger 
to  Count  Reginald.    History  tells  us  that 
Philip  the  Fair,  had  three  sons,  besides  his 
beautiful  daughter  Isabella  the  wife  of 
Edward  II.    These  sons  in  turn  all  be- 
came King  of  France  and  died  without 
male  issue.    Whereupon  the  prince  and 
l>arons  of  France,  holding  the  opinion  that 
no  woman  ought  to  reign  in  so  noble  a 
longdom,  determined  to  pass  by  Queen 
Isabella  and  her  son,  and  to  confer  the 
government  on  Philip  of  Valois;   which 
<»clusion  of  Isabella  from  the  right  of 
Accession  to  the  throne  of  France  be- 
^°ie  the  occasion    of  the    most    de- 


vastating wars  as  well  in  France  as 
elsewhere,  and  the  real  object  of  this 
history  is  to  relate  the  -great  enterprises 
and  deeds  of  arms  achieved  in  these 
wars." 

After  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  in 
which  the  French  lost  eleven  princes, 
twelve  hundred  knights  and  thirty 
thousand  men,  left  dead  on  the 
batdefield,  Edward  marched  his  vie- ' 
torious  army  to  the  strong  town  of  Calais, 
which  he  Jj^d  determined  to  beside. 
When  the  governor  of  Calais  saw  the 
preparations  of  the  Kihg  of  England,  he 
collected  all  the  poorer  inhabitants  and 
sent  them  out  of  the  town,  in  order  that 
the  provisions  of  the  place  might  last  the 
longer;  he  resolted,  moreover,  to  defend 
the  town  to  the  last. 

The  siege  lasted  a  long  time,  during 
which  many  noble  feats  of  arms  and 
adventures  happened.  On  several  occa- 
sions the  King  of  France  attempted  to 
raise! the,  siege,  but  Edward  had  so 
guarded  the  passes  that  he  could  not 
possibly  approach  the  town.  The  people 
of  Calais  all  this  time  suffered  very 
greatly  from  want  of  food ;  and  when 
they  found  there  were  no  hopes  of  succor 
they  entreated  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  place,  upon  condition  that  their  lives 
were  spared.  Edward,  at  first,  was  un- 
willing to  accept  anything  but  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  all  the  inhabitants 
to  his  will;  at  the  remonstrance  of  Su: 
Waller  Manny,  however,  the  king  finally 
agreed  to  have  placed  at  his  absolute  dis- 
posal six  only  of  the  principal  citizens, 
who  were  to  come  out  to  him  with  their 
heads  and  feet  bare,  with  ropes  around 
their  necks,  and  the  keys  of  the  town 
and  castle  in  their  hands;  upon  this  being 
complied  with,  the  rest  were  to  receive 
his  pardon. 

After  some  hesitation,  six  citizens  were 
found  ready  to  purchase  the  freedom  ot 
their  fellow  sufferers  upon  these  hard 
terms.  They  left  the  town  in  the  way 
appointed  by  the  king,  who  received 
them  with  angry  looks,  and  ordered 
their  heads  to  be  struck  off  without 
delay;  all  who  were  present  entreated 
him  to  have  mercy;  but  he  replied  that 
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the  people  of  Calais  had  done  him  so 
much  damage,  and  put  him  to  so  much 
expense,  that  it  was  proper  they  should 
suffer  for  it;  and  without  doubt  these  six 
citizens  would  have  been  beheaded  had 
not  the  queen,  on  her  knees  and  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  entreated  him  to  spare 
them.  **Ah,  gentle  sir,"  she  said,  "since 
I  have  crossed  the  sea  with  great  danger 
to  see  you,  I  have  never  asked  one  favor; 
now  I  most  humbly  ask,  as  a  gift,  for 
the  sake  of  the  Son  of  the  blessed  Mary, 
and  for  your  love  to  me,  tha^you  will  be 
merciful  to  these  six  men.**  The  king 
looked  at  her  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  then  said:  "Ah,  lady,  I  wish  you 
had  been  anywhere  else  but  here;  you 
have  entreated  me  in  such  a  manner  that 
I  cannot  refuse  you;  I*  therefore  give 
them  to  you  to  do  as  you  please  with 
them."  The  queen  conducted  the  six 
citizens  to  her  apartments  and  had  the 
halters  taken  from  round  their  necks, 
after  which  she  newly  clothed  them  and 
served  them  with  a  plentiful  dinner  ;  she 
then  presented  each  with  six  nobles  and 
had  them  escorted  out  of  the  camp  in 
safety. 

This  mteresting  anecdote  is  not  re- 
corded by  any  contemporary  historian. 
The  chronicle  of  St.  Denis,  even,  says 
nothing  about  it.  Its  truth,  however, 
need  not  be  doubted.  That  Froissart 
fails  to  commend  the  noble  self-sacrifice 
of  the  six  brave  citizens  who  were  willing 
to  give  their  lives,  a  ransom  for  their 
fellow  townsmen,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  ground  that  he  was  at  the  time 
writing  up  the  heroism  of  the  English, 
and  reserved  his  praise  for  their  deeds  of 
valor,  not  those  of  their  victims. 

Calais,  from  its  situation,  was  a  town 
of  great  ihiportance  and  Edward  resolved 
to  repair  its  fortifications  and  repeople  it 
with  English  subjects.  Sir  Aymery  de 
Pavie,  a  native  of  Lombardy,  was  ap- 
pointed governor;  and  the  king  gave 
very  handsome  houses  in  Calais  to  Sir 
Walter  Manny,  Lord  Stafford,  Lord 
Warwick.  Sir  Bartholomew  Burghersh 
and  many  other  knights.  Here  at  this 
time  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter 
called  Margaret,  and  soon  after  returned 
with  the  king  and  her  child  to  England. 


Sir  Aymery  proved  himself  unworthy 
the  trust  reposed  in  him,,  for  he  attempted 
to  sell  the  town  to  Sir  Geoffrey  de 
Chargny,  and  Edward  found  it  necessary 
to  again  cross  the  channel  and  take 
other  means  to  sectu'e  the  possession  of 
this  important  place.  He  embarked  at 
Dover  and  came  so  secretly  to  Calais  that 
no  on^  knew  of  his  being  there.  His 
men  he  placed  in  ambuscade  in  the  rooms 
and  towers  of  the  castle,  and  then 
addressing  Sir  Walter  Manny,  said.  "Sir 
Walter,  I  will  that  you  be  chief  in  this 
enterprise  and  I  and  my  son  will  fight 
under  your  banner."  Sir  Geoffrey  was 
to  take  possession  of  the  castle  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  and  when  it  arrived  he  drew  up 
his  forces  near  to  Calais,  and  sent  for- 
ward Sir  Odoart  de  Rentz,  with  twenty- 
thousand  crowns,  which  were  to  be  given 
to  Sir  Aymery  as  the  price  of  the  sur- 
render. 

At  his  approach  Sir  Aymery  let  down 
the  drawbridge  of  the  castle  and  opened 
one  of  the  gates,  through  which  Sir 
Odoart  and  a  small  party  of  men,  who 
attended  him,  passed  unmolested.  He 
delivered  ihe  crowns  in  a  bag  to  Sir 
Aymery,  who  on  receiving  them,  said  he 
supposed  they  were  all  there,  but  there 
was  no  time  then  to  count  them.  Fling- 
ing the  bag  into  a  room  he  locked  the 
door,  and  bade  Sir  Odoart  follow  him  to 
the  great  tower,  that  he  might  at  once 
become  master  of  the  castle ;  on  saying 
this  he  went  forward  and  pushing  back 
the  bolt  the  door  flew  open.  Now  in  this 
tower  was  the  King  of  England  and  two 
hundred  men,  who  immediately  sallied 
forth  with  swords  and  battle  axes  in  their 
hands,  at  the  same  time  crying  out: 
"Manny.  Manny  to  the  rescue!  What, 
do  these  Frenchmen  think  to  conquer  the 
castle  of  Calais  with  such  a  handful  of 
men!" 

Sir  Odoart  and  his  party  saw  that  no 
defense  could  save  them,  so  they  sur- 
rendered without  resistance,  and  some 
English  troops  well  mounted  then  quitted 
the  castle  and  made  towards  Sir  Geoffrey 
de  Chargny,  keeping  up  the  cry  of 
"Manny  to  the  Rescue!"  When  Sir 
Geoffrey  heard  this  he  suspected  they  had 
been    betrayed    and    addressing    those 
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around  him  said:  "Gentlemen,  if  we  fly 
we  shall   lose  all;  it  will  be  more  ad- 
vantageous for  us  to  fight  valiantly  and 
the  day  may  be  ours."  "By  St  George", 
said  some  of  the  English  who  were  near 
enough  to  hear  him,    "you  speak  the 
truth,    evil    befall   him   who   thinks    of 
flying  \  "  and,  so  saying,  they  rushed  to 
the  combat.     Fierce  and  bloody  was  the 
batde,  but  it  did  not  last  long;  the  result 
of  it  was  that  the  French  were  quite  dis- 
comfited and  driven  to  retire.    The  King 
of  England,   who  was  incognito  under 
the  banner  of  Sir  Walter,  fought  most 
nobly;  he   singled   out  Sir   Eustace  de 
Ribeaumont,  a  strong  and  valiant  knight, 
who  twice  struck  the  king  down  on  his 
knees,  but  who  was  at  last  himself  over- 
powered and  gave  up  his  sword  to  King 
Edward,  saying ;  "Sir  Knight,  I  surren- 
der myself  your  prisoner,  for  the  honor  of 
the  day  must  fall  to  the  English." 

This  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  Decem- 
ber, towards  the  morning,  in  the  year  of 
grace  1348.  When  the  engagement  was 
over,  the  king  returned  to  the  castle  and 
had  his  prisoners  brought  before  him.  It 
being  the  eve  of  the  new  year  he  agreed 
to  entertain  them  at  supper.    This  he  did 


most  sumptuously,  and  when  supper  was 
ended  he  still  remained  in  the  hall, 
among  the  French  and  English  iknights, 
bare-headed,  except  that  he  had  on  a 
chaplet  of  fine  pearls.  He  conversed 
freely  with  all  present,  and  after  reprov- 
ing Sir  Geoffrey  de  Chargny  for  his 
attempt  to  steal  from  him  a  castle,  which 
had  given  him  so  much  trouble  and  cost 
him  such  sums  of  money  to  acquire,  he 
came  to  Sir  Eustace  de  Ribeaumont  and 
said,  with  a  smile :  "Sir  Eustace,  you 
are  the  most  valiant  knight  in  Christen- 
dom; I  never  yet  found  any  one  in  batde 
who,  body  to  body,  has  given  me  so  much 
to  do  as  you  have  this  day.  I  adjudge 
to  you  the  prize  of  valor."  He  then 
took  off  the  chaplet  from  his  own  head 
and,  placing  it  on  the  head  of  Sir  Eustace, 
said:  "I  present  you  with  this  chaplet,  as 
being  the  best  combatant  this  day,  and 
I  beg  of  you  to  wear  it  all  this  year  for 
love  of  me.  I  know  that  you  are  lively  and 
love  the  society  of  ladies  and  damsels, 
therefore,  tell  it  wherever  you  go  that  King 
Edward  gave  this  to  you.  You  also  have 
your  liberty  free  of  ransom,  and  may  set 
out  tomorrow  if  you  please,  to  go  whither 
you  like."  De  ValiUms. 


COURAGE. 


The  attempt  to  treat  this  subject  is  made 
on  the  request  of  a  friend  &nd  not  from 
choice  of  the  writer. 

Courage  is  defined  to  be  that  quality  of 
the  mind,  which  enables  one  to  encounter 
danger  and  difficulty  with  resolution  and 
firmness,  and  without  depression  or  fear. 
In  its  extended  sense  it  embraces  valor, 
fortitude,  boldness,  resolution,  bravery, 
heroism,  intrepidity,  gallantry,  daring, 
hardihood  and  firmness. 

As  shown  on  the  batUefield  bravery 
may  be  exhibited  by  the  soldier  in  daring 
acts.  The  motive  prompting,  which  may 
be  no  higher  than  monetary  reward; 
or  it  may  be  love  of  country  prompted 
by  the  most  exalted  patriotism.  Forti- 
tude consists  in  courting  danger  and 
enduring  pain  with  steadfastness.    The 


nobler  phase  of  fortitude  is  shown  in  the 
resolute  determination  of  the  pioneer  or 
explorer  who,  in  the  face  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties,  presses  forward 
with  an  undaunted  spirit.  The  debased 
phase  is  shown  by  the  pugilist,  who 
endures  punishment  and  pain  for  money 
and  brutish  fame. 

Valor  is  war  courage,  and  does  not 
apply  to  single  combats  with  or  without 
weapons. 

Intrepidity  is  firm  and  unbroken 
courage;  and  gallantry  is  adventurous 
courage,  courting  danger  with  an  un- 
daunted spirit. 

True  courage,  embracing  the  best 
phases  of  all  these  is  that  firmness  of 
soul  and  swell  of  spirit  which,  sensing 
moral  or  physical  danger,  meets  them 
without  exhibition  of  fear;  because  the 
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spirit  in  the  man  completely  controls  the 
Acuities  and  masters  the  physical  organi- 
zation of  the  man.  It  is  of  this  mastery 
of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal,  out  of 
which  is  evolved  true  moral  conrage,  I 
shall  endeavor  to  write;  for  it  has  a 
wide  field  in  the  common,  as  well  as  in 
the  great  pursuits  and  afi^rs  of  life.  His- 
tory and  observation  afford  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  animals  have  exhibited 
wonderful  physical  courage;  and  man, 
in  his  most  savage  state,  is  often,  in  that 
respect,  the  peer  of  his  most  highly  civil- 
ized brother.  But  that  quality  of  mind 
which  fully  exemplifies  moral  courage,  has 
at  no  time,  of  which  we  have  knowledge, 
been  in  such  general  supply  as  to  be 
justly  esteemed  an  overstOHck. 

For  ages  the  suppression  of  man's 
best  convictions,  whether  accomplished 
through  physical  coercion  or  by  the 
adroit  manipulation  of  public  opinion, 
has  caused  perhap>s  more  injustice 
and  misery  than  almost  any  deliberately 
planned  and  enforced  wrong.  The  exer- 
cise of  moral  courage  does  not  always 
encounter  physical  danger,  but  it  sel- 
dom fails  to  arouse  agencies  far  more 
threatening  in  their  hidden  plans  and 
more  hurtful  in  their  secret  influences 
than  open  attacks  could  possibly  be.  A 
person  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  of 
average  courage  stands  some  chance  of 
successfully  resisting  an  open,  manly  en- 
croachment; but  it  requires  great  patience, 
backed  by  a  firm  and  unbroken  spirit,  to 
resist  unseen  influences,  the  origin  ot 
which  is  difficult  to  trace  to  a  responsible 
source,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  as 
blighting  and  penetrating  as  northern 
blizzards,  reaching  the  marrow  of  animal 
life.  In  a  thousand  nameless  ways  the 
storm-beaten  realizes  that  the  chill  of 
death  is  searching  with  icy  hand  his  very 
vitals;  even  clutching  mercilessly  at  the 
heart  strings;  and  yet  manly  courage  in- 
spires hope  that  the  smile  of  God  may 
still  trace  a  silver  lining  on  the  face  of 
the  angry  storm.  And  thus  inspired  he 
struggles  on  until  courage  rewards  his 
effort  or  death  seals  his  mortal  career. 

The  soldier  gallantly  meeting  the  shock 
of  battle,  gazes  unmoved  upon  the  deso- 
lations of  war,  as  the  life  blood  of  his 


comrades  beats  down  the  grasses  of  the 
field  and  runs  in  hot  streams  at  his  feet 
His  eye  gleams  fiercely  amid  the  sul- 
phurous smoke,  rolling  sullenly  bade 
from  the  lurid  fire  belching  death  from  a 
hundred  iron  throats.  No  tear  gathers 
to  soften  the  expression  of  that 
awful,  fixed,  determined  gaze,  though 
beholding  countrymen  mangled  and 
crushed  beneath  ponderous  wheels  and 
iron  bound  hoofe,  rushing  on  to  a  resist- 
less charge.  The  hiss  of  Minie  balls^ 
cutting  away  human  life  as  hail  the  grain- 
ripened  fields,  startles  his  batde-ladened 
ear  no  more  than  the  falling  rain  on  dry 
forest  leaves.  To  him  the  roll  of  artillery 
becomes  like  the  roar  of  the  sea  and  the 
wild  shriek  of  the  deadly  shell  is  noted 
as  little  as  the  harmless  cry  of  the  storm- 
beaten  gull,  flying  among  the  dark 
gathering  clouds.  At .  the  word  of  com- 
mand a  thousand,  aye!  ten  thousand 
heroes,  such  as  he,  move  forward  to 
storm  entrenchments  and  fatal  rifle  pits 
on  the  hill-side.  In  solid  column  they 
move  across  the  intervening  plain,  where 
the  awful  death-dealing  cross-fire  from 
masked  batteries  pile,  in  great  heaps,  the 
struggling,  groaning,  mangled  mass  of 
the  slain;  and  yet  the  survivors  waver 
not,  but  through  that  hell  of  fire  and 
death  push  on  to  rout  and  victory.  Such 
is  war  valor!  Ghastly,  bloody,  heroism. 
Such  valor  and  heroism  as  the  soldiers  of 
all  nations  have  exhibited  in  much  the 
same  d^jee. 

There  have  been,  and  are  now  millions 
that  could  face  without  fear  like  ordeals, 
but  who  would  slink  away  like  whipped 
curs  before  a  sneer  from  the  lips  of  that 
harlot.  Public  Opinion— the  promiscuous 
mistress  of  all  ages  and  of  most  men. 
Love  of  God,  respect  for  country,  esteem 
of  family,  justice,  judgment,  mercy  and 
truth  have  each  in  turn  been  sacrificed  at 
her  unholy,  inexorable  shrine.  States- 
men, philosophers,  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians, the  rulers  and  the  ruled  have, 
in  all  ages  and  among  all  peoples, 
feared  the  lash  of  her  who  reigns  as 
Queen  of  queens.  Wherever  man  dwells, 
there  hath  she  dominion.  In  the  halls  of 
parliament,  congress  and  cabinets;  in 
courts  and  councils,  in  houses,  hamlets 
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and  villages;  towns,  cities,  counties, 
states  and  nations  wherever  justice  claims 
her  own  there  Public  Opinion  draws  the 
line,  fixes  the  judgment  and  turns  the 
scales.  Has  religion  claims?  Her  de- 
mands override  them!  Has  cbnsdence 
rights?  Her  sway  ignores  them!  Has  moral 
courage  a  sphere?  Her  potential  rule 
will  be  directed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be- 
cloud it  and  if  possible  blast  its  votaries. 
Whence  came  such  all  pervading,  far- 
reaching  dominion?  The  growth  of 
centuries,  insidious,  impalpable;  rising 
ever,  as  poison  from  deadly  miasmatic 
swamps,  whose  foul  exudations  bubble 
up  during  the  darkness  of  night,  are 
caught  on  wings  of  the  wind  and  breathed 
mto  the  nostrib  of  a  sleeping  world, 
thereby  sowing  the  deadly  seeds  of  every 
known  and  unknown  disease.  Individual 
efiR)rt  is  vain,  the  blood  |>oison  leaps  in  the 


heart  and  runs  rampant  through'  the  veins 
and  arteries — ^from  center  to  circumfer- 
ence, from  the  extremities  to  the  fountain 
of  life,  the  corroding,  corrupting  disease 
works  its  mission  of  dissolution  and  death. 
There  b  but  one  remedy.  Moral  cour- 
age with  concentrated  effort  inspired  by 
Him,  who  was  and  is  its  perfect  type, 
must  drain  miasmatic  swamps  wherever 
found  in  the  religious,  social,  political  or 
financial  world.  Dry  up  the  source  of 
corruption,  and  she  who  sits  as  queen 
must  speedily  abdicate  or  perish.  In  this 
great  work  of  the  future,  the  Latter-day 
Saints  will  inevitably  perform  an  impor- 
tant part  First,  by  freeing  themselves 
from  every  taint  of  the  world,  and  stand- 
ing forth  in  the  interest  of  lifberty  and 
right;  and  secondly,  by  according  justice 
to  all  and  exercising  unrighteous  domin- 
ion over  none.  Moses  Thatcher. 


MARY. 


A  STORY  OF  SAGE-BRUSH   BENCH. 
BY  NEPHI  ANDERSON. 

n.  So  he  went  his  way  and  closed   his 

heart  against  any  promptings  of  humility, 
of  forgiveness,  or  of  love;  and  opened 
it  wide  to  the  whispered  insinuations  of  a 
stubborn  pride. 

Then  autumn  passed  and  winter 
heralded  his  coming  by  the  keen  cafion 
blasts.  Yet  Mary  performed  her  daily 
tasks  as  usua  .  Oscar  had  deserted  her. 
For  months  she  had  heard  nothing  from 
him  save  a  whispered  rumor  of  his  doings. 
Mary  kept  closely  at  home.  The  world 
had  nothing  for  her,  least  of  all  the  home 
of  Oscar  Wilson.  By  her  own  hand  she 
had  closed  it  against  herself.  Her  own 
hand  had  extinguished  the  light  that  had 
shone  for  a  time  into  the  drudgery  of  her 
toil.  *Twas  of  her  own  doing,  yet  in  her 
sober  thoughts  she  did  not  repent  her 
action.  And  she  was  in  possession  of  a 
peace  that  buoyed  her  up  in  her  darkest 
hours.  She  had  asked  God  for  wisdom. 
He  had  shown  her  her  duty  and  she  had 
performed  it  To  Him  she  would  leave 
the  rest.  This  was  her  consolation,  and 
the  boon  stood  her  well  in  need. 

The  winter  was  a  hard  one.    The  snow 


"Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which 
thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty.  Thy  second  duty 
will  have  ah-eady  become  clearer." — CarlyU, 

-Oscar  was  startled  by  Mary's  letter. 
He  had  not  expected  such  an  answer; 
and  for  a  few  moments  he  hardly  knew 
what  to  think  or  do.  His  horse  left  to 
his  rein  sauntered  back  to  the  bam, 
where  Oscar  dismounted  and  put  him  up. 
He  then  sat  down  on  the  hay  and  read 
the  letter  over  again.  There  could  be  no 
mistake.  It  was  clear  and  emphatic  in 
denial  of  his  request  She  refused  him 
on  the  terms  he  proposed.  She  had  let 
a  trifling  matter  of  ceremony  stand 
between  their  love!  And  Oscar's  emotion 
was  not  wholly  caused  by  the  pangs  of 
disappointment;  resentment  mingled  with 
it  and  rose  up  within  his  soul  in  bitter 
thoughts.  She  could  not  have  loved  him. 
What  a  fool  he  had  been.  Should  he  be 
preached  and  dictated  to,  and  made  to 
bend  the  knee,  in  humble  submission 
before  he  could  claim  her  as  his  bride? 
Not  he !  He  would  show  her,  the  lowly 
occupant  of  Sage-brush  Bench  ! 
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filled  the  gullies  and  drifted  in  huge  piles 
along  fences  and  banks.  The  little  log 
hut  was  banked  in  nearly,  to  the  eaves, 
while  the  paths  to  the  yard  and  brushpile 
looked  like  great  ravines  through  moun- 
tains of  snow.  Then  just  before  Christ- 
mas came  clear  cold  weather.  The  roads 
were  beaten  into  splendid  sleigh  tracks 
and  the  highway  from  the  village  to  the 
city  was  often  merry  with  the  jingle  of 
bells.  Mary  often  watched  from  the  little 
window  stranger  and  acquaintance  as 
they  drove  past  in  rude  country  sleighs  or 
brightly  painted  cutters.  Back  and  forth 
they  went  with  clatter  and  laug^,  but  she 
—she  could  but  look  on  from  her  perch 
on  the  hill  above.  About  this  time  she 
began  to  get  lonesome.  Her  father  went 
to  the  city  for  work.  George  and  Dick 
had  long  ago  complained  about  **  working 
ibr  nothing"  and  had  departed.  Roland 
and  little  Norah  were  left,  and  as  work 
was  limited,  Mary  had  much  leisure.  The 
nights  were  the  worst  The  children  to 
bed,  how  many  hours  had  she  sat  gazing 
mtothe  fire  thinking  and  thinking!  It 
was  nothing  but  thinking.  If  she  had 
only  had  books  to  read;  bat  they  were 
scarce  in  that  house  and  Mary  had  read 
and  re-read  them  all.  Down  from  their 
dusty  shelf  the  old  school-books  came, 
and  as  she  turned  their  old  familiar  leaves 
and  recognized  the  many  marks  of  happy 
school-da)^  on  leaf  and  cover,  'twas  not 
always  that  the  honest  eye  was  dry. 

One  evening  as  Mary  stood  watching 
the  sun  leave  a  perfect  sky,  a  sleigh 
came  up  the  road  from  the  city.  It  con- 
tained a  merry  g^'oup  of  young  men  and 
was  drawn  by  four  spirited  horses.  As  it 
neared  the  bench,  it  stopped,  and  Mary 
was  startled  to  see  it  leave  the  road  and 
turn  up  the  hillside  path  leading  to  the 
house.  The  horses  floundered  about  in 
the  deep  drifts,  but  they  were  urged  on 
by  shout  and  whip.  When  it  got  nearer, 
she  saw  that  its  occupants  were  all 
strangers;  all  but  one — Oscar  Wilson. 
Yes,  he  was  with  them.  What  could  it 
mean?  The  sleigh  stopped  at  the  door 
and  Mary  could  hear  her  visitors  urge 
someone  to  go  in.  "Hold  on,  fellows, 
hold  on,**  he  answered,  "Let's  go  in 
decent.    I  guess  I  can  walk  as  straight  as 


the  rest  of  you."    It  was  Oscar's  voice. 

There  was  a  knock.  Mary  stood  per- 
fectly still  by  the  window.  "Come  in," 
she  said. 

The  door  opened  and  in  stalked  the 
company.*  Oscar  was  last.  He  found  a 
chair  and  sat  down  in  a  comer.  The 
othen  ranged  themselves  along  the  wall, 
while  one  of  them  addressed  the  figure 
in  the  fading  light  by  the  window. 

"Can  you  get  us  some  supper?"  and 
the  speaker  threw  two  silver  dollars  on 
the  table. 

Mary  looked  at  her  visitors  steadily  till 
the  fasX  that  they  were  a  company  of 
tipsy  young  men  became  clear  to  her. 
The  little  shiver  of  firight  had  passed  and 
she  straightened  to  her  full  height  How 
dared  they  she  thought,  'twas  a  mere 
pretence  for  some  studied  insult  And 
Oscar  was  with  them  and  perhaps  the 
ringleader  in  it  all — and  the  full  force  of 
the  giri's  strength  of  spirit  went  out  into 
her  answer: 

"This  is  no  hotel  or  bar  room.  I  have 
no  supper  for  you.  You  will  please  not 
trespass  where  you  are  not  wanted!" 

The  one  nearest  the  door  gave  a  silly 
snicker  and  bestowed  a  glance  on  Oscar 
as  he  glided  out  The  rest  followed. 
Oscar  arose  and  was  about  to  stammer 
some  excuse  or  explanation  when  Mary 
interrupted  him: 

"Never  mind;  don't  trouble  yourself. 
Your  companions  are  waiting  for  you 
outside." 

So  outside  he  went  also  and  the  jingle 
of  bells  soon  told  that  they  were  off. 

Mary  sank  into  a  chair;  but  only  for  a 
moment  What  was  that  commotion  out- 
side! Great  heavens!  The  horses  were 
running  away,  down  the  hillside!  The 
sleigh,  held  up  for  a  moment  by  the  hard 
crust,  would  dash  into  the  frantic  horses* 
heels,  then  sink  into  deep  drifts  and 
gullies.  In  a  few  moments  over  it  went, 
pitching  some  of  its  occupants  in  the 
snow  and  dragging  others  along,  while 
the  horses  kicked  and  plunged  till  they 
freed  themselves  and  disappeared  do>vn 
the  road  in  a  cloud  of  snow.  It  was  an 
awful  sight,  and  Mary,  forgetting  all  but 
a  desire  to  help,  ran  down  the  path  in  the 
gathering  darkness  to  where  a  motionless 
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f  no  ^^  ^*alf  buried  in  the  snow.    Two 
^^  ufiinjured   and  they  crawled  from 
the  ^O'O'^  ^^  ^^^  assistance.     The  third 
^^   soon   rescued  and  rubbed  back  to 
jjg^o*3»»«ss,  as  he  was  only  stunned, 
not  but^     But  where  was  Oscar?    Down 
t^e   tra.ck  of  trampled  snow  Mary  sped, 
tML  sbe  found  the  sleigh,  overturned  and 
\>Tok.eo.     Oscar    was  under  it    He  lay 
perfectly  still.     There  was  a  deep  gash 
in  bis    head    and   the    crimson   blood 
tiic^ed  from  the   matted  locks  to  the 
cold  vrbite  bed.    Mary  shuddered  as  she 
looked;  then  calling  for  help  she  directed 
him   to   be  carried  back  to  the  house. 
Silently  they  obeyed.    They  were  sober 
enoug^h  now.    Mary  lighted  a  lamp  and 
leading  the   way  into    a    white-washed 
room  showed  them  where  to  place  him. 
She  then  worked  over  him  with  tireless 
energy,    while   she  directed   his    com- 
panions to    the    nearest   neighbor   for 
a  conveyance,  to  get  to  town  for  medi- 
cine     and    a    doctor.      One   of   them 
ren^ained  with  Mary  and  the  injured  man. 
The  others  hastened  for  aid.    Through 
the  nig^ht  they  labored  to  bring  him  to 
consaousness.    He  was  not  dead.    They 
could  feel  the  heart  beat,  feebly  it  is  true, 
but  enough  to  show  that  there  was  life. 
^^ry  crashed  away  the  clotted  blood  and 
^t  the  hair  from  the  fearful  wound,  stop- 
i^  the  flow  of  blood  with  bandages. 
Thus  the  night  passed.      Early  in  the 
morning  the  doctor  drove  up,  and  soon 
pronounced  the  sick  man  seriously  in- 
ured but  out  of  present  danger,  thanks 
^®  a  Woman's  watchful   care.      A   few 
foments  later,  Oscar's  parents  arrived 
3nd  Mary  was  somewhat  relieved  of  her 
Charlie. 

.  ^    Oscar   would  have   to  remain  at 


Sage-b] 
He 


•rush  Bench.     The  doctor  said  so. 

^^uld  not  be  removed,  much  as  his 
wT**^  wished  it;  and  when  they  prom- 

*Q  send  all  the  necessaries,  including 
^  nurse,  Mary  went  up  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  asked  the  privilege  of  caring  for  her 
*^  ^hile  he  remained  at  the  house.  She 
^^  ^^t  very  experienced,  she  said,  but 
^'^  ^e  doctor's  aid  and  directions  she 
^  W^.  ^^  along.  There  was  a  tinge  of 
P^?^g  in  her  tone  as  she  spoke.  Mrs. 
^**«On  looked  at  the  girl— this  girl  with 


slight  figure  and  strange  expressive  face. 
She  was  not  much  acquainted  with  her, 
but  she  was  familiar  with  their  courtship 
and  its  strange  ending.  She  had  admired 
the  girl's  action,  thinking  it  would  bnng 
Oscar  to  the  realization  of  his  duty.  So 
she  looked  at  the  slim  figure  and  thought, 
with  us  dear  reader,  what  a  noble  girl  \ 
"What  do  you  say,  doctor  ?  Of  course 
I  will  stay  till  he  gets  well  enough  to  help 
himself." 

The  doctor  eyed  Mary  through  his  gold 
rimmed  spectacles,  nodded  his  head  and 
simply  replied;  "It's  all  right." 

So  that  is  the  way  it  came  about  that 
Oscar  Wilson  lay  sick  all  winter,  at  the 
house  on  the  hill  and  had  Mary  Dolphs 
for  his  nurse. 

It  was  a  litde  strange  to  be  so  closely 
associated  after  such  a  separation;  but 
as  for  Mary,  she  put  a  check  on  trying 
to  foresee  ^e  results.  She  would  simply 
do  her  duty  through  it  all.  To  God  she 
had  consigned  results.  She  would  lay  no 
more  plans  to  be  frustrated.  She  would 
set  no  more  stakes  to  be  drawn,  weave  no 
bands  that  would  be  broken,  perchance 
by  the  insults  and  abuses  of  a  drunkard. 

Oscar's  injury  was  quite  severe.  For 
a  number  of  days  he  remained  uncon- 
scious; then  fever  set  in.  He  did  not 
rave  much.  The  doctor  said  he  was  an 
uncommonly  quiet  patient  Then  the 
fever  gradually  worked  off,  very  slowly 
but  surely,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
his  mind  became  clear  and  normal  again. 

One  bright  morning  in  January  Mrs. 
Wilson  had  provided  for  the  patient  and 
had  gone  to  town.  Mary  was  still  busy 
arranging  and  dusting.  The  sunlight 
streamed  through  the  window .  and 
lay  in  a  golden  patch  on  the  rag  carpet. 
The  fire  in  the  stove  was  bright  and 
warm.  As  the  girl  stepped  lighdy  back 
and  forth,  the  eyes  on  the  pillow  fol- 
lowed her.  For  a  long  time  Oscar  had 
been  secretiy  watching  her.  Every  lithe 
motion,  every  gentle  act  he  saw.  He 
studied  her  every  feature  that  morning 
and  oh,  the  recollections  that  must  have 
come  to  him,  for  down  his  pale  cheek  • 
there  soon  trickled  a  tear.  One  glance, 
and  Mary  saw  it.  She  saw  also  that  he 
was  watching  her  and  she  sat  down,  and 
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picked  up  a  paper  as  if  to  read.  She  trem- 
bled a  little  in  spite  of  herself,  and  strange 
to  say,  a  litde  wave  of  joy  crept  over  her ; 
waves  of  joy  at  the  thought  that  the 
tears  might  be  the  tears  of  repentance 
of  a  wayward  soul. 

The  room  was  still,  for  some  time. 
Thoughts,  be  they  ever  so  turbulent  or 
hurried,  make  no  noise. 

"Mary!" 

Mary  put  down  the  paper  and  went  to 
the  bedside.  Oscar  took  the  hand  that 
smoothed  the  spread,  raised  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it.  He  was  about  to  speak 
but  Mary  checked  him  with  gende  words 
and  bade  him  rest  When  he  got  stronger 
he  could  talk,  but  not  now.  She  sat 
down  by  the  bed  and  as  Oscar  dung  to 
her  hand  she  let  it  remain  in  his  grasp 
till  he  closed  his  eyes  and  slept  again. 
The  incident  had  its  effect  on  Mary.  It 
removed  in  a  measure  the  barrier  she  had 
erected  against  a  once  bright  hope. 

The  patient  improved  rapidly.  Mr 
Wilson  left  him  more  and  more  to  him- 
self and  Mary,  who  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
ceptionally good  nurse.  But  the  doctor 
forbade  him  to  be  removed  as  yet;  even 
when  the  bitter  cold  relented  and  the 
snow  crumbled  on  the  hillside,  while  from 
the  roof  it  went  in  a  drip,  drip,  of  muddy 
water.  Oscar  walked  from  room  to  room 
and  sat  in  the  easy  chair  and  was  content. 
Even  the  long  evenings  did  not  get  tire- 
some. Oscar  could  sit  till  quite  late  now, 
and  together  they  read  and  talked 
of  what  they  had  read.  No  doubt 
other  topics  than  those  in  the  books  were 
discussed,  but  dear  reader,  let  us  leave 
them  a  few  secrets  between  themselves. 

The  first  warm  spring  day,  Oscar  went 
home;  but  it  was  not  his  last  trip  to  Sage- 
brush Bench.  On  balmy,  gladsome  spring 
days,  as  his  strength  came  back,  many 
were  the  drives  he  took  over  the  now 
familiar  road;  and  the  old  haunts  were 
revisited  and  examined  in  their  new 
dress  and  compared  with  their  autumn 
garb. 

One  afternoon  Mary  had  occasion  to 
go  to  the  canal,  where  her  father  was 
working,  and  Oscar  went  with  her.  Her 
errand  completed,  the  two  strolled  along 
the  bank  to  the  place  where  some  months 


before  they  had  sat  one  memorable 
evening. 

"Here,  sit  down,  Mary,"  said  Oscar, 
"Not  under  that  bush  but  here  in  the 
warm  sunshine.  Do  you  know,"  he  con- 
tinued, after  being  seated,  "right  here 
where  I  caused  you  so  much  pain,  I  have 
desired  to  try  to  make  amends." 

Mary  said  nothing;  she  listened. 

"I  had  a  long  talk  with  the  bishop  last 
night  He  said  his  proposition  was  still 
open  for  my  consideration  and  I  accepted 
it  on  the  spot  Now  Mary,"  and  he 
simply  took  her  hand,  "set  your  time  fax 
enough  ahead.  May  it  never  be  said  that 
you  married  me  to  reform  me." 

"I  never  intended  to.  You  have  found 
that  out  haven't  you?"  And  she  smiled 
good  naturedly.  "Pve  seen  the  results 
of  such  marriages  too  often,"  she  re- 
sumed seriously.  "Oscar,  I've  been  think- 
ing about  father  and  the  children.  What 
will  diey  do?'; 

"Do!  has  he  not  spoken  to  you  about 
that?"    Mary  answered  that  he  had  not. 

"Well,  I  saw  him  and  thinkmg  you 
would  make  that  objection  mentioned  it 
to  him.  He  said  that  would  be  all  right 
and  he  would  speak  to  you.  No  doubt 
he  has  forgotten.  I'll  remind  him  again." 

Going  homeward,  Oscar  asked:  "Can 
you  set  a  date  yet?"  and  Mary  promptly 
replied:  "The  twenty-fourth  of  Decem- 
ber. ' '  The  look  he  gave  her  spoke  louder 
than  words.  The  little  house  by  the  black- 
smith shop  was  completed.  Yes,  the 
walls  were  hung  with  paper  and  the  car- 
pets came  from  the  store.  Long  before 
the  twenty-fourth  of  December  it  was 
ready  for  occupancy. 

Farmer  Dolphs  setded  a  vexed  prob- 
lem, by  taking  a  wife  to  Sage-brush  Bench, 
a  kind,  patient  woman  whom  Mary  soon 
learned  to  love. 

And  so  Oscar  earned  his  recommend 
and  they  were  married.  And  so  again, 
here  our  story  ends,  like  the  modem  love 
tale,  just  where  the  real  battle  of  life 
begins. 

As  a  wife,  Mary  exhibited  the  same 
firmness  in  the  right  as  she  did  in  girl- 
hood. Oscar  was  ever  proud  of  her,  and 
as  he  grew  older  he  more  and  more  saw 
the  magnituife  of  the  debt  he  owed  his 
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w(/e.   Many  a  time  he  thanked  God  for  qomprehend  .  the    extent    or    the   end 

her.   She  was   indeed  a  helpmeet;  and  thereof,  for  her  children  and  her  children's 

d^e  course  of  a   life  which  she  changed  children  rose  up  and  called  her  blessed. 
from  the  wrong  to  the  right,  who  can  NepH  Anderson. 


JOSEPH    THE    PROPHET. 


^^oUG  those  who  may  be  accounted 
the  beiiefeictors  of  our  race,  we  claim 
for  th«  Prophet  Joseph  Smith,  the  second 
place.      To  him  who  died  that  man  might 
Vive;  upon  whom  was  laid  the  iniquity  of  us 
all;  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed;  who 
brought    life   and   immortality  to   light 
througb  the  Gospel;  who  by  way  of  pre- 
eminence is  called  The  Son  of  God,  the 
only     l>egotten   of  the   Father— to   him 
must  l>e  assigned,  forever,  the  first  place 
— Mnoiig  the  benefactors   of    mankind. 
And  next  to  him  is  the  prophet,  who  was 
chosen  lo  stand  at  the  head  of  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  fulness  of  times. 

Bom    in    obscurity— in    the    western 
^^  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
?**^^le  parents,  without  the  advantages 
^.  ^orldly  education;  with  no  knowledge 
0   ^xx^ent  languages  or  history  to  begin 
^^h;  untutored  in  the  sciences,  and  un- 
seamed in  theology,  Joseph  Smith  nas 
done  more  for  the  salvation  of  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  than  any  reformer,  theolo- 
gian or  ecclesiastic,  that  has  lived  since 
the  days  of  the  earthly  ministry  of  the  Son 
of  God.    It  is  to  prove  his  right  and  title 
to  the  high  place  we  have  assigned  him 
in  the  roll  of  honor— in  the  list  of  the 
benetoors  of  humanity — that  this  paper 
.     is  written,  rather  than  to  give  a  biographi- 
cal sketch  of  his  well  known  career. 

Notwithstanding  the  very  explicit  reve- 
lation, which  God  had  given  of  himself; 
of  his  person,  his  attributes,  his  powers 
through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ:  for  in  him 
dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  God-head 
^>odily,  the   world  had  gone  far  astray, 
in  its  conception  and  knowledge  of  God. 
Men  had  conjured  up  to  themselves  a  be- 
ing without  a  body,  without  parts  and 
Passions,and  worshipped  it  for  God— a  be- 
ing that  never  was,  nor  is,  nor  ever  shall 
^   Of  the  absurdity  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion of  God,  however,  we  need  not  speak. 


Another  idea  equally  false  and  equally 
baneful  in  it  effects  pn  true  religion, 
and  as  universally  accepted  as  the  above 
conception  of  the  being  and  character 
of  Deity,  was  the  doctrine  that  the  volume 
of  revelation  was  closed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  world,  in 
respect  to  these  matters,  when  Joseph 
Smith  announced  that  he  had  received  a 
new  revelation,  that  he  had  seen  both  the 
Father  and  the  Son^  and  had  conversed 
with  them  in  a  glorious  vision,  in  the  full 
light  of  day.  His  testimony  was  that 
both.  Father  and  Son  possessed  a  - 
body,  parts,  organs,  dimensions  in  form 
like  man,  and  each  resembled  the  other. 

This  revelation  was  soon  followed  by  the 
visitation  of  an  angel,  Moroni,  one  of  the 
ancient  prophets  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, who  made  known  the  existence  of  the 
Book  of  Mormon;  a  volume  of  scripture 
compiled  from  the  voluminous  records 
kept  by  that  enlightened  people,  who  an- 
dendy  inhabited  America,  the  ruins  of 
whose  civilization  are  the  astonishment  of 
the  archaeologists  of  to-day.  Joseph 
Smith  translated  the  Book  of  Mormon,  by 
means  of  the  Unm  and  Thummim,  from 
the  ancient  and  now  unknown  language  in 
which  it  was  written,  into  English,  and  thus 
gave  the  world  a  new  volume  of  scrip- 
ture, equal  in  bulk  and  equal  in  import- 
ance to  the  New  Testament.  Thus, 
since  faith  is  bottomed  on  evidence, 
the  foundation  of  faith  was  widened. 
The  world  now  had  two  volumes 
of  scripture  instead  of  one;  the  testimony 
of  each  sustaining  the  other.  That  volume 
of  scripture  is  not  the  voice  of  one  witness 
merely,  but  like  the  Bible,  it  contains  the 
testimony  of  many  witnesses  for  God. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  this  work, 
that  comes  in  a  day  when  unbelief  is 
prevalent  in  the  earth,  to  renew  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  faith  of  humanity  ! 
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While  yet  the  work  of  translating  thi3 
valuable  book  was  in  progress,  the 
Prophet  and  Oliver  Cowdery  were  visited 
by  John  the  Baptist,  whom  God  had  raised 
from  the  defid,  and  he  conferred  upon 
them  the  Aaronic  Priesthood,  which  holds 
the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels;  of 
the  Gospel  of  repentance  and  of  baptism 
by  immersion  {qx  the  remission  of  sins. 
This  ordination,  therefore,  gave  the  pro- 
phet and  his  fellow  laborer  the  authonty 
to  preach  repentance  and  baptism.  They 
began  by  baptizing  each  other. 

Subsequently  they  were  ordained  to  the 
Apostleship  under  the  hands  of  the  Apos- 
tles Peter.  James  and  John.  This  gave 
them  the  right  and  power  to  build  up  the 
Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  in  all  the 
world.  Accordingly,  pn  the  sixth  of 
April,  1830,  the  Prophet  organized  the 
Church.  The  Gospel  began  to  be  pub- 
licly proclaimed:  those  who  believed  were 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins; 
received  the  laying  on  of  hands  for  the 
reception  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  the  gifts 
and  powers  of  that  spirit  were  manifested 
among  the  Saints  by  speaking  in  tongues, 
prophecy,  revelation,  visions,  inspired 
dreams,  healing  the  sick,  and  all  those 
gracious  gifts  and  powers  enjoyed  by  the 
ancient  Saints,  High  Priests,  Elders,  Bis- 
hops, Priests,  Teachers  and  Deacons  were 
ordained  as  the  work  of  the  ministry  in- 
creased. Branches  of  the  Church  were 
organized  and  men  holding  proper  au- 
thority set  toi^reside  over  them.  Finally 
these  branches  were  grouped  together 
and  organized  into  Stakes  of  Zion,  with  a 
presidency  of  three  High  Priests  to  pre- 
side over  them.  High  councils,  consisting 
of  twelve  High  Priests,  with  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Stake,  as  the  presidency  there- 
of were  organized,  form ingcourts  possess- 
ing both  original  and  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the 
stakes,  in  which  they  were  respectively 
establshed. 

In  1835*  he  organized  a  quorum  of 
Twelve  Apostles,  men  who  are  chosen 
especially  to  be  witnesses  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  who  constitute  a  travel- 
ing High  Council,  with  authority  to  regu- 
late all  the  affairs  of  the  Church  in  all  the 
world.    At  the  same  time  quorums  of 


Seventy  were  organized  to  be  their  helps  in 
the  ministry,  this  bdng  an  order  of  Priest- 
hood designed  to  travel  and  preach  the 
Gospel  in  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Thus  he  organized  the  Church  and  all 
the  quorums  thereof.  But  he  did  more 
than  that. 

In  the  Book  of  Mormon  it  is  predicted 
that  a  splendid  dty,  called  Zion,  or  New 
Jerusalem  shall  be  built  upon  this  conti- 
nent, a  dty  noted  not  for  its  manufactories 
nor  for  commerce;  but  for  its  temples  and 
sanctuaries  for  worship  and  learning,  a 
city  on  which  the  Glory  of  God  will  shine. 
The  place  where  this  dty  and  where  the 
chief  temple  is  to  be  built  was  indicated 
by  the  prophet,  and  the  temple  site  dedi- 
cated under  his  direction.  This  was  at 
Independence,  Jackson  county,  Missouri. 
Between  twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  of 
the  saints  gathered  to  that  place  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  city  of  Zion,  but 
their  enemies  prevented  them,  by  cjriving 
them  away  from  the  lands  they  had  pur- 
chased and  burning  their  houses.  Thus 
the  work  was  hindered  for  the  time  being 
but  the  location  of  Zion  was  pointed  out,  a 
commencement  was  made,  and  eventually 
the  design  of  the  Lord  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

A  temple  was  designed  by  the  prophet 
'and  built  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  Saints 
at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  In  it  the  Lord  Jesus 
appeared  to  the  prophet  Joseph  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  and  declared  his  accept- 
ance of  the  house  which  had  been  built  to 
his  name. 

On  the  same  occasion,  Moses,  the 
great  leader  and  law-giver  to  ancient 
Israel,  appeared  to  them,  and  committed 
unto  them  the  keys  of  the  gathering  of 
Israel'  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth, 
and  the  leading  of  the  ten  tribes  from 
the  land  of  the  north.  Thus  the  power  to 
restore  Israel  to  their  lands,  from  which 
they  have  long  been  exiled,  was  given  to 
him;  and  the  work  of  the  gathering, 
which  ultimately  will  result  in  the  restor- 
ation of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel  to  their 
possessions,  has  begun. 

While  he  was  in  Nauvoo  he  trans- 
lated from  rolls  of  Egyptian  papyrus, 
obtained  from  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  the 
Book  of  Abraham,  containing  an  account 
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of  thepatriarch's  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and 

many  Important  principles  relative  to  the 

work  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  man. 

He  aho  made  an  inspired  translation,  or, 

what  would  be  more  properly  called,  an 

inspired  revision  of  the  Jewish  scriptures 

—the  Bible.     That  work,  however,  was 

not  published  during  his  life-time,  and  is 

practically  lost  to  the  world,  because  it 

is  questionable  if  those  into  whose  hands 

his  manuscript  fell  have  preserved  the 

integ^ty  of  his  work. 

We  should  fall  very  far  short  of  stating 

the   extent   of  the   great   work   of  the 

Prophet  Joseph,  if  we  stopped  with  what 

he  did  for  the  children  of  men  this  side 

of   the  grave.    His  work  did  not   stop 

there.     It  reached  beyond.    At  the  time 

Moses  visited  him  and  committed  to  him 

the  keys  of  the  gathering  of  Israel,  the 

pf^Phet  Elijah  came  also,  and  revealed 

xVvQf^   principles,  of  which    the   prophet 

^^Aachi  speaks,  which  are  to  turn  the 

\«arts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and 

the  hearts  of  the  children  to  the  fathers. 

yhe  principles  then  revealed  brought  to 

"grht  the  doctrine  of  salvation  for   the 

dead. 

^us  the  work  accomplished  through  the 

^ophet  Joseph  affects  two  worlds— the 

spiritual  world  as  well   as  the  one   in 

which  We  dwell;  and  already  the  work  in 

•^^  former  exceeds  that  which  has  been 

^one  in  the  latter.  Salvation  has  been  car- 

,,  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness  in  the 

spirit  World;  their  hearts  have  been  made 

^*"  and  have  been  turned  to  their  chil- 

l!^'  w^ho  can  administer  in  the  ordinances 

I?  f*^  Nation  for  them.    A  perfect  flood  of 

^  ^  Has  been  thrown  upon  the  sentence 

h  "^^   by  one  of  the  prophets  of  old, 

,^*  ^   speaking  of   the   fathers,  said: 

-     ^y  >vithout  us  cannot  be  made  per- 

..  ^^^  tnust  we  omit  to  mention  the  new 
U  •  ^^^'^^  ^^  Prophet  shed  upon  the 

'^^^^onship  of  husband  and  wife.  Un- 
^f  ^e  darkness  of  an  apostate  Christi- 
?J^^»  tuen  and  women  were  content  to 
°^  Y^^^  together,  as  husband  and  wife, 
^nUl  death  did  them  part;  but  the  Prophet 
J^^^i^h  brought  forth  the  principle  that 
^^  Onion  of  man  and  wife  was  designed, 
.    the  economy  of  God  to  be  eternal; 


that  it  was  the  means  through  which  the 
race  of  the  Gods  was  multiplied  and  new 
kingdoms  added  to  the  dominions  of  the 
great  Eloheim;  and  that  as  long  as  there 
was  room  in  infinite  space,  or  elements  in 
the  exhaustless  store-house  of  nature,  or 
as  long  as  the  bosom  of  the  Gods  glowed 
with  affection,  just  so  long  wot|ld  new^ 
worlds  be  created  and  peopled  with  the 
ever  increasing  of&pringof  the  righteous.* 
Nor  did  he  merely  teach  this  principle  as- 
a  theory;  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  contem- 
plated at  a  dbtance;  but,  qualified  witl» 
the  possession  of  that  God-given  power 
which  binds  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  and 
so  directed  of  the  Lord,  he  established 
this  order  of  marriage  in  the  Church— an 
order  in  which  tens  of  thousands  rejoice, 
as  they  look  forward  with  joyful  anticipa- 
tion, to  an  eternal  union,  with  the  families 
they  have  raised  up  in  this  life,  in  the 
midst  of  hopes  and  fears,  poverty  and 
toil,  sickness  and  tears. 

Such  are  the  chief  things  accomplished 
by  this  great  prophet.  We  have  given 
but  an  outline  of  his  work.  A  volume 
would  scarce  suffice  to  point  out  its  im- 
portance, or  trace  out  its  relationship  to 
the  general  designs  of  the  Lord  in  respect 
to  the  redemption  of  our  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants. It  cannot  be  expected  that 
we  shall  undertake  it  in  this  brief  article. 
Let  it  be  sufficient  here  to  say  that  even 
our  imperfect  enumeration  of  what  he  did 
will  prove  what  was  claimed  in  the  outset, 
viz:  that  Joseph  Smith,  despised  as  he 
was  by  the  world,  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man,  save  Jesus  Christ,  for  the 
salvation  of  our  race. 

That  the  work  he  accomplished  during 
his  brief,  but  glorious  career,  was  won- 
derful, goes  without  saying.  The  won- 
der grows  upon  us  as  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  circumstances  under  which  he 
did  it.  His  life's  labor  was  performed  in 
the  midst  of  stui>endous  difficulties.  Op- 
position met  him  at  every  turn.  Religi- 
ous bigotry  now  ridiculed  him  for  a  fool, 
and  now  denounced  him  a  knave;  now 
claiming  that  he  was  beneath  contempt; 
and  now  that  he  was  the  most  dangerous 

^The  substance  of  the  latter  part  of  this  para- 
graph is  taken  from  P.  P.  Pratt's  Key  to  The- 
ology. 
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impostor  that  had  arisen  since  Moham- 
med, and  invoked  all  the  powers  at  its 
command  for  his  destruction.  Poverty, 
hardship,  and  the  hatred  of  his  fellow- 
men,  dogged  his  footsteps  through  all  his 
life.  He  was  way-laid  by  assassins, 
beaten  by  mobs,  cast  into  prisons,  robbed 
of  his  j>roperty,  worried  with  vexatious 
law  suits,  dragged  before  judges  and  be- 
trayed by  false  brethren.  He  himself 
said,  in  speaking  of  his  life:  *'I  have 
waded  in  tribulation  neck-deep,  but 
every  wave  that  has  struck  me  has  but 
wafted  me  nearer  to  Deity.** 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  stood  forth  as  a  witness  for 
God;     brought   forth   new   volumes  of 


scripture;  restored  to  the  earth  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Son  of  God,  with  authority  to 
administer  the  ordinances  thereof;  or- 
ganized the  Church;  set  in  order  the 
quorums  of  the  Priesthood,  and  defined 
their  duties  and  powers;  sent  the  Gospel 
into  every  state  of  the  Union,  into  Cana- 
da and  England;  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  gathering  of  Israel;  opened  the  door 
for  the  salvation  of  the  dead;  commenced 
the  work  of  building  up  Zion;  founded 
Kirtland,  Far  West  and  Nauvoo,  with  its 
magnificent  temple — a  work  accomplished 
under  circumstances  which  give  him  "a 
fame  and  name  that  cannot  be  slain,'*  but 
which  will  grow  brighter  as  time  on  silent 
wheels  rolls  by.  B.  H  Roberts. 


THE  SISTER'S  CHARGE. 


The  quaint  old  village,  Oudri  by  the  sea. 

Curled  in  a  bay's  blue  crescent,  peaceful  lies. 
Taking  the  year's  slow  greeting  sleepily. 

Touched  by  the  languorous  spell  of  southern 
skies. 

Pepita  lived  here.    The  first  golden  haze 
Of  youth  enwrapt  her, — childhood  scarce  had 
flown 

When  Death's  gray  shadow  fell  across  her  days. 
Stealing  all  gladness  that  her  life  had  known. 

The  blow  fell  twice — both  whom  she  owed  her  life, 
Passed — and  the  deep  and  bitter  woe  she  felt 

Of  those  left  friendless;  for  Fate's  cruel  knife — 
Severing  in  turn  each  cherished  tie — had  dealt 

One  other  blow,  which  left  her  life  bereft 

Of  love  and  gladness:    Petro,  whom  her  heart 
Had  leaned  on — more  than  two  years  since  had 
left 
The  Village,sea  bound — and  had  ne'er  returned. 

And  Pepita  had  wished  that  she  might  fiu-e 
On,  too,  toward  that  friendly  land  of  death — 

But  that  a  frail  life  yielded  to  her  care 
Fanned  her  cold  courage  with  its  faint  drawn 
breath. 

A  sister's  tiny  hands  her  cold  ones  clasped 
With  that  strong  hold  of  helpless  infancy — 

And  rousing  at  their  touch,  Pepita  grasped 
Her  life's  trust  and  fared  with  it  willingly. 

And  in  the  light  of  Meta's  trustful  eyes 
Beheld  the  star  that  led  her  journey  on, 

Feeling  the  mother  love  within  her  rise 
Like  the  transfiguring  halo  of  the  dawn. 


And  so  her  care  for  this  young  life — made  bold 
Her  courage,  yielding  strength  to  make  ^ 

That  daily  battle  with  the  world,  and  hold 
The  painful  way  her  friendless  steps  must  take. 

So  from  the  village,  which  her  life  had  known. 
She  passed  to  struggle  in  the  broader  mart 

Of  a  large  city,  penniless,  alone. 
But  with  a  wealth  of  courage  in  her  heart. 

And  yet  ofttimes  the  toilsome  vray  was  hard — 
The  beaded  trinkets  which  her  fingers  wrought 

At  times  could  hardly  keep  the  doorway  barred 
From  cold  and  hunger — ^with    the    all   they 
brought. 

And  so  a  year  passed,  bringing  the  new  eve 
Of  Christ's  glad  day.     Pepita's  heart  was  sore 

With  memories — ^but  one  joy  came  to  cleave 
With  glimmering  ray  the  gloom  her  spirit  bore. 

For  she  had  promised  from  her  little  hoard 
Saved  for  the  landlord — to  withdraw  a  mite 

To  buy  some  gift  for  Meta — 'twould  afford 
To  make  her  own,  and  the  child's  Christmas 
bright. 

Her  day's  work  ended— on  this  errand  bent 
She  went  forth— gliding  swiftly  through  the 
street, 

When  sudden — in  her  pathway— as  if  sent 
By  fate  itself  her  purpose  to  defeat, 

A   beggar   stood— 'twas    Mire    Suzanne- well 
known 

To  Pepita— from  the  same  village  both — 
She  oft  had  given  pittance  to  the  crone. 

Spite  of  her  drunken  life,  and  needless  sloth. 
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"^  Me  sou,  Pepita — I  am  faint— 
'TwM  yesterday  I  ate  my  one  last  crust — 

^^>~^nay  the  good  Christ  bless  you  for  a  saint  I 
Your  heart  iScki^pauvrt  Mtrt  can  always  trust" 

^^'^^  the  crone  called  down  blessings  on  her 
head 
Pepita  turned,  and  sought  the  tiny  room 
^^^  Meta  waited — all  her  joy  fled — 
And  the  world  filled  once  more  with  wonted 
gloom. 

^ith  weight  of  sadness  straining  at  her  heart, 
Bravely  she  struggled— but  the  burning  tears 

Scalded  her  eyes— it  seemed  her  life's  sole  part 
To  suffer  disappointment  through  the  years. 

A  loving  touch  upon  her  head  was  laid, 
And  Meta's  kisses  rained  upon  her  cheek, 

Pita's  sorrow  made  the  child  afiraid — 
She  looked  the  wonder  that  she  could  not 
speak. 

"Nothing  my  Meta— dearest— come  and  kneel 
Beside  Pepita — so  now,  let  \xs  pray, 

'^t  the  good  saints,  who  all  our  sorrows  feel 
May  come  tomorrow  on  the  sweet  Christ's  day- 

And  brinjjr  to  pretty  Meta  some  good  gift." 
And  so  together  on  the  splintered  floor 

The  two  knelt  praying.  In  a  cloud's  white  drift 
Above  them,through  the  window,  one  star  bore 

Its  golden  witoess,  and  the  short  prayer  said— 
P^'^  rose— but  quickly  Meta  drew 

""form  beside  her— lisping,  with  bowed  head: 
"*•*«  bring  to  Pepita  some  good  gift  too." 

"^  ^^^^  night  waned— with  MeU  in  her  arms 

^'**  slumbered;  in  her  dreams  the  grace 
And  pity  that  are  aU  the  Christ  child's  charms, 

**"«led  their  Ukeness  with  her  Meta's  face. 
Whflc  in  tb^  ^yrti^  pink  glow— within  the  bay 

Which  fmjed  the  city— with  its  wind-worn  sails 
Fdded-^  foreign  ship  at  anchor  lay. 

Its  plii^ht— a  story  of  strong  seas  and  gales. 
And  througij  the  city's  streets  the  sunburned  crew 

^^^*-^hen  one  with  them,  whose  dark 
^^  Was  screened 


In  his  sombrero's  shadow — sudden  drew 
Near  to  adouuwy,  where  in  stupor  leaned 

A  wrinkled  woman — 'twas  the  MSre  Suzanne, 
Her  sous  soon  squandered,  she  had  fouhd  her 
way 

Once  more  to  Pcf^ita— but  her  strength  gone — 
Had  sunk  upon  the  threshold — and  thus  lay.    x 

"Nay  but  I  know  her — ^we  have  met  before 
One  of  my  own  village — here  that  lies." 

"Good  Pepita,"    whined  Suzanne,   "one    sou 
more  I " 
A  sudden  joy  leapt  into  the  man's  eyes. 

"What  Pepita^my  sweetheart,  is  it  she 
You  speak  of— my  Pepita— is  she  here  ?  " 

"Aye,  on  the  landing."    "  Then  I  yet  shall  see 
The  maid  I've  loved,  and  hunted  far  and  near." 

And  Petro — for  'twas  he— come  from  afar, 
To  find  his  sweetheart  wandered— none  knew 
where — 

Broke  from  the  door  the  latch's  slender  bar. 
And  found  his  way  up  o'er  the  crazy  stair. 

A  door  was  opened  ere  he  reached  the  top, 
(Pepita  firom  her  window  heard  his  voice,) 

'Tis  meet  that  now  we  let  the  ciuiain  drop 
And  leave  them  thus,  together  to  rejoice. 

Petro  was  shipwrecked— and  the  old  sad  tale 
Of  letters  long  unanswered  vrrought  the  woe 

Of  doubt  and  sorrow — ^from  whose  long  travail 
Such  wealth  of  joy,  as  theirs  was  now,  should 
flow. 

A  pretty  cottage  stands  beside  the  sea. 
And  here  Pepita,  Petro  and  the  child 

live — ^while  the  days  glide  onward  peacefully 
By  love,  and  hope  and  comfort  reconciled. 

And  Pepita  when  telling  o'er  the  tale 
Of  the  good  gift  which  blessed  that  Christmas 
day — 
Vows  with  a  faith  which  naught  can  e'er  assail: 
"  •  Twas  Meta's  prayer  turned  Petro's  steps 
that  way." 

Josephine  Spencer. 


AUNT    ESTHER'S 

Aunttb,"  said  a  beautiful  young  girl 
"^  ^  absent-minded  sort  of  way,  tum- 
"^  ^f  round  on  the  piano  stool,  and 
y^out  raising  her  eyes  from  the  floor, 
'Tm  tired  of  thb  sort  %i  thing,  I  want  a 
^*^^;  can't  we  go  somewhere,  or'  give 
*P^;  can't  you  suggest  some  amuse- 
nient to  pass  away  the  tune?   Why,  I've 


SWEETHEART. 

not  even  had  a  letter  for  days,  and  tha 
stupid  brother  of  mine  is  having  a  jolly 
time  of  it  at  Harvard,  while  Pm  here  at 
home,  day  after  day  going  through  the 
same  dull  routine;  Oh,  Pm  weary,  Pd 
even  like  to  get  married,  if  I  could  have 
an  offer  that  suited  me  ! " 

"Is  that  all  Alice  ?     Have  you  no  other 
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complaints  to  make?"  said  her  self- 
possessed  aunt  in  reply.  The  girl  looked  a 
little  crest-fallen,  and  without  a  word  turned 
around  and  went  on  with  her  practicing. 
Her  aunt  who  was  a  wise  and  thoughtful 
woman,  continued  her  sowlhg  as  if  noth- 
ing had  been  said;  a  long  silence  fol- 
lowed, though  the  truth  was  Aunt  Esther 
didn't  know  exactly  what  answer  to  make; 
it  was  altogether  new  for  her  niece  to 
burst  forth  so  excitedly,  and  it  took  the 
quaint  little  lady  by  surprise. 

Alice  sat  playing  a  while  longer,  and 
then  came  forward  towards  the  (ire,  which 
was  burning  brightly,  and  seating  herself 
comfortably  in  a  low  rocker  in  the  comer, 
began  to  stir  the  coals  with  the  poker;  a 
custom  many  people  have  when  per- 
plexed; the  equanimity  of  her  aunt  was 
too  much  for  her;  she  wanted  her  to 
speak,  say  she  had  been  rude,  then  she 
would  have  apologized;  but  to  see  her  sit 
there  so  complacently,  stitching  away, 
taking  no  notice  of  her  vexation  was 
unaccountable  to  one  so  impulsive. 
Finally  she  burst  out  again. 

* 'Auntie,  we  are  always  going  on  in  this 
humdrum  way,  for  all  the  world  like  two 
old  maids  ?  You  are  not  old  if  you  are  a 
widow,  and  I, — well  Pm  just  twenty-two, 
and  have  never  yet  had  a  real  beau;  I 
want  some  attention,  some  companion- 
ship.'' 

'*  My  dear, "said  her  aunt,  '*how  long  is 
it  smce  we  came  home  from  the  seashore, 
where  you  danced,  and  waltzed,  and 
sang  and  took  in  all  the  gaieties  of  the 
season,  until  you  were  tired,  and  wanted 
to  come  home  to  the  Wren's  Nest,  isn't 
thatso?'* 

"Yes  Auntie,  I  did  want  to  come  home, 
thanks  to  yqur  judicious  training,  because 
there  was  so  much  deception  and  hypo- 
crisy there,  and  such  "shilly  shally"  girls, 
and  unprincipled  young  men,  and  old 
ones  too  for  that  matter,  and  mercenary, 
managing  mammas,  and  all  that;  it  was 
simply  disgusting  to  sensible  people." 
•*And  that  was  society,  Alice,  the  best 
society,  so  we  were  informed,  and  certainly, 
if  wealth  and  extravagance  are  the  stan- 
dards, by  which  the  *best  society'  is  esti- 
mated, it  must  have  been." 

"Yes  Auntie,  they  were  rich  I  suppose, 


and  they  were  proud  and  arrogant,  but 
they  were  also  ill-bred,  some  of  them  at 
least;  Oh,  I  learned  some  lessons  in  the 
ways  of  the  world  that  I  shall  never  for- 
get; and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  one 
young  lady,  who  carried  on  a  flu-tation 
under  my  very  eyes,  what  my  brother 
would  have  thought  of  her  conduct,  ^nd 
she  begged  me  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret; 
But  a  truce  to  all  this,  we've  talked  of 
these  things  before,  I  am  positively  pining 
for  some  one  to  talk  to;  I  know  you're 
good  company,  and  always  amiable,  but 
then  there's  no  variety  in  our  way  of  liv- 
ing. We've  got  lots  of  relatives,  let's  go 
and  visit  some  of  them,  while  Harry's  in 
college;  when  he  comes  home  everything 
will  be  different,  he  can  take  us  out,  and 
we  shall  have  more  society;  it  won't  be 
near  so  lonely  here  then,  he's  always  so 
lively." 

* 'Alice  what  about  the  country  cousins, 
do  you  remember  where  we  used  to  visit 
when  you  and  they  were  children  ?  " 

"  Yes  I  recollect  some  of  those  quaint 
old  places  up  among  the  New  Eng^land 
hills,  they're  very  nice  in  summer  time, 
but  what  about  winter,  how  would  it  be 
then?" 

"There's  skating,  and  sleigh -riding, 
and  winter  pastimes  of  course;  but  you 
must  choose,  it  is  for  your  pleasure  we 
shall  go." 

"Aunt  Esther  are  there  any  young 
people  at  these  places  you  think  of — 
would  it  be  interesting  in  that  way?" 
"  In  what  way  Alice  ?  "  '  'Why  don't  you 
understand,  would  there  be  any  love  mak- 
ing, or  any  chance  of  getting  a  good  hus- 
band?" "Alice,  you  astonish  me,  but 
just  now  you  were  deprecating  the  ways  of 
those  girls  at  the  sea-shore,  and  now  you 
are  talking  in  much  the  same  strain." 
"But  I  am  in  earnest,  I  am  going  to 
marry  some  great,  big-hearted,  honest, 
young  fellow,  that  has  never  been  in 
society,  such  as  I  had  a  glimpse  of  last 
season;  and  that  reminds  me  Auntie, 
that  you  have  had  a  kind  of  romance  in 
your  life,  I've  heard  Polly  say  so;  and  you 
never  say  a  word  about  it,  nor  your 
married  life  either,  though  for  that  matter 
I  never  asked  you,  never  thought  of  it  in 
fact  until  now;  will  you  tell  me  the  story 
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it  must  be  interesttng,  a  ch£4>ter  out  of 
your  history?" 

Before  Aunt  Esther  had  time  to  reply 
to  alt  this  rapid  questioning,  a  knock  was 
^^rd  at  the  parlor  door  and  in  came 
^olly  with  a  handful  of  letters,  and  in  the 
excitement    Alice  forgot  what  she  had 
said  to  dear  little  Auntie,  as  she  called 
lier,  and  began  examining  the  postmarks, 
a  habit  with  women,  it  is  said.    * 'Here's 
such  a  queer  stamp;  I  do  wonder  where 
this  letter's  from;  some  rich  old  uncle  I 
hope,  asking  us  to  come  for  the  holi- 
days," exclaimed  Ahce.   Then  she  took 
up  the   one  she  knew  to  be  from  her 
brother,  and  hurriedly  broke  the   seal. 
While  she  sat  reading  it  and  tapping  her 
dainty  little  feet  on  the  carpet  every  now 
and    then,  a  way   she    had  when  over- 
)oyed.  Aunt   Esther  was  busy  perusing 
aletter  that  looked  even  more  foreign  than  • 
the  one  Alice  had  laid  down 

In  the  midst  of  the  reading,  a  carjiage 

<irove  up  and  visitors  were  annoimced, 

^^'  and    Mrs.    Elmore   and   their  two 

^ughters,  and  the  letters  were  put  aside; 

^d  the  two  ladies  busied  themselves  en- 

'^'^^ing  their  guests  duringthe  remain- 

"^  of  the  afternoon.    The  Elmores  were 

J^eighbors  of  theirs,  and  very  nice  people 

wdeed.     The  girls  were  near  Alice's  age 

^    Were  both  bright  and  dever;   the 

"icrnoon  sped  swiftly  away,  and  Alice 

^d  actually  forgotten  the  letters^  so  ab- 

sorbe<i  ^as  she  with  the  conversation  of 


their 


^^sitors. 


^**Qt  Esther  urged  their  guests  to  stay 

A    ^^^  ^^^^  them,  waving  ceremony, 

.     they  finally  consented,  so  that  it  was 

^^  ^' clock  or  thereabouts,   before  they 

were  alone  again.    The  evening  had  been 

*  P*^asant  one,  and  Alice  was  in  the  best 

0  spirits,  havmg  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 

^^^^ty  of  these  neighbors,  who  had  so 

™^^«  to  say  that  was  worth  listening  ta  ^ 

^  of  the  young  ladies  was  a  fine  singer 

^as  much  admired  by  Harry,   who 

,        Passionately  fond  of  music,    as  in- 

w.  ^   were  both  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice. 

^^Imore  had  been  singing,  during  the 

*k^^giOneof  Aunt  Esther's  old  favorites* 

.     ^  had  carried  her  back  in  memory  to 

^     Girlhood  days,  and  these  words  of 

^Ong,  kept  ringing  in  her  ears: 


"Oh,  no  we  never  mention  him, his  name  is  never 

heard, 
My   lips   are  now  forbid  to  speak  that  once 

familiar  word." 

Aunt  Esther  so  calm  and  self-contented 
to  all  appearance,  would  have  given  al- 
most anything  to  have  been  alone  for 
a  few  miniites,  that  she  might  weep  to  re- 
lieve her  pent-up  feelings;  but  even  when 
the  guests  had  departed  Alice  was  there, 
and  she  must  not  give  way.  The  reading 
of  the  letters  was  resumed,  and  for 
a  while  silence  reigned.  What  a  pretty 
picture  the  two  ladies  made  in  that  ele- 
gant room.  Alice  was  tall  and  slender 
in  figure,  a  perfect  blonde  in  complexion, 
and  this  evening  she  wore  a  dress  of  soft 
pale  blue  merino,  trimmed  with  dainty 
lace,  and  as  she  sat  reading,  one  might 
have  gazed  in  admiration,  *'and  turned 
and  come  again  to  take  his  fill,"  of  her 
rare  beauty;  every  now  and  then  she 
spoke  to  Auntie  and  her  countenance 
would  lighten  to  a  glow,  as  she 
repeated  some  of  Harry's  witty  and 
shrewd  comments  upon  his  college  life. 
Aunt  Esther  was  one  of  those  peculiar 
types  of  women  so  difficult  to  describe, 
that  we  term  them  "a  perfect  study;" 
small  in  figure,  dark  almost  olive  com- 
plexion, purplish  or  blue  black  hair, 
large  gray  eyes;  many  people  considered 
her  plain,  but  she  was  attractive,  possessed 
that  indescribable  charm,  which  for  want  of 
a  better  term  we  call  magnetic.  This 
evening  she  wore  a  gray  dress,  of  some 
soft  material,  trimmed  with  scarlet  velvet 
and  bending  over  her  letters  she  looked 
as  much  a  picture,  as  the  young  girl  who 
sat  opposite ;  and  Alice  chancing  to 
notice  it,  astonished  her  by  saying; 
**  Aunt  Esther  you  look  so  charming  to- 
night, your  very  soul  seems  to  be  looking 
forth  out  of  your  eyes.  I  wish  you  had  a 
sweetheart,  its  such  a  lonely  life  to 
live;  how  long  since  uncle  Herbert 
died?" 

"Ten  years  and  over,"  replied  the  little 
woman,  without  once  lifting  her  eyes; 
somehow  her  voice  sounded  strangely  to 
Alice,  and  as  she  looked  she  saw  tears 
fall  upon  the  letter  her  aunt  had  been 
reading,  but  which  seemed  to  have 
dropped  from  her  hand.    Alice  knew  her 
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aunt  was  undemonstrative,  and  would 
•  not  inquire  what  made  her  sad»  but 
thought  it  was  her  ill-timed  allusion  to  her 
uncle's  death;  little  she  knew  the  chord 
she  had  touched,  that  made  such  discord 
in  the  heart  of  this  staid  and  demure 
little  woman. 

The  letters  were  finished  and  both 
ladies  drew  nearer  to  the  fire  and  re- 
sumed conversation,  as  all  do  who  love 
each  other,  just  before  separating  for  the 
night 

"Alice,  my  [dear,  was  your  unknown 
letter  from  some  rich  uflfcle— an  mvitation 
for  the  holidays  ?  " 

**No  aunt,  it  was  from  old  Mr.  Brown, 
whom  we  met  at  the  seaside  last  sum- 
mer, and  fimniest  of  all  (for  you  remem- 
ber how  I  snubbed  him)  contained  an 
offer  of  marriage,  the  first  one  I  ever  had 
(audacious  fellow!)  tells  me  he  loves  me, 
and  that  he's  worth  half  a  million,  all  in 
one  paragraph.  I  wouldn't  marry  him  if 
he  were  worth  three  millions;  he's  a 
scoundrel,  been  in  society  thirty  years  or 
more,  and  divorced  his  wife.  Marry  old 
Brown,  I'd  rather  be  an  old  maid  and 
stay  with  you  all  my  days  Auntie;  you'll 
never  marry  again  I  don't  suppose,  though 
you're  much  more  fascinating  than  most 
yoimg  girls,  and  know  a  great  deal  more. 
Is  that  the  reason  they  call  widows 
dangerous  I  wonder?  I've  often  heard 
the  expression,  and.  couldn't  imagine 
why  it  was  used,  for  you  are  the  only 
young  widow  I  have  ever  really  been 
acquainted  with,  and  I'm  sure  you  are 
the  most  inoffensive  and  reserved,  and 
the  very  best  little  auntie  in  all  the  world. ' ' 
As  she  finished  her  remark  she  rose 
and  threw  her  arms  around  Aunt  Esther's 
neck  and  deluged  her  with  kisses. 

When  Polly  came  in  to  inquire  what 
orders  her  mistress  had  to  give,  be- 
fore retiring,  Mrs.  Danforth  replied, 
"Nothing,  to-night,  but  we  are  going 
away  in  a  day  or  two,  so  all  our 
plans  will  be  changed,  and  we  can  dis- 
pense with  some  of  the  help  for  the  pre- 
sent; and  Polly,  would  you  like  to  go 
anywhere  on  a  visit?"  "No,  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth, I  will  stay  and  take  care  of  the 
house  while  you're  absent,  and  Ben,  of 
course  you'll  retain  him  for  outside  work. 


we  two  can  do  very  well,  and  it  will  save 
8<^e  expense." 

"All  right  Polly,  it's  very  kind  of  you 
to  be  so  carefiil  on  my  account;  then  I 
think  we  shall  pack  up  to-morrow,  and 
go  away  the  next  morning,  good  night 
Polly." 

"Alice"  said  her  aunt  when  they  were 
alone  again,  "I  think  I  shall  go  to  my 

sister's  m  M .  Do  you  remember  the 

famous,  rambling,  old  country  house 
with  the  great  wide  pastures?  It  was  called 
"The  Meadows." 

"You  mean  Aunt  Jane's,  I  remember 
it  a  little,  we  used  to  play  under  the 
great  elm  trees.  Was'nt  there  a  lot  of 
children?" 

*  'Seven,  I  believe,  and  they  are  none  of 
them  married,  you  will  not  be  lonely  with 
all  these  young  people;  at  any  rate  we'll 
•try  it;  I  have  not  been  there  for  many 
years,  never  since  my  widowhood.  * '  And 
AunuEs^er  paused  for  a  moment,  the 
word  seemed  to  stick  in  her  throat. 
"It's  a  long  way  off,  and  we  need  not 
wait  to  send  them  word,  I  am  sure  of  a 
welcome,for  your  uncle  William  is  one  of 
the  most  hospitable  men  I  have  ever 
known." 

"Then  Auntie  that's  settled,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  me  that  romantic  story  of  your 
own  life,  Polly  knows  something  about  it, 
so  of  course  there  is  a  story." 

"What  nonsense  has  Polly  been  filling 
your  foolish  little  head  with,  some  ser- 
vant's gossip  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  no,  Aunt  Esther  this  is  quite  differ- 
ent, and  if  you  don't  promise  to  tell  me 
I  shall  ask  Polly  before  we  go  to  Aunt 
Jane's,  because  one  day  she  said  to  me 
long  ago:  'Alice,  you're  a  lovely  girl,  but 
not  SQ  attractive  as  your  Aunt  Esther  was; 
she  has  a  history;'  and  I  wonder  Auntie 
that  I  never  have  teased  you  to  tell  me 
the  story." 

"Do  you  see,  "said  her  aunt,  pointing  to 
the  clock  on  the  mantel,  "it  is  after  mid- 
night, and  we  shall  have  a  great  deal  to 
do  to-morrow,  you  really  must  go  to  bed 
now,  and  forget  all  this  foolishness  about 
your  Auntie.  It  is  quite  enough  for  you  to 
know  me  as  I  am  now  and  to  judge  me 
upon  my  real  merits,  and  not  listen  to 
Polly's  insinuations,  she's  over  fond  o 
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^^  and  her  imagination  carries  her  away 

sometimes," 
AHce  was   sleepy,  and  therefore  bade 

^a>int  good-night,  willingly ;  and  Esther 
^^orth  sat  there  afone  brooding  over 
Repast  that  had  been  so  vividly  recalled 
to  her  mind  that  day;  for  years  there  had 
not  been  such  a  sealed  fountain  opened 
in  her  soul  as  on  that  particular  day.  It 
seemed  as  though  that  lettei^had  brought 
the  past  with  it,  not  only  to  Esther  her- 
self, but  Polly  and  Alice  seemed  full  of 
the  same  reminiscences.  She  would  not 
adcnowledge  to  herself  that  she  had  been 
persuaded  to  marry  for  money,  though 
the  world  said  so,  the  world  in  which  she 
revolved;  and  to-night  as  she  sat  thinking 
she  drew  the  letter  from  her  pocket,  the 
letter  that  had  excited  Polly's  curiosity, 
and  whidi  seemed  to  have  changed  her 
plans  suddenly. 

"Shalllbum  it;**  she  said  to  herself. 
"1  scarcely  dare  keep  it.  I  am  sure  Polly 
recognized  the  writing,*'  and  as  she  solilo- 
quized thus  she  opened  the  letter,  and 
^^^  again  perusing  its  contents.  Look- 
ing over  her  shoulder  we  might  easily 
J^d  it  too,  for  she  held  it  wide  open,  and 
gazed  as  if  entranced.  It  ran  thus: 
^  Cecums  DarHn^r: 

I  shall  sail  for  America  in  a  few  days;  I 
l^ve  made  definite  arrangements;  shall 
?o  by  way  of  London  to  transact  some, 
^iness  there,  and   then    for    Boston. 
^  a  few  hours   after  arriving,  I    shall 
conie  to  you,  and  lea^n  my  fate.    I  can  no 
longer  endure  this  dreadful  suspense;  it  is 
years  since  I  wrote  you  that  first  impas- 
sioned letter,  after  I  learned  that  you  were 
''^c^— free  from  that  terrible  bondage  of 
the  heart    You  answered  me,  as  though 
you  were  an  icicle,  or  that  your  heart  was 
frozen;  but  I  know  you  better;  you  are 
^^*^;  and  your  own  heart  will  bear  you 
'^tness  when  you  read   these   burning 
Words.  You  cannot  forget  if  you  would  the 
glorious  past,  the  recollection  of  which 
has  hung  over  me,  during  all  these  long 
years  of  banishment,  like  a  rainbow  of 
promise.    I  have  still  the  pledge  of  your 
devotion,  given  me  on  that  May  morning, 
when  we  plighted  our  troth  under  the 
apple  boughs,  and    I  shall  never  part 
with  it.    The   last   time  I   wrote— you 


answered  me  in  doubt — it  gave  me  some 
encOure^;ement,  because  you  said, 
'•Wait,  when  the  children  I  have  charge- 
of  are  not  dependent  upon  me  for  a> 
home,  I  may  consider  your  proposal." 
Must  duty  to  the  children  of  your  dead 
brother  forever  debar  you  from  fulfilling 
the  pledge  of  your  love  to  the  living — to- 
one  who  has  waited  for  you  all  these 
years — that  he  might  take  you  to  his- 
heart  and  shelter  you  there  forever  and 
ever?  Esther,  I  am  coming,  and  from- 
your  own  sweet  lips,  I  must  hear  the 
words  that  shall  decide  my  fate,  my  future 
life. 

Disguise  your  true  self  as  you  may  to* 
others,  you  cannot  deceive  me;  by  my 
own  strength  of  affectkm,  I  measure  yours. 
I  will  not  ask  you  to  answer  me  here,  it 
would  be  too  long  to  wait,  should  you' 
say,  yes,  and  so — ^farewell  until  we  shalt 
meet,  sweetest,  dearest. 

Your  old  sweetheart, 

Sidney  Manfdng, 

Poor  Aunt  Esther,  she  read  the  letter 
again  and  again,  and  her  tears  poured 
hot  and  tot — she  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  "What  shall  I  say  to  him* 
when  he  comes  ?  How  can  I  meet  him 
again  after  all  these  years?  I  dare  not  con* 
fess  my  love, that  has  outlived  everything. 
I  will  not  see  him,  I  will  go  away;  I  shalb 
not  be  able  to  withstand  his  pleading  !*' 
Notwithstanding  her  mental  resolve,  she 
folded  up  the  letter  that  had  caused  alt 
this  tumult  of  feeling  and  put  it  in  her 
bosom,  and  as  she  passed  out  of  the 
room  and  ascended  the  staircase,  she 
moaned  and  every  now  and  then  she 
leaned  her  head  upon  the  balustrade  and 
would  have  fallen  but  for  its  support. 
Little  sleep  for  her  that  night;  while  Alice, 
who  was  wholly  heart-free,  slept  the 
sweet  sleep  of  youth  and  innocence. 
How  true  the  poet's  words: 

"Tired  natiire's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep,  he 

like  the  world, 
His  ready  visit  pays^  when  fortune  smiles;  the 

Mrretched  he  forsakes. 
Swift  on  his  downy  pinions,  flies  from  grief, 
And  lights  on  lids  unsullied  with  a  tear." 

The  household  were  early  astir  the 
next  morning,  for  Polly,  the  faithful 
friend,  had  been  almost  as  wakeful  as  her 
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mistress,  and  the  day  was  a  busy  one  with 
preparations  for  the  journey  and  the  nec- 
essary changes;  the  trunks  were  packed 
and  strapped  and  traveling  bags  made 
ready,  and  Esther  Danforth,  like  one  in 
a  dream,  went  from  room  to  room,  to  see 
that  all  was  safe.  'This  was  hb  house,"she 
muttered  under  her  breath,  '*my  hus- 
band's;" and  a  cold  shiver  ran  through 
her  veins;  *'and  I  was  almost  persuaded  to 
leave  it  once,  but  my  good  angel  stood  by 
and  saved  me— and  Polly,  dear,  good  girl, 
she  helped  me  to  bear  it  all.  I  came  here  a 
bride  from  the  church  door,  with  showers 
of  congratulations;  what  a  wretched  crea- 
ture I  was;  with  my  breaking  heart  and  my 
broken  vows;  and  Sidney,  I  did  not  even 
dare  to  think  what  would  become  pf  him. 
I  was  young  then,  so  very  young  to  be  an 
old  man's  bride;  and  he  knew  I  did  not 
love  him,  but  he  was  ever  kind,  too  kind, 
and  he  left  all  his  wealth  to  me — only 
I  must  not  marry  Sidney  Manning— there 
it  is,  in  his  will,  and  it  was  read— that  day, 
when  all  the  family  were  there.  What  a 
reproach  to  me,  and  how  they  all  stared, 
until  I  fainted;  I  must  not  marry  Sid- 
ney Manning.  No,  though  my  heart  should 
break;  not  because  of  the  money— what 
do  I  care  for  the  money;  yet  it  has  been 
a  blessing  to  my  brother's  children,  left 
orphaned  and  destitute, '  'and  Esther  E>an- 
forth  sank  upon  her  knees,  there  alone  in 
the  pale  moonlight,  beseeching  heaven 
to  guide  her  footsteps;  and  her  prayer 
was  answered. 

The  journey  occupied  two  days  and 
nights;  for  those  were  not  the  times  of 
steam  and  rapid  transit  At  the  close  of 
the  second  day,  they  reached  their  desti- 
nation. It  was  a  bright,  clear,  moon  light 
night,  and  the  great  wide-spreading  elms 
stretched  out  their  branches,  as  if  to  wel- 
come and  shelter  them.  The  greetings 
were  affectionate,  and  Alice  was  quite 
delighted  with  the  reception  she  received; 
it  was  so  genuine  and  cordial;  the  trav- 
elers' were  tired  and  glad  to  go  rather 
early  to  bed,  especiafly  as  they  were 
aware  that,  as  they  were  in  the  country, 
they  would  be  expected  to  rise  early. 

Time  passed  quickly  with  Alice;  there 
was  so  much  that  was  new  and  pleasant, 
and  the  three  young  men,  her  cousins, 


vied  with  each  other  in  planning  fresh 
surprises  for  her  amusement.  Aunt 
Esther  was  visiting  in  a  quiet  way  with 
her  sister,  from  whom  she  had  been  so 
long  separated;  there  were  so  many  things 
to  tell  each  other,  and  it  wasnearing 
Christmas,  and  a  grand  party  was  to  be 
given  in  honor  of  the  visit  of  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth  and  her  niece.  Aunt  Jane,  as  Mrs. 
Wetherdl  wi^  called,  was  half  sister  only 
to  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice's  father,  and 
was  some  years  older;  she  was  a  very  es- 
timable woman  and  religious  in  her  na- 
ture; had  studied  the  Bible  and  sought  to 
comprehend  its  meaning.  Of  late,  anew 
light  had  shone  across  her  pathway,  and 
she  had  been  so  impressed  with  the  divine 
source  from  which  it  came,  iha^^ibe  was 
making  a  careful  and  prayerful  examina- 
tion of  the  teachings  she  had  received, 
from  the  messengers  who  came  to  her  with 
glad  tidings.  Her  husband  was  investi- 
gating the  doctrine  too,  and  ere  long 
they  unfolded  the  views  they  entertained 
to  Aunt  Esther.  Contrary  to  their  expec- 
tations, she  seemed  to  grasp  these  new 
truths  more  quickly  than  they  had  done, 
and  it  was  a  confirmation  to  them,  that 
the  doctrine  was  from  heaven.  Aunt 
Esther  had  gone  into  the  country  place 
with  a  broken  heart,  asking  help  fix>m 
One  above,  and  so  completely  humble 
was  she,  that  she  was  ready  to  receive 
heavenly  truths;  in  fact,  she  scarcely 
needed  preaching  to,  her  mind  was  so 
clear  on  the  subjects  presented  to  her  by 
her  sister  and  her  husband. 

The  young  men  were  somewhat  favor- 
ably impressed  with  the  new  doctrines, 
and  had  talked  to  Alice  about  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  but  none  of  them  as  yet 
had  been  baptized;  they  were  waiting  for 
some  Elders,  who  were  shortly  to  pay 
them  a  visit,  and  preach  to  the  people  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  "Mormon"  Elders  soon  came  to 

M ,  and  Mr.  Wetherell,  who  was  a 

man  of  considerable  influence,  tried  to 
get  a  hall,  or  meeting-house  for  them  to 
preach  in;  but  he  met  with  many  obstacles 
in  his  efforts,  that  he  had  not  previously 
anticipated;  jealousy  and  tradition  were 
rife  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
opposed,  and  the     good    man    at    last 
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^<kdthat  the  meetings  should  beat 
^  own  place,  'The  Meadows.*'     The 
^^  was  large  and  roomy  and  he  had 
^P^ted  to  entertain,  as  his  guests,  those 
^0  would  come,  to  preach  and  t^ptize. 
^  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  were 
^r^ly  invited,  and  many  came  to  the 
Oieetings,  and  some  new  converts  were 
^ptized  and  confirmed,  after  two  days 
meetings  had  been  held.    Among  those 
who  were  baptized  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Wetherell.  Mrs.    Danforth     and     Alice 
Maynard,  and  the  three  sons  and  four 
daughters  of  the  hostand  hostess  of  *The 
Meadows."      There  were   eight  others 
baptized  and     many    more    believing. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  young  mail  whom 
Miss  Alice  greatly  admired,  and  he  had 
already  shown  her  some  marked  atten- 
^on,  and  her   resolve  to    marry  some 
honest,  big-hearted  fellow  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  fulfilment     He  was  a  fine  figure, 
large  and  well-proportioned,  and  his  edu- 
cation had  not     been   n^lected,   even 
though  he  was  a  farmer's  son,  and  lived 
ampng  the  New  England  hills;  he  rather 
astonished  Miss  Alice  one  day  by  telling 
her,  he  had  never  been  in  Boston;  but 
.    she  recovered  herself  quickly  and  replied, 
'•she  was  glad  of  it "  Not  but  that  she  was 
proud  of  Boston  too,  but  somehow  she 
liked  him  better  as  he  was;  better  than  she 
ever  thought  she  could  like  any  of  the 
young  men  she  had  met  at  the  capital. 

Meantime  both  Aunt  Esther  and  Alice 
wrote  to  Harry  of  the  religion  they  had 
embraced;  they  were  full  of  zeal  and 
desirous  that  he  should  become  a  con- 
vert But  he  was  at  that  time  under 
quite  a  difierent  influence;  and  his 
answers  to  their  letters  were  very  unsatis- 
&ctory;  but  they  did  not  lose  courage. 
Alice  was  using  all  her  eloquence  at  home 
to  persuade  Richard  Ashbum  to  join  the 
Church  of  Latter-day  Saints,  and  her 
efforts  were  not  in  vain;  before  many 
days  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  he  had  espoused  the  same  religious 
&ith 

Of  all  those  who  had  been  converted 
Aunt  Esther  was  really  the  most  zealous 
and  content  Heretofore  she  had  not 
been  religiously  inclined,  but  she  had  had 
many  misgivings  with  regard  to  a  step 


she  ever  contemplated  taking,  though 
she  had  maintamed  her  reputation  and 
escaped  almost  miraculously  from  falling 
into  disgrace;  she  knew,  as  no  one  else 
did,  or  could  know,  how  she  had  been 
tempted  to  leave  her  husband's  house 
forever,  and  go  into  a  foreign  land  with 
the  man  she  loved,  with  all  the  fervor  of 
youthful  attachment,  but  whom  her  par- 
ents had  not  allowed  her  to  marry.  He 
had  come  to  her  at  a  time  when  she  had 
felt  the  most  desperate,  had  read  her 
heart,  when  her  whole  soul  revolted 
against  the  bondage  she  was  undergoing, 
and  urged  her  to  fly  with  him;  and  she 
had  even  tried  to  persuade  herself  that 
the  step  Sidney  Manning  entreated  her 
to  take,  was^oo  more  a  sin  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  than  the  domestic  life,  she  was 
compelled  to  live,  with  the  husband  to 
whom  she  was  bound  by  marriage  vows. 
Some  good  angel  stood  by  her  then,  and  at 
the  last  moment,  as  it  were,  when  all  had 
been  cautiously  arranged,  and  her  lover 
was  waiting  in  anxious  expectancy, 
she  finally  resolved  to  preserve  her  honor 
and  that  of  her  husband,  and  remain  true 
to  her  womanhood,  and  to  her  marriage 
vows,  and  suffer  wrong,  rather  than  conmiit 
an  act  that  would,  forever,  debar  her  from 
association  of  the  friends  she  loved;  and 
an  error,  too,  which  to  her  now  thoroughly 
awakened  consciousness  of  its  gross  wick- 
edness, she  felt  sure  would  end  in  despair 
and  hopeless  degradation.  And  as  a  last 
resort  she  sent  her  faithful  maid,  alone,  in 
the  dead  silence  of  the  night,  to  tell  her 
old  sweetheart  that  she  could  not  consent 
to  go  with  him,  and  he  must  never 
attempt  to  see  her  again.  Poor  Polly, 
she  never  dared  to  tell  her  mistress  all 
the  dreadful  things  Sidney  Manning  saidt 
there  in  the  darkness,  when  she  delivered 
her  message.  And  so  that  part  of  the 
romance  ended,  and  he  went  far  away, 
and  finally  secured  a  position  in  a  mer- 
cantile hotise  in  India,  and  amassed 
wealths— for  it  was  the  lack  of  riches  that 
had  deprived  hun  of  his  darling  Esther, 
and  he  was  determined  to  accumulate 
means  enough,  to  make  her  a  home 
suited  to  her  circumstances,  should  she 
ever  be  free  again  to  choose  for  herself; 
and  he  would  wait  until  that  time  came, 
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always  believing  in  her  affection,  and 
trusting  in  his  knowledge  of  her  charac- 
ter. And  he  esteemed  her  far  more 
for  the  sacrifice  she  made  in  giving 
him  up,  when  in  his  mistaken  sense  of 
right,  he  would  have  stolen  another 
man's  wife.  She  had  saved  herself  and 
him  too,  and  when  far  away  from  her  in  a 
foreign  land,  and  meditating  upon  her 
loveliness  of  character,  he  could  appre- 
ciate the  strength  and  fortitude  she  mani- 
fested, in  withstanding  the  great  tempta- 
tion. 

When  Sidney  Manning  heard  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Esther's  husband,  he 
had  .mastered  his  feelings  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  he  did  not  rejoice;  and  he  waited 
on,  wondering  if  she  would  make  any 
sign  to  him,  any*  recognition  of  her  first 
promise,  that  she  had  never  redeemed. 
But  she  did  not,  she  was  too  proud  for 
that,  and  the  impulsive  girl  had  changed 
into  a  well-develc^ed  woman;  so  after  a 
time  he  wrote,  and  Esther  Danforth  took 
months  to  deliberate  before  replying;  and 
when  she  did  write,  was  careful*  not  to 
make  any  sort  of  compromise.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  thrilling  episode  in  their 
lives,  that  came  near  ending  in  a  tragedy, 
she  would  have  acted  differently,  now 
she  was  doubly  reserved.  Bye  and  bye, 
he  wrote  again,  then  she  said,  "Wait,** 
and  he  had  waited,  long  enough  he 
thought— 'iox  hex — and  too  long  by  far — 
for  him. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  time  Uncle 
William  handed  Aunt  Esther  a  letter,  in 
Polly's  handwriting,  which  gave  her  no 
concern,  but,  as  she  opened  it,  another 
letter  fell  out  upon  the  table.  Alice 
caught  it  up  thinking  it  might  be  for  her, 
but  Esther  had  seen  the  name,  and  knew 
instantly  that  it  was  from  her  old 
sweetheart 

"Excuse  me.  Aunt  Esther,"  said  Alice, 
"it  is  for  you  after  all,  but  such  a  peculiar 
hand,  looks  like  foreign  paper,  but  there's 
no  postmark,  there  must  be  visitors  at 
the  Wren's  Nest— what  does  Polly  say?" 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  Aunt  Esther 
must  answer,  her  face  was  flushing  she 
knew  and,  trying  to  be  as  calm  as  pos- 
sible, turning  to  her  sister  who  was  eye- 
ing her  very  closely,  she  stammered  out. 


"Sidney — ^Mr.  Manning — I  mean,  he's  re- 
turned from  abroad." 

"And  pray  who  is  Sidney — Mr.  Man- 
ning, Auntie?" 

Before  she  could  reply  Aunt  Jane  had 
spoken  for  her,  "Your  aunt  Esther's  old 
sweetheart,  Alice!' ' 

Mrs.  Danforth  protested,  and  blushed 
a  deeper  crimson;  bu^  the  secret  was  out 
nevertheless,  and  Ahce  was  deUghted. 

"O,  that's  what  Polly  meant  when  she 
said  you  had  a  romance  in  your  life." 

"What  can  Polly  know  of  my  sister's 
sweetheart,  she  was  nothing  but  a  child, 
when  this  afl&ir  with  Sidney  Manning 
occurred,  that  was  why  we  all  called  him 
Esther's  sweetheart;  father  and  mother 
didn't  approve  of  children  being  engaged, 
and  broke  the  matter  off,  and  my  sister  was 
sent  away  from  home  to  cure  her.  But  I 
always  had  an  idea  it  was  a  kind  of  hope- 
less case,  for  he  never  married,  at  least  we 
never  heard  of  it,  and  as  for  Esther,  she 
is  blushing  to  the  very  tips  of  her  ears, 
for  all  the  world  like  a  young  girl  of  six 
teen — and  she's  six  and  thirty." 

"Isn't  it  enough  to  make  anyone  blush, 
to  have  such  things  repeated  in  one's 
presence.  I  wish  Sidney  Manning  had 
stayed  in  India." 

"In  India,  Auntie,  well  if  that  is' nt  fine, 
a  rich  uncle  from  India  for  {he  holidays 
after  all,  can't  you  invite  him  to  come 
here,  Aunt  Jane?" 

*  'That  must  be  as  my  sister  Esther  says, ' ' 
she  replied,  "I  should  like  it  very  much." 

"He  is  not  your  uncle,  Alice,"  said 
Aunt  Esther,  "and  its  very  improper  for 
you  to  call  him  so,  and  your  Aunt  Jane's 
house  is  full  of  visitors  already." 

At  this  Alice  subsided  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  there  was  very  little  breakfast 
eaten  by  any  of  the  ladies  that  morning- 
Aunt  Jane  recalled  one  remembrance 
after  another,  of  the  days  when  Esther 
was  a  child,  and  it  was  all  very  interest- 
ing for  the  young  folks.  Alice  declared  it 
was  just  what  she  always  had  thought, 
from  fragments  Polly  had  dropped  now 
and  then,  though  how  she  had  found  it 
out  no  one  could  tell,  and  now  it  had 
come  out  accidentally  and  just  what  she 
had  begged  Aunt  Esther  to  tell  her  at>out 
herself. 
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The  party  Aunt  Jane  had  intended  to 
giveinhonor  of  her  visitors,  had  been  post- 
poned from  one  time  to  another  on  some 
pretext,  and  the  night  before  the  arrival 
of  Aunt  Esther's  queer  letter,  the  host 
and  hostess  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
it  should  come  ofif  on  Christmas  eve;  and 
it  was  to  have  been  discussed  at  the 
breakfast  table,  when  all  the  family  were 
together,  but  the  unfortunate  letter  had* 
put  it  entirely  out  of  Aunt  Jane's  mind,  and 
upon  arising  from  the  table.  Aunt  Esther 
had  gone  to  her  room,  presumably  to 
read  her  letter  from  home.  Poor  Aunt 
Esther,  here  was  another  dilemma.  Polly 
wrote  that  Mr  Manning  had  come  uncere- 
moniously to  the  Wren's  Nest,  and  find- 
ing Mrs.  Danfiorth  absent,  had  inquired 
of  her  whether  her  mistress  had  received 
aforeignletter  recently;  and  she  had  an- 
s^^ed  truthfully  that  she  had;  then  he 
^f^Xed  to  know  if  any  message  had  been 
\c5l(oThim,  andshe  had  told  him  there 
^asnone.  Next,  where  she  had  gone, 
and  when  she  was  expected  home.    She 

had  gone  to  M ,  in  Franklin  County, 

to  her  sister's,  Mrs.  Wetherell,  and  as  to 
her  return,  it  was  indefinite.  Then  Polly 
said,  "he  asked  me  to  let  him  write  a 
letter,  and  would  I  write  one  and  enclose 
it  in  mine,  and  I  hope,  my  dear  mistress, 
you  will  not  be  offended,  for  he  seemed 
so  sad  and  disappointed  that  you  were 
not  here,"  and  having  finished  Polly's 
letter,  which  contamed  little  else,  Esther 
Danforth  broke  the  seal  of  the  other. 
There  is  always  a  sort  of  charm  about 
a  pretty  seal— and  it  adds  to  the  interest 
of  a  letter's  contents.  But  this  letter  was  a 
**love  letter,"  indeed.  He  accused  her 
of  running  away  from  him  and  warned 
l»er  that  he  should  follow  her  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  if  need  be;  re- 
winded  her  of  walks  and  rambles  they 
*^d  taken  together  in  the  beautiful  past, 
and  of  the  kisses  he  had  stolen  from  her 
sweet  lips.  He  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
that  she  was  a  matronly  woman  now  and 
he,  no  longer  the  young  lover,  nor  the 
**littie  sweetheart."  The  longer  Esther 
stayed  and  pondered  over  the  letter,  the 
more  bewildered  she  grew;  she  could  not 
see  him  there,  it  would  be  worse  than  be- 
ing at  home;  there,  so  many  would  not  be 


looking  on.  She  had  half  a  mind  to 
pack  her  trunk  and  go  back,  but  that 
seemed  impracticable;  and  wavering  be- 
tween this  and  that,  she  knelt  and  prayed 
for  wisdom.  A  isweet  peace  came  with 
the  prayer,  and  she  joined  the  family 
group  in  the  sitting  room.  Alice  ex- 
claimed, as  soon  as  her  aunt  came  in: 
"Aunt  Jane  will  write  for  Mr.  Manning  to 
come  this  very  day — but  even  then  he 
can't  reach  here  for  the  party."  "Have 
you  any  objection,  Esther?"  her  sister  in- 
quired. "Just  as  you  please,  Jane,  but 
remember  this  is  your  invitation,  not 
mine,"  said  Esther  emphoHcalfy,  The 
letter  was  dispatched,  and  Alice  was 
eager  to  see  what  this  old  sweetheart  of  her 
auntie's  was  like,  and  asked  numerous 
questions;  but  as  no  one  knew  much 
more  than  she  did,  she  did  not  get  much 
of  an  idea.  Aunt  Jane  had  said  though, 
that  to  the  best  of  her  recollection  he  had  a 
very  fine  figure  and  handsome  face. 

Christmas  eve  came;  and  the  house  was 
profusely  decorated;  for  the  party  was  to 
be  quite  an  elaborate  affair  for  a  country 
town,  and  everyone  seemed  in  the  gayest 
of  spirits,  except  Aunt  Esther,  who  went 
from  room  to  room,  seemingly  without 
any  object  in  view.  Later  on  in  the 
evening,  when  all  the  guests  had  arrived, 
and  the  refreshments  had  been  served 
and  abundantly  partaken  of,  a  sharp  ring 
from  the  old-fashioned  knocker,  vi- 
brated through  the  house,  and  startled 
the  company.  "Who  can  it  be  at 
this  late  hour?"  said  two  or  three 
in  a  breath;  but  they  had  not  long  to 
wait.  A  stranger,*  muffled  to  the  chin  in 
fiirs,  and  covered  with  snow,  stood  in  the 
hallway;  and  in  every  adjacent  doorway, 
the  guests  crowded  to  see  the  new  comer. 
Mr.  Wetherell  guessed  who  he  was  and 
took  him  into  his  room,  a  sort  of  offlce, 
or  what  would  now-a-days  be  styled,  a 
den.  Some  explanations  were  made  by 
the  stranger  and  he  excused  himself  for 
being  muffled,  by  saying  he  had  been  so 
long  accustomed  to  a  hot  climate.  Mr. 
Wetherell  treated  his  guest  to  refresh- 
ments and,  afler  partaking  coffee,  etc.,  he 
was  introduced  to  the  company  assembled 
there,  as  an  old-time  friend  of  the  hostess. 
This  was  a  great  relief  to  Aunt  Esther 
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when  she  heard  of  it,  afterwards;  as  she 
was  suifering.  meantime,  not  knowing 
what  excuse  had  been  made  for  his  jon- 
expected  appearance. 

Mr.  Manning  was  very  affable  and  dig- 
nified in  manner,  and  a  perfect  master  of 
language  in  conversation;  his  extensive 
travels  abroad  had  given  him  ease  and 
grace  in  society,  and  he  took '  'the  castle  by 
storm,"  so  to  speak.  The  girls  were 
charmed  with  him  and  the  young  man  were 
.  gracious  and  deferential.  Little  he  cared 
for  all  the  respect  lavished  upon  him,  from 
these  warm-hearted  country  people-r-he 
had  only  eyes  and  ears  for  one,  his  lost 
Esther.  And  she  was  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
she  had  fled  to  her  room  at  the  sound  of  his 
voice;  she  could  not  meet  him  in  the 
presence  of  others.  Finally  the  music 
ceased,  and  the  dancers  stepped  from  the 
scene  of  the  festivity  and  rejoicing,  and 
the  family  gathered  around  the  great 
blazing  fire;  the  night  was  cold,  and  the 
wind  howled  outside,  and  yet  within  there 
was  peace  and  hospitality  and  good  cheer. 
When  the  young  people  had  left  the 
room,  Sidney  'Manning  ventured  to  in- 
quire of  Jane,  whom  he  had  known  well 
twenty  years  before,  where  her  sister 
Mrs  Danforth  was  keeping  herself,  while 
all  the  jollifications  were  going  on.  "She 
is  very  nervous  tonight,'*  Jane  replied, 
"and  extremely  sensitive.  She  cannot  en- 
dure much  excitement  and  retired  to  her 
room  sometime  since.**  "Indeed,**  re- 
replied  the  gen  leman,  "and  shall  I  not 
be  able  to  see  her  until  tomorrow  ?  And 
I  have  come  so  far  across  the  sea,  and  up 
here  into  these  rocky  ^ills,  for  that  one 
purpose.  I  must  see  her  for  a  few  mo^ 
ments,  she  must  not  refuse  me,  will  you 
intercede  for  me  Jane  ?  You,  who  have 
lived  such  peaceful  quiet  lives,  know  little 
of  the  turbulent  restlessness  of  one  tossed 
upon  the  fateful  sea  of  uncertainty,  at  one 
moment  ready  to  sink,  and  then  a  fair 
sail  in  sight,  taking  courage  once  more.*' 
Mrs.  Wethereirs  heart  was  touched  with 
compassion,  and  she  promised  to  try  and 
persuade  Esther  to  meet  him  that  night, 
or  morning,  for  it  was  now  past  midnight. 
Jane  was  as-  good  as  her  word,  she  en- 
treated Esther  to  see  him  for  a  few  min- 
utes, if  the  hour  was  even   so  late,  it 


would  be  a  pleasure  for  him.    "Jane," 
said  the  woman  in  pitying  tones,  "you 
are  mistaken,  he  will  be  disappointed,  he 
thinks  to  find  me  the  romantic  girl  he  left 
when  he  went  away.    I  am  old  beyond 
my  years,  and  I  shall  not  please  his  fas- 
tidious taste,!  and  it  will  only  be  a  trial 
for  me,  that  I  shrink  from  enduring.**  "Oh, 
.Esther,  do  go  and  let  him  see  that  you 
'are  not  afraid  to  meet  him.**   "Yes,  Jane, 
I  will  go,**  said  Esther,   "for  I  am  not  a 
moral  coward.**    And  she  went  down,  as 
calm  and  placid  as  a  summer  morning. 
Mr.  ahd  Mrs.  Wetherell  left  them  to  nieet 
alone,  and  Aunt  Esther  walked  quietly 
into  the  great,    old-fashioned   parlor  to 
meet  her  fate,  her  old  sweetheart,  expect- 
ing she  knew  not  what  sort  of  reception. 
But  he,  hearing  her  soft  footfall,  turned 
quickly  and  reached  out  his  strong  arms 
and  clasped  her  to  his  bosom,  ere  she  had 
time  to  elude  his  grasp.    Neither  spoke 
for  some  minutes,  for  their  silence  was 
more    eloquent    than    speech   however 
daintily  fashioned.    At  last  Sidney  Man- 
ning repeated   her   name,  but  she  an- 
swered not.     "Esther,**  said  he  ag^ain, 
"we  meet  once  more,  and  we  are  both 
free.  I  have  waited  long  for  this  meeting; 
have  you  nothing  to  say  to  me  after  all 
these  long  years  of  constancy?**     Esther 
felt  therp  was  a  barrier,  even  now — ^but 
she  could  not  introduce  the  subject  to- 
night— it  was  too  late  to  enter  upon  un- 
trodden ground,  so  she  only  said,  in  the 
most  indifferent  tone,  "You  must  be  very 
weary,  and  my  brother-in-law  is  waiting 
to  show  you  to  your  room — to-morrow 
we  shall  have  time  to  renew  our  acquaint- 
ance—  good  night,    Sidney,"     and   she 
hurried  from  the  room.    He  stood  by  the 
mantel    and  leaned  his  head  upon   his 
hand  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment;  he  was 
as  much  in  doubt  whether  she  loved  him 
or  not  as  any  young,  inexi>erienced  boy 
could   be.    And  yet  she  did  love   him 
passionately,  but  she  kept  the  secret  in 
her  own  soul,  woman-like,  determined  to 
prove  him,  though  she  might  stake  her 
all  of  earthly  happiness  and  find  herself 
the  loser. 

During  the  following  day  and  days 
after,  Mr.  Wetherell  opened  up  conversa- 
tion with  his  guest  upon  Mormonism,  ol 
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which  he  confessed  he  had  never  heard 
before,  nor  of  Joseph  Smith,  nor  the  Book 
of  Mormon;  he  was  mdifferent,  he 
acknowledged,  to  all  rehgions.  He  had 
busied  *himself  with  nien,  money  and 
schemes  to  accumulate  wealth  while 
abroad,  and  left  religion  for  un  after  con- 
sideration. Such  is  the  way  of  the  world 
in  all  ages,  except  in  rare  instances. 
Esther  heard  his  remarks  without  com- 
ment, but  feared  a  wide  gulf  was  opening 
between  them,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  bridge  over;  and  she  became  more  and 
more  reticent  in  conversing  with  him.  At 
present  Sidney  Manning  was  bent  on 
making  love  to  Esther — the  young  and 
fescinating  widow — and  she  was  mistaken 
when  she  told  her  sister  on  his  arrival 
that  he  would  be  disappointed  in  her 
appearance;  far  from  it,  he  thought  her 
more  charming  than  in  her  younger  days, 
if  possible. 

Alice's  courtship  was  progressing  fav- 
orably, all  seemed  to  be  smooth  sailing 
in  their  direction;  not  so  with  the  others; 
Obstacles  kept  looming  |up,  and  Sidney 
thought  there  was  no  chance  at  all  for 
him;  Esther's  time  was  occupied  with 
many  calls  and  visits.    A  tender  word 
now  and  then   when   he    could    meet 
her  in  the  hallway  alone,  was  about  the 
extent  of  his  advantages.     He  knew  that 
some  business  had  to  be  attended  to  soon 
in  Boston,  and  thought  he  would  go  and 
transact  it  while  Esther  was   so   much 
^S;Aged,  and  visit  her  at  her  own  home 
when  she  returned,  when   he   ardently 
^)ed  he  would  be  the  chief  attraction. 
The  Wetherells  persuaded  him  to  remain 
until  after  New  Year's,  and  hoping  he 
anight  secure  an  interview  on  that  aus- 
picious day,  he  consented  to  stay  until 
that  time.    He  was  disappointed,  how- 
ler, the  house  was  full  of  callers  and 
some  friends  had  been  invited  to  dine, 
and  the  day  sped  swiftly  by,  and  he  had 
decided  to  leave  early  the  next  morning. 
HeiJvited  Richard  Ashbum  to  accom- 
P^  him,  thinking  it  would  hurry  Alice 
and  her  aunt  home  a  few  days  sooner. 

Mrs.  Danforth  had  intended  remaming 
njuch  longer,  but  as  her  niece  had  made 
•^P  |»er  mind  to  get  married  in  the  coming 
^i^S^f  she  decided  to  go  home  and  set 


about  preparations,  though  she  did  not 
take  Sidney's  case  into  consideration  as 
an  incentive  to  her  going.  The  visit  had 
not  only  been  a  pleasant  but  profitable 
one,  and  Aunt  Esth^  realized  how  great 
a  blessing  had  come  to  her,  through  the 
Gospel  she  had  heard  and  embraced. 
She  was  already  planning  to  leave  her 
native  state  and  go  to  join  the  people  of 
her  choice  in  the  chosen  home  of  the 
Saints.  About  a  week  after  Manning's  and 
Richard's  departure.  Aunt  Esther  and 
Alice  took  the  stage  for  home.  With  con- 
siderable reluctance  though,  for  they  had 
met  many  pleasant  people,  and  partings 
give  us  all  more  pain  than  pleasure  But 
our  lives  are  mostly  made  up  of  these  trifles^ 
coming  and  going,  meeting  and  parting,, 
and  we  must  take  the  sweet  along  with  the 
bitter,  or  we  would  never  know  the  con- 
trast, and  an  overdose  of  sweets  is  very 
injurious,  and  sometimes  fatal,  though  we 
all  long  for  it  more  or  less,  and  some 
people  really  seem  to  get  more  than  their 
share  in  this  life. 

Poor  Aunt  Esther  plainly  saw  that  there 
was  to  be  another  struggle  with  her  feel- 
ings, another  temptation  was  near,  and 
whether  she  could  overcome  it  or  not, 
she  was  scarcely  satisfied  in  her  own 
mind.  She  had  no  advisor,  no  one  upon 
whom  she  could  lean,  and  her  human 
heart  cried  out  sharply  for  the  love  she 
had  never  been  permitted  to  enjoy  in  its 
full  completeness.  Now  it  was  within  her 
reach,  she  could  accept  it  if  she  would^ 
but  would  it  not  be  at  the  sacrifice  of 
something  higher  and  holier  and  more 
lasting  than  mere  earthly  happiness  at  its 
best?  Esther  Danforth  prayed  for  guid- 
ance from  above,  it  was  her  only  hope 
and  stay. 

Aunt  Esther  had  no  trouble  in  convinc- 
ing Polly  and  Ben,  her  two  trusted  helps 
of  the  new  religion  as  she  called  it,  and 
when,  shortly  afters, ome  Elders,  who  had 
visited  Boston,  came  out  to  Mrs.  Dan- 
forth's,  who  lived  a  little  way  out  in  the 
suburbs,  both  of  them  were  ready  for 
baptism.  Others  of  her  neighbors, too,  be- 
lieved; among  them  the  Elmores,  which 
was  a  source  of  joy  to  Aunt  Esther  and 
Alice,  especially  because  of  Harry. 

Sidney  Manning  and  Richard  Ashbum 
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were  not  long  away  from  the  Wren's  Nest 
after  its  mistress  returned,  and  many 
pleasant  evenings  were  spent  there,  hap- 
pily  for  all  except  Aunt  Esther,  who  felt 
rtoo  keenly  the  risk  she  was  running;  for 
•she  had  known  by  intuition  all  along, 
that  her  old  sweetheart,  as  he  had  been 
christened  by  the  yoimg  folks,  was  not 
favorable  to  her  views  upon  religion,  and 
4o  her  nature  it  seemed  a  positive  neces- 
sity. He  wanted^!  her  exclusively,  and 
;that  only  he  declared  would  satisfy  him; 
but  she  was  different  and  her  needs  were 
^eater;  she  too  wanted  his  love  and 
something  higher  and  purer.  Day  after 
Klay  the  struggle  went  on,  until  Alice's 
marriage.  Then  the  calmness  was  ruffied 
a  little,  when  Mr.  Manning  insisted  upon 
their  marriage ,  on  the  same  day  with 
Alice  and  Richard.  Esther  made  such 
an  emphatic  resistance,  that  it  came  near 
destroying  their  friendly  relations  for  the 
future. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  here  to 
•describe  in  detail  the  particulars  of  Alice's 
wedding,  but  suffice  to  say,  she  had  every- 
thing she  desired  and  was  a  perfect  pic- 
ture of'lovliness  herself.  The  Elmore 
girls  were  her  bridesmaids,  and  young 
Mr.  Wetherell,  her  cousin,  was  Richard's 
best  man.  Her  rich  uucle  from  India,  as 
-she  playfully  called  Mr.  Manning,  gave 
iier  an  elegant  India  shawl  and  several 
odd  and  pretty  ornaments.  After  the 
wedding,  Mr.  Manning  still  continued  his 
•visits  to  the  Wren's  Nest,  and  as  time 
went  on,  he  grew  impatient  of  the  delay 
or  the  fulfilment  of  the  dream  of  his  life, 
and  used  all  the  powers  of  persuasion  he 
possessed  to  get  Esther  to  name  the  hap- 
py day.  At  last  Esther  summoned  all  her 
courage  and  assured  him  it  could  never 
be.  It  almost  broke  her  heart,  the  in- 
ward struggle  was  so  great,  but  she  saw 
with  a  woman's  keen  intuition  that  her 
happiness  would  not  be  secured,  by  giving 
way  to  this  earthly  love  that  clashed  with 
her  religion,  and  she  knew  herself  to  be 
equal  to  the  occasion.  For  her  "old 
sweetheart."  as  everyone  had  come  to 
call  him  now,  she  felt  deeply,  he  had 
staked  all  and  was  about  to  lose.  He 
had  no  faith  to  leap  upon,  and  while  she 
talked  to  him,  this  great,  strong   man 


sobbed  like  a  child.  When  he  recovered 
himself  sufficiently  to  speak,  he  said: 
"Esther,  my  darling, if  you  should  change 
your  mind,  if  you  shoi^  be  unhappy  and 
want  me,  or  if  niisfortune  shouldTcome  to 
you,  don't  hestitate  to  come  to  me  or 
send  for  me,  I  will  come  if  I  aii  living,  I 
would  marry  you  notwithstanding  the 
doubts  you  entertain  of  our  happiness, 
but  I  cannot  take  you  unless  you  are 
wholly  satisfied.  And  now  I  must  go 
away,  I  dare  not  linger  near  you,  I  should 
be  desperate,  and  he  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  showered  her  with  burning  kisses, 
and  the  hot  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  her 
face.  A  moment  more,  and  he  was  gone 
—fled  from  her  forever.  She  did  not 
dare  look  after  him,  lest  she  should  call 
him  back,  and  have  to  go  over  the  same 
scene  again.  It  was  over,  and  her 
"sweetheart"  had  left  her.  She  sank 
upon  the  sofa  and  gave  way  to  a  passion- 
ate burst  of  grief. 

And  now  Esther's  sweetheart  has  gone, 
we  must  draw  our  story  to  a  close.  There 
is  little  more  to  tell;  poor  Aunt  Esther 
went  about  her  daily  duties  as  before, 
only  she  grew  more  and  more  tender  and 
lovable.  For  some  years  letters  came 
regularly  from  India,  and  occasionally 
some  valuable  gift — ^twice  she  wrote  to 
him  upon  Gospel  subjects,  she  did  not 
dare  trust  her  pen  to  speak  for  her  of 
other  things.  By  and  bye  the  letters 
ceased  coming  and  then  she  knew  Sidney 
Manning  was  dead.  She  remained  con- 
stant in  her  devotion  to  her  old  sweet- 
heart, and  never  nlarried  s^er,  though 
she  had  many  opportunities;  she  devoted 
her  time,  her  means,  and  her  energies,  all 
to  doing  good  to  others  in  the  household 
of  faith,  and  many  there  were  who  re- 
ceived blessings  at  her  hands. 

Emmeline  B.  Wells. 

■  ^  ■ 

It  is  one  of  the  easiest  things  in  the 
world  to  get  into  debt;  but  debt  is  one  of 
the  hardest  masters  to  serve,  and  one  of 
the  most  difficult  to  escape. 

How  can  we  ask  others  to  think  as  we 
do,  when  to-morrow  we  probably  shall 
think  differently  ourselves. 

Some  people  sponge  on  their  friends  so 
much  that  they  absorb  all  their  profits. 
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UNDYING  LOVE. 

[From  Victor  Hu^o,  literally  translated  bf  hto  Haefeli.] 


Always  to  love?  Let's  love  again! 
Wlien  love  departs  the  spirit  flees. 
Low  is  the  morning  hour's  refrain, 
Love  is  the  sound  of  nighdy  breeze. 

It's  what  the  wave  tells  to  the  shore. 
It's  what  the  wind  tells  mounts  above, 
For  what  the  stars  the  clouds  implore. 
The  one  great  word  of  all — ^it's  "love." 

Love  nakes  us  think,  believe  and  live; 
It  has  Our  heart's  to  fill  with  glow; 
A  brighter  beam  than  Fame  can  give. 
This  beam  does  happiness  bestow. 

Loved!  be  there  praise  or  be  reproach. 
Love  always  ia  great  hearts  prevails: 
Joia  with  the  soul's  youth  in  approach, 
The  youth  that  thy  &ir  forehead  veils. 

Lore,  to  beguile  with  charm  thy  hours! 
.  That  they  m^  see  in  thy  sweet  eyes. 
Of  love's  caress  the  gentlest  flow'rs, 
Of  softest  smiles,  all  mysteries. 

Let's  love  forever,  more  and  more! 
Each  day  let's  more  united  be! 
The  trees  increase  their  leafy  store — 
And  so  our  souls  expand  more  free. 

Let'sbe  the  mirror  and  the  Ieux  ; 
Let's  be  the  blossom  and  the  sceat, 
The  lovers  who  in  shadowed  place 
Themselves  feel  two,  in  one  content. 

The  poets  look  out  for  the  fair, 
But  woaiaa  with  her  fiivors  chaste 
Beneath  herax^el  wings  will  air 
Those  thinking  brows  in  glow  incased. 


Come  to  us,  beauties  fiiU  of  charm; 
Come  to  me  thou  my  boon  most  dear! 
Come  to  me  when  thy  breath  lisps  warm, 
And  when  ihou  grievest  I  am  near. 

We  only  know  your  heart's  dismays. 

For  our  mind  grovels  not  in  scorn; 

For  a  true  poet  is  the  vase 

Where  woman's  heart  fiads  futhfol  bouroe* 

I,  seeldng  in  all  this  wide  world 
Naught  but  the  true  reality, 
Who  let  escape  as  wiM  waves  hurled 
AU  that  is  only  vanity. 

I  do  prefer  to  all  the  pride 

Of  gallant  soldiers  or  of  queens. 

The  shadows  that  my  book  bestride 

When  thy  sweet  forehead  o'er  me  leaas. 

For  all  ambition,  however  hot 

In  this  our  spirit,  subtle  hearth. 

Is  soon  in  smoke  or  ash  forgot 

And  people  say,  "What  was  it  worth?" 

All  pleasure,  which  as  flower  blows. 

In  April's  dismal  days  and  dun 

Will  wilt  and  die,  lily  or  rose. 

And  people  say,  "Well,  it  is  done." 

But  love  remains.    Oh,  woman  brave. 
If  thou  wilt  guard  thy  £EUth;  thy  soul. 
In  this  dark  sojourn,  near  the  grave. 
Guard  thou  thy  God,  guard  thy  love  whole! 

Keep  in  thee,  free  from  fear  or  doubt. 
Though  suffering  may  make  you  cry, 
The  flame  that  never  will  bum  out. 
The  blossom  that  will  never  die. 


THRO*  YEARS  THAT  HAVE  FLOWN. 


Glad  spring  with  its  hopes  have  vanished, 

Fair  summer's  bright  pleasures  have  fled, 
And  autumn's  rich  fruits  have  perished, 

Cold  winter  now  reigneth  instead. 
To-night  thro'  the  dusts  of  the  ages. 

Far  backward  I  silently  roam, 
Rctiaciag  the  paths  once  traveled. 

Adowa  thro'  the  years  that  have  flown. 

Thro'  ways  wrought  out  by  stem  effort, 

Up  hillsidas  and  mountains  of  prayer; 
Valleys  beset  with  temptatioa. 

Guarded  oft  by  giant  despair. 
O'er  quicksands,  crags  of  ambition. 

By  restless  self-will  oft  led  on; 
Recalled  by  sincere  contrition. 

To  mourn  over  duties  undone. 


Thro'  the  deep  waters  of  trial,  • 

Sought  after  by  foes  that  would  Slay; 
A  strong  arm  ever  upheld  me, 

Brought  me  thro'  darkness  to  day. 
Ah  noe  I    Is  life  then  a  fiaflure. 

All  vanity  under  the  sun; 
Can  none  ever  trace  on  record. 

Some  kind  deed  unselfishly  done? 

Will  ne'er  shine  forth  in  dear  letters. 

One  good  act,  unspoken  or  said. 
Giving  some  sure  sign  or  token, 

That  hearts  have  been  healed  that  onoe  bled? 
Oh  spare,  sweet  angel  of  mercy, 

Wherein  we  have  faltered  and  failed, 
To  seek  thro'  love  the  forgiveness 

Of  One  who  is  mighty  to  save. 

£.  Af.  Hemlines, 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS.  Editor. 


Salt  Lakb  City,       December,    1890. 


CHRISTMAS. 
Though  everybody  knows,  in  these 
modern  days  of  enlightenment,  that 
Christ  was  not  bom  anywhere  near  the 
Twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  it  is,  and 
promises  to  continue  to  be,  celebrated  as 
His  anniversary  and  the  great  festival 
day  of  the  year,  throughout  all  Christen- 
dom. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  much  for  the  birth 
it  commemorates,  as  for  the  exemplifica- 
tion of  some  of  the  Savior's  characteris- 
tics, that  Christmas  is  dear  and  stands 
forth  the  happiest  of  all  holidays. 

It  is  thegreat  gift-day;  and  as  the  Mas- 
ter gave  gifts  unto  men,  gifts  that  make 
them  happy — ^the  greatest  of  all  being,  the 
gift  of  eternal  life— so  men  on  this  day 
give  gifts  to  make  their  fellow-men 
happy.  The  selection  of  gifts,  that  will 
produce  the  joy  intended,  both  to  the 
giver  and  the  recipient,  is  an  art.  Few 
understand  it  To  some  the  choice  of  a 
present  and  the  act  of  bestowing  it  are 
occasions  of  greatest  anxiety  and  often 
of  distress.  To  give  freely,  and  with  the 
consciousness  that  you  have  given  wisely 
is  a  great  delight 

Christmas  is  the  children's  day  of  days; 
the  glad  occasion  for  the  ministration  of 
their  favorite  saint  What  a  blessed  de- 
lusion is  Santa  Claus!  It  removes,  at 
least,  one  barrier  in  the  way  of  childhood 
seeking  to  discover  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence. The  presumption  of  man  for  the 
once  is  laid  aside,  and  the  kindly  face  ot 
the  Lord  of  the  whole  universe  is  per- 
mitted to  be  seen,  dispensing  the  good 
cheer  of  life  to  His  children. 

Christmas  this  year  approaches  with  a 
smiling  face  to  the  people  of  God. 
Great  prosperity  has  crowned  their  labors 
of  the  year,  and  the  manifestations  of  His 
power  and  approval  have  been  numerous. 
Peace  and  increasing  fai^h,  in  the  fiilfil- 
ment  of  His  promises  to  them,  have  gone 
hand  in  hand,  to  their  improvement  as 


Saints  and  then-  substantial  prosperity  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  fiiture  never  was  brighter  for  the 
cause  of  Zion.  Viewed  with  fisuth  in  the 
revelations,  the  Saints  see  more  plainly, 
than  at  any  time  in  their  history,  the  mar- 
velous workings  of  the  hand  of  God,  in 
bringing  to  pass  the  predictions  of  His 
servants,  of  olden  and  modem  times. 
With  faith  to  see  and  faith  to  stand,  their 
hearts  are  filled  with  grateful  praises  and 
hopefulness;  they  know  that  He  lives  and 
watches  over  His  people.  No  greater 
cause  for  gladness  can  fill  the  hearts  of 
men  than  this  testimony.  No  happier 
people  lives  on  the  earth  than  the  people 
who  have  received  it;  and  to  such  alone  is 
it  given  them  to  say,  with  full  purpose  of 
heart  and  understanding:  "Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest  and  on  earth  peace,  good 
will  toward  men!" 


The  educational  character  of  the  Mu- 
tual Improvement  Associations,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
Now  that  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
establish  Church  schools,  and  the  care 
and  instmction  of  their  children  is  re* 
ceiving  more  attention  from  our  people, 
than  at  any  previous  period  of  their  his- 
tory, it  is  well  to  consider  the  Associations 
seriously  as  educational  institutions. 

Regarding  the  possession  of  a  testi- 
mony of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  revealed 
in  this  dispensation,  as  the  surest  founda- 
tion of  a  tme  education;  the  plan  and 
purpose  of  our  Associations  contemplate 
the  procurement  of  such  testimony,  as  its 
chief  object  After  that,  the  widest  lati- 
tude is  given  for  the  pursuit  of  special 
studies,  m  whatever  direction  may  suit 
the  members.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Associations,  classes  in  historical  and 
scientific  branches  may  be  conducted. 
General  literature  is  expected  to  be 
studied,  and  the  introduction  of  a  Course 
of  Reading,  to  be  pursued  by  the  members 
at  their  homes,  has  been  already  success- 
fully imdertaken. 

In  reference  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Associations,  it  is  a  subject  for  con- 
gratulation that  the  General  Superinten- 
dency  have  recently  appointed  Elder 
Milton  H.   Hardy,  one  of  the  foremost 
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^wcators  of  the  Church,  to  a  special 
^''^^n  among  the  Assodations,  to  make 
r^  opportunities  and  duties  more  plain 
«ithb  direction. 

Wc  could  not  wish  for  a  more  effective 

^^I'S^iuzation  than  we  have,  with  its  Ward 

Residency,  Stake  and  General  Superin- 

^dency,  and   complete  official  equip- 

^^i\  but  a  more  thorough  appreciation 

of  the  vast  field  in  which  its  labors  may 

^  properly   employed;   and   a    better 

^deistanding  of  methods  that  may  be 

JJ^y  adopted,  for  the  attainment  of  the 

*^^  results,  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

.  Tliat  Elder  Hardy's  mission  will  result 

^  creating  a  general  revival  of  interest, 

^^  in  the  substantial   and   permanent 

**we  of  our  great  organization  cannot 

^  '^  a  moment,  doubted. 


ij  .^^*^ong  the  Moths  and  Butterflies," 


^ostA^  attractive  title  of  a  littie  volume 
So,^^"^^h  from  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam's 
aocf  «*  It  is  written  by  Julia  P.  Ballard, 
^  ^  In  reality  a  revteed  and  an  ampli- 
"fc^^^^dition  of  that  talented  lady's 
^p^T[/^^  Lives."  The  book  contains  de- 
^^^^\ions  of  the  commonest  and  most 
*<^V^esting  of  the  scaly-winged  insects; 


illustrated  with  numerous  and  excellent 
engravings.  The  style  is  eminentiy 
simple,  without  a  trace  of  that  falsely 
scientific  pedantry,  which  too  frequentiy  is 
found  marring  the  works  of  naturalists. 
Fathers,  mothers,  and  children  will  find 
much  of  interest  and  instruction  in  Mrs. 
Ballard's  charming  litttie  book. 

We  have  also  received  from  the  same 
publishers  a  most  comprehensive  vc^ume 
entiUed,  'Tabular  Views  of  Universal 
History,"  in  which  is  shown  at  a  glance 
the  chronological  progress  of  society 
from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  present  time. 
For  convenience,  we  have  sddom  seen  a 
better  book  of  reference. 


AN  ARAB   SAYING. 
Remember,  three  things  come  not  back: 
The  arrow  sent  upon  its  track — 
It  will  not  swerve,  it  will  not  stay 
Its  speed;  it  flies  to  wound  or  slay. 
The  spoken  word,  so  soon  forgot 
By  thee;  yet  it  has  perished  not; 
In  other  hearts  'tis  living  still. 
And  doing  work  for  good  or  ill. 
And  the  lost  opportunity. 
That  Cometh  back  no  more  to  thee; 
In  vain  thou  weepest,  in  vain  dost  yearn. 
These  three  will  never  more  return. 


A    STOLEN    CHILD. 


Ths  incidents  of  this  sad  story  occurred 
about  twienty-five  years  ago,  not  far  from 
the  littie  vUlage  of  Mention,  in  Cache 
County, Utah;  and  the  writer,  accidentally 
in  that  neighborhood,  was  a  witness  of  the 
ftagic  drama  then  enacted,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  narrate  it  from  memory. 
About  three  mi^s  south  of  Mendon  was 
the  home  of  a  Mr.  Thurston,  who  owned 
a  grist  mill,  operated  by  the  waters  of  a 
large  spring,  not  far  away,  and  impounded 
in  a  mill-pond  of  no  great  superficial 
area,  but  of  considerable  depth.  His 
family  consisted  of  a  wife— daughter  to 
our  beloved  brother,  Erastus  Snow,  and 
four  or  five  children,  the  youngest  ot 
whom  was  a  beautiful  little  girl,  not  quite 
three  years  old.  She  was  a  veritable 
little  rosebud,  the  pride  and  pet  of  the 
&mily,  and  her  name,  eminently  appro- 


priate, was  Rosa.  Beautiful  as  a  cherub, 
her  loveliness  was  daintily  enhanced,  by 
the  care  and  good  taste  bestowed  upon 
her  attire,  byiier  idolizing  mother.  Her 
disposition  was  as  lovable  as  her  person, 
and  was  always  as  bright  and  sunny  as  a 
balmy  day  in  June — full  of  good  nature 
and  of  litUe  sayings  wise  and  cute.  Poor 
child  !  Sad  in  extreme  was  her  fate  and 
long  shrouded  in  deep  mystery. 

One  afternoon  about  two  o'clock,  as 
all  the  children  were  out  at  play,  a 
sudden  burst  of  wind  and  rain  drove 
them  into  the  house  for  refuge.  But  in  a 
few  moments,  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
mother  missed  the  youngest  of  her 
flock,  and  **  Where's  Rosa?"  she  asked. 
**  Why,**  said  the  children,  she  was  play- 
ing with  us  just  now,  and  came  in  with 
us.  *  *    But  do,  she  was  not  there.    Hastily 
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stepping  to  the  door,  Mrs.  Thtir^n 
called  her  darling,  but  no  answer  greeted 
her  ear.  Alarmed  a  little,  she  went  out- 
side, lookhig  and  calling,  her  steps  grow* 
ing  quicker  and  her  voice  taking  a  ring  of 
<fire  alarm  in  its  tones.  Her  husband 
heard  her  voice,  and  came  to  see  what 
wad  the  matter.  Quickf^r  the  miH-wheel 
ceased  to  turn,  and  the  father  joined  in 
the  anxious  search,  with  all  the  children, 
visiting  each  spot  frequented  by  Aem  in 
then"  play;  but  no  where  could  their  pet 
be  seen,  nor  eoold  any  answering  cry  be 
heard  to  their  anxious  calls>  Alas!  they 
were  neterto  hear  that  mirtMbl,  bird- 
like voice  again. 

As  the  minutes  flew  swiftly  by,  wonder 
changed  to  anxiety  and  that  into  an  inde- 
finable dread.  Where  could  she  be? 
How  could  she  so  suddenly  disappear 
and  leave  no  trace  behind,  vanishing, 
apparently,  from  the  earth,  in  the  short 
space  of  not  more  than  five  minutes,  at 
the  most!  Swiftly  they  flew  about, 
searching  and  calling  in  vain.  The 
muddy  edge  of  the  mill-pond  disclosed 
no  little  ^MXprints,  and  they  remembered 
she  had  always  avoided  it  through  fear. 
Could  she  have  frdten  into  the  mill-race 
from  the  foot-bridge  that  spanned  it? 
No;  a  thorough  search  down  the  mill- 
race  revealed  not  her  body  in  its'  shallow 
course;  they  knew  she  could  net  have 
£dlen  into  it.  Then  they  thought  perhaps 
the  sudden  gust  of  wind  and  rain  had 
dazed  her,  and  that  she  had  fled  in  fright 
frxMn  ^e  house,  instead  of  towards  it,  and 
thus  had  wandered  away.  . 

WhUe  tfie  rest  of  the  fiimity  ran  hither 
and  thither  among  the  sage  brush,  wildly 
caWhg  the  lost  one,  the  lather  wild  with 
anxiety  for  his  pet,  hurriedly  flew  to  Men- 
don,  for  help  to  find  her,  before  the  chiM 
night  should  laD,  and  still  more  effectually 
hide  the  Kttle  one.  The  men  of  Mendon 
responded  on  the  instant,  and  soon  more 
tham  a  score  of  them  with  lanterns  had 
joined  m  the  search,  every  now  and  then 
calling  littlte  Rosa's  name,  then  stopping 
to  listeni— every  sense  at  its  utmost  ten- 
slon,"thc?n  searching  and  calling  again, — 
listening  in  vain  for  the  little,  tearful  voice. 

And  so  passed  the  dreary,  chilly  night, 
^nd  all  this  tin^e— ivhat  of  the  mother  ? 


She  could  not  leave  the  home  to  join  in 
the  search,  she  must  remain  to  watch 
over  those  left  her,  though  sor^  agatnst 
her  will.  Could  she  have  done  so,  she 
would  have  flown  upon  the  wings  of 
mother-love,  over  that  dark  and  dieerleas 
prairie,  nor  stop  until  her  strength  shoidd 
utterly  give  way.  So  all  night  long  she 
stands  at  her  door  wakmg—watching— 
listening  for  the  distant,  joyful  shetit  that 
should  ring  through  the  black  night  and 
tell  her  trembling  heart  that  her  Uttk 
^rling  was  focmd.  And  who  may  know 
or  tell  the  agonising  thoughts  which  sped 
through  that  mother's  bram  that  long  and 
fearful  night  ?--of  her  little  one  alone, 
terrified  in  the  dark,  chitted  and  stiffened 
with  cold;  and— fearfbl  thought  !—«f 
coyotes  prowling  about,  or  the  big  gray 
wolves,  from  the  towering  mountains,  only 
a  mile  or  so  away !  What  if  even  now 
her  darling  Rosa  lay  mangled,  torn,  or 
devoured  by  their  cruel  teeth— her  cries 
of  pain  and  terror,  all  unheard  by  any 
one  who  could  save!  Oh,  it  was  dreadful! 

When  morning  came,  and  it  became 
known  that  little  Rosa  had  not  been 
found,  many  others  joined  in  the  search. 
It  was  thoi^t  she  must  have  wandered 
towards  the  mountains.  A  more  sys- 
tematic form  of  search  was  adopted;  the 
men  placing  themselves  in  a  line  facing 
the  mountain  and  a  few  yards  apart,  so 
that  in  their  forward  march  not  a  foot  of 
ground  should  be  vnscanned.  Thus  ^e 
Hne  slowly  moved  forward,  until  the  base 
of  the  mountain  was  reached,  without  the 
slightest  sign  of  her  presence  being  dis^ 
covered,  and  it  was  conceded,  she  coukl 
not  hckve  gone  that  way.  \^^th  dejected 
steps  they  returned  to  the  house  to  devise 
other  plims.  ^ 

It  was  now  determined  to  examine  the 
mill-pond  thoroughly;  a  raft  was  bulk 
and  men  with  long  poles  felt  tiie  eotifc 
bottom  of  the  pond  unsuccessfiiUy.  Then 
skilful  divers  explored  its  dark  but  dear 
waters  in  vain,  and  at  last,  to  make  assur- 
ance more  sure,  tiie  pond  was  drained, 
but  its  waters  found  guiltless. 

And  so  this  day  passed,  and  the  fiollow- 
ing  night,  in  a  search  careAd  and  untiring, 
and  all  that  willing  hearts  and  tireless 
ieetooiUddo  was  done.    And  the 
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dayit  vat  kept  up,  until  it  became  a 
cortainty  that  the  was  not  to  be  found; 
dMo  the  loi^  search  was  discontinued 
ud  men  returned  to  their  homes,  won- 
dcring  at  so  complete  a  disappearance- 
one  that  seemed  almost  a  nurade. 

Who  may  know  the  ag^my  of  that  fond 
mother.  Day  and  nifi^ht  she  stood  silent 
at  her  door.  Not  a  word  passed  her  lips, 
not  a  tear  dimmed  her  eye,  she  ate  or 
druk  nothing:— she  seemed  turned  to 
sidle,  as  thus  she  stood  day  and  night 
at  her  door  waitmg— waiting— for  news 
that  never  came.  Never  can  the 
wnter  forget  the  look  of  stony  despair 
opon  that  mother's  countenance,  as  thus 
she  stood  waiting— doping— despairing, 
every  &cuhy  concentrated  into  those  of 
sight  and  hearing. 

Not  less  distressed  was  the  father;  by 
night  and  by  day  he  rode,  following  up 
every  possible  and  impossible  rumor,  and 
lavishing  his  little  wealth  in  vain  efforts  to 
obtain  tidings  of  his  darling  child. 

What  had  become  of  little  Rosa?  How 
was  it  possible  for  her  to  be  so  utterly 
lost  in  the  space  of  five^minutes,  .without 
leaving  some  due?  It  seemed  incon- 
oeivahle— it  was  a  nystery  no  one  could 
&thom.  She  seem^  to  have  suddenly 
vanished  from  the  earth. 

At  length  a  man  was  found,  who 
said,  that  on  the  day  when],  Rosa  dis- 
appeared, he  was  traveling  upon  the 
n>ad,  and  saw  two  Indians  riding  upon 
<xie  horse  approaching;  that  they  turned 
out  of  the  road  a  considerable  distance 
before  meeting  him,  and  made  a  wide 
<letoiir  in  passing,  returning  to  the  road 
bebiadhim  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away; 
and  that  as  th^  passed  by,  he  noticed 
that  the  two  men  sat  some  little  distance 
apart,  on  the  horse,  and  that  a  single 
blanket  was  wrapped  around  both.  He 
bad  thought  nothing  of  this  at  the  time, 
•ot  knowing  of  the  little  girl's  loss.  But 
<ince  he  had  heard  of  it,  he  thought 
those  Indians  might  have  had  her  be- 
tween them,  the  blanket  being  so  dis- 
posed as  to  keep  her  from  view. 

Here  was  an  idea,  and  Thurston  did 
bis  best  to  follow  it  up,  ofiering  a  large 
'•ward  to  any  Indians,  who  would  re- 
1^  his  child,  or  give  him  tidings  oi  her 


— ofiering  what  would  beggar  him  and 
make  an  Indian  rich.  But  this  too  failed. 
From  time  to  time  rumors  would  float 
through  the  air  that  a  white  chUd  had 
been  seen  with  a  band  of  Shoshones  in 
Wyoming,  or  of  Bannocks  in  Idaho,  or 
with  some  wandering  Utes;  but  each 
long  and  tedious  hunt  for  the  band 
spoken  of  only  resulted  in  disappoint- 
ment He  never  saw  his  little  Rosebud 
again. 

But  the  belief  grew  with  the  people 
that  thus  had  she  been  stolen,  and  in 
revenge  for  the  alleged  killing  of  an 
Indian,  a  few  months  previous,  by  a  white 
man.  This  belief  afterwards  became  a 
certainty.  About  four  years  after  the 
disappearance  of  the  child,  an  Indian  re- 
vealed the  sad  truth  as  follows:  He  said 
a  squaw  was  near  the  mill  on  that  day, 
gatheriilg  berries  in  a  dump'  of  bushes. 
When  the  children  ran  to  the  house, 
to  escape  the  storm,  little  Rosa  lingered 
behind  the  others  a  moment;  was  seised 
by  the  squaw,  who  darted  into  the  bushes, 
with  her  hands  over  the  child's  mouth, 
and  delivered  her  to  the  two  Indians, 
afterwards  seen  upon  the  road.  They 
had  placed  her  between  them,  bid  her 
from  view  by  the  blanket,  and  had  thus 
carried  her  away  to  theia  band,  and  left 
the  Territory.  But  she  became  sick;  the 
squaws  stripped  her  warm  dothing  off 
and  put  it  upon  thefr  pappooses;  the  other 
children  beat  and  abused  her,  and  she 
cried  incessantly  for  "Mamma !  Manuna  ! 
Oh,  Papa!  Papal**  They  thought  she 
would  die,  and  so  started  to  take  her  to 
her  father  and  obtain  the  reward,  of  which 
they  had  heard;  but  on  the  way  home, 
death,  her  best  friend,  relieved  her  suffer- 
ings, and  they  left  her  body  beside  the 
trail 

He  said  the  Indians  had  stolen  her  in 
revenge  for  the  murder  of  the  Indian,  and 
that  Pocatello,  the  chief,  had  vowed  to 
steal  nine  more  children  from  the  whites 
to  pay  the  debt. 

Ere  this  reached  their  ears,  the  Thurston 
family  had  left  the  place.  |  .Heart  broken 
as  they  were^  they  could  not  endure  the 
scene  of  so  much  sorrow,  and  of  such  an 
agonizing  uncertainty.  Could  they  have 
known  she  was  dead,  peace  would  have 
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come  to  their  souls;  but  the  thought  that 
she  might  still  be  alive  and  suffering  from 
Indian  barbarity,  was  always  present 
with  them.  The  family  removed  to 
Southern  California,  and  made  a  home 
not  far  from  San  Diego,  and  near  the  sea- 
shore, where  the  grand  melody  of  old 
Ocean  rises  unceasingly  to  heaven,  as  the 
waves,  with  gentle  ripple  or  thundering 
roar,  fall  upon  the  beach.  Here  the 
writer,  in  company  with  Apostles  Snow 
and  Thatcher,  visited  them,  a  few  years 
ago;  but  even  then,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  years,  the  father  could  not  speak 
of  his  loss  with  resignation. 

This  tale  is  a  sad  one,  but  is  only  one 
example  of  the  many  perils  and  sorrows 
possible  to  the  pioneer.  Little  Rosa 
Thurston  was  not  the  only  child  stolen 
by  the  savages,  never  more  to  be  seen  by 
parents  or  friends.  The  writer  recalls 
several  such  sad  bereavements  in  the  his- 
tory of  Utah  and  Idaho,  and  of  one  that 
almost  occurred  in  Logan — prevented  by 
the  merest  chance  only,  and  the  interven- 
ing hand  of  a  woman,  Mrs.  Susan  E. 
Martineau,  then  a  resident  of  that  place. 
She  noticed  a  squaw  going  towards  the 
willows  of  Logan  river,  dragging  an  un- 


willing child  along  by  the  hand,   which 
behaved  unlike  an  Indian  pappoose,  and 
so  drew  her  attention.  The  child  was  also 
covered  by  an  old  shawl.     Convinced 
that  something  was  wrong,  she  crouched 
behind  the  fence,  waiting  for  the  squaw  to 
come  along,  then  to  rush  upon  her  and 
rescue  the  child.     As  good  fortune,  or 
more  properly  the  providence  of  Qod  pro- 
vided, just  as  the  squaw  came  to  the  fence, 
two  men  came  up  a  side  street,  to  whom 
Mrs.  Martineau  told  her  suspicions,  as  to 
the  squaw,  who  was  then  hurrying  away. 
They  ran   to   her,  snatched  away    the 
shawl  firom  the  child,  and  beheld  a  little 
white  boy,  only  two  or  three  years  old — 
the  son  of  Edwin  Curtis  of  Logan — whom 
she  nearly  succeeded  in  capturing.    This 
little  boy  was  one  of  the  nine  more  Poca- 
tello  had  said  he  would  yet  steal  from 
the  Whites.    When  rescued,  the  little  fel- 
low was  not  more  than  forty  rods  from  the 
dense  willows  along  the  river,  and  had 
the  squaw  not  been  noticed  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tineau, mourning  over  another  lost  child, 
would  have  been  a  sure  consequence. 
May  we  hope  that  never  again  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Saints  will  so  sad  an  event 
transpire  among  them.  SanHago. 
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Elder  Milton  H.  Hardy,  Provo,  Utah: 

Dear  Brother: — We  are  advised  that 
the  condition  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  throughout 
the  Church,  is  such  as  to  require  careful 
consideration  and  attention  from  its 
general  officers;  and  in  our  capacity,  as 
the  General  Superintendency  of  the 
organization,  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  extend 
to  the  Associations  such  encouragement 
and  counsel,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
mote their  welfare,  and  put  them  in  the 
way  of  securing,  to  the  young  men  of 
Israel,  the  blessings  that  are  in  store  for 
them;  and  that  can  be  secured  unto  them 
through  the  medium  of  these  Associations, 
which  have  been  organized  by  the  coun- 
sel of  the  Priesthood,  under  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  their  especial 
benefit. 


'  The  organization,  as  originally  ^ven 
and  generally  maintained,  is  one  capable 
of  securing  to  all  its  members  (and  its 
membership  should  include  all  the  young 
men  of  Zion)  a  taste  for  theological, 
historical,  scientific,  and  literary  .studies; 
such  as  should  characterize  the  intelligent 
youth  of  a  community  of  Latter-day 
Saints. 

It  is  the  mission  of  these  Associations 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  direction,  and 
their  officers  should  seek  for  that  knowl- 
edge and  spirit,  which  will  qualify  them 
as  leaders,  in  directing  the  work  of  their 
respective  Associations. 

From  your  long  connection  with  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  and  the  deep 
interest  you  have  always  taken  in  them, 
we  feel  that  you  are  qualified  to  represent 
us.  in  the  detail  labor,  which  we  deem  at 
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^'^t  necessary  to  be  performed,  for 
'p  best  interests.  We,  therefore,  take 
P^asure  in  appointing  you  to  this  mis- 
^n,  as  our  representative;  to  visit  the 
Associations,  holding  such  meetings  of 
the  officers,  and  such  public  meetings,  as 
may  be  necessary,  to  instruct  and 
acquaint  all  who  are  interested,  in  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  this  great  organiza- 
tion. 

We  commend  you  to  the  consideration 
of  all  the  officers  of  the  Associations,  to 
Presidents  of  Stakes  and  Bishops,  and 
ask  their  cordial  co-operation  in  pronfot- 
ing  the  object  of  your  mission;  and  we 
bless  you  and  ask  Our  Father  in  Heaven 
to  bless  and  inspire  you  with  the  spirit 
and  power  of  this  calling,  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  Amen. 

Your  brethren, 
(Signed),  Wilford  U^oodruff, 

Jos,  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher, 
General  Superintendency  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
Nov.  14,  1890. 


ment;  and  we  trust  you  will  cheerfully 
assist  him  in  his  labors,  so  that  all  these 
books  may  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
readers,  during  the  present  season;  and 
the  young  men,  for  whom  they  were  pre- 
pared, made  the  recipients  of  the  great 
benefits  that  are  sure  to  follow  their 
careful  perusal. 

Your  brethren, 
(Signed)  WUford  Woodruff, 

Jos.  F,  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher, 
General  Superintendency  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
Nov.  14,  1890.  ■ 


'^0  the  Officers  of  the  KM  MIA.: 

^^BAR  Brbthrbn:— We  have  on  hand 

over  one  thousand  sets  of  the  M.  I.  A. 

^JRt  Year's   Course   of  Reading,  and 

desire  your  co-operation  in  placing  them, 

^  soon  as  possible,  in  the  hands  of  the 

members  of  our  Associations,  with  nec- 

^ssary  instructions  as  to  their  proper  use. 

The  set  of  books,  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing: 

^  The  Gospel,  by  B.  H.  Roberts; 
H.  The  Ftfst  Book  of  Nature,  by  J.  E. 

Talnaage; 
^-  The  History,  of  England,  by  Chas. 

Dickens; 
^-  The  Ufe  of  Nephi,  by  Geo.  Q. 

Cannon; 

^-  Readings  from  Washiijigton  Irving; 
These  books  we  consider  extremely  valu- 
able to  our  young  men;  and  the  habit  of 
systematic  readinj^,  which  they  are  ex- 
P^ed  to  introduce,  will  be  of  the  ut- 
"»ost  benefit  to  all  who  engage  in  it. 

^e  have  appointed  Elder  Milton  H. 
Hardy  to  represent  us,  in  presenting  the 
^^  of  the  Course  of  Reading  to  you, 
®  ^^onnection  with  other  instructions  per- 
:  to  the  work  of  mutual  improve- 


BOOK  OF  MORMON  SUBJECTS  (CONCLUDED)— 
BY  MILTON  H.  HARDY  AND  GEO.  H. 
BRIMHALL. 

Lecture  LIX.    Subject:  The  Jaredites. 

Introductory  note. — ^The  student  is  reminded 
that  the  first  inhabitants  of  "Old  America."  by 
some  called  the  "New  World,"  after  the  deluge, 
were  the  Jaredites.  who  came  directly  from  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  and  occupied  this  land  for  a 
period  of  about  twenty-seven  generations.  They 
were,  therefore,  the  briginal  discoverers,  and  this 
land  has  been  inhabited  continuously  since  that 
time. 

Subdivisions:  i.  Race  characteristics;  2. 
Divine  preservation  of  the  universal  language; 

3.  The  exodus  westward  by  land  and  water; 

4.  Temporary  home  on  the  sea-coast;  5.  Vo3rage 
across  the  Atlantic;  6.  Prosperity  under  patri- 
archal government;  7.  Change  of  form  of 
government  under  patriarchal  protest;  8.  Death 
of  Jared  and  his  brother;  9.  Division  of  the 
people;  10.  Wave  of  vrickedness,  a  £unily  feuds. 
*  secret  combinations,  c  civil  war;  11.  Warning 
prophets,  a  respected,  d  tolerated,  c  reviled. 
d  persecuted,  £  slain.  Reference.  Ether,  chap. 
I  to  9. 

LX.  Subject:  Jaredites  concluded.  Sub- 
divisions: I.  Terrible  fiimine  and  poisonous 
serpents  in  North  America,  in  fulfilment  of 
prophecy;  a.  Attempt  to  pass  the  isthmus;  3. 
Repentance  and  humility;  4.  Period  of  pros- 
perity; 5.  The  populating  and  developing  of 
North  America,  and  the  restoring  of  South 
America  as  a  national  hunting  ground;  6.  Re- 
turn to  wickedness;  7.  Unheeded  prophetic 
warnings;  8.  Terrible  destruction  following  the 
slaying  of  the  prophets;  9.  Brief  reformation; 
10.  Wicked  rulers;  11.  Prophetic  declaration  of 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  race  and  the  re- 
colonization  of  the  country  by  another  people; 
13.  Series  of  battles;  13.  Final  contest;  14.  Ex- 
tinction of  the  race.  Reference.  Ether,  chap. 
10  to  15. 
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fst  Tenor, 
2nd  Tenor. 


ALL   IS   WELL. 
mf    Slowly  cmd  dMnetfy. 


B.  8nraxim. 


'Neath  her  oppression  and  wrongs,    2ii  -  on    in  sorrow  doth  mouni, 
Darker  the  storm-clouds  still  low'r,   Fiercer  the  en  -  em  -  7     grows, 


In  the  dust  meeling,So  humbly  appealing,To  heav'n  her  petition  is   borne; 
All  human  power,  In  this  dreadful  hour^eems  helpless  to  lighten  her  woes; 


^^i^^i^Ss^^^^i 


fcr^nft:^^;^::^ 


E^0^kl. 


Still    by  the  faithful  is  heard  a   glad  voioe,    Causing  their  souls  in    the 
Dried  are  the  teardrops  and  hushed  is  the  sigh,    As  from   a  -  bove  oomee  the 


^  rncSg^^ 


fr  U    |g- 


=?=t«- 


adUb.        ^ 


^■- 


tei  T^\  i  "I  amBtm  watchingo'erthee; 


all  is  well !  Trust  thou  in 


I        I  

Note.— Such  liberties  may  and  should  be  taken  with  the  time  of  this  pieoe  as  will  give  proper 
expression  to  the  sentiment  of  the  words. 


Notice. — ^The  organizations  intending 
to  compete  for  the  premiums  to  be  given 
at  the  Young  Men's  Conference,  next 
June,  should  be  formed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. To  facilitate  the  formation  of  Glee 
Clubs  in  Salt  Lake  City  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  meet  with  the  officers  and   musical 


directors  of  the  Associations,  at  the  close 
of  the  afternoon  services,  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, on  the  first  Sunday  in  January,  at 
which  time  general  instructions  pertaining 
to  the  work  of  Glee  Clubs  and  conditions 
of  the  contest  will  be  given. 
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LIFE    AND    LABORS    OF    ORSON    PRATT. 


"About  the  first  of  January,  1832,  I 
went  to  Kirtland,  attended  many  meet- 
ings, visited  disorderly  members  with 
Elder  Gaboon,  called  church  meetings 
and  excommunicated  several.  I  then 
returned  to  Hiram,  united  in  the  ministry 
with  Elder  Lyman  £.  Johnson,  and 
.  started  for  Lorain  County,  Ohio,  where 
we  preached  in  the  regions  around  until 
the  general  conference,  held  at  Amherst, 
Lorain  County,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
January.  At  tiiis  conference  the  Prophet 
Joseph  was  acknowledged  President  of  the 
High  Priesthood,  and  hands  were  laid  on 
him  by  Elder  Sidney  Rigdon,  who  sealed 
upon  his  head  the  blessings  which  he  had 
formerly  received.  I  was  appointed  to 
preside  over  the  Elders,  and  was  set 
apart  and  ordained  by  Sidney  Rigdon. 
At  this  conference,  by  the  request  of  the 
Priesthood,  the  Prophet  inquired  of  the 
Lord,  and  a  revelation  was  given  and 
written  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  as- 
sembly, appointing  many  of  the  Elders 
to  missions,  among  whom.  Elder  Lyman 
E.  Johnson  and  I  were  named  and  ap- 
pointed on  a  mission  to  the  Eastern  States. 
The  next  day  after  conference  we 
left  Amherst,  and  in  a  few  days  found 
ourselves  in  Hiram. 

"February  2nd,  1832 — On  this  day,  by 
the  counsel  of  the  Prophet,  I  was  ordained 
a  High  Priest  under  the  hands  of  Sidney 
Rigdon.  February  3rd — Elder  L.  E.  John- 
son and  myself  started  on  our  eastern 
mission,  traveling  as  usual,  on  foot,  with- 
out purse  or  scrip,  and  carrjring  our 
change  of  clothing  in  our  hands.  We 
traveled  in  an  easterly  direction  through 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
S 


York  City,  to  Hurlgate,  on  Long*  Island; 
preached  thirty  times  in  towns  and  villages 
on  the  way,  where  they  previously  had 
never  heard  the  gospel.  In  the  town 
of  Blakesley,  Luzerne  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, we  baptized  four,  and  ordained  one 
of  them,  namely,  Asbury  Secor,  a  priest. 
At  Hurlgate,  near  the  last  of  March, 
I  baptized  and  confirmed  my  eldest 
brother,  Anson  Pratt  From  this  place 
we  traveled  north,  visited  Canaan,  Col- 
umbia Coimty,  N.Y.,  and  saw  my  parents. 
We  then  traveled  north-east  through  the 
southern  part  of  Vermont  into  New 
Hampshire,  proceeded  up  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Connecticut  river  to  Bath, 
preaching  wherever  we  were  led  by  the 
Spirit;  while  journeying  from  Long  Island 
to  Bath  we  held  five  meetings. 

"We  tarried  twenty-six  days  in  the 
regions  round  about  Bath,  held  twenty- 
one  meetings,  and  baptized  fifteen, 
among  whom  were  Orson  Johnson, 
Hazen  Aldrich,  Amasa  Lyman,  John  Dun- 
can and  Daniel  S.  Miles. 

"  May  14— We  traveled  north,  and  came 
to  the  town  of  Charleston  in  Vermont; 
tarried  ten  days;  preached  seven  times 
in  this  region,  baptized  fourteen,  among 
whom  were  Winslow  Farr,  William  Snow, 
and  Zerubbabel  Snow.  In  these  parts  the 
Lord  wrought  by  our  hands  many 
miracles  of  healing. 

"Oct.  S— Re-crossed  the  lake  into 
Vermont;  the  next  day  preached  in 
Franklin  village;  two  days  more  brought 
us  to  the  town  of  Jay,  where  we  held 
three  meetings. 

"Oct  15— Started  for  Bath,  called  at 
Charleston  and  held  two  meetings. 
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**  Oct.  2o-AiTived  at  Bath,  stopped  five 
days;  held  six  meetings  in  the  neighboring 
towns;  baptized  one,  and  ordained  John 
Duncan  a  Priest;  and  William  Snow  from 
Charleston  being  present,  we  ordained 
him  an  Elder. 

"Oct.  26 — I  started  in  company  with 
Elders  L.  E.  Johnson,' Hazen  Aldrich  and 
William  Snow  and  traveled  west  some 
three  or  four  hundred  miles — a  portion  of 
which  we  rode  on  a  canal  boat,  where  I 
preached  to  the  passengers. 

"  Nov.  8— Arrived  at  Spaflford,  Onon- 
daga County,  New  York,  at  which  place 
there  was  a  branch  of  the  Church;  here 
we  tarried  six  days;  held  five  meet- 
ings, one  of  which  was  a  conference;  eleven 
Elders  present;  baptized  eight,  among 
whom  were  Allen  Holcomb,  whom  we 
ordained  an  Elder,  Libbeus  T.  Coon 
and  Mahew  Hilman.  Elder  L.  E.  John- 
son here  united  in  the  ministry  with 
Hazen  Aldrich  and  started  for  Ohio.  I 
united  in  the  ministry  with  Elder  Wm. 
Snow  and  started  eastward,  preached  in 
the  villages  of  Vesper,  Tully,  and  Fabius 
in  the  latter  place  tarried  six  days;  bap- 
tized two,  namely,  Samuel  and  Jemima 
Newcome. 

"Nov.  23— Traveled  eleven  miles; 
preached  twice  in  Casinovia;  then  traveled 
six  days  to  the  town  of  Day,  Saratoga 
County,  where  we  tarried  seventeen  days; 
held  fifteen  meetings. 

"Dec.  20— We  started  for  Bolton  on 
the  west  shore  of  lake  George;  here  was 
a  branch  of  the  Church;  we  tarried  ten 
days;  held  ten  meetings,  baptized  ten' 
persons. 

"  Dec.  31— Ordained  Silas  T.  Gardner 
an  Elder,  held  one  meeting  in  Benson,  and 
then  pursued  our  Journey  to  Bath  about 
one  hundred  miles  distant. 

"January  8,  1833— Arrived  in  Bath;  I 
tarried  nine  days,  William  Snow  having 
gone  to  Charleston;  held  five  meetings, 
then  visited  the  church  at  Charleston, held 
one  meeting;  then  returned  to  Bath  and 
held  two  meetings. 

"Jan.  28— Started  for  Ohio. 

"Feb.  2 — ^Arrived  in  Bolton;  tarried  four 
days,  held  three  meetings;  baptized  two; 
ordained  John  Taylor  a  Priest,  and  then 
pursued   my  journey   several   hundred 


miles  west  Within  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  Kirtland,  I  fell  in  com- 
pany with  D.  W.  Patten  and  Reynolds 
Cahoon,  tarried  and  held  four  meetings 
with  them,  and  then  proceeded  on  my 
journey  to  Kirtland,  where  I  arrived  Feb. 
i7i  1833,  having  been  absent  on  this  east- 
em  mission  one  year  and  fourteen  days, 
during  which  we  traveled  on  foot  nearly 
four  thousand  miles;  attended  two  hun- 
dred and  seven  meetings,  mostly  in  places 
where  they  had  not  heard  the  word;  bap- 
tized one  hundred  and  four  persons  and 
organized  several  new  branches  of  the 
Church. 

"  Feb.  18— Washed  my  hands  and  feet 
as  a  testimony  unto  the  Lord  that  I  had 
warned  this  wicked  generation,  and  that 
my  garments  were  clean  from  their  blood, 
and  on  the  same  day  I  was  admitted  into 
the  school  of  the  prophets.  During  my 
attendance  at  this  school,  I  boarded  with 
the  Prophet  Joseph,  from  whom  I  received 
much  good  instruction.  On  the  Sabbath 
days  I  continued  preaching  n  various 
places. 

"Elder  Lyman  E.  Johnson  and  myself, 
having  received  a  commandment,  through 
the  Prophet,  to  visit  the  churches  and 
preach  in  the  Eastern  States,  left  Kirt- 
land on  the  26th  of  March  to  fill  our 
mission.  We  arrived  in  Bath,  New 
Hampshire  on  the  7th  of  June,  having^ 
attended  forty -four  meetings  by  the  way, 
and  baptized  thirteen. 

"June  8— Met  in  conference  in  Bath; 
present,  High  Priests,  four;  Elders,  eight; 
Priests,  two.  At  this  conference.  Elders 
Willard  Woodstock,  Harlow  Richfield, 
William  Snow  and  Hazen  Aldrich  were 
ordained  High  Priests;  Henry  Herri- 
man  was  eniained  an  Elder,  and  Daniel 
Carter  a  member,  was  ordained  a  Priest, 
the  ordination  being  administered  under 
my  hands.  During  the  next  six  days  we 
held  meetings  in  the  towns  roundabout. 

June  14 — Elder  Lyman  E.  Johnson  went 
to  Charleston,  and  continued  laboring^  in 
St.  Johnsbury  and  the  adjoining  towns. 

"June  18 — I  baptized  six,namely;  Gard- 
ner Snow,  Willard  Snow,  Lucina  Snow, 
Jacob  Gates,  Mary  Gates  and  Hnnily 
Harvey;  the  la.st  person  named  having 
been  healed  three  days  before,  by   the 
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power  of  God.  After  this  I  held  thirty- 
five  meetings  in  different  counties  in 
Northern  Vermont,  and  baptized  eight; 
returned  to  St  Johnsbury. 

"July  6 — Preached  in  St.  Johnsbury, 
aod  baptized  Sally  Snow.  The  28th, 
preached  and  baptized  Susan  Briant.  Af- 
ter this  held  sixteen  meetings  in  the  towns 
around,  and  baptized  seventeen,  the  most 
of  whom  lived  in  Danville.  Many  were 
healed  through  the  ordinances,  by  the 
power  of  God. 

"July  19-^Started  for  Charleston. 

"July  24— Attended  conference  in 
Charleston.  Elders  Orson  Johnson  and 
John  Badger  were  ordained  High  Priests. 
Winslow  Farr,  Isaac  Aldrich  and  Ros- 
well  Evans  were  ordained  Elders;  Gard- 
ner Snow,  Willard  Snow  and  Joseph 
Swasey  were  ordained  Priests  and 
Horace  Evans  was  ordained  a  Teacher, 
the  ordinations  being  under  the  hands  of 
Lyman  E.  Johnson.  After  attending  five 
meetings  I  left  for  Danville. 

"Aug.  31 — Ordained  Jacob  Rust  an 
Elder;  tarried  three  days  longer;  held 
three  meetings  and  baptized  three.  And 
then  went  to  Bath,  held  five  meetings  in 
the  adjoining  towns,  and  baptized  three. 

"Sept.  S—Held  two  meetings  in  Bath. 
Brother  Horace  Cowan  was  ordained  an 
Elder  under  the  hands  of  Lyman  E.  John- 
son. 

"Sept  9—1  left  Bath  for  Kulland;  held 
some  meetings  by  the  way;  arrived  in 
Kirtland  Sept.  28th,  having  been  absent 
six  months,  during  which  I  traveled 
about  two  thousand  miles,  attended  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  meetings,  and 
baptized  upwards  of  fifty  persons. 

"I  remained  in  Kirtland  about  two 
nM)nths,  labored  on  the  House  of  the 
Lord  and  printing  office  thirty  days;  the 
most  of  the  time  boarding  with  the 
Prophet. 

"Nov.  27— Elder  Lyman  E.  Johnson 
and  myself  started  to  visit  some  of  the 
eastern  churches,  having  been  set  apart 
by  a  council  of  High  Priests  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

"Dec  II— Held  a  conference  in  the 
evening  at  Elk  Creek,  settled  some  diffi- 
culties between  the  Elders;  Amasa  Ly- 
man ordained  a  High  Priest,  under  the 


hands  of  Lytnan  E.  Johnson.  From 
Kirtland  to  this  place  we  had  held  seven 
meetings. 

**  Dec.  16— We  went  to  Silver  Creek, 
tarried  eight  days;  held  eight  meetings  in 
the  adjoining  towns;  then  left  for  Geneseo^ 
where  we  held  a  conference  and  preached 
much  in  the  adjoining  regions;  after 
which  I  went  to  Waterloo,  near  where 
the  Church  was  first  organized,  where  I 
arrived  on  the  17th  of  January,  1834. 

"Jan.  20,  1834— I  started  for  Kirtland^ 
preaching  by  the  way. 

Feb.  13— Arrived  in  Kirtland,  Elder 
Lyman  E.  Johnson  having  arrived  a  few 
dajrs  before  me.  I  had  been  absent  about 
two  months  and  a  half,  traveled  about  one 
thousand  miles,  and  attended  thirty-seven 
meetings. 

"Feb.  22 — I  preached  about  four  miles 
east  of  Cleveland, 

"Feb.  23  —  Preached  at  Newbury 
Centre. 

"Feb  24— I  traveled  to  Kirtland.  This 
day  the  Prophet  received  a  revelation, 
wherein  Orson  Hyde  and  myself  were 
appointed  to  travel  together,  to  assist  in 
gathering  up  the  strength  of  the  Lord's 
House  preparatory,  to  the  redemption  ot 
Zion.  (See  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  loi, 
par  7,  old  Ed.) 

"Feb.  26— We  left  Kirtland;  traveled 
eastward  about  two  weeks,  preaching  by 
the  way.    Arrived  in  Geneseo  March  15. 

"  March  17— Attended  council  held  at 
Father  Beaman's  house,  in  which  I  was 
appointed  to  travel  with  Elder  John  Mur- 
dock. 

March  20 — ^We  started  westward, 
preaching  almost  every  day.  Baptized 
two  in  the  town  of  Greenwood. 

"March  30— Arrived  in  the  town  of 
Freedom;  tarried  in  this  region  twelve 
days;  held  eleven  meetings;  baptized 
twenty-two,  one  of  whom,  Heman  Hyde, 
on  April  loth,  we  ordained  a  Teacher. 

"April  II— Continued  our  journey  to- 
wards Kirtland,  occasionally  preaching 
by  the  way. 

"April  24— Arrived  m  Kirtland,  having 
been  absent  nearly  two  months,  during 
which  we  traveled  about  eight  hundred 
miles,  attended  thirty-four  meetings; 
baptized  twenty-four  persons. 
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"April  26 — 1  copied  revelations  for  the 
Prophet  Joseph. 

"May  I. — Being  appointed  to  take 
charge  of  twenty  persons,  we  started  for 
Zion  with  four  wagons.  The  Prophet 
overtook  us  in  a  few  days  with  a  larger 
company  and  we  continued  our  journey 
to  Clay  County,  Missouri. 

"July  7 — I  was  ordained  one  of  the 
standing  High  Council  in  Zion,  under  the 
hands  of  President  Joseph  Smith. 

"July  19 — Bishop  Partridge  and  my- 
self, having  been  appointed  by  the  High 
Council  to  visit  the  scattered  Saints 
throughout  Clay  County,  and  set  the 
Churches  in  order,  commenced  our 
mission.  We  held  eight  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  county. 

"July  3 1 — ^We  reported  the  results  of 
our  mission  to  the  High  Council,  which 
accepted  the  same  ;  after  which  the 
council  selected  John  Carroll,  Simeon 
Carter,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  myself  to 
visit  the  churches  throughout  the  county 
and  hold  public  meetings,  which  we 
accordingly  did. 

"Aug.  21— The  High  Council  gave  their 
sanction  for  me  to  travel  eastward  to- 
wards Kirtland,  preaching  by  the  way. 
I  accordingly  united  in  the  ministry  with 
my  brother  William  D.  Pratt,  and  in  a 
few  days  left,  traveling  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Missouri  nver.  Over  exertion  in 
traveling  brought  on  the  fever  and  ague, 
which  continued  to  afHict  me  at  intervals 
for  months.  Sometimes  I  laid  down  upon 
the  wet  prairies,  many  miles  from  any 
house,  being  unable  to  travel.  William  D. 
Pratt  stopped  at  Vandalia,  Ulinois.  At 
Terra  Haute  I  preached  a  few  times,  and 
baptized  George  W.  Harris  and  his  wife; 
about  the  last  of  November  I  united  in  the 
ministry  with  Elder  John  Murdock,  and 
continued  my  journey  eastward,  preach- 
ing in  many  places.  In  a  few  days  we 
arrived  at  Sugar  Creek,  Indiana,  where 
we  found  Lorenzo  D  Barnes  and  Leuis 
Robbins,  who  had  just  arrived  from  Zion. 
After  holding  a  few  meetings  in  this 
region,  and  baptizing  a  few,  I  united  with 
Elder  Barnes  to  travel. 

"Jan.  2.  1835— We  left  Sugar  Creek; 
preached  in  many  places  for  the  next  eigh^ 
teen  days. 


"Jan.  ao— Arrived  in  Cincinnati. 

"Jan.  22— Crossed  the  Ohio  River, 
visited  a  small  branch  of  the  Church  on 
Licking  river;  tarried  with  them  two 
weeks,  preaching  almost  every  evening; 
baptized  a  few. 

"Feb.  6— Went  to  Cincinnati,  and  com- 
menced preaching  in  that  city  and  in  the 
towns  round  about  Tarried  one  month; 
baptized  a  few. 

"  March  6— We  started  for  another  field 
of  labor,  and  commenced  preaching  in 
Newbury,  and  in  the  abjoming  towns; 
tarried  about  six  weeks,  preaching  almost 
every  day. 

"April  2o--We  started  for  Rutland. 
While  in  the  streets  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
I  saw  a  man  passing,  whom  I  felt  im- 
pressed  to  speak  to;  he  was  a  Saint,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  city;  I  stopped  at  his 
house,  and  there  read  a  late  number  of 
the  Messenger  and  Advocate;  found  that 
I  had  been  chosen  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  was  requested  to  be  in 
Kirtland  on  the  26th  of  April. 

"  April  24 — Took  the  stage,  and  arrived 
in  Kirtland  on  the  26th,  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon;  walked  into  the  meeting, 
and  learned  that  they  had  been  prophesy- 
ing that  I  would  arrive  there,  so  as  to 
attend  that  meeting,  although  not  one  of 
them  knew  where  I  was.  I  was  much  re- 
joiced at  meeting  with  the  Saints. 

"  April  26 — I  was  ordained  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  in  this  last  dispen- 
sation, under  the  hands  of  David  Whitmer 
and  Oliver  Cowdery.** 

"April  26 — I  was  blessed  under  the 
hands  of  Joseph  Smith,  Sen. 

"May  4 — ^I  left  with  the  Twelve  on  a 
mission  through  the  middle  and  East- 
em  States. 

"June  18— I  baptized  Sarah  Marinda 
Bates,  near  Sacketts  Harbor,  whom  I  re- 
ceived in  marriage  upwards  of  a  year 
after.  During  the  latter  part  of  July,  the 
month  of  August,  and  the  fore  part  of  Sep- 
tember, I  preached  almost  every  day  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  towns  where  they 
had  not  before  heard  the  Gospel;  bap- 
tized a  few,  and  then  returned  to  Kirt- 
land. 
"  Sept  25— Arrived  in  Kirtland. 
"  Oct  i4--Started  on  a  mission  to  the 
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Ohio  river,  preaching  by  the  way;  tarried 
two  or  three  weeks  in  Beaver  County, 
Pennsylvania;  held  sixteen  meetings;  bap- 
tized a  few  and  raised  up  a  small  branch 
of  the  Church,  and  ordained  Dr.  Samp- 
son Avard  an  Elder  to  take  charge  of 
them,  and  then  returned  to  Kirtland, 
where!  arrived  on  the  i6th  of  November. 
In  December  I  taught  an  evening  gram- 
mar school  in  Kirtland,  also  during,  the 
winter  studied  Hebrew  about  eight  weeks; 
received  a  certificate  from  Prof.  Seixas, 
testifying  to  my  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage, and  certifying  to  my  capabilities  to 
teach  the  same.  This  was  the  winter 
and  spring  of  our  endowments  in  the 
Kirtland  Temple. 

"April  6,  1836— Left  Rutland  on  an 
eastern  mission,  went  to  Canada  West, 
preached  about  two  months;  baptized 
several. 

"June  4.— Took  the  steamer  for 
Osw^o,  conmienced  preaching  in  Jeffer- 
son county  and  the  regions  adjoining;  bap- 
tized many,  and  raised  up  some  new 
branches. 

"July  4— I  was  married  to  Sarah  M. 
Bates,  Elder  Luke  Johnson  officiating. 

'The  fore  part  of  October  I  closed  my 
mission  in  those  parts,  and  started  with  my 
wife  and  a  few  of  the  Saints  for  Kirdand, 
where  we  arrived  on  the  twelfth  of  October 

"Towards  the  last  of  autumn  I  com- 
menced the  study  of  algebra  without  a 
teacher,  occupying  leisure  hours  in  the 
evening.  I  soon  went  through  Day's 
Algebra. 

"About  the  middle  of  August  1837,  I 
moved  my  fiamily,  from  Kirtland  to  Hen- 
derson. I  started  into  the  vineyard  and  la- 
bored during  the  fall  and  winter  in  the 
counties  south-east  from  Jefferson. 

"Early  in  the  spring,  I  took  my  family 
and  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
was  appointed  to  preside  over  a  large 
branch  of  the  church  m  that  city.  I 
preached  diligendy  among  them  some 
six  or  seven  months,  baptized  many.  In 
the  meantime  I  again  visited  Henderson, 
left  my  wife  at  her  father's  and  returned 
to  New  York;  but  receiving  a  letter  from 
Far  West,  Missouri,  to  come  to  Zion,  I 
again  went  to  Henderson,  brought  my 
again  to  New   York   City,    and 


from  there  we  departed  for  the  west; 
arrived  in  St  Louis  about  the  middle  of 
November.  The  ice  prevented  our  pro- 
gress any  farther.  Stopped  in  St  Louis,  and 
labored  with  my  hands  during  the  winter.  - 
"In  the  spring  of  1838,  I  removed  to 
Quincy,  Illinois.  In  April  went  to  FarWest, 
from  which  place  the  Saints  had  been 
driven,  held  a  conference  with  several  of 
the  Twelve  on  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
and  took  our  departure  from  the  comer 
stone  of  the  Temple  for  foreign  nations, 
according  to  the  revelation  given  through 
the  Prophet  more  than  a  year  before. 
Returned  to  Illinois. 

"July  4 — ^Was  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  God  in  delivering  my  brother 
Parley  from  prison. 

"In  the  autumn  visited  New  York  City; 
continued  preaching  in  the  eastern 
churches  of  the  Saints  until  the  spring  of 
1840,  when  I  embarked  with  several  of 
the  Twelve  for  England.  In  April  made 
my  way  to  Edinburgh,  Scotiand; 
preached  there  about  nine  months; 
raised  up  a  church  of  over  two  hundred 
Saints;  published  a  pamphlet  entitied 
Remarkable  Visions. 

"  In  the  spring  of  1841,  set  sail  from 
Liverpool  with  several  of  the  Twelve, 
and  arrived  in  New  York  City,  where  I 
republished  the  'Remarkable  Visions.* 
Visited  Henderson,  near  Lake  Ontario, 
and  then  pursued  my  journey  to  Nauvoo, 
Hancock  Co.,  Illinois,  having  been 
absent  from  my  family  about  two  years. 
"I  remained  in  Nauvoo  about  one  year, 
during  a  portion  of  which  I  had  the 
charge  of  a  mathematical  school. 

"In  the  summer  of  1843,  I  performed  a 
mission  with  several  of  the  Twelve 
through  the  Extern  States;  returned  in 
the  autumn;  and  being  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  City  Council,  I  was  appointed 
in  connection  with  others  to  draw  up  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  council,  and  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Washington  and  present 
the  same.  I  accordingly  went  and  tarried 
in  Washington  ten  weeks:  this  was  in  the 
spruig  of  1844.  While  sojourning  in  that 
dty,  I  preached  and  baptized  a  few,  and 
during  my  leisure  moments,  I  calculated 
eclipses,   and  prepared  an  almanac 
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publication  for  1845.  This  I  entitled 
The  Prophetic  Almanac':  it  was  calcu- 
lated for  the  latitude  and  meridian  of 
Nauvoo,  and  some  other  principle  towns 
in  the  United  States.  Thb  was  the  first 
that  I  ever  calculated  and  published. 
After  this  I  visited  several  of  the  Eastern 
States,  holding  meetings,  both  religious 
and  political. 

"June  28,  1844— I  was  in  New  York  City 
and  wrote  a  letter  home  to  my  family. 
After  heanng  of  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph 
the  Prophet,  I  returned  with  several  of 
the  Twelve  to  Nauvoo*    From  1836  to 


1844,  I  occupied  much  of  my  leisure 
time  in  study,  and  made  myself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  algebra, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  conic  sections, 
differential  and  integral  calculus,  astron- 
omy, and  most  of  the  physical  sciences. 
These  studies  I  pursued  without  the 
assistance  of  a  teacher." 

MUando  Pratt, 


Do  not  be  too  ready  with  your  an- 
swers; for  a  quick  reply  is  very  often 
suggestive  of  the  shallowness  of  your 
knowledge. 
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THE  LOWER  HUDSON. 

"Unquestionably  the  finest  river  in 
the  world,''  he  said,  as  he  approached  us, 
while  we  stood  waiting  for  the  steamer  at 
the  Newburg  pier.  ''Unquestionably  the 
finest  river,"  and  he  ought  to  have  known, 
considering  the  wide  extent  of  his  travels, 
as  he  afterwards  related  them  to  us. 
**  The  finest  river  in  the  world,  not  even 
excepting  the  Rhine," — ^that  was  his  re- 
mark in  full.  But  I,  with  only  the 
memory  of  other  American  rivers,  did 
not,  however,  fully  coincide  with  the 
declaration.  A  haunting  vision  of  that 
majestic  flood,  rolling  down  from  British 
Columbia,  past  the  vast  bastions  of  the 
Cascade  Range,  and  entering  into  the 
western  main  over  that  wild  bar  by  Tilla- 
mook Rock  Light  forbade  it  I  could  not 
forget  those  deep,  mossy,  glens  opening 
out  to  the  river  bank,  and  over  whose 
mossy  ledges  came  the  enchanting  falls  of 
Multnomah,  Oneonta,  and  La  Tourelle, 
and  whose  winding  ways  led  up  into  fast- 
nesses of  the  mountains, 
"So  deeply  lone  that,  round  the  wild  retreat 
Scarce  have  the  paths  been  trod  by  Indian  hunts- 
man's feet.*' 
nor  the  white  gleaming  of  the  snow- 
covered  tops  of  Hood,  Adams  and  St 
Helens.  But  then,  there  was  no  arguing 
the  point  with  a  man  who  began  by  telling 
of  the  Rhine,  and  then  went  on  through  a 
catalogue   of  rivers,  embracing  all  the 


most  famous  and  ending  only  with  the 
Yukon,  the  greater  length  of  which  he 
had  seen,  and  who  spoke  of  the  rivers  of 
the  earth  as  though  he  held  a  mortgage 
upon  them. 

Perhaps  if  he  had  said  the  most 
beautiful,  I  might  not  have  differed  in 
opinion  with  him,  for  the  Hudson  is 
beautiful,  that  is  its  main  feature,  that  and 
its  quiet  impressiveness;  "the  lordly  Hud- 
son*' is  a  term  well  applied. 

Unquestionably,  to  use  the  stran£:er's 
word,  the  Hudson  would  lose  half  of  its 
charms  today  were  the  memories  of  past 
days  removed  from  our  minds.  Take  our 
case;  after  a  day  passed  at  the  old  Has- 
brouck  House,  once  General  Washing- 
ton's head  quarters;  and  busying  our 
eyes  and  thoughts  among  the  relics  it 
contains;  having  the  ghost  of  the  revo- 
lution rise  up  before  us  in  the  council 
room,  with  its  one  window  and  seven 
doors;  invoked  by  the  sight  of  Hessian's 
boots  and  pistols;  swords  and  muskets 
of  patroits;  lace  dresses,  worn  at  court 
balls;  Washington's  chair  and  LaFayette's 
tea  ketUe;  the  bullets  which  had  killed 
heroes;  and  the  endless  odds  and  ends 
brought  together  there  and  reminiscent  of 
the  days  following  the  •*76;"  had  looked 
at  the  broad  surface  of  water,  over  which 
Benedict  Arnold  fled  to  the  Vulture  after 
the  capture  of  Andre;  scrutinized  the 
tomahawks  of  Indian  chiefe,  who  had 
fougt  bhoth  the  British  and  French,    or 
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who  had  bartered  thousands  of  acres  of 
rich  inheritance  for  a  tawdry  trinket;  had 
seen  the  quaint,  fat  cannons  planted  on 
the  grounds;  and  watched  the  leaves  of 
the  maples,  reddened  by  autumn's  frosts, 
M,  and  drift  slowly  around  the  monu- 
ment ofUzal  Knapp,  last  of  the  life 
guardsmen,  we  were  certainly  in  the 
right  mood  to  thoroughly  enjoy  and  even 
intensify  all  the  poetic  beauties  of  the 
stream. 

How  much  it  owes,  too,  to  the  pen  of 
Irving  and  Willis,  and  a  host  of  other 
writers  and  to  the  invisible  presence  of 
those  they  have  created— RipVanWmkle, 
Ichabod  Crane,  Katrina  Van  Tassel— and 
half  the  pleasure  we  receive  at  Tarry- 
town,  Donderberg  or  Tappan  Zee, 
comes  not  through  the  eyes  alone, 
exquisitely  lovely  as  are  the  places;  but 
also  through  the  music,  that  lingers  in 
our  memory  from  the  reading  of  the 
magic  words  of  genius. 

These  and  the  thoughts  of  Kosduszko, 
Putnam,  and  Hendrick  Hudson,  in  his 
ship  Half  Moon  give  half  the  charm,  I 
repeat,  to  the  waters  and  hills  of  the 
Shattemuck. 

Fish  Kill  bay  is  lovely.  It  is  in  the  so- 
called  Highlands.  The  Storm-King  and 
Break-neck  Hill  are  in  sight  Up  or 
down  the  stream  are  wooded  heights, 
one  behind  another,  farther  and  farther, 
until  lost  in  the  silvery  haze. 

FromNewburg  to  the  Palisades  there  is 
but  little  difference,  really,  in  the  scenery 
of  the  Hudson.  Rounded  hills  which  rise 
to  a  higher  or  lesser  degree;  long  reaches 
of  the  stream,  wider  or  narrower,  as  the 
case  may  be;  the  clustered  houses  of  the 
towns,  larger  or  smaller,— these  seem 
the  only  changes  in  all  those  miles. 

It  would  be  but  writing  a  sort  of  cata- 
logue to  enumerate  or  even  describe 
those  various  eminences  and  slopes,  and 
reaches  of  river,  which  the  tourist  pores 
over  so  diligently  in  his  ''panorama  of 
the  Hudson;*'  and  they  seem  to  melt  into 
the  mind  and  form  one  picture,  as  the 
subjects  in  those  composite  pictures, 
which  were  the  fad  a  short  time  ago. 
And,  as  in  those  pictures,  the  strongest 
set  of  features  dominated  over  all  the 
rest,  so,  the  mental  picture  of  the  Lower 


Hudson,  at  the  endpf  a  boat  trip,  is  com- 
posed of  its  strongest  features— a  long, 
slowly-flowing  stretch  of  water;  rounded 
hills — perhaps  one  eminence  a  little  more 
peaked  than  the  rest;  a  town  in  the 
middle  distance;  and  the  bright  sunlight 
catching  upon  the  white  sides  of  a  passing 
steamboat,  or  the  swelled  saib  of  a  little 
skiff. 

Our  trip  was  made  on  the  ^ewark^  and 
it  was  the  final  one  of  the  season.  The 
boat  was  gaily  decked  with  brilliant  flags, 
those  of  England,  France,  and,  of  course, 
the  United  States,  being  conspicuous. 
Merrily  they  fluttered  in  the  crisp,  spark- 
ling breeze  which,  at  times,  blew  from 
the  northeast.  The  foliage  if  hich  climbed 
the  hills  was  steeped  in  the  transparent 
dyes  of  a  late  and  glowing  autunm;  a  few 
long,  fleecy  drrus  clouds  laced  the  gray- 
blue  sky;  the  sun,  from  his  low  throne  in 
the  south,  sent  floods  of  mellow  light; 
indeed  the  Hudson  was  beautiful. 

Being  the  "last  day"  our  boat  was 
saluted  by  every  passing  craft,  and  by 
the  locomotives  from  the  shore,  and  from 
each  village  and  town.  The  cadets  at 
West  Point  came  forth  in  a  body  waving 
their  handkerchiefs;  and  to  all  salutes  the 
boat  returned  answer  in  a  blast  from  its 
sonorous  whistle. 

I  thought  how  much  better,  indeed, 
are  these  days  of  peace  than  those  of  the 
warfare  of  which  the  river  had  once  been 
the  scene.  How  much  better  to  see 
floating  from  the  huge  steamer,  in  token 
of  fellowship,  the  flags  of  three  great 
nations,  than  to  have  seen  them  as  they 
once  were— carried  against  each  other  at 
the  heads  of  columns  of  marching  men. 

When  we  reached  the  Palisades  the  sun 
was  dipping  behind  their  Jdark,  square 
fronts,  and  when  we  glided  into  the  slip 
at  New  York,  it  had  fallen,  big  and 
yellow,  and  dimmed  by^clouds  of  smoke, 
beneath  the  Jersey  flats. 
II. 

OCTOBBR  ON  THE  ALLEGHANY  FOOT- 
HILLS. 

A  spectacle,  indeed;  worthy  the  sight 
of  gods  or  men,  *  are  these  October 
woods!  Why,  all  the  glories  which  grace 
our  western  sunset  skies  seem  here  to  have 
fallen  on  the  trees — the  dusky  red,  the 
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crimson,  the  scarlet,  and  the  gold — all 
those  colors  which  bum  upon  the  far- 
away clouds  in  our  mountain  home,  are 
here  close  by;  we  touch  them  with  our 
hands.  But  ah  !  it  must  be  confessed, 
shorn  of  their  spirituality ;  no  longer 
making  us  think  of  the  raiment  of  the 
cherubim,  but  rather  of  the  earthly, 
silken,  and  velvet  robes  of  queens  and 
kings. 

But  glorious  enough,  however,  for 
this  every-day  world,  I  think.  What 
more  can  one  ask  for  when  the  soul  is 
filled  to  overflowing  by  a  contemplation 
of  all  the  fairness  round. 

And  lovingly,  too,  the  sun,  though  he 
shines  from  ^gray  sky,  rests  his  beams  on 
the  transformed  leaves.  Lovingly,  seem- 
ing to  shower  kisses  upon  them,  as  a  de- 
parting lover  upon  his  chosen  mistress. 
Lovingly  over  the  whole  woods,  as 
though  he  said,  **be  of  good  cheer  and 
pine  not,  for  soon  I  will  hasten  back  from 
the  south  and  bright  ye  shall  break  forth 
again  in  bud  and  blossom;  sweet  in  your 
spring  time  as  a  young  girl;  and  slowly 
ye  shall  pass  on  to  voluptuous  woman- 
hood, through  the  fervid  months  of  sum- 
mer." 

A  sweet  stillness  rests  over  hill  and  dale; 
there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind  from  mom 
'till  eve,  and  so  it  has  been  for  days,  for 

"Where  the  dead  leaf  fell,  there  did  it  rest." 
and  not  a  sound-wave  comes  from  the 
vales  but  those  that  have  traveled  so  far 
that  they  fall  upon  the  soft,  deep  grass 
with  a  sigh,  as  a  tired  wavelet  upon  a 
strip  of  sand. 

It  is  a  pleasant  task  to  sit  and  pick  out 
all  the  notes  in  this  rapturous  symphony 
of  color — ^those  that  can  be  picked  out — 
or  to  see  them  glide  (if  the  term  is  allow- 
able) into  one  another  with  such  tender, 
subtle  modulations  that  the  eye  cannot 
follow  them,  though  they  make  them- 
selves felt  in  the  general  harmony.  In 
places  the  color  is  massed  in  trembling, 
pulsating  mysteries;  at  others  its  outlines 
are  sharply  defined,  crisp,  clear,  rising, 
as  it  were,  through  the  scale  to  one  high 
piercing  note  of  treble. 

As  I  pass  along  the  road  the  pictures 
change.  Sometimes  it  will  be  a  vignette, 
tender,   quaint  or  idyllic;   sometimes  ^a 


broad,  sweeping-lined  landscape,  fo- 
cussed  by  objects  or  figures  of  rural  life. 
What  could  be  more  sweet,  more  uncon- 
ventional, than  this  little  vignette  in 
sight:  A  huge  old  beach  tree,  standing 
on  a  green  slope  of  hill,  with  its  under 
leaves  all  fallen,  making  a  thick,  round, 
amber-red  mat  upon  the  grass,  the 
upper  ones,  yet  on  the  branches,  shin- 
ing like  shields  in  a  fairy  armory;  a  pale- 
gny  sky,  and  across  the  distance  a  miss 
of  the  thick  woods  of  purplish,  brownish 
maroon,  dashed  with  dusky  gold. 

Or  this  one:  an  ancient  hemlock,  low, 
but  with  its  branches  reaching  far  out 
from  the  tmnk  and  holding  a  great  weight 
of  sombre-green  foliage;  by  its  side  a  tall, 
slim  ash,  and  its  fallen,  paly  yellow 
leaves  lodged  in  the  dusky  hemlock; 
appearing  as  though  a  whole  troop  of 
weary  butterflies  were  restmg  there. 

The  broad  landscapes  are  superlative 
of  their  kind.  The  winding  streams, 
which  reflect  groups  of  the  tamarack,  the 
hickory,  the  sycamore  and  the  butternut, 
and  which  form  deep,  wide  pools,  or  fall 
softly  over  ledges  of  sand  or  limestone, 
bringing  down  fi-om  the  sky  into  the  mass 
of  warm  colors,  lines  and  flecks  of  pearl- 
gray  blue,  are  crossed  by  long,  wooden 
bridges,  with  covered  galleries;  and  in 
the  distant  vales  are  seen  well-to-do  farm 
houses,  while  the  hill  side  clearings  are 
covered  yet  with  stacks  of  com,  or  littered 
with  orange-gold  pumpkins.  The  long^, 
winding  roads  leading  from  village  to  vil- 
lage, and  rising  and  falling  with  the  undu- 
lating coimtry  over  which  they  pass  are 
enlivened  by  figures  which  might  have 
given  an  idea  for  an  opening  chapter  to 
Trollope  or  Colluis— the  country  doctor, 
perhaps,  in  his  vehicle,  answering*  to  a 
sudden  call;  or  the  village  squire,  with 
his  daughter;  or  a  rider,  with  the  saddle 
bags  on  each  side  of  his  pony — ^the 
country  postman  going  his  rounds. 
III. 

THE   "turners,**,  IN   LENOX  LIBRARV. 

These  two  pictures— a  scene  on  the 
French  coast,  with  an  English  ship-of- 
war  stranded;  and  Staffii,  Fingal*s  Cave, 
Scotland — ^the  one  crambling,  cracking^, 
fading  rapidly  away,  and  the  other  dark- 
ened already  by  time,  bring  us.  face  to 
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«ce  with  some  of  the  deepest  problems 

of  art    Both  painted  during  that  period 

^  His  life  in  which,  many  affirm.  Turner 

^^  but  an  artistic  madman,  raving  in 

color  as  others  do  in  words;  but  which 

other  critics    say,    Ruiskin    among   the 

number,  was  the  time  in  which  he  pro- 

*iced  his  most  perfect  work,  (artistically 

not  technically),  from  1830  to  1845;  they 

exemplified  what  he,  and  he  alone,  had 

to  report  of  the  more  evanescent  beauties 

of  nature,  after  he  had  looked  upon  them 

whh  the  eyes  of  love  and  discernment, 

through  the  Idtog  years  of  his  industrious 

life. 

We  are  bound  to  ask  before  these 
works,  where  ends  the  domain  of  art?— 
in  landscape  art,  I  mean.  Dare  its  vot- 
aries aspire  to  the  rendering  of  light— the 
undimmed  glories  of  the  rising  or  set- 
ting luminary,  bathing,  in  his  inedible 
glory,  earth,  water  and  sky?  Or  must 
they  worship  only,  not  daring,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  paint,  an  attempt  to  dis- 
close what  has  been  revealed  unto  them? 
Inimitable  Turner !  in  one  sense  he  was 
a  martyr— striving  after  the  unattainable, 
and  being  misunderstood  and  mocked  at 
for  it. 

fioth  of  these  pictures  show  the  hour 
of  sunset,  and  one  of  them,  the  first 
named,  contains  the  famous  scarlet 
shadow,  which,  Ruskin  says,  was  his 
most  distinctive  innovation  as  a  colorist 
In  the  other  we  see  his  passionate  love 
of  color  in  his  later  years,  and  also  his 
transcendent  genius  in  the  arrangement 
of  lines  andril^rtMnvn?,  the  picture  being 
one  of  those  kind  in  which  he  stood 
alone— a  study  of  drifting  clouds  and 
oust;  smoke  swirled  by  the  wind;  beating 
rain  and  tossing  waves;  all  lit  by  a  low 
and  lurid  sun. 

Those  visions;  those  dreams;  those 
Inspirations  of  Turner's,  what  could  he  do 
with  them?  Let  them  glow  and  bum 
^thin  his  brain  like  volcanic  fire,  and 
then  die  out  unexpressed !  or  did  he  do 
well,  think  you,  in  attempting  to  report 
^«n  to  us,  even  though  the  technical- 
^^  the  limitations  of  his  art  made  the 
'^rt  imperfect,  as  would  be  the  divine 
^<1  sweet  harmonies  of  some  master 
^^^Poser,  should   he  try  to   interpret 


them  upon  an  instrument,  broken,  out 
of  tune,  unresponsive  to  fire  or  touch  ? 

When  Tennyson  wrote: 
**Tbe  sunrise  broken  into  scarlet  shafts 
Among  the  palms  and  ferns  and  precipices, 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east; 
The  blaze  upon  bis  island  overhead; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west: 
Then  the  great  stars  that  globed  themselves  iik 

Heaven, 
The  hoUower-bellowing  ocean,  and  again 

The  scarlet  shafts  of  sunrise " 

or, 

"How  oft  we  saw  the  sun  retire, 
And  bum  the  threshold  of  the  night. 

Full  from  his  ocean-lane  of  fire, 
And  sleep  beneath  his  pillar'd  light!" 
he  knew  that  the  unaglnative  mind 
would  respond;  nothing  between  him, 
the  purity  of  the  language  (which  will  not 
change  with  time),  and  the  sympathy  of 
his  reader.  But  with  Turner,  what?  Be- 
tween him,  the  impression  he  had  re- 
ceived, the  beauty  he  had  dreamed,  and 
the  one  whose  imagination  he  sought  to 
reach,  was  the  vulgarities  of  paint;  the 
deadness  of  flake  white;  the  staring 
crudity  of  chrome  yellow;  the  coarseness, 
of  red  lead;  the  delusiveness  of  Vermil- 
lion, smalt,  and  verditer.  Poor  Tumerl 
how  his  heart  must  have  ached  at  the 
difference  between  the  dream  and  its- 
realization;  between  the  vision  and  ^e 
painted  canvas. 

A  poet  ?  Yes,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  poets!  Fit  to  walk  in  spuit  with 
Milton,  Shakspeare,  Dante,  ^Escuy^ 
lus.  One  who,  though  his  life  was  not 
writ  in  water,- was > nevertheless,  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  have  embodied  some  of 
the  grandest,  wildest,  most  beautiful  and 
sublime  thoughts  that  have  ever  come  to 
man,  in  fugitive  pigments,  working  their 
own  destruction.  Fading  or  blackening 
through  chemical  changes — false  ser- 
vants betraying  their  master. 

A  poet  who,  though  thousands  deny 
him,  some  because  their  eyes  are  blind 
to  the  most  subtle,  mysterious  beauties  of 
nature;  some  because  they  are  insincere; 
and  others  because  of  their  envy,  was, 
beyond  all  doubt,  the  one  whose  eyes 
saw  plainest,  whose  heart  loved  best,  and 
whose  hand  was  most  skilful  to  portray, 
of  all  those  who  have  yet  worshipped  at 
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the  shrine  of  nature's  beauty  or  sought 
to  embody  their  love  through  the  poor, 
powerless,  inadequate  medium  of  paint. 
He  was  one,  that,  like  the  great 
prophets,  will  always  be  sneered  at  and 
hated  by  some,  and  revered  and  loved 
by  others.  Scorning,  at  last,  all  conven- 
tionality, and,  drawing  toward  the  close 
of  life,  not  having  time  to  study  technical 
laws,  by  which  to  make  safe  upon  the 
canvas  the  new  and  wondrous  things  he 
had  to  tell,  and  which  needed  new  methods 
-of  expression,  he  himself  gave  up  to  the 


painting  of  those  fleeting  visions  of 
beauty,  many  of  which  are  ^already  faded 
from  our  sight  Every  picture  that  he 
made  in  his  later  days  was  a  new  thought 
in  the  world  of  art,  and  a  first  record  of 
some  exquisite  phenomenon  of  nature. 
Work  that  prepared  the  road  for  what- 
ever is  most  lovely  in  the  landscape  art  of 
today.  Those  landscapists  who  sneer 
at  him  now,  are,  though  they  may  know 
it  not,  reviling  one  who  made  it  possible 
for  their  work  to  be. 

Alfred  Ijifhboume. 


SLAVERY-A   TESTIMONY    FOR   THE   TRUTH. 


An  awful  prophecy  was  once  delivered 
by  the  venerable  patriarch  Noah,  a 
father's  curse  upon  a  wayward  son: 

"Cursed  be  Canaan:  a  servant  of  ser- 
vants shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem;  and 
Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.  God  shall 
enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the 
tents  of  Shem:  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant." — Gen.  ix  25-27, 

The  literal  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy, 
this  curse,  is  a  matter  of  historic  record 
that  should  in  itself  give  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  the  volume 
which  contains  the  prediction  thereof  be- 
fore the  nations  concerned  were  bom. 
Slavery,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils, 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  the 
darkest  cloud  upon  the  sky  of  the  "Dark 
Continent.  *  *  The  descendants  of  Canaan, 
the  negroes,  have  been  the  "servants  of 
servants*'  to  all  their  brethren.  Sara- 
cens, Arabs,  Turks,  and  even  more  civi- 
lized nations  have  captured  the  sons  of 
Ham  and  led  them  into  slavery,  as  a 
matter  of  course  And  even  now,  in  our 
own  enlightened  age,  notwithstanding 
the  strenuous  efforts  that  have  been 
made,  particularly  by  England,  to  rid  the 
globe  from  this  "relic  of  barbarism,** 
slavery  in  Africa  is  a  fact,  a  real  fact,  the 
whole  horror  of  which  baffles  description. 

Philanthropists  have  asked,  why  this 
traffic  cannot  be  destroyed  at  once — a 
question  which  is  best  answered  by  re- 
ference to  the  social  condition  on  which 


it  depends.  For  although  there  are  very 
few,  if  any,  written  laws  in  the  king^doms 
of  Africa,  yet  there  are,  as  in  every  com- 
munity, customary  laws,  which  have 
established  slavery  as  a  social  condition. 
Such  conditions,  grown  up  with  the 
people  and  deeply  rooted  in  their  in- 
herited institutions,  are  not  altered  in  one 
day.  It  often  takes  the  struggles  of 
generations  to  accomplbh  that  work.  I 
we  have  noticed  what  labor  has  been  ex- 
pended, for  instance,  to  abolish  monarch- 
ism,  and  establish  republicanism  in 
France,  or  how  slowly  the  work  of  dis- 
establishing the  church  in  England  pro- 
gresses, we  can  easily  understand  why 
the  slavery  of  Africa  is  slow  in  disappear- 
ing. For  this  is  a  social  condition  of  the 
nations  of  that  continent,  as^  tenacious  of 
life  as  any  social  condition  found  anywhere 
in  civilized  countries. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  travelers, 
there  are  five  different  sources  out  of 
which  slavery  arises  in  Africa, 

1.  War.  a  free  man,  if  captured  in 
war,  may  be  made  a  slave.  When  he  is 
conquered  and  sees,  perhaps  the  uplifted 
spear,  ready  to  pierce  his  breast,  and  he 
asks  for  mercy,  he  is  giving  himself  up  as 
a  slave  to  the  conqueror;  for  mercy  in  this 
instance  means  a  life  long  bondage.  By 
this  means  thousands,  who  prefer  life  to 
death  are  made  slaves,  and  this  barbar- 
ous custom  thus  perpetuates  slavery,  as 
it  no  doubt  was  the  originator  thereof. 

2.  Famine.    When  a  country  from  one 
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cause  or  another  suffers  from  a  scarcity 

of  food,  there  will  necessarily  be  many 

who  are  brought  to  the  point  of  death  by 

fjMnine.  In  an  emergency  of  this  kind  a  free 

man  will  perhaps  resort  to  the  only  means 

that  is  left  him  of  escaping  a  fearful  death. 

He  will  sell    his  children,  his  wife,  or 

wives,  and  finally  himself,  as  slaves.    Dr. 

Laidley,  an  early  slave-trader  in  Africa, 

relates  that,  during    a    famine   in   the 

countries  of  Gambia,   which  lasted  for 

three  years,  many  free  men  came  and 

begged  him  to  be  put  on  his  slave-chain, 

to  save  them  from  perishing  of  hunger. 

3.  Insolvency.  If  a  trader  in  Africa 
has  contracted  a  debt  on  some  mercantile 
speculation,  payment  to  be  given  at  a 
certain  time,  and  he  is  unable  to  fulfil  his 
obligations,  the  creditor  can  seize  upon 
and  sell  not  only  his  property  but  himself 
also,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  lawful  de- 
mands. 

Mungo  Park,  describing  the  situation,  as 
he  found  it  some  ninety  years  ago,  says: 

'*WheD  a  negro  takes  up  goods  on 
credit,  from  any  of  the  Europeans  on  the 
coast,  and  does  not  make  payment  at  the 
time  appointed,  the  European  is  author- 
ized, by  the  laws  of  the  country,  to  seize 
upon  the  debtor  himself,  if  he  can  find 
him;  or,  if  he  cannot  be  found,  on  any 
member  of  his  family;  or,  in  the  last  re- 
sort, on  any  native  of  the  same  kingdom. 
The  person  thus  seized  upon  is  detained, 
while  his  friends  are  sent  in  quest  of  the 
debtor.  When  he  is  found,  a  meeting  is 
called  of  the  chief  people  of  the  place, 
and  the  debtor  is  compelled  to  ransom 
his  fnend  by  fulfilling  his  engagement. 
If  he  is  unable  to  do  this,  his  i>erson  is 
inmiediately  secured  and  sent  down  to 
the  coast,  and  the  other  released.  If  the 
debtor  cannot  be  found,  the  person  seized 
on  is  obliged  to  pay  double  the  amount 
of  the  debt,  or  is  himself  sold  uito 
slavery.** 

Such  laws  seem  to  have  existed  and  to 
bave  been  enforced  by  Europeans  as  late 
as  in  the  beginning  of  this  century.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  are  no  longer  used 
since  slavery  can  no  more  be  carried 
on  openly  by  people  who  lay  claim  to 
civilization;  but  there  is  little  doubt 
^^    Mohammedan     merchants      and 


native  traders  still  obtain  many  slaves  on 
account  of  men  becoihing  unable  to  pay 
their  debts,  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  European  powers  as  yet  have 
but  litde  to  say. 

4.  Crimes.  There  are  three  crimes  for 
the  committing  of  which  slavery  is  at- 
tached as  the  penalty.  These  are  mur- 
der, adultery  and  witchcraft.  If  a  person 
commits  murder,  the  nearest  relation  01 
the  victim  has  the  right  either  to  kill  the 
murderer,  or  to  sell  him  as  a  slave.  In 
the  case  of  adultery,  the  injured  person 
may  either  accept  a  fine  or  sell  the  offend- 
er into  slavery.  By  witchcraft  is  meant 
administering  of  some  poison  whereby 
the  health  or  lives  of  other  persons  are 
jeopardized.  Anyone  convicted  of  this 
crime  may  be  sold  as  a  slave. 

It  is  but  just  to  the  black  population  of 
the  **Dark  Continent**  to  say,  that  accord- 
ing to  all  reliable  travelers,  these  crimes 
are  comparatively  less  frequent  among 
these  heathens  than  they  are  in  civilized 
countries,  whether  this  depends  on  the 
wholesome  effects  of  the  penal  code  or 
not. 

5.  Birth.  A  child  bom  of  slaves  con-' 
tinues  in  the  same  condition.  Thus  the 
social  condition  is  perpetuated  and 
naturalized,  as  it  were,  among  the  people. 
It  has  grown  up  with  their  other  institu- 
tions, and  nothing  short  of  a  social  revo- 
lution can  ever  uproot  it.  The  perpetua- 
tion of  slavery,  through  birth,  is  to  the 
native  African  mind  just  as  proper  and 
natural  as  is  the  perpetuation  of  nobility, 
or  royalty,  by  the  same  means,  in  certain 
other  countries. 

So  remarkably  has  the  prophecy  of 
Noah  been  fulfilled  up  to  our  present 
time!  The  finger  of  God  has  written  on 
the  pages  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race  a  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  pages 
of  His  inspired  records,  that  all  may  see 
and  understand,  and  that  none  may  have 
a  just  cause  for  doubt.        5*.  M.  Sjodahl. 


The  characteristic  of  the  true  gentle- 
man, whether  he  be  in  the  best  of  society 
or  merely  the  humble  drudge  of  the  work- 
shop, is  chiefly  recognized  by  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  manners,  and  the  resolute 
character  of  his  actions. 
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The  hard  mechanical  training  neces- 
sary for  an  engineer  of  the  present  day 
disinclines  him  to  spend  his  scanty  leisure 
in  studies  which  cannot  be  turned  to 
account  The  result  is  that  he  conscien- 
tiously believes  his  art  to  be  the  special 
flower  and  glory  of  the  age — in  which  he 
is  not  altogether  wrong;  but  beyond  that 
he  regards  all  earlier  feats  of  engineering 
as  unworthy  of  serious  discussion.  And 
the  public,  as  ignorant,  with  less  excuse, 
encourages  this  view. 

It  is  waste  of  time  to  ask  him  how  the 
boulders  of  Stonehenge  were  conveyed 
to  their  resting-place;  how  the  walls  of 
Fiesole  or  Mycene  were  built;  these 
marvels  represent  the  power  which  lies  in 
the  brute  force  of  multitudes,  and  there's 
an  end  of  the  question.  Engineering  pow 
is  an  art  and  a  science,  with  which  the 
rude  work  of  the  savages  has  no  sort  of 
connection.  One  must  not  inquire  why 
he  takes  it  for  granted  that  Stonehenge, 
for  example,  was  built  by  savages,  where 
the  brute  multitude  came  from,  how  they 
subsisted  on  Salisbury  Plain,  or  why  it  is 
necessary  to  assume  that  they  were 
unacquainted  with  mechanics.  All  that  is 
chose  Jugee—h^yoxiA  dispute.  If  you 
cite  records  of  antiquity  which  tell  of 
works  he  cannot  rival,  that  fact  alone  is 
proof  that  the  record  is  a  lie;  for  how  can 
it  possibly  be  that  mere  Greeks  and 
Romans  should  have  been  able  to  do 
what  the  builders  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and 
the  Forth  Bridge  cannot  accomplish?  We 
had  an  amusing  instance  of  this  feeling 
lately.  The  ingenious  M.  Eiffel  and  the 
artistic  M.  Bartholdi  have  been  gravely 
pondering  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes — 
measuring  it  and  weighing  it  as  per 
description;  and  they  concluded  that  the 
thing  was  simply  impossible. 

It  could  not  have  been  set  up,  to  begin 
with,  and  when  set  up  it  could  not  have 
stood  the  pressure  of  wind.  This  is 
demonstrated  by  all  the  rules  of  modem 
science,  and  he  who  does  not  admit  the 
demonstration  must  be  prepared  to  show 
that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four. 
Those  antique  personages  who  professed 
to  have  seen  the  Colossus  were  victims  of 
an  occular  delusion  or  flat  story-tellers, 


and  that  greater  number  who  mention  it 
incidentally,  as  we  might  mention  the  ruins 
of  the  Colosseum,  were  credulous 
gossips.  The  isuA  is  that  Messrs.  Eiffel 
and  Bartholdi  argue  in  the  fashion  usual 
with  engineers.  Not  all  of  them  would 
pretend  that  they  know  every  law  of 
native  which  applies  in  such  a  case.  But 
very  few  would  listen  patientiy  if  it  were 
urged  that  the  andents  knew  some  laws 
with  which  they  were  unacquainted. 

So  it  ap|>ears,  however,  to  the  disinter- 
ested student,  and  we  can  bring  forward 
evidence  enough.    If  it  be  true  that  Ihe 
Colossus  of  Rhodes  is  really  proved  ''im- 
possible," according  to  the  best  modem 
authorities,  this  is  a  good  illustration  to 
begin  with,  for  its  existence  is  as  well 
authenticated  as  the  Temple  at  Delphi 
and  the  statue  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  or 
the  Tower  of  London,  for  that  matter,  to 
one  who  has  never  seen  it     By  some 
means  it  was  set  up,  and  by  adaption  of 
some  natural  laws  it  was  made  to  stand, 
until  an  earthquake  overthrew  it    One  is 
embarrassed  by  the  number  and  variety 
of  illustrations  to  the  same  effect  which 
crowd  upon  the  mind.      Since  the  Colos- 
seum has  been  mentioned  we  may  choose 
examples  of  that  class.    Is  M.  Eiffel  pre- 
pared to  put  an  awning  over  Trafialgar 
Square  when  the  sun  shines,  and  remove 
it  promptiy  without  the  aid  of  a  central 
support;  of  steam  engines,  or  even  chains  ? 
The  area  of  the  Colosseum  is  certainly 
not  less.    This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter 
to   the   thoughtiess,  because  they  have 
never  considered  it    Roman  engineers 
covered  in  that  vast  expanse  with  some 
woolen   material,  and  they  worked  the 
ponderous  sheet  so  easily  and  smoothly 
that  it  was  drawn  and  withdrawn  as  the 
sky  changed.    The  bulk  of  it  must  have 
weighed  hundreds  of  tons,  all  depending 
by  ropes  from  the  circumfereiftre.     But 
the  ancients  thought  so  littie  of  this  feat 
that  they  have  left  us  only  one  trivial  de- 
tail of  the  method. 

So  Julius  Caesar  stretched  an  awning 
above  the  Forum  Romanum  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Via  Sacra  m  the  space  of  a 
single  night  Have  any  of  our  modem 
engineers   pondered    the  contemporary 
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•descriptioiis  of  Alexander's  dubar  tent 
before  Babylon  ?    That,  again,  appears  to 
have  no  central  support.    It  was  upheld, 
says  Phylarchus,  by  eight  pillars  of  solid 
gold.     Of  the  glorious  pl^ishmg  within 
we  have  not  to  speak,  since  our  theme  is 
mechanics.    Around  the  throne  and  the 
great  courtiers  stood  five  hundred  Mace- 
•     donian  guards;  in  a  circle  beyond  them 
£ve hundred  Persian    guards;     beyond 
these  again,  one  thousand  archers.    To 
fix  a  tent  which   held   two    thousand 
soldiers  on  duty  with  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, surrounding  in  successive  circles 
the  most  gorgeous  Oriental  court  that 
ever  was,  with  hundreds  of  satraps,  coun- 
cillors, generals,    eunuchs  and   slaves, 
would  perplex  a  mechanician  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     He  will  reply  that  the 
story   is   false — ^must    be,    because    he 
could  not  match  it.    Happily  the  awning 
of  the  Colosseum  stands  beyond  dispute, 
and  Alexander's  tent  is  a  small  matter 
compared  with  that    But  we  undertook 
to  deal  with   the  engineering    of    the 
ancients  in  connection  with  the  theatre, 
^ving  glanced  on  that  class  of  illustra- 
tion.   Pliny  tells  how  Metellus  Scaurus, 
«dile,   built  a  wondrous  edifice,   which 
stirred   his   rival,    C.    Curio,    to  frantic 
jealousy.    It  may  be  worth  while  in  pass- 
"'^"^ince  we  are  all  so  much  interest- 
^  "J  the  theatre  nowadays  and  think 
^   niuch    of  our   new    ones— to     tell 
^hat  sort  of  a  building  thai  was  which 
f-urio  set  himself  to  outdo.    It  had  three 
Hundred  and  sixty  marble  columns,  each 
""^-eight  feet  high  and  thirty-eight  feet 
^Part.     About  two  thousand  bronze  sta- 
^^  stood  among  them.    The  stage  had 
*"^^    floors,  as  was  usual;  the  lowest 
'^^^  and  fitted  with  marble,  the  second 


with  glass,  the  third  gilded,  boards  and 
all.    It  held  eighty  thousand  people. 

This  account  will  seem  so  fabulous  to 
steady-going  modems  that  it  is  prudent  to 
give  chapter  and  verse.  The  description 
will  be  found,  with  curious  details  and 
passionate  reflections  on  the  luxury  of  the 
day  in  Pliny's  Natural  History,  xxxiii., 
24.  Such  was  the  wonder  which 
Curio  resolved  to  beat,  and  feeling 
himself  unable  to  vie  in  outlay,  he  sum- 
moned the  engineers  of  the  period  to  de- 
sign something  which  would  "fetch"  the 
pubUc.  They  built  two  enormous  theatres 
of  wood,  each  to  contain  an  audience  of 
twenty -five  thousand,  which  stood  back 
to  back.  When  the  spectators  assembled 
in  the  forenoon.  Curio  was  chaffed,  no 
doubt,  on  his  attempt  to  excel  Scaurus. 
But  the  audience  returned  in  the  afternoon; 
for  these  entertainments  were  devoted  to 
the  manes  of  Curio's  father,  and  lasted 
a  month.  In  the  place  of  two  theatres 
back  to  back,  they  found  an  amphitheatre 
holding  eighty  thousand  persons,  where- 
in gladiators  and  wild  beasts  contended 
until  dewy  eve.  The  two  great  buildings 
had  been  swung  round  and  united;  and 
day  by  day  for  the  month  following,  this 
colossal  trick  was  repeated.  The  per- 
fervid  indignation  of  Pliny  could  not 
make  him  altogether  indifferent  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  thing.  The  fact  is,  in 
brief,  that  those  who  know  what  ancient 
engineers  did  with  their  imperfect  means, 
feel  a  qualified  admiration  for  the  works 
of  the  modems.  If  Archimedes  or  Stasi- 
crates  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
forces  and  laws,  with  which  every 
engineer  is  familiar  in  these  days,  they 
would  have  changed  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  the  destinies  of  mankind. 


PIONEER    SKETCHES. 


•It 


Utah  in  1850. 

*s  very  difficult  for  young  men  bom 

^^^ah,  and  still  more  so  for  those  who 

\tt.v«  immigrated  from  other  countries,  to 

understand  how  Utah,  with  its  fairvalleys, 

which  now  bloom  as  a  garden,^,could  ever 

have  been  so  barren  and  desolate  as  they 


have  heard  the  old  pioneers  describe  it. 
Now,  look  where  they  may,  they  see 
beautiful  homes,  lovely  fields  and 
orchards,  majestic  shade  trees  and  wave- 
ing  meadows.  "Is  it  possible,*'  say  they, 
'this  beautiful  scene  could  ever  have 
been  the  dreary  waste  we  have  heard  our 
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fathers  describe?''  It  is  even  so,  and 
the  writer,  in  whose  memory  those  scenes 
are  still ,  fresh,  will  endeavor  to  illus- 
trate by  a  few  reminiscences. 

It  was  on  the  22nd  of  July  1850,  that  on 
my  way  to  the  California  gold  fields,  I 
first  entered  the  valley  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  but  it  seems  as  if  'twere  yester- 
day. As  our  little  company,  of  half  a 
dozen  wagons,  emerged  from  the  mouth 
of  Parley's  CafXon,  avast  expanse  of  gray 
desert  met  the  eye,  enlivened  only  by 
a  growth  of  stunted  sunflowers  upon  the 
slopes  or  "benches"  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  Gray, gray  everywhere;  noth- 
ing but  the  bluish-gray  of  sagebrush  and 
greasewood  covered  the  whole  face  of  the 
land.  Not  an  acre  of  meadow  or  green 
grass  to  be  seen  anywhere:  the  only 
green  visible,  being  a  thin  line  of  willows 
along  the  Jordan,  or  the  small  streams 
flowing  into  the  valley  from  the  moun- 
tains. 

We  saw  squaws  among  the  simflowers 
with  basket  and  paddle  in  hand,  beating 
the  sunflower  seeds  into  their  baskets; 
the  seed  ground  between  two  flat  stones 
into  a  coarse  meal,  forming  material  for 
their  only  kind  of  bread.  The  Indians  cul- 
tivated no  land,  but  subsisted  upon  game, 
fish,  sunflower  seeds  and  roots;  and  when 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  were  plentiful, 
they  gathered  them  by  the  bushel  and 
baked  them  for  future  use  in  pits,  which 
they  dug  in  the  ground  and  heated  by  fires 
made  in  them.  Sometinxes  the  poor 
natives  had  not  even  this  to  eat,  and  to 
preserve  life,  had  to  subsist  upon  the 
inner  bark  of  cedar  and  juniper,  and  seed- 
bearing  grass. 

Although  the  scene  upon  entering  the 
valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  was  deso- 
late in  the  extreme,  away  in  the  distance 
was  a  sight  that  gladdened  the  eye  and 
caused  tears  of  joy  to  flow  from  more  than 
one  of  our  party.  For  months  had  we 
toiled  slowly  onward,  livmg  upon  bacon 
and  flour — flour  and  bacon — ^month  after 
month.  "And  now,"  we  thought,  as  we 
saw  the  distant  houses,  "now  we  may  get 
something  good  to  eat— some  milk,  butter 
— green  vegetables!  "  What  luxuries! 
Who  can  appreciate  such  things  until  long 
deprivation  has  made  them  precious  ? 


We  drove  through  the  scattered  town 
of  small  one  story  adobe  or  log  dwellings, 
but  saw  nowhere  a  sign  displayed  to  in- 
dicate store,  grocery  or  other  place  of 
business.  I  afterwards  found  there  were 
a  few  small  second-hand  stores  in  town, 
one  on  Emigration  street,  as  Fourth  South 
was  then  called;  one  east  of  President 
Young's  block,  and  one  or  two  in  other  t 
places,  but  none  on  Main  Street,  which, 
at  that  time  was  lined  on  either  side  by  a 
simple  pole  fence.  No  shade  trees  or 
orchards  were  to  be  seen;  if  any  fhiit 
trees  had  been  planted  they  were  too 
small. to  be  casually  noticed.  Some 
tall  native  cottohwoods  stood  along  the 
south  branch  of  City  Creek,  which  ran 
southerly  through  the  lot  formerly  owned 
by  General  Wells.  The  other  branch  of 
the  creek  ran  westward,  through  the 
Temple  Block,  and  thence  found  its  way 
to  the  Jordan. 

The  Old  Fort  on  the  present  Sixth 
Ward  or  Pioneer  Square,  was  still  inhabit- 
ed by  families,  who  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  build  upon  their  own  lots.  Everybody 
was  busy — no  loafers  standing  about — 
every  man  engaged  in  the  mighty  work 
of  building  a  new  state  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert.  And  every  man-  was  a  farmer. 
Food  is  the  most  important  requisite  of 
life;  people  may  and  do  live  without 
clothing  or  comforts,  but  food  they  must 
have  or  soon  they  die.  So  every  man's 
great  desire  seemed  to  secure  food  for 
himself  and  family — a  desire  sharpened 
by  t;he  sufferings  of  the  infant  colony  dur- 
ing the  two  previous  years  of  partial 
famine. 

One  thing  struck  a  stranger  as  very  odd 
— ^the  sight  of  money  disdained  and  re- 
fused in  making  a  trade.  For  instance,  I 
buy  some  butter  or  vegetables,  and  offer 
the  money  for  it— "Can't  you  let  me  have 
some  sugar,  sir,  or  f  ome  coffee  or  dried 
apples,  instead  of  money?"  I  answer 
that  we  have  but  little  of  such  articles 
lefl^hardly  enough  to  last  us  to  Califor- 
nia, and  again  offer  the  cash.  "Oh,  do 
let  us  have  a  little  dried  fruit,  it  is  so  long 
since  I  had  any!"  And  so  we  found 
there  are  things  .more  desirable  than 
money.  This  was  a  common  experience 
during  the  summer  of  1850— money  re- 
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ftised,  and  better  pay— food— demanded. 

It  may  be  different  in  Utah  to-day. 
Other    things — strange     things — were 

noticed  by  our  party.    Not  an  oath  was 

heard  from  any  of  the  Mormon  settlers; 

and  if  a  Gentile  uttered  one,  he  did  so 

carefully,  as  we  understood  a  man  was 
Kable  to  a  fine  for  swearing.     Not  a 
Sunken  man  could  be  seen — ^for  there 
*«^  no    drinking    hells  allowed   until 
^tile  Christianity  forced  them  upon  the 
P^ple.    And  there  were  no  houses  of 
Hi  fame  until  the  same  corrupt  but  over- 
powering force  introduced  and  sustained 
them.     •'Why,*'  said  they,  "you  must  be 
^c  other  people — you    must  have  all 
these   things,**    They  judged  Mormons 
by  themselves. 

No  one  thought  to  fasten  a  door  at 
nipt — there  were  no  thieves  ;and  a  woman 
n^'ght  Pass  through  the  streets  alone  at 
any  boxir  of  the  night  with  perfect  safety. 
Is  it  so  today?  If  not,  is  it  Mormonism 
or  its  opposite  that  has  wrought  so  woeful 
a  change?  There  is  no  dubiety  as  to  the 
answer. 

A  few  settlers  lived  in  Davis  county, 
and  some  where  Ogden  now  stands;  also 
atProvo  and  its  surroundings  in  Utah 
county.  The  country  about  Bountiful — 
now  so  rich  and  productive — ^then  lay  an 
open  waste,  covered  only  by  a  short, 
stunted  growth  of  sage  and  grease  wood, 
and  to  all  human  appearance  seemed 
utterly  worthless.  As  the  writer  rode 
over  it  in  those  days  he  would  not  have 
taken  a  mile  square  of  it  as  a  gift  What 
was  it  good  for?  It  would  produce 
nothing— not  even  grass — without  water, 
and  there  was  no  water  for  it.  **Yes,** 
says  the  reader,  "but  there  is  water  for 
itnow\  why  not  then?*'    I  will  tell  you. 

When  the  Latter-day  Saints  settled 
Utah  they  blessed  the  land  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Holy  Priesthood,  that  it 
should  be  fertile,  and  they  blessed  the 
waters,  that  they  should  increase.  The 
Ahnighty  heard,  approved  and  verified 
their  words.  That  is  the  reason  in  a  nut- 
shell; that  explains  the  great  change  that 
^  taken  place  since  Utah  was  first  set- 
tled; a  change  well  known  to  all  the  old 
pioneers.  I  heard  President  Kimball, 
one  day,  when,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy. 


he  said:  "As  the  need  for  water  in- 
creases among  the  people,  so  shall  the 
waters  increase  from  tiiis  time  forth. 
Write  it  down  if  you  like,  for  it  is  true.** 
I  heard  his  words  and  recorded  them, 
and  now  testify  to  their  truth,  as  shown 
by  almost  forty  years  experience  since 
the  words  were  spoken.  The  waters  ia 
Utah  have  increased.  Small  rivulets,  dry 
in  summer,  have  become  steady  streams, 
and  much  larger,  and  large  streams  have 
grown  lai^er.  Springs  have  broken  out 
where  they  never  existed  before,  as  the 
writer  knows  by  personal  observation. 

In  the  spruig  of  185 1 1  went  to  where 
Payson  now  stands,  selected  a  farm,  and 
proposed  to  settle.  At  that  time— March 
loth,  not  a  house  had  been  erected,  but 
some  were  being  built  of  ligs,  by  seven 
families  lately  arrived.  Making  known 
to  them  my  intention, I  was  answered:  "Oh 
yes,  you  may  have  all  the  land  you  want, 
but  no  water.  We  claim  all  the  water, 
and  there  is  not  enough  for  us.**  And  sa 
I  went  down  to  Iron  County.  Water  at 
Payson  was  scarce;  the  whole  stream 
would  have  run  in  a  ditch  two  feet 
wide  or  less.  How  many  people  live 
in  and  around  Payson  now?  Hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  .and  all  have 
water.  So  has  it  been  all  through  Utah. 
I  remember  upon  one  occasion  while 
traveling  in  southern  Utah,  in  company 
with  Aposties  George  A.  Smith  and 
Amasa  Lyman,  we  stopped  for  lunch  one 
day  at  a  small  spring  which  oozed  from  a 
bank,  ran  a  few  yards  and  disappeared 
in  the  sand — the  only  water  for  miles 
around.  And  this  is  how  we  got  water 
to  drink: — One  sat  beside  the  spring  with 
spoon  and  tin  cup,  dipping  a  spoonful  at 
a  time  until  the  cup  was  full.  Years 
afterwards,  I  passed  that  place  again,  and 
found  to  my  astonishment,  five  families, 
living  there,  all  supplied  from  the  same 
spring  with  water  enough  for  gardens  and 
fruit  trees.  Many  similar  examples  might 
be  noted,  had  we  space. 

For  years  after  Utah  was  settled  the 
country  was  considered  the  very  worst 
President  Young  used  to  say  it  was  a  good 
country  for  the  Saints  to  live  in,  "for,**  said 
he,  "no  one  else  would  or  could  inhabit 
it.**    For  years  it  required  constant  per- 
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suasion  from  the  Presidency  and  Twelve 
to  keep  the  people  from  wandering  away 
to  more  favored  lands,  and  nothing  but 
the  wonderful  faith  of  the  people  retained 
them.  In  spite  of  all,  many  did  go 
away  each  year,  feelmg  as  if  their  hard- 
ships were  more  than  they  could  bear. 
But  thegreatmajorityremained,sustained 
by  a  faith  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  any  people. 

More  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
Missouri  river;  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  powerful,  unconquered  tribes  of  blood- 
thristy  savages;  poor,  plundered  of  their 
all  by  ruthless  Christian  foes  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois;  hated  and  despised  by  all  the 
world;  what  but  suffering  and  death  could 
they  expect  in  their  isolated,  desert  home? 
Their  clothing  would  soon  wear  out,  their 
anununition  needed  for  self-defense, 
would  soon  be  expended,  and  all  this 
would  require  a  year's  journey  to 
replace.  But  they  could  at  least  raise 
bread.  "No,**  says  Col.  Bridger  and 
others  long  resident  there,  "you  can't  raise 
anything  here.  Frost  every  month  in  the 
year."  He  said  he  would  g^ve  one  thous- 
and dollars  for  the  first  bushel  of  com 
they  could  raise,  and  felt  secure  in  his 
offer. 

But  the  Saints  did  conquer  the  desert, 
by  the  blessing  of  Him  who  rules  all 


things;  and  their  achievements,  in  found- 
ing a  prosperous  commonwealth  as  they 
did,  in  the  fisice  of  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  will  yet  be  pointed  to  as  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  upon  record. 
The  silly  babble  indulged  in  by  some  of 
the  enemies  of  the  Moraions, — ^that 
Utah  was  desirable  in  the  beginning — 
fertile,  abounding  in  water  and  verdant 
meadows — can  only  bring  a  smile  to  the 
pioneer,  who  remembers  things  as  they 
were  then. 

Today  Utah  is  a  garden;  but  it  has  be- 
come so  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty 
upon  the  untiring,  Herculean  toils  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  who  had  faith  in  God 
and  trusted  their  leaders.  Their  fiaith,  so 
steadfast  and  sublime  is  called  by  the  world 
fanaticism;  but  the  Saints  know  in  whom 
they  trust,  and  have  no  fears  as  to  the 
future  of  Zion.  The  fires  of  persecution 
and  the  blows  of  their  enemies  have  the 
same  effect  upon  them  as  the  flame  of 
the  forge,  the  anvil  and  the  blacksmith's 
sledge,  upon  the  heated  steel,  solidifying 
and  shaping  and  tempering  it  more  per- 
fectly. And  if  some  cannot  endure  the 
ordeal,  but  fly  off  like  the  sparks  under  the 
hanuner,  it  is  only  an  evidence  that  the 
remainder,  purified  from  dross,  is  more 
coherent  and  stronger  than  ever. 

James  H.  Martmeau, 


WHY    WE    STUDY    HISTORY. 


There  are  people  known  as  utilitar- 
ians, who  claim  that  nothing  on  earth  is 
worthy  of  our  attention  unless  it  can  be 
put  to  some  practical  and  pecuniarily 
beneficial  use.  They  claim,  and  use  spe- 
cious and  attractive  arguments  to  support 
the  claim,  that  many  things  under  the  sun 
are  of  a  superfluous  character  and  that 
the  loss  of  these  would  not  materially 
affect  man  or  his  interests.  In  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  these  individuals 
would  restrict  the  instruction  to  those 
branches,  the  knowledge  of  which  can  be 
immediately  utilized  in  the  procurement 
of  a  livelihood.  They  would  banish  from 
the  school  and  from  the  home  all 
aesthetic  culture.     They  would  prohibit 


the  teaching  of  those  branches  which 
impart  a  delight  to  the  soul,  not  to  be  ex- 
perienced by  the  sordid  mind.  It  is 
pleasing  to  think  that  these  individuals 
are  becoming  so  few  that  we  shall  soon 
have  to  seek  them  as  Diogenes  sought 
the  honest  man — with  a  candle. 

Another  class  of  utilitarians  should  be 
mentioned,  those  who  claim  all  principles 
and  appliances  to  be  necessary  to  the 
well-being  of  men,  which  are  of  indirect 
benefit,  though  their  practical  use  may 
for  the  time  being  be  imperceptible.  In 
this  latter  class  of  utilitarians,  I  think 
every  true  Latter-day  Saint  can  claim 
membership,  for  it  is  one,  of  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  Mormon  doctrine  that 
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God  never  reveals  anything  of  a  superflu- 
ous character,  and  that  all  truth  existent 
upon  the  earth  has  emanated  from  Him. 
Much  gratification  is  afforded  us  by  the 
fact  that  constant  additions  are  being 
made  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  consider 
the  indirect  and  remote,  as  well  as  the 
direct  and  immediate  benefits  accruing 
from  a  science. 

Opposed  to  both  classes  of  utilitarians 
is  the  individual  whom,  for  the  want  of  a 
better  name,  I  shall  call  a  transcendenta- 
list  He  claims  that  the  utility  of  a 
science  or  an  art  should  never  be  con- 
sidered as  affecting  its  importance;  but 
that  we  should  foster  all  kinds  of  research 
and  accept  all  demonstrated  principles 
for  the  sake  of  our  natural  love  for  truth, 
without  question  as  to  utility.  This 
da«  is  largely  recruited  from  the  ranks 
of  philosophers  and  theorists,  and  from 
others  who  are  engaged  in  metaphysical 
^^search.  But  there  are  many  of  those 
spending  their  time  in  such  pursuits,  who 
^e  a  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the 
practical  use  to  be  made  of  all  their  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  and  such  I  believe 
to  be  actuated  by  the  proper  spirit. 

In  order,  however,  that  this  idea  may 
^  properly  appreciated,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  meaning  of  the  term  '*use"  be 
extended  for  beyond  its  mercenary  one. 
It  is  fi-om  this  point  of  view  that  we 
^fesire  to  treat  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion. Judged  from  a  merely  mercenary 
standpoint,  the  study  of  history  can  be 
of  but  little  benefit  to  a  man  pursuing 
the  ordinary  avocations  of  life.  He  can- 
not apply  his  knowledge  of  that  branch 
to  his  business  afi^irs,  as  he  can  a  know- 
ledge of  the  "three  R*s."  He  cannot 
make  it  available  on  the  farm,  at  the 
workbench  or  in  the  mountains.  There 
he  is  confronted  with  living  issues,  with 
events  of  present  importance,  which 
have  a  tendency  to  exclude  fi-om  his 
mind  that  which  has  its  connection  only 
with  the  dead  past.  His  labors  are 
usually  of  local  interest  alone,  and  have 
no  relation  in  k  direct  sense  with  the 
works  accomplished  by  men,  in  places 
fiw  distant  firom  his  own.  Nay,  more;  the 
very  act  of  turning  his  attention  to  that 
which  has  no  local  or  present  importance, 


compels  him  to  relax  for  the  present  his 
hold  upon  the  realities  of  life,  and  he  conse- 
quently assumes  an  air  of  abstraction, 
foreign,  and  in  some  cases  fatal,  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purpose  he  has  in 
view. 

I  would  not  therefore  recommend  the 
pursuit  of  the  study  of  history,  or  of  any 
other  branch,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
extension  of  one's  knowledge  of  that 
branch,  without  an  idea  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  such  knowledge  in  local  and 
daily  affairs.  This  point  conceded,  it 
now  remains  for  us  to  consider  the  use 
which  can  be  made  of  that  knowledge  in 
our  every-day  labors.  Before  taking  up 
the  consideration  of  this  subject,  it  may 
be  well  to  have  it  understood  that  the 
term  "usefulness"  is  employed  in  a  broad 
sense.  I  would  call  those  things  useful 
which  cause  our  fields  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive, our  houses  more  comfortable, 
our  cities  more  pleasant,  our  public 
buildings  more  commodious  and  elegant. 
But  I  believe  it  is  not  well  to  stop  here. 
Let  us  consider  as  useful  that  which  has 
a  tendency  to  enlarge  our  minds,  to 
develop  our  natural  powers,  to  increase 
our  faith  in  God.  Let  us  be  optimists  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word,  holding  that 
God  has  not  placed  anything  upon  the 
earth  or  among  any  of  His  vast  creations, 
without  decreeing  its  use.  Then  can  we 
truthfully  say  with  the  poet, 

"The  waves  that  moan  along  the  shore, 

The  winds  that  sigh  in  blowing, 
Are  sent  to  teach  a  mystic  lore 
Which  men  are  wise  in  knowing." 

If  this  is  true  of  inanimate  nature,  how 
much  more  so  must  it  be  of  those  beings 
whom  God  has  placed  upon  the  earth, 
endowed  with  God-like  intellects,  and 
commanded  to  do  His  will.  Can  we  not 
say  that  their  sighings  and  their  moanings 
as  well  as  their  rejoicings,  conveyed  to  us 
through  the  medium  of  their  written 
history,  will  teach  a  lore,  not  mystic,  but 
clear  and  tangible,  which  we  shall  be 
doubly  wise  in  knowing?  And  what  wis- 
dom will  thus  be  g^ven  us!  Wisdom 
which  will  enable  us  to  look  with  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  view 
of  sympathy  and  brotherly  love  upon  our 
fellow-creatures. 
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But  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  search 
in  the  mystic,  the  unknowable  and  the 
poetic,  to  find  the  beneficial  effects  of 
historical  study.  There  is  no  nation  the 
study  of  whose  history  will  not  be  of 
value  in  a  practical,  as  well  as  a  theoreti- 
cal sense.  If  we  study  the  history  of  the 
Egyptians,  we  will  find  food  for  deep  and 
serious  reflection  in  the  miraculous  cir- 
cumstances of  the  rise,  progress,  decline 
and  fall  of  that  great  empire.  We  shall 
be  able  to  discern  that  that  which  gave 
her  strength  in  the  early  part  of  her  his- 
tory, was  her  disposition  to  look  with  a 
friendly  eye  upon  her  sister  nations;  to 
view  with  disfiavor  the  introduction  of  cus- 
toms and  habits  possessing  an  enervating 
tendency.  We  see  her,  mighty  in  her 
strength  and  majesty,  erecting  the  most 
marvellous  monuments  of  architectural 
grandeur— the  great  pyramids;  we  see 
the  cotmtry  overrun  by  the  usurping 
Shepherd  Kings;  we  see  the  favored  of  the 
Lord,  the  noble  Joseph,  raised  from 
bondage  to  a  seat  beside  the  king;  we  see 
his  brethren  and  his  aged  father  on  their 
journey  to  their  new  home  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile;  we  see  the  first  appearance  of  op- 
pressive tyranny  exercised  towards  them, 
and  know  that  the  days  of  Egypt's  gran- 
deur are  numbered;  we  see  the  fearful 
plagues  inflicted  by  an  avenging  God;  we 
see  the  destruction  of  the  vast  hosts  of  the 
insolent  Pharaoh;  we  see  Egypt  enjoying  a 
brief  season  of  apparent  prosperity,  but 
the  cankerworm  is  already  at  her  vitals. 
Caste  and  corruption,  tyranny  and  trea- 
son, division  and  dissension — all  combine 
to  sap  her  strength  and  undermine  her 
grandeur.  She  falls — falls  by  reason  at 
once  of  her  vastness  and  her  weakness, 
of  her  opulence  and  her  corruption — ^falls, 
never  to  rise  again ! 

And  Babylon,  the  dty  of  magnificence 
and  of  power,  whose  empire  covered 
many  lands  and  whose  sway  was  over 
many  peoples;  what  has  been  her  history  ? 
Does  it  differ  in  any  of  its  essential  fea- 
tures from  that  of  Egypt  ?  She  grew  by 
reason  of  her  inherent  powers,  until  such 
were  diminished  by  revelry  and  corrup- 
tion, and  a  king  was  raised  up  to  destroy 
the  sacrilegious  Belshazzar  and  annihi- 
late the  Babylonish  power. 


Nor  have  democratic  governments  been 
exempt  from  these  devastating  powers. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  monarchies  and 
r^>ublics  alike  have  fallen  into  decay 
from  the  causes  enumerated  above. 
Greece  and  Rome,  two  of  the  grandest 
nations  of  ancient  times,  and  both  demo- 
cratic in  their  governments,  passed 
through  the  successive  stages  of  advance- 
ment, retrogression  and  downfall;  and,  as 
in  the  cases  before  mentioned,  the  entire 
responsibility  for  these  conditicms  rested 
upon  the  people  of  those  nations.  Their 
fall  was  not  caused  by  the  inroads  of  other 
powers.  Greece  was  firm  in  her  opposi- 
tion to  the  invading  Persians.  Disunited 
as  she  may  have  been  at  other  times,  there 
was  no  dissension  at  Marathon,  Themo- 
pyke  and  Plataea.  There  her  sons  stoqd, 
strong  and  steadfast,  fighting  to  the 
death  to  preserve  their  nation;  there  they 
fell,  covered  with  a  ^ory  which  time  but 
renders  brighter;  and  their  praises  are 
sounded  down  the  corridors  of  time  with 
a  zest  and  an  enthusiasm  which  speak 
volumes  for  their  heroism.  But  all  this 
did  not  save  Greece  from  her  fate.  The 
very  independence  of  the  Greeks  degen- 
erated into  tyranny,  and  their  bravery 
into  bloodthirstiness.  Division  occurred; 
civil  war,  that  greatest  of  all  evils,  ensued; 
and  Greece  was  united  Greece  no  more. 
Her  mercenary  soldiers  held  themselves 
in  readiness  for  the  call,  not  of  patriotism, 
but  of  gold;  her  states,  rent  asunder  and 
dispersed  in  interests,  lay  helpless;  and 
that  which  had  been  so  bitterly  opix>sed 
to  the  Geeeks,  a  monarchy,  came  about 
by  their  own  instrumentality,  when  Philip 
and  his  great  son,  Alexander,  conquered 
the  disaffected  factions  and  made  all 
Greece  subservient  to  their  will.  Since 
that  time  Greece  has  been  a  nation  only 
in  memory. 

Instances  of  a  similar  character  might 
be  cited  from  the  history  of  many  nations, 
but  it  is  time  our  conclusions  were 
drawn  from  what  has  been  said,  as  further 
citations  would  be  but  repetition.  The 
nations  whose  history  had  been  reviewed, 
remained  strong  only  so  long  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  various  classes  of  society 
were  inter-dependent  They  remained 
intact  only  while  corruption  and  bribery 
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were  excluded  from  their  ai&irs,  political 
and  military.     As  soon,  however,  as  class 
distinction    became   prevalent,  and  the 
various   classes    contenmed    and'  an- 
tagonized one  another,  the  union   they 
had  before  enjoyed  was  dissolved,  and 
this  was  the  first  step  to  decay.    But  when 
the  people's  sense  of  justice  and  patriot- 
ism became  so  depraved  that  they  could 
sell  their  swords  to  their  former  enemies, 
and  contend  against  their  countrymen, 
their  national  character  was  gone,  and 
the  days  of  their  empire  were  numbered. 
These  causes,  then,  outside  ot  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  the  .nations  by  an 
angry  God,  have  been  sufficient  to  over- 
throw many  stable   governments,    thus 
demonstrating  upon  what  a  slight  tenure 
a  merely  human  government  holds  its 
majesty  and  power. 

What,  then,  are  the  benefits  of  the 
study  of  history?  In  what  way  does 
it  aflect  our  individual  and  national 
character  ?  The  answer  would  seem  to 
be  patent  to  all.  One  cannot  read  of 
the  noble  traits  of  the  Egyptian,  the 
Babylonian,  the  Grecian,  or  the  Roman 
character,  without  becoming  imbued  with 
a  desire  to  emulate  such,  and  this  desire 
always  bears  its  legitimate  fhiit  in  the 
actions  of  the  individual.  So  also  with 
the  converse.  By  reading  of  the  causes 
of  these  nadoas*  decay  and  downfall,  one 
may  educate  himself  to  the  realization  of 
his  duties  as  a  citizen,  and  to  the  proper 
performance  of  such.  The  nation  is 
made  up  of  individuals,  and  if  each  of 
these  has  made  the  subject  of  history  a 
thorough  study,  and  is  careful  to  regu- 
late his  actions  by  the  knowledge  thus 
gained,  that  nation  is  not  far  firom  per- 
fection. 
But  the  study  of  history  must  be  accom- 


panied and  regulated  by  prayer,  earnest 
and  fervent,  in  order  that  its  best  results 
may  be  realized.  God  has  a  hand  in  the 
zSaim  of  nations.  His  ruling  and  con- 
trolling hand  is  over  all.  He  has  decreed 
the  birth,  the  growth,  and  the  decay  of 
nations,  all  of  which  have  taken  place  and 
shall  take  place  in  accordance  with 
unchangeable  laws.  And  He  has  told  us 
what  events  shall  precede  the  fall  of  na- 
tions, as  well  as  the  indications  which 
shall  accompany  their  prosperity.  The 
words  of  God  to  the  brother  of  Jared 
concerning  the  occupancy  of  this  land, 
are  applicable  in  some  degree  to  all  na- 
tions under  heaven.  "Whatsoever  nation 
shall  possess  this  land  shall  serve  God, 
or  they  shall  be  swept  off  when  the  fiill- 
ness  of  his  wrath  shall  come  upon  them. 
And  the  fullness  of  his  wrath  cometh  upon 
them  when  they  are  ripened  in  iniquity." 
Impressive  words;  words  of  retrospect 
and  of  prophecy;  words  that  should  be 
taken  to  heart  by  every  man  who  feels  a 
patriotic  interest  in  our  glorious  country. 

There  remains  but  litUe  more  to  be  said. 
In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  study  of 
history  is  fruitful  to  the  earnest  student  Its 
fruit  is  sweet,  its  results  glorious.  By  its 
prayerful  pursuit,  the  mind  is  enlightened 
and  its  actions  disciplined.  Its  beneficial 
results  will  be  seen  in  the  increased  no- 
bility of  character  and  rectitude  of  action 
seen  in  him  who  has  studied  such  traits 
in  the  character  of  others.  Lx>ngfellow  says : 
"Lives of  great  men  all  remind  us 

Wc  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
Footprints  that  perhaps  another,. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main. 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  may  take  heart  again." 

Hystaspes, 


THE    FAMOUS    BUG    FAMILY. 


In  popular  language,  the  term  **Bug" 
enjoys  a  very  extended  application.  In- 
deed, almost  all  orders  of  insects,  with 
the  possible  exception  ot  lepidoptera, 
induding  butterflies  and  moths,  are  in 
'^^c  parts  commonly  k%>wn  as    bugs; 


and  the  most  persevering  and  unassum- 
ing of  entomologists,  is  apt  to  be  dubbed  a 
**bug-hunter.**  Properly  speaking,  the 
name  bug  belongs  to  certain  insects  of 
the  order  hemiptera,  or  **half-winged** 
creatures,  so  called  because  in  many  in- 
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stances  the  front  wings  are  not  of  the 
same    texture    throughout,    the     usual 
.occurrence  being  a 
membranous    wing- 
tip,   with  the   other 
part  thick  and  tough. 
A  tolerably   con- 
stant feature  of  bug 
«i  anatomy  lies  in  the 
peculiar  structure  of 
the    mouth      parts, 
which  are  prolonged 
^*^"  ^*  so  as  to  form  a  beak 

well  adapted  for  suction.  Usually  the 
beak  consists  of  an  upper  lip  or  labrum, 
and  a  lower  lip;  between  these  are 
four  thread-like  organs,  serving  as  per- 
forating instruments.  Bugs  live  mamly 
upon  the  juices  of  plants,  which  they  can 
readily  obtain  by  means  of  their  suction 
apparatus. 

Avoiding  all  detailed  and  technical  sys- 
tems of  insect  classification,  as  unneces- 
sary to  our  present  object,  we  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  considering  a  few 
from  each  of  the  divisions  air-bugs  and 
water-bugs.  The  former  class  were  once 
known  as  land-bugs  {geocoridce\  but  as 
many  of  them  do  not  live '  upon  the 
ground,  preferring  to  reside  on  the  water^ 
though  not  beneath  its  surface,  the  term 
air-bugs(<n^r£?^£?ri^^)is  more  appropriate. 
Let  us  begin  with  the  interesting  crea- 
ture known  as  the  bed  bug,  or  commonly 
as  the  bug  simply.  An  outline  sketch  of 
this  familiar  insect  is  given  in 
figure  I.  The  wings  of  the  bed- 
bug are  rudimentary;  their  posi- 
tion being  usually  marked  by 
projecting  scales  only.  The  body 
Fig  a-  of  the  bug  is  generally  flat;  be- 
cause of  this  characteristic  the  insect  can 
creep  into  very  narrow  crevices.  In  out- 
line the  body  of  the  bug  is  oval,  in  length 
about  one  fifth  of  an  inch;  its  color  is 
brown.  The  juices  of  its  body  possess  a 
very  disagreeable  odor;  to  some  people 
indeed  this  is  positively  nauseating.  The 
eggs  (figure  2,  highly  magnified)  are  very 
small;  and  are  covered  with  a  sticky 
varnish  by  which  they  are  held  to  the 
object  upon  which  they  are  laid.  A 
female  bed-bug  ordinarily  lays  about 
two  hundred  eggs  a  year;  in^four  sepa- 


Fig.  3. 


rate  broods.  The  young  are  hatched  in 
about  three  weeks  from  the  time  the  eggs 
are  laid.  At  first  the  baby-bugs  are 
scarcely  large  enough  to  be  seen  with 
the  unaided  eye; 
and  the  trans- 
parency of  their 
bodies  adds  to  the 
difficulty  of  perceiv- 
ing them  Bed- 
bugs live  in  crevices 
of  floors,  walls,  and 
furniture;  in  beds, 
and  paper-hangings.  < 
Popular  prejudice 
has  been  aroused 
agamst  the  little 
creatures,  and  many 
people  look  upon 
them  as  blood- 
thirsty beasts, 
whereas  in  truth 
they  are  almost  de- 
fenseless, and  many 
of  them  never  taste  human  blood.  The 
natural  food  of  the  bed-bug  is  probably 
plant  juices;  indeed  some  entomologists 
claim  that  the  insect  procures  nourish- 
ment even 
from  the 
dried  wood 
of  manu- 
factured 
furniture. 
For  ridding 
a  house  of 
b  e  d-b  u  gs, 
vaporous 
insecticides 
alone  are 
valuable. 
Sulphur 
d  r  o  X  i  d  e, 
p  r  o  d  u  ced 
by  burning 
sulphur  in 
an  open 
vessel  in 
the  apart- 
ment to  be 
fumigated,  is  surely 
insect  life,  if  the  process  be  properly  con- 
ducted. As  usually  employed,  however, 
the  sulphur  tr^tment  is  apt  to  be  a  £eu1^ 


Fig:  4. 
destructive    to  all 
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ure.  Not  less  than  two  pounds  of  sulphur 
should  be*buraed  for  each  thousand  cubic 
feet  of  space;  all  openings  into  the  room 
should     be     securely 
i  closed;  even  the  door- 
I  cracks    and     keyhole 
I  should     be    stopped; 
and  the  room  should 
f   be  left  unopened  for 
'    fully  twenty -four  hours. 
The  various  prepara- 
tions known  as  Pus* 
sian    insect    powders 
are  good  for  this  pur- 
pose.   Some  powders 
give  better  results   if 
ims.   A  very  different  in- 
sect, yet  belonging  to  the  hemiptera   or 
bug   family,   is    the    cicada,    commonly 
called    the    harvest-fly,   and  sometimes 
though  very  inappropriately  the  locust 
It  is  among  the  largest  of  our  common 
bugs.    The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  insect  is  shown 
in  figure  3.  {^Numbers  of 
them  may  be  taken  in  our 
fields  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August.    A  species  slightly  dif- 
ferent from    the  common  insect  of  the 
class  is  the  red-eyed  cicada  or  * 'seven- 
teen year  locust,**  a  sketch  of  which  is 
given  in  figure  4.    The  name  "seventeen 
year  locust**  has  been  applied  to  these 
insects  from  the  belief  that  they  pass 
seventeen  summers  in  the  larval  state, 
during  which  time  they  feed  upon  the 
roots  of  plants.     In  consequence^of  this 
period  of  their  immature  existence,  the 
adult  insects  appear  once  in  seventeen 
years  in  any  place  in  which  they  have 
become  established.       Prof.   Riley,   the 
entomologist  of  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Agricul- 
ture,  has  shown 
that  a  variety  of 

'^^f  Jl^  ^'^'k     ^*^^^      appears 
^  '^'f  ^     m   the    southern 

Fig.  7.  states     once     in 

thirteen  years.  The  eggs  of  the  cicada 
are  deposited  in  grooves  cut  by  the  female 
for  this  purpose,  in  the  trunks  and 
branches  of  trees.  Figure  5  shows  in 
reduced  size,  a  pair  of  such  groves,  with 
the  eggs    arranged  within.      Figure   6 


Fig.  8. 


represents  the  larva  of  cicada,  in  genera] 
appearance  it  is  a  white  grub.  As  a  pupa 
(figure  7)  the  creature  is  still  active  and 
voracious,  living  upon  the  roots  of  plants. 

It  is  the  male  adult  dcada  that  pro- 
duces the   peculiar   buzzing   sound   so 
familiar  to  us  as  the  **song  of  the  harvest- 
fly.**     The  noise  is  caused 
by  the    movements  of  a 
pair  of  drum-like    mem- 
branes, situated  upon  the 
abdomen  of  the  male.  The 
general  form  and  situation 
of  this  musical  apparatus 
is  represented  in  figure  8. 
The  notes  of  the  cicada  t 
are  shrill,  and  to  our  ears  | 
discordant,  yet  among  the  ^ 
Greeks  of  old,  the  sound 
was  considered  charmkig. 
Inc^eed,  the  people  of  that  nation  kept 
these  insects  in  cag^,  as  people  now 
keep  singing-birds,  for  musical  compan- 
ions.   The  Athenians  adopted  the  image 
of  a  cicada  as  their  symbol  of  nobility  of 
race;  and  the  same  figure  appeared  on 
the  coins  01  the  Locrians. 

A  familiar  insect  is  the  common  squash 
bug  (figure  9^.  Its  half  membranous, 
half  coriaceous  wings  are  illustrative  of 
the  characteristics  tnat  give  the  name 
hemiptera  to  the  or  Jer.  Like  many  of 
its  allies,  this  bug  evolves  a  very  disagree- 
able odor.  It  is  aDun-  j 
dant  in  the  month  ol  ^,^ 
June,  large  numbers  ^  ^j 
congregrating  upon 
squash  vines. 

A  very  interesting 
class  of  bugs  are  the 
plant  lice  or  spiders. 
The  winged  aphis  is 
illustrated  J:^  in  ;  figure 
10,  the  wingless  kind 
in  figure  11,  both 
sketches  being  highly  Fig.  9. 

magnified  views.  The  plant  lice  are 
abundant  in  most  temperate  and  warmer 
climes.  The  prevailing  color  is  green, 
though  yellowish  brown  and  black  kinds 
are  known.  They  are  destructive  to  the 
plants  upon  which  they  live,  boring  as 
they  do  into  the  vegetable  tissue,  and 
sucking  therefhxn  the  juices.    The  pretty 
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little  *iady-bird"  beetle  is  one  of  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  aphides,  destroy- 
ing them  in  great  number. 

An  ordinary  magnifying  glass  will  re- 
veal upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  body 
of  the  aphis,  a  pair  of  protruding  tubes. 


Fig.  II. 


Fijg.  lo. 
Through    these   pipes  a  quantity  of  a 
sweet  liquid    known   as    honey-dew  is 
exuded.    The  leaves  of  a  shrub  infested 
with      aphides 
will  often    pre- 
sent a' varnished 
appearan  c  e 
from  the  honey- 
dew  with  which 
they    are    cov- 
ered.   Ants  are 
very     fond      of 
this     product, 
and   it   is    said 
they  will  capture 
and    protect 
the  aphides  for*  the  sake  of  the  honey- 
dew.  Fig.  12  shows 
f  a  magnified  view  of 
an  ant  engaged  in 
*  'milking*  'an  aphis. 
A  curious  group 
L    of  insects  are  the 
1  wooly-  bodied 
y  plant  lice,  so  named 
f   from  a  remarkable 
covering  which  in- 
vests   their   whole 
bodies,  closely  re- 
sembling cotton 
wool.    This  .wooly 
coat    renders    the 
body. light,  in  com- 
parison    with     its 
size,    so   that   the 
little  bundle  can  be 
carried  through  the 
air,  as  a  feather  is 
.    wailed  from  place 
to  place. 
Fijf.  12.  Many  interesting 

forms,  of  bug  life  are  found  among  the 


plant-hoppers,  of  which  figure  13  repre- 
sents a  good  example,  viz.,  the  leaf-hop- 
per of  the  grape-vine,  magnified  several 
times.  The  living  insect  is  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length. 
Figure  14  is  a  sketch  in 
natural  size  of  the  curiously 
shaped  frog-hopper,  quite 
common  in  our  orchards 
during  the  summer  months.  / 
These  insects  are  called  hop- 
pers from  their  power  of  pig.  13, 
making  long  leaps:  indeed  some  of  them 
will  jump  several  hundred  times  their 
own  length.  Some  of  them,  the  firog- 
hopper  among  the  number,  are  called 
'*froth-hoppers,''  and  in  England 
"cuckoo-spittles,**  on  account  of-j 
the  frothy  liquid  with  which  they 
are  surrounded  during  a  great 
part  of  their  lives.  The  popular  Fig.'i4. 
names  are  due  to  the  mistaken  belief  that 
the  froth  is  the  saliva  of  frogs  or  of  birds. 
Figure  15  represents  one  of  the  many 
water-skaters,  frequently  to  be  seen  on 
the    surface    of  \     J 

streams      and  'aA' 

pools.  This  par-  If 

ticular  specimen  AA 

is  the  Gerris'.  it  /■—  iwr^*"^-^ 
is  a  true  air-bug,  /  /W\  \ 
living  on  the  sur-  /  \  \         V 

face  of  the  water.  I  / 

A  closely  related  \         I 

creature   is  the  Fig.  15. 

kydrameia  stagnorum  (figure  16),  belong- 
ing to  the  class  of  hydromekE  or  water- 
measurers.  These  are  so  named  from 
their  jerking  movements,  which  make 
them  seem  to  measure  the  distance  over 


Fig.  16. 
which  they  pass.  In  all  of  these  the  body 
is  long  and  very  slender;  the  under  sur- 
face is  covered  with  fine  hairs,  giving  a 
velvety  appearance.  In  some  the  wings 
are  well-developed,  in  others  they  are 
rudimentary.  The  front  legs  are  used  in 
seizing  prey. 
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Before  leaving  the  class  of  aurocorida 
or  air-bugs,  we  may  well  glance  at  the 
remarkable yw^^TTfl  or  lantern  fly  (figure 
17).    It  is  of  tropical  habit  and  a  native 
of  South  America.    In  shape  it  is  very 
curious,  mainly  because  of  the  very  large 
and  elongated  head.    Its  colors  are  yel- 
low, greenish  and  black.     Among  the 
most  attractive  of  its  many  strange  feat- 
ures is  the  power  of  emitting  light,  per- 
haps in  a  way  analogous  to  the  production 
of  phosphorescence  by  our  fire-flies  and 
glow-worms.    Fig:uier  thus  refers  to  the 
effect  of  the  lantern  flies:  **What  a  mar- 
vellous spectacle  must  the  rich  valleys  of 
Guiana  present,  when  in  the  stillness  of 
the  night,  the   ah*  is  filled  with  living 
torches;  when,  the   fulgorae  flying  about 
in  space,  the  flashes  of  fire  cross  each 
other,  go  out,  and  blaze  up  again;  shine 
bnghtly,  and  then  die  out,  and  present, 
on  a  calm  evening,  the  appearance  of 
those  lightning  flashes  which  are  usually 
seen  only  in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  !'* 

Among  the  hydrocoricUe  or  water-bugs 
we  may  pause  to  consider  but  two  ex- 


Fig.  17. 
amples.  Let  us  glance  first  at  the  curious 
ranaira  (figure  18),  specimens  of  which 
may  be  found    in   stagnant    water  and 


ditches.  It  is  an  active  voracious  crea- 
ture; eagerly  seizing  and  devouring  any 
aquatic  animals  of  small  size,  and  as  a 


Fig.  18. 
rule  fighting  any  obstacle  to  its  progress. 
Its  wings  are  laid  close  to  the  body,  but 
they  are  serviceable  when  the  insect  leaves 
the  water.     The  water 
scorpion  (nefa  cinerea) 
is  shown  in  figure  19. 
The  body  of  this  .in- 
sect is  flattened,  and  in  ^ 
outline  oval.  The  front 
pair   of  legs    are     so 
shaped  as  to  fit  them 
for  seizing  and  holding 
prey.    The  posterior  of 
the  body  is    provided 
with  two  long  bristles; 
these  are  tubular,  and 
serve  the    animal    for 
purposes  of  respiration. 
The  water   scorpion  is 
ment  and  sluggish  in  habit.    When  lying 
at  rest  in  the  water  it  looks  not  unlike  a 
dead  leaf.    These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  species  of  our  common  hemiptera 
or  bugs  proper.  /.  E,  Talmage. 


Fig.  19. 
slow    in  move- 


Whom  the  heart  of  man  shuts  out, 
straightway  the  heart  of  God  takes  in. 
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I  see  him  before  me. 

It's  old  Ivan,  the  Russian  cobbler  of 
the  Thirteenth  Ward. 

Well,  I  know  him  as  well  as  the  shoes 
he  patched  for  me,  and  the  boots  he 
soled. 

There  he  is  sitting,  or  rather  nestling  all 
the  livelong  day,  in  his  little  wooden 
shanty  at  the  street  comer,  squatting  on 
a  worm-eaten  tripod,  as  shaky  as  that  of 
many  an  editor,  before  him  a  rude  table 
with  old-country  tools  of— say  the  times 
of  his  imperial  namesake,  the  Cruel. 

His  garb  has  none  of  the  ermine  or 
mink  of  the  Steppes;  his  raiments  is 
tatters  and  rags.  Deep  furrows  are  cross- 
ing his  face  all  over.  Hardly  seeing  or 
recognizing  anything  through  his  time- 
stained  eye-glasses,  bent  over  like  an 
age-bowed  and  sapless  tree,  he  keeps  on 
toiling  and  toiling,  moving  to  and  fro 
his  half-bared,  bony  arms. 

When  in  the  morning  (not  every  morn- 
ing, though  the  municipal  contract  calls  for 
it)  the  sprinkling-cart  dHver  comes  along 
with  his  vehicle,  the  contents  of  which 
spurt  through  the  open  bung  hole,  and 
cries  a  hearty,  "Good  morning!  Daddy," 
he  awakens  from  his  drowse  and  nods 
with  speechless  response.  And  when  the 
rich  grocer,  on  whose  ground  and  charity 
the  poor  despised  cobbler  runs  his  little 
shop,  opens  his  shutters  and  basks  in  the 
light  of  the  half  rotten  oranges  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  wilting  vegetables, 
the  humble  tenant  nods  again  his  silent 
morning  salutation  and  returns,  like  a 
snail  into  his  shell,  into  the  almost  solemn 
tranquillity  of  his  self-absorbing  isolation; 
for  he  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his 
homage.  Now  he  is  one  with  his 
awl  again  and  his  twine  encompasses 
both  his  soul  and  that  of  his  customer. 
His  hands  will  tremble  now  and  then, 
ever  and  anon  the  steel  blue  rings  around 
his  half-blind  eyes  will  assume  a  dee|>er 
hue,  and  a  pensive  sadness  enwraps  the 
solitary  toiler. 

His  is  the  best  known  personality  in 
the  street.  Only  the  local  contingent  of 
the  'Terrors  of  America**  have  as  **holy 
a  horror"  of  the  uncouth  foreigner  as 
their  youthful  energies  will  permit;  they 


dare  not  intrude  upon  his  isolation, 
hedged  about  by  the  invisible  barrier  of 
an  unknown  tragedy.  Why,  the  mothers 
would  use  poor,  harmless,  old  Ivan  as 
the  mothers  of  the  Gracchi  used  the  terri- 
fying reminiscence  of  Hannibal:  **Ifyou 
won* t  mind  I'll  take  you  to  Ivan,"  say 
they — and  the  lads  and  the  lasses  will 
"mind.**  And  when  two  neighbors — ^the 
butcher  on  Cleveland  avenue  and  the 
meat  market  man  across  the  street  are 
in  red  hot  competitions  coloric,  the  direst 
invective  is,  "May  you  fare  as  old  Ivan.** 
and  that  is  a  "poser.**  Indeed  old  Ivan 
is  poor  and  miserable;  but  there  were 
times  when  he  was  happy  in  spite  of  his 
poverty  and  his  misery. 

*       *        «        «        *  « 

A  few  years  ago  (before  the  electric 
street  cars  ran)  he  was  a  happy  man.  A 
few  years  ago  he  had  his  little  Ivano- 
vitch,  his  dear  Ivanovitch.  How  he 
loved  him,  loved  him  above  all  the  world! 
Whatever  germs  of  affection  could  sprout 
in  his  almost  petrified  heart  would  blos- 
som out  of  his  warmed  bosom  for  the 
litde  one.  He  would  toil  more  than  ever; 
for  had  he  not  his  little  Ivanovitch  to  feed 
and  to  clothe?  And  when  all  the  toiling 
and  patching  and  soling  and  pegging  and 
sewing  and  stitching  did  not  bring  in 
enough  for  a  meal  for  two,  what  then? 
Little  Ivanovitch  had  to  eat,  had  he  not? 
And  old  Ivan,  did  he  not  feed  on  the  ease 
and  joy  and  rosy  cheeks  of  the  only  liv- 
ing being  the  old  cobbler  loved,  yea,  knew? 

It  was  on  a  dun,  nebulous  morning — a 
day  bleak  as  Ivan*s  whole  life-day  was 
destined  to  be — ^that  Ivanovitch  was 
ushered  into  this  world.  Poor  little 
thing!  He  could  not  help  it,  nor  the  sad 
fate  of  his  mother  going  wrong,  being 
lost  and  perishing.  Could  he?  Thus  our 
Ivanovitch  grew  up  without  maternal  nurs- 
ing or  training.  The  street  was  his  cradle, 
and  there  was  enough  rocking  for  the 
semi-waif.  And  the  same  street  was  to 
be  his  rocky  coffin  too.  But  wait  a  little 
while  for  that,  it  will  come  soon  enough. 
There  were  two  objects  that  Ivanovitch 
had  enshrined,  as  his  grandfather  had  the 
jewels  of  the  Blessed  Mother  of  Christ  at 
Kasan;  his  father  and  his  books.     How 
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wV  the  dark-locked  though  unkempt 
Ud  >vas  when  one  of  his  schoolmates 
loaned  him  a  book.  To  read  it  ?  Oh,  no. 
He  would  derive  ecstatic  joy  from  merely 
gazing  at  the  large  printed  leaves.  How 
delighted  he  would  have  been  to  know 
what  they  were  telling. 

But  little  chance  he  had  to  indulge  in 
such  raptures.  Only  nine  years  was  his 
daim  on  a  three-score-and-ten  life  lease 
when  he  had  to  face  life's  stem  realities 
and  harsh  duties.  It  became  his  labor  to 
take  the  mended,  footgear  to  the  custom- 
ers and  then,  when  he  had  a  few  coppers 
given  him,  he  was  the  happiest  of  humans. 
Did  he  buy  candles  or  toys?  Not  he.  In 
secret,  when  old  Ivan  was  not  looking,  he 
would  huddle  around  to  the  stocking, 
which  served  as  a  purse,  and  drop  his  few 
coppers  into  its,  alack!  too  capacious 
depth. 

"Why!  What's  the  matter?"  old  Ivan 
would  exclaim  of  an  evening,  when  he*d 
find  more  coppers  than  his  Crispin  craft 
had  brought  him  in  through  the  day. 
"How's  that!'' 

And  Ivanovitch  would  keep  the  silence 
of  a  Sphmx  and  the  goodness  of  an  angel 
and  "snicker,"  yes,  snicker  to  himself  in 
childish  glee — ^for  wasn't  that  a  good 
trick,  a  precocious  prank  to  play  on  his 
lather?  For  the  old  man  could  not  ac- 
count for  the  discrepancy;  in  fact,  he  did 
not  really  know  whether  ^cfTe  was  an  im- 
accountable  surplus  or  an  unaccounted 
for  deficit. 

Thus— did  Ivan  ever  forget  it?  the 
writer  never  did — Ivanovitch  was  just 
about  to  smuggle  a  few  more  coppers 
into  the  family  treasury,  unseen,  as  he 
thought,  when  Ivan  happened  to  turn 
about  and  see  the  lad  fumbling,  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  stocking.  Thunder-struck,  the 
grey-haired  man  fell  back.  Poor  he  was, 
he  knew  it,  and  almost  got  reconciled  to 
that  fact  or  condition.  But  that  Ivano- 
vitch, his  only  solace,  hitherto,  should 
turn  out  to  be  a  thief!  What  an  outraging 
cuhnination  of  mocking  Fate !  His  Mus- 
covite blood  went  boiling  as  in  a  seething 
ealdroa.  Losing  all  control  of  himself, 
^th  bloodshot  eye,  rage  in  his  uplifted 
ann,  he  rushed  on  the  quivering  lad. 

•TeU  the  Uiith !" 


Almost  terrified  but  unabashed,  the 
little  fellow  told  the  truth  of  the  errands 
and  the  coppers  and  the  stocking. 

"Bless  the  Holy  Mother  of  Kasan!" 
prayed  Ivan.  His  arm  fell,  his  tears 
dropped,  and  his  bosom  heaved  with 
Ivanovitch's  breast  fluttering  against  it  as 

the  breast  of  a  scared  bird. 

♦       **««* 

Ivan,  the  cobbler,  had  his  sma^ll  private 
passion.  We  all  have  some  passion.  He 
was  an  ardent  smoker.  Smoke  he  must, 
though  he  did  not  touch  his  native  vodfci. 
To  get  enough  to  smoke  on  he  would 
work  an  hour  or  two  longer  in  the  night. 
Yes,  three  hours.  For  tobacco  brought 
in  more  profit  to  his  big  neighbor  and 
landlord,  the  fat  grocer  with  the  gold 
watch  and  chain,  than  his  cobbling 
brought  Ivan.  But  in  the  cerulean  cloud- 
lets of  his  incinerated  weed  he'd  see 
visions  Elysian  before  him. 

One  morning  (another  dun  and  nebu- 
lous one)  the;  old  man  had  twirled  another 
cigarette  of  his  common  weed  and  was 
sighing  into  the  blue,  wee  cloud  ringlets: 
"Oh,  a  little  package  of  fine  tobacco,  that 
would  be  pleasure!" 

Ivanovitch  sat  opposite  his  father. 

He  said  nothing;  he  never  said  any- 
thing unless  he  was  asked  directly. 

But  he  was  inspired,  as  it  were,  to  think; 
and  he  thought 

From  that  moment  on  he  no  longer 
deposited  the  coppers,  that  he  gathered  on 
his  errands,  in  the  old  stocking.  No,  he 
was  his  own  treasurer.  Poor  lad  !  he  had 
an  independent  financial  idea.  He  put 
his  own  coppers  up  by  themselves,  one 
by  one,  copper  after  copper.  How  long, 
how  everlastingly,  how  almost  eternally 
long  it  took  him  to  gather,  at  last,  a  treas- 
ure of  a  dollar.  A  dollar !  Why,  a  for- 
tune! Now,  let  any  one  of  his  mates 
(neither  schoolmates  nor  playmates,  still 
less,  had  he)come  to  him ;  would  he  not  step 
up,  look  proudly  at  them  and  ask:  "Who 
are  you?  What  do  you  want?  Have  you 
a  dollar  anyhow  ?" 

But  no  mate  came.  So  he  started  to 
execute  his  plan,  for  he  feared  he  might 
lose  his  money  (oh,  the  many  heavy 
coppers!)  or  be  tempted  into  squander- 
ing it  for  toys  and  knickknacks.    On  his 
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return  home  he  was  passing  along  Main 
street  Going  along  he  took  his  time 
and  a  good  look  at  the  show  windows, 
for  he  was  on  the  search  after  something. 
Arrived  at  the  dazzling  display  of  a  toy 
shop  he  was  fascinated,  rooted  to  the 
ground,  almost  entranced. 

**Oh,  the  marbles,  the  dolls,  the  tin 
soldiers,  the  balls,  the  tops,  the  harps, 
how  pretty!  Just  like  the  butcher's  son*s 
across  the  corner."  Tears  of  tempting 
desire  welled  from  his  steel-blue  eyes. 
But  wasn't  he  out  to  get  something  for 
his  father,  on  this  New  Year's  Eve? 

"Shame,  Ivanovitch!"  he  said  to  his 
own  abashed  little  self  and  he  went  to  the 
comer  where  a  big  wooden  Indian  was 
swinging  (imaginarily)  an  equally  wooden 
tomahawk.  There  he  bought  two  pack- 
ages of  fine,  very  fine  tobacco,  put  them 
cautiously  in  an  inside  pocket  of 
his  only  half-patched  jacket  that  had 
never  fell  as  warm  as  now,  and  ran,  yes 
ran  down  home  in  one  breath,  so  to 
speak ;  for  mightn't  a  robber  come  and 
deprive  him  of  his  treasure  ? 

And  when  he  got  home,  he  took  his 
tin  box,  long  held  in  readiness,  put  the 
tobacco  into  it  and  buried  the  whole  in 
the  backyard.  *'Only  till  to-morrow,  till 
New  Year's,"  he  murmured  in  anticipa- 
tory glee  over  the  morrow's  surprise  to 
his  father,  his  savior  and  his  summum 
bonutn. 

New  Year's! 

The  bells  tolled. 

The  sleigh-bells  jingled. 

What  a  golden  brilliancy  over  the 
silver-white  snow  on  the  roofs  of  the  rich 
and  the  walks  of  the  poor! 

Ivan  and  Ivanovitch  had  been  to  the 
only  church  where,  although  twelve  days 
ahead  of  their  national  calendar,  they 
could  offer  the  humble  worship  of  their 
devout  souls  on  the  opening  of  another 
year  of  grace.  The  old  cobbler  was 
mentally  calculating  how  much  his  last 
year's  savings  would  advance  him  in  the 
year  ushered  in.  Maybe  he  could  rent  a 
larger  shop  and  take  in  a  journeyman  to 
assist  in  disposing  of  the  increasing  cus- 
tom. 

Ivanovitch,  the  little  rogue,  was  al- 
most smiling  on  his  rosy  lips  that  lent  a 


cheery  glow  to  his  brown  skin.  He 
thought  of  the  surprise  of  his  father 
when  he  would  find  the  fine  Turkish 
tobacco  for  his  cigarettes.  Oh,  how 
pretty  the  wee,  blue,  cloud  ringlets  would 
curl  up  and  make  a  fairy  realm  of  the  poor, 
dingy  cobbler's  hovel!  And  Ivanovitch 
would  be  so  happy,  much  happier  than 
the  butcher's  fat  boy  with  all  his  toys. 

"Oh,  heavens  !    See !" 

"Poor  lad!" 

"Dead,  for  sure !" 

"Who's  the  poor  chap,  anyhow?" 

"Send  for  the  doctor." 

"Where's  the  ambulance?  Quick, 
quick,  the  child's  dying !" 

Dying  he  was. 

Poor  little  Ivanovitch  ! 

The  "noble"  team  of  an  aristocratic 
outfit  had  long  turned  around  the  next 
comer,  leaving  a  bloody  track  behind, 
when  old  Ivan  was  still  leaning,  sobbing, 
crying,  wailing  over  the  maimed  body 
of  his  Ivanovitch,  his  son,  his  family,  his 
all,  his  hope,  his  love,  his  faith. 

Mangled  by  a  gilt  tumout,  in  whose 
roadway  the  little  waif  had  strayed  in 
one  unobserved  second. 

"Ivanovitch!  Ivanski !  Ivanutchi  !" 

And  other  endearments,  other  heart- 
rending.  cries  came  from  the  poor  old 
man's  blanched  lips,  the  feverish  dryness 
of  which  was  relieved  only  by  the  mois- 
ture that  trickled  from  the  eyes  whose 
light  was  going  out,  going  out  before  his 
feet,  in  his  grasp,  under  the  merciless 
shadow  of  death. 

"Ivanovitch!" 

"In  the  backyard — ^two  of  them — Tur- 
key— tin  box — buried — ^kiss  me — "  and 
the  eyes  closed  and  the  lips  trembled  no 
longer. 

The  light  had  gone  out. 

"He's  getting  crazy,"  said  the  by- 
standers who  Mritnessed  the  father's  fran- 
tic desperation,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
removing  both  the  living  and  the  dead  to 
their  old  home.    Home  ! 

*  *  *  *  » 

Crazy?   No! 

Ivan  did  not  turn'  crazy,  neither  did  he 
die.  Fate  had  decreed  to  torture  him 
still  more. 

Poor,  poor  Ivan  ! 
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I  see  him  again,  this  New  Year's  morn- 
ing, many  years  after  the  terrible  acci- 
dent 

He  is  still  there  in  the  same  old  shanty, 
toiling  and  laboring,  stitching  and 
patching,  sighing  and  nodding — but 
no  longer  smoking.  But  now  and  then 
he  stops  in  his  work,  takes  from  the 
pocket  of  his  breast  (the  one  that  a  dear 
head  lay  bleeding  and  dying  against)  two 
packages  of  tobacco,  "fine,  Turkey 
tobacco."  These  he  inspects  musingly, 
yea  lovingly  all  over,  all  around.  He 
holds  them  to  the  light  of  the  sun  and  to 
the  dim  ray  of  his  candle.  He  kisses 
them  and  then  puts  them  back  with  a 
reverential  slowness  and  stillness  that 
could  not  be  surpassed,  were  he  handling 
the  precious  relics  in  the  jeweled  shrine 
of  the  Blessed  Mother  at  Kasan. 

And  when  he  sees  horses  he  clenches 
bis  hands  into  furious  fists  and  mumbles 
unintelligible  words  in  the  hoary  stubble 
beard,  which  has  been  free  of  tobacco 
ashes  or  smoke  since  that  New  Year's 
mom  on  Main  street  And  no  children 
dare  come  near  him.  If  they  approach, 
bis  face  assumes  hideous  contortions  and 
be  grins  as  demented.  A  grin  of  sardonic 
hatred  ?  Oh  no,  of  love  turned  outside  in, 
of  honey  curdled  to  gall.  Ivanovitch  is 
no  longer.    What!  shall  Ivan  linger? 

And  yet,  this  New  Year's  mom  he  is 
not  quite  crazy,  he  is  not  quite  dead. 

Poor  old  cobbler !  Leo  Haefelu 


CROSS  PEOPLE. 


"I  BELiBVE,"  exclaimed  a  bright 
woman  one  day,  **thatl  would  rather  have 
a  really  wicked  person  in  the  house,  if  he 
would  only  be  good-natured,  than  to  live 
with  the  best  one  who  was  cross." 

This  was  extreme,  but  any  one  who  has 
ever  endured  the  society  of  an  irritable 
companion  for  many  days  will  feel  a  sym- 
pathy with  even  this  strong  statement. 
Such  a  companion  is  a  species  of  torture. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  though  almost 
every  duty  were  more  forcibly  impressed 
upon  the  young  than  the  duty  of  amia- 
bility. In  many  quarters  this  virtue  is 
absolutely  at  a  disadvantage.  The  cross 
ones  are  likely  to  get  a  reputation  for 


greater  ability  than  the  pleasant  ones. 
"Fools,"  we  are  told,  **are  always  amia- 
ble." 

We  plead  for  a  reform,  and  so  plead 
everybody  who  happened  to  be  in  a  cer- 
tain house  in  an  inland  town^^here  a 
handsome  and  fashionable  young  woman 
was  stopping  with  an  aunt,  who  had  every 
claim  upon  her  tenderest  consideration. 

"Are  you  going  out  to  the  cliff?"  the 
young  woman  would  demand  of  her  aunt. 

**  I  don't  know  yet,"  the  aunt  would 
respond  wearily. 

*'Oh  dear,  I  wish  you  could  ever  make 
up  your  mind  !  "  the  niece  would  fret. 

"  But  I  must  wait  and  see  how  I  feel 
after  my  dinner,"  the  invalid  aunt  would 
protest. 

**If  it  wasn't  that,  it  would  be  some- 
thing else,"  the  niece  would  exclaim, 
petulantly.  "  You're  always  waiting,  al- 
ways undecided.     I  get  sick  of  it ! " 

The  aunt  bore  her  young  charge's  (or 
superintendent's)  vagaries  almost  too 
sweetly ;  but  the  hateful  little  bicker  and 
impudence  of  the  latter  were  unendur- 
able to  the  outside  listeners,  before 
whom  she  took  no  pains  to  control  her- 
self. Yet  this  young  girl  was  a  member 
of  the  church.  She  would  not  have  lifted 
her  hand  against  her  aunt,  yet  she  gave 
her  daily  worse  insults  than  a  physical 
blow. 

"  The  blow  a  glove  gives  is  but  weak. 
Does  the  mark  yet  discolor  the  cheek  ? 
But  when  the  heart  suffers  a  blow 
Will  the  pain  pass  as  soon,  do  you  know  f" 

It  is  a  woman  that  the  poets  are  always 
giving  praise  for  their  ability.  It  was  a 
woman  to  whom  belonged  those 

"Sweet  lips  whereon  perpetually  did  reign 
The  summer  calm  of  golden  charity." 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  women  are 
really  so  equable  as  men.  Xantippe  and 
poor  Rip's  wife  are  types  of  a  very  large 
class. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  women 
should  be  less  amiable  than  men.  Emer- 
son says,  "All  healthy  things  are  sweet- 
tempered.  ''  It  is  only  within  a  few  years 
that  women  have  begun,  as  a  class,  to 
take  proper  care  of  their  health.  Even 
now  they  are  not  expert  in  the  art,  and 
more  than  half  our  women  are  sepii-in-    , 
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valids.  A  woman's  mode  of  dress,  her 
diet,  her  in-door  and  monotonous  life, 
have  all  been  against  her.  Women  are 
more  conscientious  than  men.  They 
ought  to  have  more  principle  about  keep- 
ing a  ^Heasant  face  on;  but  when  the 
whole  nervous  system  is  ajar  from  in- 
sufficient nourishment  and  cl«se  air,  an 
angel  could  not  always  keep  her  temper. 
It  was  only  she  who  **felt  so  pretty  and 
so  pleased  all  day  "  who  "could  not  take 
the  trouble  to  be  cross."  When  one  is 
baffled  and  thwarted  all  day.  crossness 
becomes  a  luxury  that  most  women  are 
too  prone  to  indulge  in. 

But    oh,    how  it  spoils  and  degrades 
family  life ! 


"See  a  word,  how  it  severeth  ! 
Oh.  power  of  life  and  death 
In  the  tongue,  that  the  Preacher  saith ! " 
We  may  not  all  of  us  be  able  to  culti- 
vate the  highest  virtues — constancy,  gen- 
erosity, magnanimity — but  we  can  all  keep 
a  civil  tongue  for  those  around  us,  and 
put  on  a  pleasant  expression  if  we  try. 
Amiability  has  been  pooh-poohed  at  too 
long.    It  is  the  source  of  more  comfort 
and  pleasure  in  any  home  in  which  it  is 
practiced   than   many   a   more  vaunted 
virtue. 

"  The  music  that  can  deepest  reach 
And  cure  all  ills  is  cordial  speech." 

By  all  means  let  us  have  more  of  it  in 
our  homes. 


SCANDINAVIA. 


The  Gospel  has  been  the  means  of. so 
nearly  eradicating  the  lines  of  nationality 
among  the  Saints  that  the  young  people 
in  Zion  scarcely  know  that  there  are  two, 
practically  three,  nations  in  Scandinavia 
— Denmark,  and  Norway  and  Sweden. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  these  king- 
doms are  very  closely  allied  in  all  their 
state,  commercial  and  social  intercourse, 
but  such  a  view  is  materially  modified 
when  the  actual  conditions  are  learned. 

In  state  affairs,  Denmark  and  Sweden 
have  nothing  in  common, the  only  resem- 
blance being  that  they  are  both  limited 
kingdoms,  and  as  such  are  governed 
much  on  a  similar  plan.  Norway  ac- 
knowledges the  Swedish  King,  and  pays 
him  certain  tribute,  but  in  all  other 
afl^irs  is  perfectly  independent,  so  much 
so  that  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  to 
call  it  a  republic  in  a  kingdom.  It  has  its 
own  flag,  its  own  money,  its  own  laws, 
and  its  own  government.  In  commer- 
cial affairs,  it  is  true,  the  countries  engage 
in  considerable  traffic  with  each  other, 
but  all  articles  of  commerce  passing  from 
one  to  the  other  arc  treated  as  if  they 
came  from  America,  England,  Germany, 
or  any  other  foreign  country.  Passen- 
gers from  Denmark  are  required  to  have 
heir  effects  inspected  by  the   Swedish 


custom  officers  as  if  they  came  from  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  globe,  and 
vice  versa.  This  is  likewise  the  case, 
strange  to  say,  with  passengers  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  both  are  under  the  dominion  of 
Oscar  II,  who  is  the  king  of  Norway  and 
Sweden,  in  Norway,  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  in  Sweden.  The 
money  of  the  three  political  divisions 
passes  current  in  any  of  them,  but  the 
money  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  only 
worth  ninty-nine  and  three-fourths  per 
cent,  in  Danish  exchange,  and  so  con- 
versely. Only  a  little  of  one  nation's 
money  is  in  use  in  the  other,  and  once 
there,  soon  finds  it*s  way  back  again. 

In  social  affiiirs  no  greater  affiliation 
exists  than  between  other  nations.  Swed- 
en rather  leans  to  the  adoption  of  French 
ways,  evidently  because  its  ruling  house 
is  of  French  descent,  as  witness  the  com- 
paratively recent  adoption,  in  that  coun- 
try, of  the  Metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures;  while  Denmark  rather  fashions 
after  German  methods,  owing,  doubtless, 
to  reasons  that  might  be  traced  to  in- 
termarriage in  the  ro)ral  families. 

The  language  in  each  of  the  three 
countries,  is  remarkably  distinct  and  free 
from  mixtures  with  the  languages  of  the 
others,  notwithstanding  there  is  a  wide 
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variety  of  dialects  within  each  coun- 
try itself,  so  much  so  that  people  from 
one  part  can  scarcdy  be  understood  in 
another.  It  might  be  said  that  one  may 
hear  the  various  changes  in  Danish  from^ 
North  Jutland  to  Copenhagen,  and  listen 
toNorwes^ian  as  spoken  in  Christiania, 
Trondhjem  and  in  the  mixed-German 
Bergen,  also  to  the  worst  Skdne  or  south- 
em  Swedish,  and  to  the  best  as  spoken  in 
Gdteborg  and  Stockholm,  or  hear  the 
difierent  varieties  of  Swedish  from  Upsala 
to  Ystad,  and  yet  not  hear  anything  quite 
like  the  mixture  which  is  called  Danish, 
Norwegian  and  Swedish  in  Utah. 

The  area  of  these  lands  is  small,  but  the 
diversity  in  customs  and  habits  is  great, 
while  the  scenery  is  interesting  in  its 
many  beauties  and  changes.  These  old 
countries  not  only  abound  in  old  customs, 
and  in  beautiful  natural  scenery;  but  the 
people  have  many  peculiarities  and  tradi- 
tions in  religious  and  social  life  that  lend 
a  fascinating  romance  to  the  study  of 
their  lives  and  homes.  In  many  parts  of 
Denmark  and  in  southern  Sweden,  land- 
lordism holds  the  poorer  classes  to  a 
state  of  servitude,  little,  if  any  better 
than  actual  slavery. 

In  central  Sweden  the  people  are 
more  independent,  .  living  mostly  on 
their  own  lands  and  in  their  own 
homes.  They  cultivate  small  patches  of 
ground,  their  farms  being  often  among 
the  rocks,  on  side  hills  which,  farther  up, 
are  covered  with  dark  groves  of  pine. 
The  landlord  evil  exists  more  or  less  in 
all  three  of  these  countries,  but  mostly, 
of  course,  in  the  rich  farming  districts  of 
Denmark  and  southern  Sweden.  Nor- 
way has  the  least  of  this  evil  to  contend 
with,  and  the  people  here  are  doubtless 
the  freest  among  the  Scandinavians.  The 
wild  nature  of  their  surroundings  seems 
to  have  inspired  them  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty  which  broods  over  their  glens  and 
Qords  and  thousand  pine- decked  hills. 
Were  it  not  that  women  work  at  all  out- 
door vocations,  and  assist  in  the  heaviest 
dradgery,  as  indeed  is  the  case  in  other 
lands  also,  the  traveler  would  scarcely 
know  that  he  was  not  in  an  American 
community.  The  Norwegians  are  plain, 
out-spoken   and  jolly;   the   Danes   are 


polite  in  their  manners,  but  more  re- 
served, and  less  easy  to  understand;  the 
southern  Swedes  are  melancholy,  while 
among  them  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  there  is  a  spirit  of  happiness  and 
rural  contentment  seldom  witnessed  any- 
where else;  all  are  courteous,  kind,  hos- 
pitable and  honest.  Among  the  middle 
and  higher  classes  the  intelligence,  t)ear- 
ing,  dress,  appearance  and  manners  if 
anything  exceed  the  similar  characteris- 
tics in  the  best  American  society.  In 
physical  structure  the  Scandinavians  are 
a  hardy  and  well-built  race.  American 
women  may  be  more  beautiful,  but  in 
color  and  strength  they  do  not  compare 
favorably  Mrith  the  daughters  of  the  north. 
People  here  are  never  in  a  hurry,  and 
appear  always  to  select  the  longest  and 
safest  way  to  accomplish  anything.  Never 
cut  a  corner  if  you  can  go  around,  seems 
to  be  a  universal  motto  here,  especially 
with  the  working  classes.  Don't  use 
steam  if  you  can  use  horses,  or  horses  if 
you  can  get  oxen,  or  either  if  man  power 
will  serve  the  purpose.  So  we  witoess 
the  novel  sight,  at  railway  stations,  of 
horses  switching  freight  cars;  and  men 
loading  luggage  on  two- wheeled  carts  and 
transporting  it  by  hand  to  any  part  of  the 
city;  and  men  driving  piles  at  wharfs 
with  mallets  which  are  raised  and  low- 
ered to  the  accents  of  peculiar  songs. 
Large  pile-drivers  are  oflen  operated  by 
ten  or  twelve  men  whose  ropes  are  at- 
tached to  the  weight  which  is  raised  and 
lowered  to  the  time  of  the  long  drawn 
accents  of  the  work-song  in  which  they 
all  join.  When  large  stones  for  the 
foundations  of  buildings  are  placed  in 
position,  they  are  often  moved  by  men 
who  sing  as  they  lift.  The  soberness 
with  which  all  this  is  done  is  not  the 
least  amusing  feature  about  it.  Every- 
thing, from  a  stone  wall  to  a  seven  story 
building,  is  dqne  on  a  safe  basis,  and  the 
time  it  takes  to  do  it  is  the  least  con- 
sideration. The  most  careful  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  have  scaffolding  for 
buildings  strong  and  safe.  The  building 
materials  are  generally  carried  by  hand 
up  flights  of  ladders,  instead  of  being 
hoisted  by  elevators.  There  is  an  air  of 
completeness  and  a  solidity  in  all  thingfs 
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such  as  one  never  sees  in  America.  On 
the  farm  every  furrow  is  straight,  every 
drain  is  clean  and  finished,  everything  is 
in  its  place,  and  the  whole  presents  an 
appearance  indicating  that  nothing  further 
can  be  done  to  make  it  the  model  that 
it  is. 

The  cities  are  well  governed,  clean  and 
quiet;  the  bustle  and  tumult  invariably 
seen  in  our  country  and  in  England  is 
never  witnessed  here.  The  streets  are 
free  from  bootblacks,  hotel  and  hack- 
runners,  tramps,  rags  and  misery,  such 
as  England,  Chicago  and  New  York 
abound  in.  Business  is  conducted  on  a 
smaller  scale  than  with  us.  Generally  only 
the  lower  story  of  a  building  is  used  for 
trade,  the  remaining  stories  being  ten- 
anted. 

The  railroads  are  much  like  those  in 
England,  the  bells,  coircatchers,  and 
palace  cars  of  America,  are  unknown 
here.  As  a  rule  there  are  no  platforms 
to  the  cars,  the  doors  being  fixed  on  the 
sides,  each  with  a  window,  which  lets 
down  much  like  a  street  car  window. 
Each  coup^  or  apartment  seats  from 
eight  to  ten  persons,  who  are  fastened  in  at 
each  station,  and  must  remain  until  the 
doors  are  opened  for  them  at  the  next. 
The  conductors  gather  the  tickets  at  the 
station,  or  on  the  journey,  by  moving  on 
a  plank  fastened  on  the  outside  of  the 
cars.  It  is  very  amusing  to  see  a  con- 
ductor, while  the  train  is  in  motion,  sud- 
denly thrust  his  head  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  door  and  ask  for  fares.  Fa- 
miliar with  the  politeness  of  the  average 
conductor  in  the  west,  it  is  equally  amus- 
ing to  hear  him  thank  the  passengers  for 
the  trouble  he  has  put  them  to,  as  he  re- 
turns the  tickets.  The  conductor's 
duties  are  now  mostly  performed  at  the 
stations.  The  cars  are  lighted  by  oil  or 
candles,  let  down  m  holders  through  the 
roof  of  the  cars.  One  road,  leading 
from  Helsingborg  to  GOteborg,  in 
Sweden,  is  built  and  operated  on  the 
American  plan,  with  all  the  modem  con- 
veniences and  arrangements,  the  cars  on 
this  line  being  lighted  by  electricity;  and 
as  new  roads  are  constructed,  these  im- 
provements are  generally  introduced. 
The  railroad  stations  in  these  countries 


are  models  in  style,  neatness  and  conven- 
iens^, very  much  unlike  the  rolling  stock; 
and  the  road-beds,  grades  and  safety  ar- 
rangements are  excellent.  The  perfect 
security  with  which  satchels  and  traveling 
effects  may  be  left  on  benches,  at  the 
stations  or  in  the  cars,  is  astonishing  to 
Ameryrans,  and  it  would  dumbfound  the 
station  and  baggage  masters  in  New  York 
or  Chicago,  where  the  poor  passengers 
are  lucky  if  they  escape  being  carried 
away  by  runners,  cabmen,  and  thieves, 
(>o<ly>  haggage  and  all. 

Having  said  so  much  by  way  of  gen- 
eral introduction,  let  us,  before  entering 
upon  any  particular  theme  or  description, 
take  a  hasty  view  of  the  geographical 
features  of  Sweden.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
large  northern  peninsula  belongs  to  this 
political  divisk>n.  It  has  an  area  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  thirty-foursquare  miles, 
out  of  which  the  inland  seas  cover  an  area 
of  about  fifteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-four  square  miles.  A  very 
small  portion  of  Sweden  lies  in  the  circle 
of  everlasting  snows.  The  altitude  of  the 
whole  land  is  low;  the  highest  being  near 
the  mountains  that  separate  Norway  from 
Sweden,  and  is  only^bout  two  thousand 
feet,  while  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  coun- 
try reaches  only  about  eight  hundred, 
and  one-third  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  From  the  mountains  in  the 
west  there  is  a  gradual  slope  to  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  land  in  which  are 
found  the  inland  lakes,  Venem  and 
Vettem,  in  which  the  great  rivers  from 
the  north-west  empty  their  waters. 
There  is  a  highland  in  the  north  which 
directs  the  large  rivers  of  Norrland  into 
the  Baltic,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  south 
with  low  land  in  the  center  of  the  coun- 
try. Oland  and  Gotland  are  islands  to  the 
east,  and  the  Baltic  as  well  as  the  Cattegat 
coast  is  cut  into  by  many  bays,  forming 
innumerable  small  and  lovely  islands, 
having  rocky  shores  which  protect  the  land 
from  the  invasion  of  fleets,  and  from  the 
eternal  wash  of  the  resdess  seas.  Swe- 
den is  the  land  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
pretty,  clear,  mirror-like  lakes,  that  lie 
nestled  here  and  there  among  the  wooded 
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hills;  the  rivulets  that  dance  forth  to  the 
level  where  the  meadows  s[>read  to  view 
their  many  colored  flowers  or  the  rye- 
fields  rock  their  gold  in  the  sun;  the  long 
large  rivers  that  tumble  over  many  a  grey 
stone  in  search  of  the  sea,  or  dash  over 
the  huge  cliflfe  that  form  glorious  water- 
&lls;  constitute    the    leading  and  most 
beautiful  characteristic  of  the  Swedish 
landscape.    There  are  several  water  sys- 
tems—that whose   rivers,   rising  in  the 
KOlen,  or  the  mountains  between  Sweden 
and  Norway,  flow  to  the  North  Baltic; 
the  Mftlare  system  whose  outlet  waters 
wash  the  walls  of  the  Swedish  capital,  and 
right  in  the  center  of  Stockholm  unite  the 
waters  of  Lake  Mftlaren  with  those  of  the 
Baltic;  and  the  central  lake  system  whose 
outlet  to  Cattegat,  GOtaelfven,  forms  the 
world-renowned    water   flails   of  Troll- 
^ttan.  There  are  ten  thous  and  streams 
and  brooks   and   rivulets    everywhere, 
SKdfaig  around  in  the  valleys  where  the 
red-painted  peasant  houses  peep  out.of  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  woods,  or  where  the 
village  church,  with  its  ponderous  white 
tower,  is  mirrored  in  the  still  waters— the 
whole  making  the  scenery  of  Sweden  as 
delightful  as  could  be  desired  by  the  most 
oithusiastic  admirer  of  nature. 

While  Sweden  is  not  a  large  country, 
its  area  being  only  twice  as  great  as  that 
of  Utah,  yet  its  population  closely  ap- 
proaches five  millions,  it  having  steadily 
increased,  according  to  the  latest  statis- 
tics, since  1750,  when  in  round  numbers  it 
^*^  one  million:  in  i8qo.  when  it  was 
two  millions;  1840,  three  millions;  in 
1870,  four  millions,  and  until  1880  when 
the  population  was  four  millions,  five 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixty-eight.  The  coun- 
try is  divided  into  three  principal  parts 
known  as  GOteland,  the  southern  part; 
Svealand,  the  central  part;  and  Norrland, 
the  northern  part.  These  divisions  are 
subdivided  into  twenty-four  Un  corres- 
ponding to  counties.  The  population  is 
composed  almost  entirely  of  Swedes. 
Near  the  borders  of  Russia,  and  scattered 
nere  and  there  in  Dalame  are  about  six- 
^^n  thousand  Finns,  and  farther  north, 
tti  a  district  called  Lappland,  are  a  rem- 
nant (about  6000)  of  nomadic  Lapps,  who 


still  wander  around  from  place  to  place  with 
their  reindeer,  driven  to  quarter,  much 
like  our  Indians,  by  the  persistent  spread 
of  civilization. 

As  in  other  countries  of  Scandinavia, 
the  Lutheran  religion  is  established  by 
the  state,  and  represents  the  faith  of  the 
greater  pordon  of  the  population, 
although  the  religious  freedom  that  exists 
has  enabled  other  Christian  denomina- 
tions to  establish  themselves  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  Jews  are  said  to  number 
one  thousand  five  hundred,  and  have 
adapted  themselves  as  in  other  coimtries, 
in  all  other  things  than  religion,  to  the 
prevailing  language  and  customs.  There 
are  some  interesting  features  in  the  reli- 
gion and  worship  of  the  Swedes,  which 
practically  includes  also  the  popular  edu- 
cation of  the  children,  that  will  make  an 
interesting  topic  for  study. 

The  people  are  naturally  an  agricul- 
tural class,  and  it  is  conceded  that  in  no 
other  European  country  is  the  population 
of  the  cities  so  small,  in  comparison  to 
the  agricultural  class,  as  in  Sweden. 
This  can  readily  be  understood  when  the 
whole  population  in  1880  is  compared 
with  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Stock- 
holm and  GOteborg,  the  two  largest 
cities  in  the  kingdom,  which  was  then 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-five,  and 
seventy-two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
eighty  respectively;  it  is  now  about 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  and 
one  hundred  thousand  resectively. 
Besides  agriculture,  other  occupations 
are  timber  culture,  mining,  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, manufacture,  and  commerce  on  land 
and  water.  Some  of  the  largest  iron 
and  copper  mines  in  the  old  world  are 
operated  in  northern  Sweden,  and  the 
timber  region  covers  ten  thousand 
wooded  hills,  stretching  over  an  area  of 
more  than  seventy-three  thousand  square 
miles.  Edward  H,  Anderson, 


THE  MISTLETOE. 
The  legend  of  the  mistletoe  is  an  in- 
heritance from  the  religion  of  the  Druids. 
The  cathedral  arches  under  which  the 
Celts  worshipped  were  the  spreading 
branches  of  the  oak,   the   roof  a  dense 
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foliage  of  greener>\  and  the  mistletoe, 
the  mystical  parasite  of  the  tree,  was  a 
symbol  full  of  meaning,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved to  renew  its  life  by  some  agency 
differing  from  that  which  propagated  all 
other  plants,  and  to  exist  by  a  Divine 
power.  Here,  under  the  oak,  the  favor- 
ite tree  of  the  Celtic  sun-god,  at  the 
period  of  the  winter-solstice,  priests  and 
people  sacrificed  white  bulls  and  human 
victims.  The  mistletoe  was  gathered 
and  dispensed  in  small  sprays,  to  be  hung 
by  the  worshippers  over  their  doors  as 
amulets  against  evil  and  propitiation  to 
the  sylvan  deities.  The  Scandinavian 
legend  of  the  mistletoe,  which  tells  the 
story  how  Loki,  the  god  of  fire,  made 
the  mistletoe  the  agent  of  the  death  of 
Balder,  most  glorious  of  Odin's  children, 
is  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  Norse 
sagas.  The  mistletoe  continues  to 
be  specially  cultivated  in  England  for  the 
sale  which  is  always  large  at  Christmas- 
tide,  but  the  apple-tree  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  oak,  as  the  soil  on  which  the 
plant  feeds  the  most  generously.  The 
kissing  privilege  connected  with  the 
mistletoe  during  the  days  of  yule  is  prob- 
ably the  most  familiar  relic  of  its  tradi- 
tions. Both  the  yule  fire  and  the  mistle- 
toe were  of  old  believed  to  have  special 
virtue  as  safeguards  against  the  powers 
of  evil;  yet  when  they  became  thoroughly 
embodied  in  the  Christian  legend^  it  was 
not  so  much  this  as  their  suggestion  of 
the  divine  power  which  at  Christmas  kept 
the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  his  satellites 
in  abject  submission,  and  gave  them  their 
value.  All  readers  of  Shakspeare  will 
remember  the  legend  and  its  association 
with  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  as  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Marcellus  in  Hamlet: 
"It  laded  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Savior's  birth  was  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long: 
And  then,  they  say.  no  spirit  can  walk  abroad; 
The  nights  are  wholesome;    then  no  planets 

strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallow'd  and  so  gracious  is  the  time." 

A  VISION  OF  HEAVEN. 
They  sat  together  in  the  warm,  spark- 
ing sand,  the  mother  and  the  child.    The 


tiny  golden  head  nestled  against  the  pro- 
tecting brea^  the  wan  face  lit  by  the 
evening  sun;  the  eyes  were  closed,  and 
a  smile  parted  the  bloodless  lips.  The 
maiden  slept 

The  mother  watched  beside  her  sleep- 
ing child,  and — she  scarce  more  than 
child  herself— murmured  a  mother's 
prayer:  "Lord  Jesus,  save  my  little  girl !" 
Again  and  again  she  repeated  it  "Save 
my  little  giri  !  '* 

Softly  she  drew  the  threadbare  tartan 
shawl  round  the  slender  frame.  Gentle 
as  was  the  motion  it  roused  the  sleeper. 
The  great  blue  eyes  opened. 

"Did  I  wake  ye  Jeannie  ?  " 

"No,  no,  mither,  ye  didna  wake  me;  I 
woke  my  ainsel.  I  had  a  bonnie  dream, 
mither.'* 

"Ay,  dearie;  what  was  it  ?  " 

"Afore  I  went  to  sleep  I  was  watchin' 
the  ships  wi'  their  white  sails  flittin'  owre 
the  water,  an'  I  wondered  whar  they 
were  a'  gaun.  I  looked,  an'  looked,  an' 
looked,  then  I  thought  I  was  in  a  wee 
boatie,  wi'  white  sails,  too,  mither.  They 
said  it  was  gaun  to  heaven.  The  sky 
was  black  owre  my  held,  an'  great  waves 
tossed  my  boatie  to  an'  fro.  But  far 
away  the  sun  was  glintin'  on  the  water, 
and  there  were  steps  of  gowd  gaun  up. 
up,  up.  They  said  that  was  the  way  to 
heav'n.  Is't  soo,  mither  ?  Are  ye  list'- 
nin'?" 

"Aye,  aye,  Jeannie,  I'm  list'nin  to  ye." 

"I  sailed  a  lang,  lang  time.  I  came 
nearer  an'  nearer  the  step.  I  was  a' 
most  there,  mither.  They  said:  *Gae, 
Jeannie,  an'  ye'll  no  be  tired  ony  mair.'  I 
was  gaun,  but  they  said  again;  *No, 
Jeannie,  the  next  time.'  Wasn't  no  a 
bonnie  dream,  mither?" 

"My  wee  lamb."  The  mother  pressed 
the  frail  form  to  her.  The  golden  head 
sank  again  drowsily — 

"The  next  time." 

The  sun  set  in  crimson  glory  over  the 
sands  and  sea;  heavy  purple  night-clouds 
overshadowed  the  earth.  Ere  the  glory 
faded,  the  little  maiden  was  far  away  on 
her  journey  up  the  golden  stairs.  Still 
the  mother  watched  and  prayed:  "Lord 
Jesus,  save  my  little  girl !  " 

ScoHish-Afnerican, 
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^ow  pleasant  are  the  memories  of  the  past! 

The  many  scenes  of  wild  and  boyish  glee 

When  gathered  we  the  ripe  and  falling  mast 

From  vralnut,  hickory  and  chestnut  tree. 

The  lake — ^whose  waters  still  we  used  to  cleave 
With  strong  and  spreading  arm — whose  depth 
profound 

^e  noMT  explore — then  up  again  to  breathe 
)\niile  merry  laughter  echoes  all  around! 

The  s]ca.ting  pond,  the  coasting  down  the 
hill, 

The  w^infer  spelling  school — the  quilting  bee; 
Our  rambles  round  the  old  and  mossy  mill:— 

^h!  We  Were  happy  as  we  well  could  be! 


What  tricks  we  played  in  school !     How  wrath- 
ful frowned 

The  master,  when  a  luckless  ill-spelt  note. 
Directed  to  a  giggling  girl  was  found — 

By  some  great,  awkward,  idle  youngster  wrote ! 

What  punishment  we  sometimes  used  to  suffer, 
From  birch — or  placed  between  two  laughing 
misses 
Who  first  would  one  side  crowd,  and  toen  the 
other, 
Or  cause  our  cheeks  to  burn  with  jeering 
kisses ! 

That  punishment  hath  now  its  terror  lost 
As  those  may  find  who  try  it,  to  their  cost. 

Santiago, 


THE   LIFE   OF   LOVE. 


^^r%.  siouls  unite  in  marriage  rite, 
^"^^i  love  is  inspiration  true; 

"^at  joy  or  bliss,  can  equal  this?" 
^cH  sisks  the  question,  old  but  new. 

Life  s-wdis  supreme,  a  more  than  dream, 
^*ow  real,  its  fluttering  silken  wings; 

"**^  «Trkom  is  bright,  the  silent  night, 
^  love  in  rapture,  soars  and  sings. 

To 


Is 


y^viih,  to  age,  this  glowing  page. 


^^  a  taste  of  worlds  above; 


^'^rlcj  so  feir,  no  soul  would  dare, 
*^  ^oubt  its  sweet  undying  love! 

Jnhu 


Tb 


*>^an  range  of  startling  change, 
^  hlooming  sprite,  oft  droops  and  dies, 
**ci,  a  pout,  the  glow  dies  out, 
-Vond  recall,  this  priceless  prize. 


Should  patience  wait,  by  open  gate. 
Through  which  this  treasure  often  flees; 

'Tis  doubtless  true,  indeed  I  know, 
Full  oft  the  truant  we  might  seize ! 

A  word  of  cheer,  from  one  held  dear. 
Will  fian  the  flame,  will  make  it  glow; 

And  oft  a  kiss,  will  keep  the  bliss. 

From  nipping  frost  and  drifting  snow  ! 

Love,  ever  warm,  to  keep  from  harm, 
Must  sheltered  be  beyond  a  chill; 

Then  it  will  dwell,  if  guarded  well. 
In  life  or  death;  in  triumph  still. 

If  "God  is  Love,"  we  best  can  prove, 
That  kinship  formed  beyond  the  stars, 

For  love's  full  sway,  in  time's  rough  day, 
The  golden  gate  above  unbars. 

H,  W,  Naisbiti. 


THE  GIFT  WE  PRIZE. 


Afi  of  gold  were  best  for  man's  estate, 
0d.  riches  of  the  earth  eternal  freedom  give, 
jben  with  sudden  sound  would  magic  wand  of 

Fate. 
Ope  long-locked  treasure  and  bid  all  mortals 

••live!" 
For  man's  weak  nature  yearns  for  worldly  lore 
And  opens  wide  to  wealth,  his  heart's  wrought- 

iron  door. 


But  closed  to  Christ's  great  call  to  Wisdom's 

Feast, 
Man  lingers  far  behind  the  Marriage  train. 
And  chooses  most  what  Heaven  prizes  least, 
Thus  losing  hope  of  an  eternal  gain. 
God's  fiery  trial  must  at  that  portal  stay 
Till  stubborn  iron  bolts  shall  melt  away. 

Oias,  ^.  Stayner, 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City,  January,    1891. 


THE  INDIAN  MESSIAH. 

The  movement  among  the  Indians  is 
quite  remarkable.  The  announcement 
made  by  Porcupine,  an  Indian  of  promi- 
nence among  the  Cheyennes,  that  he  had 
received  a  visitation  from  the  Messiah, 
who  appeared  to  him  and  others  at  a 
place  near  Walker  Lake,  Nevada,  has 
produced  a  great  sensation. 

Porcupine's  story,  stripped  of  the  gar- 
nishings  which  newspaper  reporters, 
^tholic  priests,  post  traders,  subaltern 
army  officers,  and  others  who  have  pur- 
posely misrepresented  it,  appears  to  be 
one  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Indian 
race.  He  asserts  that  the  burden  of  his 
heavenly  visitor's  message  was  to  be  peace- 
ful; to  look  with  faith  to  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah,  who  would  be  the  Indian's 
friend;  to  believe  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  Indians  and  their  regeneration;  in  the 
reign  of  millennial  peace  on  the  earth  and 
the  conversion  of  its  surface  and  all  its 
creatures  to  a  condition  that  is  heavenly. 
He  was  promised  that  other  messengers 
should  come  to  the  Indians,  having 
power  to  heal  their  sick  and  to  work 
miracles  among  them. 

Within  a  few  months,  belief  in  this  and 
similar  manifestations  of  a  supernatural 
character  has  spread  from  tribe  to  tribe 
with  wonderful  rapidity.  From  British 
America  to  Mexico  these  tidings  have 
been  carried  by  swift  footed  messengers 
and  a  religious  enthusiasm,  never  before 
witnessed  among  the  Indians,  has  taken 
possession  of  them.  The  **ghost-dance," 
as  it  is  called,  is  being  celebrated  in  all  the 
reservations  and  where  permission  is  re- 
fused by  the  Government  Agency  offi- 
cials, the  Indians  have  withdrawn  from 
the  agencies  that  they  might  give  expres- 
sion in  this  dance  to  the  awakened  feel- 
ings, which  they  appear  unable  to  control. 

Aside  from  the  necessary  violation  of 
agency  restrictions,  where  the  latter  are 
interposed  to     prevent   the   dance,    no 


movement  of  a  warlike  character  has 
been  made  by  Indians  professing  the 
new  faith.  Not  a  word  or  intimation  that 
they  were  to  be  marshaled  for  war  with 
the  whitte  has  been  given.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  asserted  by  the  Indians  that 
their  heavenly  visitors  declared  that  their 
enemies  were  to  be  swept  off  by  up- 
heavals of  nature,  and  that  the  Indians 
were  not  to  shed  their  blood. 

It  is  a  most  wonderful  manifestation, 
breathing  into  the  lives  of  these  depraved 
people  faith  in  the  Lord,  and  the  redemp- 
tion of  mankind;  teaching  them  that 
Christ,  who  was  crucified,  still  hves  and 
is  watchful  of  them  as  well  as  of  the 
white  man;  impelling  them  to  improve 
their  lives  and  prepare  for  the  coming 
among  them  of  a  Savior;  in  a  word, doing 
a  work  of  conversion  in  a  few  weeks 
which  an  army  of  Christian  missionaries 
could  not  accomplish  in  a  generation. 

Its  effect  will  be  observed  with  g^reat 
interest.  It  may  demonstrate  God's 
providence  to  be  over  the  remnants  of  a 
fallen  race,  and  His  power  to  preserve 
and  redeem  them,  by  faith,  from  the  low 
condition  to  which  they  have  come. 


Upon  the  question  being  asked  one  of 
the  Elders  what  he  thought  of  the  mani- 
festations among  the  Indians,  he  replied: 
"I  haven't  much  faith  in  most  of  the 
things  I  have  heard;  for  instance,  a  squaw 
out  in  North  Dakota  claims  to  be  the 
Virgin  Mary,  but  one  thing  that  seems  to 
me  to  command  a  good  deal  of  respect,  if 
not  faith,  is  this:  In  New  Mexico,  it  is 
said,  among  a  tribe  of  the  lowest  and 
filthiest  Indians  in  the  territory,  the  new 
fieiith  requires  them  to  go  into  the  river 
and  bathe  three  times  a  day.  As  clean- 
liness is  next  to  Godliness,  it  looks  as 
though  the  inspiration  must  be  divine." 


The  autobiography  of  Apostle  Pariey 
P.  Pratt  has  been  so  extensively  circu- 
lated and  read  among  our  people,  that  we 
deem  it  unnecessary  to  break  the  narra- 
tive in  the  serial,  **Life  and  Labors  of 
Orson  Pratt,"  to  introduce  a  biography  of 
his  brother.  The  copy  of  the  steel  engrav- 
ing, which  we'present  as  the  frontispiece 
to  the  present  number,  is  regarded  as  the 
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most  satisfactory  likeness  of  Elder  Pratt 
in  existence. 

•*A  Boys  Town,'*  the  accredited  auto- 
biography of  the  youth  of  William 
Dean  Howells,  Editor  of  Harper's  mag- 
azine, is  one  of  the  cleverest  books  of 
its  kind  ever  written.  If  you  would  live 
your  boyhood  over  again,  with  the  en- 
thusiasm of  youth,  tempered  only  by  the 
light  shading  which  a  few  years  of  the 
best  experience  might  give  it— experience 
which  has  developed  the  man  but  has 
not  destroyed  the  boy— just  follow  Mr. 
Howells  through  this  charming  volume. 


and  you  won't  have  to  wait  for  old  age  to 
be  "once  a  man  and  twice  a  child." 


The  Youth's  Companion  for  1891  pro- 
mises to  maintain  its  great  lead  among 
the  Juveniles.  The  first  "map  of  circula- 
tion," that  we  remember  to  have  seen, 
showed  that  about  seventy  copies  were 
taken  in  Utah;  now  more  than  ten  times 
that  many  are  circulated  here,  and  in  the 
United  States,  it  has  over  four  hundred 
thousand  subscribers.  The  most  cele- 
brated writers  of  the  day,  representing 
all  ranks  of  life,  regularly  contribute  to 
its  pages. 


AVENGED. 


"Azrael.  the  Death   Angel  holds  o'er  all  man- 
kind 
From  lisping  babyhood  to  mumbling  age. 
The  pall  of  death." 

The  year  of  our  Lord  1869,  found 
Pioche,  Nevada,  attracting  attention  from 
the  miners  of  the  great  west  They  had 
anived  in  large  numbers  from  Colorado 
and  California.  The  Hale  and  Norcross 
mine,  and  other  promising  claims,  were 
fast  developing,  and  Pioche  was  on  the 
high  road  to  a  booming  mining  camp. 

T*here   was    one  drawback,  however, 

^^    that   was    a    scarcity     of     water. 

^^     town    lay    in   a    gulch,    high    up 

^^ng    the  hills.      No  streams   flowed 

near  it  and  the  only  water  obtainable  was 

^^**^   some   springy,  located  four   miles 

l^oin  the  town.    The  water  was  hauled 

^  ^nd  sold  as  milkmen  sell  milk.     A 

^nk     of  water   cost   the    same   as   a 

7^'^k  of  whiskey.    Among  the  miners 

^ere  was  little  water  drunk,  so  long  as 


the 
the 


Pf  ice  of  whiskey  and  water  remained 
Same.      The  men  who  owned  the 


^'^ngs  made  as  much  money  as    the 

^*^ers  of  the  Hale  and  Norcross. 

vix  months  previous  to  the  opening  of 

^^  narrative,  on  a  rainy  day  towards 

,^  end  of  October,  there  appeared  on 

J,e  main    street    of   Pioche,   a    wagon 

loaded  with  merchandise,  and  a  carriage 

containing  two  men,  a  young  woman  and 

a  baby. 


And  now  on  any  day  in  the  spring  of 
"69  you  might  read  on  the  principal  street 
of  Pioche,  and,  by  the  way,  the  town  had 
but  one  street,  the  names:  "Richie  and 
Fisher,  General  Merchandise.*'  If  you 
stepped  inside  the  store  you  would  see 
and  recognize,  the  men  who  rode  in  the 
carriage  six  months  before.  Jack  Richie, 
the  younger  of  the  two,  was  a  Kentuckian, 
who  had  been  wandering  several  years  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  search  of  a  **pay 
streak.**  Three  years  before,  in  Colorado, 
he  became  the  partner  of  Lew  Fisher,  a 
graduate  of  Ann  Arbor  law  school,  and 
a  man  who  loved  the  mountain  air  as  he 
loved  the  strong  life  within  him,  and  who 
had  given  up  the  law  for  a  roving  life  in 
the  hills.  Jack  had  also  taken  another 
partner  about  the  same  time,  and  she 
now  presided  in  the  board  shantie  that 
he  called  home.  It  was  a  pleasant 
home  to  him,  with  all  its  imperfections  in 
the  way  of  comforts,  and  he  was  always 
eager  to  leave  the  store  and  hasten  to 
wife  and  baby  Alice.  Ah!  Jack's  Baby 
Alice.  She  was  the  cutest,  sweetest  baby 
in  the  Territory  of  Nevada.  Just  learn- 
ing to  talk  and  so  artful,  lovable  and 
clever!    Anyway  Jack  thought  so. 

The  store  was  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  amount  of  money  that  rolled 
into  the  till  was  amazing.  It  was  all  gold 
and  silver,  no  paper  currency  could  be 
found  in  camp.    The  partners  were  well 
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liked,  and  fortune  smiled  on  their  ven- 
tures. 

There  were  two  men  who  very  often 
,  visited  the  store,  both  belonging  to  a 
class  seen  in  every  ^  mining  camp; 
rough  characters,  participants  in  many  a 
bar  room  fight;  hard  drinking,  hard 
swearing,  turbulent  men.  Their  pistols 
was  their  first  thought,  and  if  they  got 
the  drop  on  their  man,  it  was  "all  day  for 
him*'  as  they  used  to  say.  These  two 
men,  Jos^  Abrego,  a  Mexican  com- 
monly called  Mexican  Joe  and  Bill  Rick- 
etts,  had  run  a  large  account  with 
Richie  .and  Fisher,  and  when  settling 
day  came  they  were  unable  to  pay.  They 
owned  two  claims  up  the  gulch  and  one 
near  the  Hale  and  Norcross.  The  part- 
ners offered  to  take  the  claim  near  the 
Hale  and  Norcross  in  settlement  of  the 
account.  Ricketts  consented  but  Mexi- 
can Joe  refused  to  do  it.  The  claim  was 
quite  promising,  and  the  partners  finally 
offered  to  cancel  their  account  and  pay 
them  one  hundred  dollars  each,  if  they 
would  deed  over  the  mine.  This  off*er 
they  accepted.  Ricketts  was  perfectly 
satisfied  and  did  no  more  in  the  matter; 
but  Mexican  Joe  sullenly  consented,  de- 
claring it  was  robbery. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  settlement,  a 
very  rich  strike  was  made  in  the  Hale  and 
Norcross  on  a  cross-cut  vein  that  inter- 
sected the  partners'  mine,  now  called  the 
Baby  Alice,  after  Jack's  treasured  baby 
girl.  Mexican  Joe,  upon  hearing  of  the 
strike,  went  to  the  Baby  Alice,  drove  out 
the  single  miner  there  and  took  posses- 
sion. As  soon  as  Jack  learned  the  news, 
he  set  out  for  the  mine,  accompanied  by 
Fisher  and  several  miners,  who  were 
loafing  in  the  store,  and  who  volunteered 
their  services,  just  to  see  the  fun.  Arriving 
at  the  mine,  they  found  Joe  in  ftiU  posses 
sion,  with  a  rifie  across  his  knee,  await- 
ing developments.  He  was  not  kept 
waiting  long. 

**Up  with  your  hands,"  shouted  Jack, 
and  six  revolvers  were  aimed  at  Joe's 
heart.    His  hands  went  slowly  up. 

*Take  his  gurt.  Lew.  Now  Joe" 
said  Jack,  **What  do  you  mean  by  this 
business?" 

**I  am  the  rightjul  owner  of  this  yer 


mine,"  muttered  Joe.  There  was  a  laugh 
from  the  old  miners  that  enraged  the 
Mexican  l)eyond  reason.  **And  curse 
ye,  yer  the  man  that  did  it."  And  he 
struck  a  powerful  blow  at  Jack's  face. 
The  blow  was  deftly  warded  and  before 
the  Mexican  could  recover  his  balance. 
Jack  hit  him  squarely  between  the  eyes, 
sending  him  to  earth.  He  got  up  boil- 
ing with  rage,  and  with  muttered  curses, 
sneaked  off  down  the  hill,  with  the  laugh 
of  the  miners  ringing  in  his  ears. 

Jack,  knowing  the  character  of  the 
Mexican,  felt  uneasy  for  some  time,  fear- 
ing a  shot  or  stab  in  the  back,  some  dark 
night.  After  several  weeks  had  passed, 
and  no  sign  of  disturbance  from  the 
Mexican,  Jack  concluded  that  he  had  ac- 
cepted his  defeat  and  thereupon  returned 
him  his  rifle  with  a  note,  admonishing 
him  to  steer  clear   of  the  Baby    Alice 


The  dawn  of  the  14th  of  May  broke 
threateningly  upon  Pioche.  Storm  clouds 
hovered  upon  the  sunmiit  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  an  occasional  drop  of  rain 
foretold  the  coming  of  the  shower. 

In  Jack  Richie's  home  little  heed  was 
taken  of  the  weather.  Their  hearts  were 
too  glad  to  notice  storm  clouds,  or  look 
for  the  over  casting'of  the  sky.  The  day 
before,  a  rich  vein  of  ore  had  l)een  struck 
in  the  Baby  Alice  and  Jack  now  felt  that 
he  and  his  wife  could  take  a  much  needed 
vacation  and  visit  their  relatives  in  the  far 
east.  They  had  talked  it  over  and  their 
plans  were  formed.  Fisher  was  to  re- 
main and  attend  to  business,  and  Jack 
and  his  wife  and  baby  were  to  start  on 
their  journey  in  a  week's  time. 

That  day  found  the  partners  at  the 
store  busy  making  preparations  for  their 
separation.  During  the  afternoon  quite 
a  crowd  of  their  rough,  good  natured 
friends  gathered  to  discuss  the  strike  in 
the  Baby  Alice.  After  a  few  gentle  hints 
as  to  the  scarcity  of  water,  Fisher  broug^ht 
forth  a  demijohn  of  whiskey  and  they  all 
drank  to  the  success  of  the  Baby  Alice 
mine.  Near  the  door  Mexican  Joe  lin- 
gered, casting  an  occasional  dark  glacne 
at  the  boisterous  crowd  around  the 
counter.  Jack  saw  him,  invited  him  to  the 
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counter,  and  poured  out  a  cup  of  liquor, 
which  the  Mexican  drank. 

"Don't  think  I  hold  anything  against 
youjoe,'*  said  Jack,  "forthat  little  trouble. 
If  the  mine  turns  out  well,  I'll  do  the 
handsome  thing  by  you." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Richie,  Estoy  muy  con- 
^to,**  and  Joe  turned  away  satisfied. 
At  the  door  he  met  one  of  the  miners 
who  had  witnessed  his  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  Jack. 

"Hello,  Joe,"  said  he.  *Tou  might  hev 

been  in  Jack's  shoes  if  you'd  stayed  with 

that  mine.      But  Jack's   fists  were  too 

lively  for  you."    And  a  good  nati>red 

laugh  rolled  up  from  his  chest. 

Joe's  face  became  livid.  His  defeat 
was  a  sore  point.  He  was  ready  to  forget 
It  a  moment  since,  but  now  he  never 
would;  and  the  liquor  had  stirred  the 
evil  in  him. 

**I*11  get  even  yit,"*  he  said,  and  with  a 
sidelong  glance  of  hate  towards  the 
counter  he  left  the  crowd. 

T^he  miner  never  forgot  the  words  nor 
the  look  that  accompanied  them. 

Js^clc  went  home  with  a  light  heart  that 

"'ght.     He  had  made  everything  right 

^th  the  Mexican.     His  Alice  had  wor- 

ne<i  over  the  matter  a  great  deal  of  late, 

ai^d  he  took  pleasure  in  telling  her  that 

si^e  could  set  her  fears  at  rest.    After 

sapper,  Alice  had  occasion  to  go  over  to 

a  neighbor's.    Before  leaving  she  put  the 

^^t>y  in  Jack's  arms.     *Take  good  care 

of  her,"  she  said,    **until  I  come  back. 

"^  is  ready  for  bed;  and  maybe  you  can 

^^  her  to  sleep."    Alice  started  for  the 

^r,      ^  premonition  of  evil  swept  over 

^-      She  shook  it  oflf;   came  back  to 

«ere  Jack  stood,  raised  herself  on  her 

^c,^^^^^  and  kissed  him. 

.    /^^ke    good   care    of   yourself    and 


y*  *  *  she  said,  and  hurried  out 

*  ♦  *  »         „ 

^^Xican  Joe,  after  leaving  the  crowd, 


^ent 


to  his  cabin,  which  stood  alone  in 


all^^  just  off  the  main  street.    From 
'^^^k  he  took  down  his  rifle,  oiled  it 


j^^^lly,  loaded  it,  and  placed  it  near  the 


Then  from  a  rough  shelf  he  took 


jjj      ^^ite  Jack  had  sent  him,  sat  down  by 


3^ble  and  spelled  out  the  contents 
^nd  over  again. 


When  the  dusk  of  evening  stole  over 

the  gulch  and  crept  noiselessly  around 

the  town,  hiding  from  sight  the  barren 

brown  earth,  and  the  stars  began  their 

ceaseless  vigil,  peeping  from  amidst  the 

the  storm  clouds.    Joe  still  sat  with  the 

note  m  his  clenched  hand,  brooding,  but 

with  a  stem,  set  face  that  told  of  a  fixed 

resolve.    /^  the  chill  twilight  deepened, 

and  the  onnnous  clouds  hung  low  over, 

the  mountains,  and  the  tireless  night  wind 

scampered  down  the  gulch,  his  breath 

came  quicker  and  the  blood  surged  hotly 

through  his  veins.     His  thoughts  were  in 

harmony  with  the  night. 

*         *  *  *  * 

''Hello,  the  house!" 

Jack  walked  to  the  door,  with  his  baby 
in  his  arms,  opened  it  wide  and  looked 
out  into  the  night.  He  saw  the  figure  of 
a  man  but  could  not  distinguish  his  feat- 
ures. 

*'Come  in,  stranger." 

Jack  turned  back  from  the  door  and 
started  to  bring  forward  a  chair,  thinking 
the  stranger  would  accept  the  invitation. 
There  was  a  report,  the  ping  of  a  rifle 
ball,  and  Jack  Richie  sank  down  on  the 
floor  of  his  own  home,  with  his  baby  in 
his  arms,  and  a  bullet  through  his  head 
from  base  to  forehead. 

**Det  up,  papa."  " 

The  little  one  tugged  at  the  big  man's 
hand. 

"Please  papa,  det  up." 

"Well,  if  '00  won't,  I'll  lay  down  wif 
'00." 

The  little  head  was  laid  lovingly  against 
the  cheek  of  the  dead  man,  and  from  the 
hole  in  the  forehead  there  crept  out  the 
life  blood  of  the  strong  man  and  dyed  the 
golden  curls  of  the  now  fatherless  babe, 

a  bright  crimson. 

«  *  «  «  « 

Night  once  more.  The  clouds  still 
hung  upon  the  mountain  tops,  and  the 
gulch  was  shrouded  in  a  ghostly  film  of 
cloud  and  fog.  A  light  shone  in  Mexican 
Joe's  cabin.  Twenty-four  hours  ago  the 
tragedy  had  occurred  that  set  Pioche  in  a 
fevei .  Mexican  Joe  had  been  at  his  claim 
all  day.  He  returned  towards  evening. 
The  night  was  not  dark  enough  to  hide 
the  dusky  forms  tliat  gathered  a  short 
distance    from    his   lone    cabin.     They 
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approached  the  cabin.  One  of  the  party 
knocked  at  the  door.    Joe  opened  it 

**Want  to  see  you  a  minute,  Joe.** 

He  stepped  outside,  the  miner  slipped 
between  him  and  the  door. 

"Hands  up,  Joe!** 

He  made  a  motion  backward.  Too  late, 
the  door  was  closed.  He  obeyed  the 
command.  ^ 

"Joe,**  said  one  of  the  miners.  "Jack 
Richie,  and  his  baby  in  his  arms,  was 
killed  last  night.** 

"The  baby  too.  So  help  me  heaven! 
I    didn't   mean" he    stopped.     The 


miners  looked)  at  each  other  significantly 
They  had  struck  the  right  lead. 

"Jim,  tie  his  hands.** 

"Lew,  bring  the  rope.** 

*  «  «  -N-  « 

As  the  sad  funeral  cortege,  with  the 
mortal  remains  of  Jack  Richie,  followed 
by  the  entire  population,  wended  their 
solemn  way  past  some  scrubby  cedars, 
on  the  road  to  the  cemetery,  they  saw 
the  swollen  bodyof  Jos^  Abrego  swing- 
ing from  a  limb,  the  rope  creaking  with 
each  movement  of  the  body. 

Ken  Denys, 
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At  the  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
held  in  Ogden,  Dec.  7th,  Apostles  F.  D. 
Richards,  Moses  Thatcher,  F.  M.  Lyn^an, 
and  John  Henry  Smith  were  present. 

The  Stake  Superintendency  was  re- 
organized, the  following  officers  being 
unanimously  selected: 

Angus  T.  Wright,  superintendent; 
Thomas  A.  Shreeves  and  Heber  H. 
Thomas,  counselors;  John  L.  Herrick, 
recording  secretary;  Chas.  A.  Smurth- 
waite,  corresponding  secretary;  Thomas 
Y.  Stanford,  treasurer;  and  George  E. 
Hyde,  musical  director. 


ASSOCIATION    SINGING.* 

The  kindly  and  munificent  feelings 
that  have  prompted  the  General  Superin- 
tendency and  The  Contributor,  to  offer 
prizes  or  premiums  lor  the  best  singing 
that  may  be  performed  by  the  competing 
associations,  at  the  annual  conference 
in  the  Tabernacle  next  June,  are 
worthy  the  appreciation  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  associations  and  the  support 
of  every  Latter-day  Saint.  And  in  order 
to  truly  manifest  the  appreciation  which 
the  movement  merits  and  demands,  it  will 
be  the  duty  of  each  association  to  make 
music  a  special  feature  of  its  exercises. 

It  is  expected  that  all  associations  not 
already  having  an  organized  choir  or  glee 
club,  will  attend  to  the  matter  as  soon  as 

♦  Lecture deliveredat the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Con- 
ference, Ogden,  Weber  Stake,  Dec  7th,  1890. 


practicable;  and  having  selected  out  of 
their  number  one  best  qualified  to  act  as 
leader,  that  they  will  then  go  to  work  in  a 
methodical  manner.  Where  it  is  possible, 
an  organist  should  be  obtained,  as  not 
only  will  the  voices  be  sustained  thereby 
but  theleader  will  find  his  burden  light- 
ened considerably. 

The  method  of  selecting  four  leading 
voices, — treble,  alto,  tenor  and  bass, — 
has  proven  to  be  a  very  successful  way  of 
training  a  choir.  The  voices  chosen 
should,  of  course,  be  the  best  talent  in 
the  choir;  and  if  they  could  meet,  in 
connection  with  the  leader  and  organist, 
say  once  a  week,  separate  from  the  full 
choir,  then  at  the  regular  practices  each 
part  would  be  sustained,  and  the  learning 
of  pieces  would  progress  much  faster  than 
otherwise. 

The  music  in  the  Mutual  Improvement 
song  book,  and  that  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  The  Contributor,  will  furnish 
the  associations  with  sufficient  material 
for  some  time  to  come. 

There  is  every  opportunity  nowaflforded 
for  each  association  to  have  good  music; 
and  if  the  work  is  taken  in  hand  with  the 
zeal  and  energy  that  it  deserves,  every 
member  will  be  gratified  with  the  result. 

There  is  one  very  essential  feature  in 
practicing  music,  and  that  is  in  bein^ 
thorough.  Do  not  be  content  with  singl- 
ing your  pieces  in  a  "hap-hazard**  and 
**slip-shod*'  manner, — some  sliding  from 
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one  note  to  another,  and  others  dragging 

Y^^  ^me  instead  of  all  singing  to  a  unit; 

*^T  upon  the  precision  with  which  music 

^s  rendered  depends  its  greatest  beauty. 

These  difficulties  can  be  obviated  if  the 

^^iigers  pay  attention  to  their  leader.    In 

*^ct  it  is  the  experience  of  every  choir 

l^der  that  they  make  the  most  useful 

sogers,  who  pay  the  strictest  attention. 

There  Will  no  doubt  be  some  very  ex- 

<^nent  music  rendered  at  the  competition, 

as  the  prizes  are  well  worthy  the  greatest 

efforts  of  any  of  our  glee  clubs.    The 

largest  prize  will  be  two  hundred  dollars 

^orth^  association  having  the  best  club 

of  not  less  than  twenty-five  voices;    one 

hundred  dollars  for  the    best    club    of 

fifteen  voices;  seventy-five  dollars  for  the 

^t  double  quartette;  fifty  dollars  for  the 

"^f  quartette;  twenty-five  dollars  for  the 

'^t  duet;  fifteen  dollars  each  for  the  best 

tenor  and  bass  solos  and  ten  dollars  each 

for  the  second  best. 

*V'el>er  County  may  not  get  the  largest 
pnze,     i^jut  it  is  quite  possible  for  us  to 
^"^  off  some  of  the  smaller  ones. 
.  ^"e  associations  which  purpose  enter- 
^%  the  competition  will  have  to  put  for- 
ward every  effort  if  they  hope  to  be  suc- 
^^^^*^1  -    Success  in  music,  as  in  all  the  arts 
ana  sciences,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
"Pon   the  application  and  the  study  be- 
^^ve<i  upon  it.    Where  would  the  genius 
°  "andel  have  manifested  itself  if  he  had 
°^^  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  har- 
^*^*^y.     His  father  had  designed  that  he 
ould  follow  the  law  as  a  profession,  and 
«,^^  to  discourage  his  mania  for  music. 
^  I>oor  boy  used  to  study  in  his  bed- 
^^*^  after  retiring,  with  only  the  moon 
r    *"^^<i  by,  as  he  dared  not  light  a  candle 

^5ir  of  being  detected, 
of  ^^^*J>red  study  to  unfold  the  genius 


M 


n^or. 


ozart;  and  though,  perhaps,  he  was 


otH 


^   gifted    from  childhood  than   any 


jj  ^^  of  the  masters,  still  application  was 
f^^  ^^5isary  in  order  for  him  to  raise  music 
•j^,  ^'^^  exalted  heights  where  he  left  it. 
^^J^^  wonderful  musician  at  the  age  of 
(^^  V  six  years  played  before  the  Emperor 
(v^  -Austria,  and  when  twelve  years  old  he 
lw.^5^Posed  a  mass  and  conducted  the  same 

^^Te  the  imperial  court. 

^^Tseverance  and  study  has  been  the 


chief  characteristics  of  all  the  masters; 
in  fact  it  is  stated  that  genius  is  but  a 
great  capacity  for  receiving  discipline. 
Beethoven,  the  greatest  of  composers, 
was  the  most  assiduous  student. 

The  voice  itself  is  capable,  with  prac- 
tice, of  gaining  in  strength  and  volume, 
and  with  perseverance  can  be  raised  two 
or  three  notes  higher  in  the  case  of  the 
treble  and  tenor,  and  a  few  tones  lower 
can  be  attained  by  the  alto  and  the  bass. 

Madame  Malibran,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  singers  of  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  was  once  complimented,  at 
the  close  of  a  concert  where  she  had 
sung,  on  having  reached  **D"  in  alt.  She 
replied  that  the  compliment  was  well 
earned  as  she  had  been  chasing  that  '*D** 
incessantly  for  over  a  month.  She  had 
tried  it  while  dressing,  while  combing 
her  hair,  and  at  last  found  it  when  button- 
ing her  shoes. 

We  do  not  hope  to  be  able  to  compose 
notes  as  soul  inspiring  as  Handel's  music, 
fugues  as  grand  as  those  of  Bach,  nor  can 
we  expect  to  enchant  our  audiences  with 
symphonies  like  the  incomparable  Beet- 
hoven. Our  sisters  may  not  be  able  to 
portray  the  beauty  of  song  as  did 
Jenny  Lind,  or  be  able  to  make  five 
thousand  dollars  a  night  like  Adelina 
Patti;  but  we  can  make  the  best  use  of 
the  talents  that  God  has  blessed  us  with 
and  seek  to  cultivate  them  by  attending 
our  practices  regularly,  paying  strict 
attention  to  the  music  that  may  be  re- 
hearsed, and  profit  by  the  assistance  the 
leader  may  render  us.  These  details 
may  appear  small,  but  on  them  depends 
the  success  of  any  musical  organization. 

If  the  wishes  of  the  Superintendency 
are  faithfully  carried  out  it  will  be  no  im- 
possible thing  for  the  central  board  of 
Weber  Stake  to  be  able  to  call  together 
twenty-three  mutual  improvement  choirs 
to  render  the  musical  exercises  at  their 
conferences  in  this  stake. 

Could  they  not  make  this  house  re- 
sound with  the  praises  of  God  ?  Would 
not  the  parents*  hearts  be  made  glad  on 
those  occasions  to  see  their  sons  engaged 
in  such  a  laudable  work?  And  if  the  idea 
of  Brother  Evan  Stephens  could  be 
carried  out,   of  having  a  grand  musical 
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jubilee,  in  which  all  the  association  glee 
clubs  could  participate,  there  would  be  a 
choir  as  grand  as  that  of  King  Solomon 
which  comprised,  in  connection  with  his 
school  for  singers,  a  band  of  more  than 
four  thousand  instruments. 

It  would  bring  to  our  imaginations  the 
time  when  God  made  this  beautiful  earth 


for  us;  when  we,  together  with  the  stars 
of  the  morning  raised  our  voices  in  praises 
to  Jehovah. 

O.may  we  soon  again  renew  that  song. 
And  keep  in  tune  with  heaven,  till  ere  long. 
In  His  celestial  concert  we  unite 
To  live  writh  God,  and  sing  in  endless  mom  of 
light.  George  E,  Hyde. 


Maestoso. 
1st  A  2nd  Tenor. 


THE    POWER   OF   SONG. 
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^^^ 


need  no  sacred    word   to  bind  In       union  sweet  and  strong,  These 
if     aoheerful,  man-ly  thoughtWithan-y  brother       be,    Tis 

l9t  A  2nd  Baaa.         •        IN 


1. 
2. 


We 
And 


brother  hearts  that  all  confess  The  pow'r  supreme  of 
thrown  a  -  loft   in   chorus  strong  By   our  full  har  -  mo 
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No 
And 
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No  wealth 
And  as 


-.N  J      J- 


iiSl^g^^^^^^^^s 
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3r     U     I 


wealth.no  love  of    pow'r  or  fame  C!ould  forge  this  golden      chain,         And 
as  the  brooks  in  mountain  lands  Leap  singing     to    the    glen,  So 
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So  springs 
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those  who  feel   its     mag  -  ic  strength  Would  not  be  loosed  a    -     gain, 
springs  our  rich    a  -  bund  -  ant  song.   To       gladden  hearts  of       men. 
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Among  the  journals  and  papers  of  Elder 
Staines,  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
examine  in  the  preparation  of  the  Church 
emigration  articles,  we  found  several 
interesting  papers  partly  prepared  for 
publication.  These,  with  scarcely  any 
editorial  modification,  will  be  given  to 
our  readers  under  the  above  heading  and 
they  will  doubtless  be  perused  with  eager 
interest — Editor. 

I. 
I  was  bom  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1818,  at  Higham  Ferrers,  Northampton- 
shire, England.  Soon  after  my  parents 
moved  to  Beddenham,  near  Bedford, 
about  forty  miles  from  London.  Here  I 
went  to  school,  but  did  not  learn  or  study 
as  I  should,  until  my  parents  became  dis- 
couraged about  my  ever  being  a  good 
scholar,  in  consequence  of  my  indiffer- 
ence to  learn.  At  the  age  of  thirteen 
years,  I  fell  upon  the  ice  while  playing,  and 
injured  my  spine,  which  caused  my  de- 
formity and  from  which  I  suffered  more 
or  less  pain  for  twenty  years.  My  father 
regretted  very  much  that  I  had  no  desire 
to  learn  and  improve  my  mind.  But 
weak  as  I  was,  I  would  rather  work  with 
our  men  in  the  garden  than  go  to  school 
any  day.  He  told  me  I  would  be  sorry 
for  it,  and  I  can  truly  say  that  I  have 
been  sorry  ever  since;  for,  had  I  taken 
his  advice  I  might  have  been  an  educated 
man. 

On  the  26th  of  September,  1841,  I  first 
heard  of  Mormonism  by  hearing  George 
J.  Adams  preach.  I  was  convinced  it 
was  the  true  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
heard  several  of  the  Sauits  speak  in 
tongues  and  prophesy.  Soon  after  this 
I  joined  the  Church,  and  when  confirmed 
was  promised  the  gifts  and  blessings  of 
4 


tongues,  interpretation,  healing  and 
prophecy.  These  I  asked  for,  thinking  I 
could  not  be  a  Latter-day  Saint  without 
these  gifts.  I  continued  to  pray  without 
receiving  them,  when  I  concluded  I  would 
fast  as  well  as  pray.  I  commenced  that 
evening  and  continued  two  days  and 
three  nights.  The  third  morning  while  I 
was  pruning  raspberry  canes  and  alone 
in  the  garden,  I  commenced  to  experience 
a  very  happy  feeling,  and  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  rested  upon  me.  I  prophesied 
about  the  Church  in  that  place,  and  also 
of  the  troubles  that  the  Saints  in  Zion 
would  encounter  by  mobs  and  so  forth. 
No  sooner  had  this  spirit  left  me  than  I 
was  visited  by  a  very  different  one,  in- 
forming me  that  I  had  been  deceived  and 
had  not  joined  the  true  church;  saying, 
if  I  had  I  should  not  have  been  led  to 
speak  and  prophesy  to  a  lot  of  raspberry 
canes,  but  should  have  waited  until  I  had 
met  with  the  Saints,  that  all  might  be 
edified.  The  spirit  darkened  my  mind 
considerably  for  a  time,  when  I  concluded 
I  would  go  into  my  tool  house  and  pray. 
I  did  so,  asking  the  Lord  to  rebuke  this 
spirit,  which  he  did.  I  nevertheless  felt 
troubled  more  or  less  about  the  doubts 
which  continued  to  t>e  in  my  mind. 

A  few  days  after,  I  was  invited  to  take 
tea  at  a  friend's  house.  Apostle  Lorenzo 
Snow  was  invited,  and  while  there  and 
alone  with  Brother  Snow,  I  asked  him 
whether  a  person  belonging  to  the 
Church  could  have  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
in  the  centre  of  a  forty-acre  field,  where 
no  one  could  hear  him."  He  informed  me 
that  John  had  it  while  on  the  Isle  of  Pat- 
mos.  He  then  asked  me  why  I  asked 
this  question.  I  told  him  what  had  oc- 
curred.   He  said  as  a  proof  of  its  being 
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from  the  Lord,  some  time  when  m  meet- 
ing the  same  spirit  would  come  upon  me, 
and  I  would  repeat  the  very  words  I  had 
spoken  when  in  the  garden.  This  I  did 
two  Sundays  after.  This  strengthened 
my  faith  so  much  that  I  have  never 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  Latter-day  work 
since. 

Just  before  leaving  England  I  visited 
some  friends  in  Sheffield,  and  met  with 
Brother  R.  Rushton,  who  was  on  a  mis- 
sion from  Nauvoo.  He  had  been  asked 
to  visit  a  brother  in  the  Church  who  was 
possessed  of  a  devil.  This  was  the  first 
case  of  the  kind  I  had  heard  of  being  in 
the  Church,  and  I  felt  quite  anxious  to 
see  the  party  so  afflicted.  While  reflect- 
ing at>out  It,  Brother  Rushton  asked  me 
to  accompany  him,  which  I  chee^ully  did, 
and  what  transpired  I  never  shall  forget. 
When  we  entered  the  room  where  he  was 
sitting,  he  looked  around  and  saw 
Brother  Rushton  whom  he  had  met  before, 
and  with  a  coarse  voice  said:  "So  you 
have  come  again  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
have  you?  Well  you  may  come  if  you 
have  a  mind  to.  I  know  you  came  from 
Nauvoo  where  you  are  building  a  temple 
to  get  your  endowments  and  more 
power.  Well,  get  your  power;  and  the 
more  power  you  get  the  more  power 
we'll  get."  lust  as  soon  as  he  was 
through  speaking  Brother  Rushton  laid 
hands  on  him  and  rebuked  the  evil 
spirits  that  had  possession  of  him,  when 
the  brother  called  out  in  a  loud  voice: 
"How  did  you  know  there  was  more 
than  one?"  Brother  Rushton  remarked 
calmly:  "You  said  we.**  The  brother 
then  said,  **We  will  go  but  we  will  come 
again."  Two  days  after  they  did  come 
again,  and  his  wife  sent  for  the  President 
of  the  branch  who  was  a  very  good  quiet 
man.  A  young  traveling  Elder  who  had 
a  good  deal  of  confidence  in  himself,  was 
in  at  the  time  the  message  came  and 
asked  the  President  to  let  him  accom- 
pany him  and  administer  to  the  brother, 
who  at  this  time  was  breaking  things  in 
his  house.  When  they  reached  the  house 
they  found  him  very  much  excited.  He 
quieted  a  little  when  they  entered,  but 
soon  became  boisterous  again,  and  they 
laid  hands  upon  him,  this   young  man 


being  mouth.  No  sooner  had  he  re- 
buked the  spirits,  commanding  them  to 
depart,  than  he  became  q^iet  and  wished 
to  lay  down.  But  soon  after,  and  when 
he  appeared  asleep,  the  young  Elder  said 
to  the  parties  present,  "There,  I  believed, 
I  could  quiet  him."  He  at  this  time  was 
sitting  upon  the  side  of  the  bed  where 
the  afflicted  man  was  lying.  The  brother 
no  sooner  heard  this  remark  than  he 
raised  himself  up  quietly  and  as  soon  as 
he  got  up,  struck  this  young  man  such  a 
blow  that  he  was  knocked  to  the  other 
side  of  the  room.  This  convinced  me 
that  the  brother  had  better  give  the  Lord 
the  credit  for  such  manifestations. 

I  will  mention  another  case  of  laying 
on  of  hands  which  I  think  will  be  inter- 
esting to  my  young  brethren.  I  had  often 
asked  the  question  in  my  mind  why  it 
was  that  Elders  were  to  be  called  to  lay 
hands  on  the  sick.  Why  would  not  one  an- 
swer ?  Whil^  in  St.  Louis  I  called  upon 
an  acquaintance,  who  was  in  the  Church, 
and  found  him  quaking  with  the  ague, 
which  he  had  had  for  three  weeks.  He  re- 
quested me  to  administer  to  him,  which  I 
did,  rebuking  the  disease  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  I  afterwards  sat  down  and 
asked  him  how  he  felt  He  mformed  me 
that  he  was  healed,  that  the  chill  had  left 
him.  He  had  no  sooner  said  this  than  I 
commenced  to  quake  with  a  chill.  I  told 
hun  I  had  got  his  complaint  and  wished 
him  to  lay  hands  on  me.  He  refused 
saying  he  had  had  it  for  three  weeks. 
This  convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of 
having  two  or  more  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. 

I  arrived  in  Nauvoo,  April  12th,  1843. 
The  next  day  the  Prophet  Joseph 
preached  to  us  and  blessed  us.  I  had 
seen  him  in  a  vision  while  crossing  the 
sea;  and  when  I  saw  him  that  day  he  had 
on  the  same  hat  and  coat  that  I  saw  him  in 
when  at  sea.  I  heard  him  preach  a  number 
of  times,  and  saw  him  in  and  around  the 
city,  giving  counsel,  and  I  always  believed 
in  him  from  my  first  seeing  him  until  his 
death;  that  he  was  the  leader  of  this  dis- 
pensation and  God  Almighty's  Prophet 
I  worked  in  the  Temple  while  it  was  be- 
ing plastered,  having  charge  of  the  fires; 
received   my   endowments   in   January, 
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lUl^  and  left  Nauvoo  on  the  fifth  ot 
Febmary,  1846,  with  the  first  company 
that  crossed  the  river,  driving  a  team  in 
Charles  Shumway's  company. 

I  was  six  months  with  the  Ponca  In- 
dians in  the  winten  of  1846,  and  eighteen 
weeks  without  bread  or  v^etables  of  any 
kind.  During  this  time  I  suffered  with 
the  scurvy,  having  all  my  right  side  cov- 
ered with  boils  firom  the  size  of  a  pea  to  a 
hazel  nut,  and  so  close  that  they  touched 
each  other.  While  these  were  gathering 
I  suffered  much  pain,  and  when  they  had 
broken  and  the  scabs  got  hard,  I  suffered 
with  the  most  terrible  itching,  and  when 
sufficiently  healed  I  would  go  into  some 
ravine  on  a  sunny  day,  strip  off  my 
cbdies,  and  with  a  flat  stick  scrape  of! 
the  scabs,  at  times  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  filla  quart  measure  or  more.  This  to 
f  me  was  a  great  pleasure,  and  I  often 

'  thought  that  if  Job  felt  as  well  as  I  did 

I  while  performing  a  like  operation,  there 

was  no  need  of  sympathy,  he  having  the 
advantage  over  me  in  having  a  potsherd, 
which  was  much  t>etter  for  the  pupose 
^  my  stick.  My  stay  with  these  Indians 
,  was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
^  for  it  taught  me  many  lessons.  I 
found  the  Lord  was  there  to  hear  my 
Payers,  and  notwithstanding  my  affiic- 
^*^>n8, 1  had  sufficient  strength  to  my  day. 
I  reached  this  Salt  Lake  Valley  Sep- 
tember 15th,  1847,  and  was  appointed  to 
^^  charge  of  the  endowment  rooms  in 
the  Council  House  in  January,  1851,  I 
^^**mmenced  giving  endowments  Febru- 
^  28th,  185 1,  and  continued  in  charge 
until  I  was  called  to  go  on  a  mission  to 
Ei^land  in  December,  i860,  where  I 
stayed  until  1863. 

While  upon  this  mission  I  received  a 
testunony  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  I  was 
speaking  to  a  large  congregation,  bearing 
,  my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  Gospel, 

when  I  lifted  up  the  Book  of  Mormon 
saying:  **I  know  that  this  book  I  hold 
m  my  hand— the  Book  of  Mdhnon — was 
translated  by  the  power  of  God  through 
Joseph  Smith,  and  will  go  to  every  na- 
ton,  kindred,  tongue  and  people,  as  a 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel." 
This  was  the  first  testimony  I  had  ever 
bad  of  its  truth. 


On  the  Tuesday  morning  following, 
about  six  o'clock,  while  I  was  reading  the 
third  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of 
Nephi,  I  felt  a  remarkably  happy  feeling 
come  over  me,  such  as  no  one  can  ex- 
plain but  those  who  experience  it  Im- 
mediately the  following  was  given  to  me: 
**Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  ser- 
vant I  was  well  pleased  with  your  testi- 
mony concerning  the  book  you  now 
hold  in  your  hand  called  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  for  it  was  given  unto  you  by  the 
gift  of  faith.  Now  will  I  give  it  unto  you 
by  the  power  of  my  Spirit.  Thus  saith 
the  Lord  unto  you  my  servant:  That 
book  you  hold  in  your  hand  called  the 
Book  of  Mormon  was  translated  from 
plates  by  the  power  of  my  Spirit  through 
loseph  Smith,  and  shall  be  a  testimony 
to  every  nation,  kingdom,  tongue  and 
people  upon  the  earth,  and  cursed  be 
those  who  obey  not  the  same;  thus  says 
your  Lord  and  your  Redeemer!  Amen  " 

While  these  words  were  passing  through 
my  mind  I  fancied  I  saw  the  plates,  and 
as  soon  as  I  said  amen,  (for  I  was  speak- 
ing these  words  aloud)  everything  passed 
from  my  mind  as  though  I  had  never 
spoken,  but  this  heavenly  feeling  con- 
tinued. I  should  think  I  remained  in 
this  state  about  a  minute,  when  I  com- 
menced to  speak  again  saying  the  same 
words  as  before.  This  I  never  forgot  I 
had  often  wondered  how  it  could  t>e  pos- 
sible for  the  Prophet  Joseph  to  need  the 
visitation  of  an  angel  three  times  telling 
him  the  same  .thing  every  time.  I  had 
thought  that  if  an  angel  was  to  visit  me 
and  tell  me  as  much  once,  I  never  would 
forget  it.  Here  I  was  convinced  of  my 
error. 

THE  "ALEXANDRIA.** 
In  ancient  days  there  seems  to  have 
t>een  built  a  great  war  vessel  by  Archi- 
ipedes  for  Hieron,  the  King  of  Syracuse, 
which  must  have  been  unsafe  as  it  was 
ambitious  and  extravagant  It  was  not 
only  a  fighting  ship,  but  it  possessed 
even  more  splendor  than  the  most  sump- 
tuous American  steam-boat  Being  the 
work  of  Archimedes,  it  was,  of  course, 
replete  with  curious  and  ingenious 
mechanical     contrivances.     Its  interior 
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arrangements,  with  which  we  are  now 
chiefly  concerned,  have  been  thus  des- 
cribed: 'The  middle  deck  had  on  each 
side  of  it  fifteen  apartments  for  dining, 
each  furnished  with  four  couches,  such 
as  they  used  to  lie  on  at  their  meals;  and 
on  the  same  deck  was  also  the  place  for 
4he  accommodation  of  the  mariners, 
whereon  were  fifteen  couches,  and  three 
large  chambers  for  men  and  their  wives, 
each  having  three  beds,  next  which  was 
the  kitchen  for  the  poop,  the  floors  of  all 
which  were  paved  with  mosaic-work, 
wherein  was  represented  the  whole  story 
of  the  niad,  and  suitable  to  so  rich  a 
floor  was  the  workmanship  of  the  ceiling 
and  door  to  each  apartment.  On  the 
upper  deck  was  a  place  for  exercise,  and 
a  fine  walk,  wherein  were  several  gar- 
den-plots furnished  with  plants  of  all 
kinds,  which  were  watered  by  leaden  pipes 
laid  to  them  from  a  great  receptacle  of 
fi-esh  water;  where  there  were  also 
several  arbors  of  ivy  and  vines  set  in 
hogsheads  of  earth,  whose  roots  were 
watered  in  like  manner  as  the  plants." 
Were  ever  mariners  so  well  housed  and 
circumstanced  as  these?  This  brief  ex- 
tract from  the  description  of  the  ship 


gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  glories.  There 
were  cabins  for  the  marine  soldiers  (they 
had  marines  in  those  far-distant  days), 
and  "twenty  stables  for  horses*'  (horse- 
marines  also  were  apparently  not  un- 
known), and  in  the  forecastle  (what  a 
glorious  forecastle  it  must  have  been!) 
"was  a  receptacle  for  fresh  water,  made 
of  planks,  well  lined  with  cloth  and  pitch, 
which  held  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
hogsheads;  and  near  that  was  a  w^ 
lined  with  sheet  lead,  which,  being  kept 
full  of  sea  water  nourished  great  num- 
bers of  fish.** 

This  ship  was  too  big  for  the  shallow 
harbor  of  Syracuse,  so  Hieron  sent  her 
as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  sumamed  Philo- 
pator.  King  of  the  Egyptians,  and  her 
name  was  changed  from  Syracuse  to 
Alexandria, 

The  luxury  of  marine  life  is  illustrated 
in  this  palace,  with  its  bath,  its  sleeping- 
rooms,  its  couches,  its  banquet  halls 
with  all  the  devices  that  could  be  in- 
vented by  the  pleasure  loving,  sensuous 
Greeks.  It  was  all  in  keepmg  with  the 
soft  airs  and  smooth  waters  that  kissed 
the  purple  hills  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Ionian  seas.  Harpers  J^eekfy 
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The  red  and  gold  of  autumn  had 
painted  the  maple  and  the  birch,  and 
colored  the  undergrowth  on  the  low  hills 
near  Patricktown.  October  was  well 
advanced,  and  the  farmers  in  this  sparsely 
settled  district  of  Maine  had  garnered 
their  grain,  and  were  preparing  for  the 
stormy  winter  that  invariably  followed  a 
sunshiny  October.  The  month  had 
wasted  nearly  twenty  days,  and  the  even- 
ing shades  foretold  the  closing  of  one 
more,  as  along  the  lonely  country  road  a 
burden-laden  traveler,  dust-stained  and 
weary,  plodded  towards  the  town.  He 
was  a  middle-aged  man,  sandy  haired 
and  blue  eyed,  clean  shaven  and  round 
featured.  There  was  a  merry  look  on 
his  face  and  a  twinkle  in  his  deep  set 
eyes.  He  was  low  of  stature  and  broad 
shouldered,  and  his  frame  was  strong  and 


well  knit  Tramping  in  the  fresh  pine- 
perfumed  air  had  quickened  his  life  blood. 
On  his  back  he  carried  a  well  filled  pack, 
and  in  one  hand  a  small  carpet-bag. 

There  was  much  speculation  among 
the  country  folk  about  this  same  carpet- 
bag. Jeremiah  Stoker  had  been  a  ped- 
dler for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  had 
been  very  successful.  He  always  had  a 
plentiful  supply  of  money  with  him;  and 
many  people  avowed  that  in  the  little 
carpet-bag  there  were  greenbacks  galore, 
enough  to  satisfy  any  modest  man. 
Others  saia  that  he  always  left  his  money 
with  a  sister,  his  only  relative,  who  lived 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  state,  and 
that  she,  very  judiciously,  loaned  it  at  a 
heavy  rate  of  interest  to  the  impecunious 
farmers.  There  were  many  speculations 
regarding  the  little  bag,  but  no  one  could 
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positively  say  what  the  contents  were. 
The  fittle  peddler  was  communicative 
enough  on  ever3rthing  else,  but  on  that 
subject  he  was  silent.  Many  of  the  in- 
quisitive New  England  matrons  asked 
him  outright,  but  he  either  parried  the 
question  or  refused  to  answer.  One, 
however,  remembered  that  the  mobture 
gathered  in  his  merry  eyes,  and  his  voice 
was  a  little  husky  as  he  said:  "Memories 
of  the  past."  • 

How  anxiously  the  children  waited  for 
the  visits  of  Jerry  Stoker!  What  mar- 
velous stories  he  told  them  of  fairies, 
pigmies  and  giants!  What  a  wealth  of 
toys  and  goodies  were  always  to  be  found 
in  his  capacious  pockets!  And  the  older 
people  too,  how  they  marveled  at  his 
wonderful  tales  of  adventures;  his  thril- 
ling and  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  his 
humorous  anecdotes!  Jerry's  heart  wias 
as  big  as  himself.  No  unfortunate  asked 
of  him  in  vain.  Many  times  he  watched, 
night  after  night,  by  the  bed  of  the  dying, 
and  smoothed  their  pathway  to  the  realm 
of  eternal  light.  The  widow  and  the 
fiitherless  blessed  him;  and  one  poor 
paralytic,  crawling  between  heaven  and 
earth,  waited  and  watched  more  eagerly 
for  his  coming  than  for  a  summons  to  a 
happier  land. 

Jerry  watched  the  coming  of  the  night 
shadows  and  accelerated  his  pace.  Not 
&r  distant  he  could  see  the  outlines  of  a 
feirm  house.  He  knew  the  place  well. 
It  was  about  a  mile  from  Patricktown 
and  was  owned  by  two  brothers — Dick 
and  Harry  Watts.  They  were  unmarried 
and  employed  an  old  deaf  woman  to  keep 
house  for  them.  They  entertained 
travelers,  and  it  was  said,  sold  illicit 
whiskey.  The  house  was  a  rambling  old 
frame  structure.  The  back  part  was  used 
for  a  wagon  shed.  The  loft  above  the 
wagon  shed  communicated  with  the 
house  and  was  empty.  Jerry  knocked 
at  the  back  door  and  after  a  summons  of 
**Come  m,"  from  a  gruff  voice  inside, 
entered.  He  found  the  two  brothers 
eating  supper  and  the  old  woman  frying 
pan  cakes  on  the  cook  stove.     * 

"Can  I  get  supper  and  a  night's  lodg- 
ing?" inquired  Jerry. 

"I  guess  so,"  said  Dick,  the  older  ot 


the  two,  whose  fece  was  disfigtired  by  a 
long  scar  on  the  side  of  the  face,  running 
from  forehead  to  jaw.  He  arose  from 
the  table  and  led  the  way  into  a  small 
bedroom. 

''^Leave  your  traps  here  and  come  out 
and  eat,"he  said  and  returned  to  the  table. 

Jerry  carefully  deposited  his  pack  near 
the  bed,  washed  the  dust  stains  off  and 
went  to  supper.  The  brothers  were 
more  sociable  than  Jerry  thought  they 
could  be.  They  seemed  especially  in- 
terested in  Jerry's  business  and  were 
pleased  that  his  trip  so  far  had  been  suc- 
cessful. 

About  nine  o'clock  Jerry  retired,  leav- 
ing the  brothers  sitting  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  Jerry  slept  soundly  until  shortly 
after  midnight  when  he  awoke  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  terror.  Was  someone  in 
the  room?  He  Ibtened  with  all  his 
senses  keenly  alert.  The  hum  of  voices 
reached  his  ear.  He  got  out  of  bed 
crept  to  the  door  and  listened. 

"I  tell  you  he  has  got  it  with  him,  and 
now  is  our  only  chance."  It  was  the 
scarred  one  that  spoke. 

*'Well,  all  right  I'll  help  get  it,  but  I 
don't  want  murder  on  my  soul,"  was  the 
aaswer. 

Jerry  waited  to  hear  no  more,  but 
noiselessly  got  mto  his  clothes,  gathered 
his  pack,  opened  the  window  and  crawled 
out  into  the  night.  He  fled  from  the 
place  as  if  a  legion  of  fiends  were  after 
him.  Just  as  he  reached  the  gate  he  heard 
footsteps  in  pursuit;  they  gained  upon 
him.  His  pack  prevented  his  flight.  He 
endeavored  to  slip  the  strap  over  his 
head,  stumbled  on  the  broken  ground 
and  fell.  As  he  arose  a  crushing  blow 
on  the  head  felled  him  again  to  earth, 
and  for  him  all  was  blank. 

"You've  killed  him." 

"Shut  up  you  fool;  we  will  carry  him 
into  the  house.    If  he  doesn't  come  to, 
we'll  stick  hun  in  the  loft.    Never  mind 
his  pack,  bring  the  carpet  bag." 
«  «  »  «        « 

I  approached  the  house  with  some  mis- 
givings. Night  was  coming  on  and  the 
clouds  portended  a  heavy  snow.  My 
horse  was  tired  out,  so  I  had  decided  to 
stop.    I  dismounted  and  knocked  at  the 
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door,  holding  my  horee's  bridle  in  my 
hand.  It  was  opened  cautiously  by  the 
scarred  brother. 

*'Can  I  get  food  and  shelter  for  myself 
and  horse?'*  I  asked. 

The  door  was  partly  dosed,  and  a 
hurried  consultation  took  place  inside. 
The  man  with  the  scar  came  back  to  the 
door. 

"Guess  we  can  accommodate  you. 
Come  in.    Harry  take  his  horse.  *' 

I  went  inside.  An  old  woman  was 
preparing  supper,  muttering  and  mum- 
bling inaudible  sentences  during  the 
operation.  After  a  light  supper  I  was 
shown  into  a  little  bedroom  and  told 
that  there  was  where  I  would  pass  the 
night.  I  was  not  impressed  with  the  sur- 
roundings. The  bed  was  a  large  four- 
poster — ^very  uninviting;  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  room  unattractive.  The 
plaster  was  knocked  off  in  many  places, 
and  the  walls  were  dirty;  the  floor  had 
large  cracks  in  it,  and  air  came  circling 
up  from  some  damp,  underground  com- 
partment There  was  an  unpleasant 
odor  about  the  room  that  made  me  feel 
uncomfortable.  A  wood  fire  had  been 
lit  in  the  old-fashioned  chimney  place 
and  imparted  some  comfort  to  the  room. 
I  sat  down  on  a  rickety  chair  near  the 
fire.  On  the  mantel  a  tallow  dip  candle 
spluttered  and  blinked  threatening  to  go 
out  every  time  the  wind  whistled  through 
the  cracks  in  the  window.  I  burned 
every  stick  of  wood  before  venturing  to 
retire,  but  at  last  I  crept  into  the  ill- 
smelling,  uncomfortable  bed.  Just  as  I  was 
getting  into  bed  I  noticed  a  small  carpet- 
bag partly  under  the  l)ed;  and  every  time 
I  tried  to  sleep  the  carpet-bag  would 
come  before  my  eyes  and  prevent  it.  I 
could  not  forget  it.  I  wondered  to 
whom  it  could  belong.  Perhaps  some 
traveler  had  met  with  foul  play  here,  aye, 
even  in  this  very  room;  perhaps — but  I 
checked  myself  and  began  thinking  ot 
something  more  pleasant.  Finally,  after 
watching  the  flickering,  fantastic  shadows 
on  the  wall,  cast  by  the  dying  embers  on 
t.e  hearth,  until  my  eyelids  could  no 
longer  wag,  I  went  to  sleep.  My  sleep 
was  light  and  fitful.  I  was  awakened 
by  a  stifled  groan.    I  opened  my  eyes 


and  stared  into  the  darkness.  The  fire 
was  out  and  all  was  still.  No— drip— 
what  was  that?  Drip— could  it  be  raining? 
I  looked  out  into  the  night  through  the 
little  murky  window;  the  stars  were 
shining  through  a  rift  in  the  douds. 
Drip.  What  could  that  be?  A  cold 
sweat  b^;an  to  break  out  all  over  me— 
drip.  Fear  took  possession  of  me!  I 
shook  the  feeling  ofll  I  must  find  out  the 
meaning  of  it  I  goV>ut  of  bed.  I  slipped 
on  my  pants,  coat  and  shoes.  All  the 
while  the  steady  drip,  drip  continued.  I  hur- 
riedly struck  a  light  and  looked  about 
Everything  was  the  same  as  when  I  went 
to  bed— drip,  drip— except  that  dark 
stain  near  the  bed.  I  went  up  to  it  and 
stooped  to  examine  it  O  horror,  it  was 
blood !  It  must  come  fi-om  the  ceiling. 
I  hdd  the  candle  high  above  my  head 
and  looked  up.  Then  I  almost 
shrieked  aloud  in  terror.  A  feding  of 
deathly  fear  came  over  me.  What  was 
this  I  gazed  at?  A  tangled  mass  of  hair 
with  blood  dripping  from  it  and  running 
in  little  rivulets  down  the  forehead  past 
the  two  staring  awful  eyes,  and  through 
it  all  the  semblance  of  a  ghastly  human 
face.  The  eyes  never  winked  as  I  held 
the  candle  up,  but  stared  fixedly  into  my 
own.  The  mouth  tried  to  articulate,  but 
only  a  broken  sound  came  forth.  It  took 
several  minutes  for  me  to  force  myself  to 
act  Then  I  got  upon  a  chair,  tore  off 
some  of  the  laths,  until  there  was  room 
for  the  passage  of  a  body,  and  slowly 
drew  the  Jx>dy  through  the  opening.  It 
was  a  trying  task,  but  after  repeated 
efforts  I  got  it  upon  my  shoulders  and 
stepped  down  off  the  chair.  I  placed 
the  body  on  the  floor,  jerked  from  the 
bed  a  pillow  and  a  comforter,  and  put 
them  under  it.  Then  I  took  the  towd 
and  washed  the  blood  stains  from  the 
fece  and  hair.  When  it  was  done  I  recog- 
nized Jerry,  the  peddler.  1  forced  some 
brandy  down  him,  and  worked  over  him 
for  some  time.  When  he  had  revived  I 
spoke  to  him: 
"Jerry,  don't  you  know  me?" 
**I  renfember,  I  remember  you.  Thank 
God  you  have  found  me.  Oh!  I  have 
been  cruelly  hurt  I  cannot  live.** 
"O,  yes,  you  can,  <dd  fiiend,"  I  said. 
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*'No,  no«    What  day  is  it?"  he  asked. 

•It  B  nearty  Friday  morning." 

•Two  days  in  that  hole—"  he  faltered. 
I  gave  him  some  more  brandy.  Then 
weakly  and  with  difficulty  he  told  me 
his  story ;  how  he  had  been  thrown 
into  the  loft  and  had  laid  in  a  stupor 
until  the  night  before;  and  that  he  had 
groped  around  in  the  darkness  until  he 
was  attracted  by  the  firelight  flickering 
through  the  broken  lath  and  plaster;  how 
he  had  made  his  way  to  the  hole  and 
there  lay  until  I  found  him.  When  he 
got  through  I  felt  his  pulse.  It  was  very 
weak  and  his  wound  was  bleeding  freely. 
I  offered  him  some  more  brandy. 

**No— no.    ril  not  take  any  more— 'tis 


'1  must  go  at  once  for  a  doctor,  Jerry," 
I  hurriedly  ssdd. 

**No— no — don't  leave  me,"  he  said, 
clinging  to  my  hand,  "I  can't  live.  My 
car^p^t— b-a-g." 

I  instantly  remembered  and  brought 
the  litttle  carpet-bag  from  under  the  bed. 
His  fiaice  lit  up  with  a  smile  as  I  handed 
it  to  him  and  he  clasped  it  with  both  hands. 

'Thank  you, ' '  he  said  very  fiun tly .  He 
hugged  the  little  bag  close  to  his  breast 

'*MoUy,  M-o-l-l-y." 

The  death  rattle  sounded  in  his  throat 
He  had  yielded  the  ghost. 

I  was  still  kneeling  by  his  side,  over- 
come with  feelings  of  grief,  when  I  felt 
both  arms  gripped  and  a  gruff  voice  say: 

"Not  a  move  or  you'll  be  where  the 
peddlers'  gone." 

I  felt  the  cold  muzzle  of  a  revolver 
against  my  forehead  and  did  as  com- 
manded. They  went  through  my  pock- 
ets and  took  all  my  money  and  my  watch. 

'This  beats  the  peddler's  pile,"  said 
the  scarred  brother. 

They  then  bound  me  to  the  bed  post 
with  strong  cord  and  left  the  room.  Out- 
side one  of  them  said,  ''What  shall  we  do 
with  the  old  woman." 

''Nail  her  in  her  room;  then  we  get  out 
for  the  border."  Their  footsteps  died  out 
in  the  distance.  Presently  I  heard  a 
hammering.  After  that  a  clatter  of  hoo& 
past  the  house  and  then  all  was  silent 
The  candle  was  still  burning.  After  they 
went,  I  looked  around  the  room.    Poor 


Jerry  lay  stretched  out  with  staring  eyes. 
The  candle  flickered  and  spluttered,  cast- 
ing shadows  over  the  barren  room.  I  tried 
to  look  elsewhere,  but  my  gaze  always 
wandered  back  to  where  the  dead  man 
lay. 

The  candle  flickered  and  went  out  I 
took  no  notice  of  it  for  a  while.  Sud- 
denly I  heard  strange  sounds  throughout 
the  house,  creakings  and  muffled  footfalls. 
The  wind  probably  whistling  through  the 
crevasses  and  cracks.  It  made  me  feel 
very  uncomfortable.  I  looked  fascin- 
atedly at  the  dead  man.  I  could  see,  by 
the  light  from  the  window,  the  dim  out- 
line of  his  form,  and  the  ghastly  face  and 
the  eyes  staring— staring.  Fear  fed  on 
fear  until  I  almost  screamed  with  horror. 
I  think  if  my  will  had  not  forced  my 
thoughts  back  to  reason  I  should  have 
gone  m&d.  I  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  alternately  praying  and  talking 
to  myself.  When  day  broke  I  felt  to 
thank  God!  Sdll,  there  was  no  relief. 
The  cords  cut  my  wrists  cruelly.  At 
intervals  I  heard  a  muffled  beating,  I 
divined  that  the  old  woman  was  trying 
to  get  out  A  rat  stole  carefully  towards 
Jerry's  body.  I  cried  out  and  it  ran 
back  into  its  hole  only  to  reappear  at 
intervals;  but  by  yells  and  shrieks  I 
kept  it  from  his  body.  About  noon  it 
began  to  snow.  Even  if  succor  came, 
there  was  no  chance  to  catch  the  mur- 
derers. No  one  dare  venture  far  in  such 
a  storm. 

I  heard  a  sound  outside.  The  old 
woman  must  have  broken  the  fastenings. 
A  moment  later  the  door  was  pushed 
open  and  she  stuck  her  head  in.  She 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Jerry's  body  and 
ran  howling  from  the  room.  I  called  to 
her  in  vain.  Nearly  an  hour  passed  be- 
fore I  heard  voices  in  the  kitchen;  men 
stamping  the  snow  off  their  feet.  They 
soon  came  into  the  room,  the  old  woman  in 
the  rear  peeping  expectantly  and  curiously 
around.  They  cut  the  cords  that  bound 
me,  which  was  a  pleasant  relief.  I  briefly 
told  them  what  had  happened.  They 
left  the  room  to  find  a  stretcher.  I  stooped 
and  closed  Jerry's  eyelids,  then  picked 
up  the  little  carpet  bag  and  opened  it. 
I    was  curious   to   know    its  contents. 
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They  were  few.  A  package  of  letters 
tied  with  blue  ribbon,  the  daguerreotype 
of  a  pretty  girlish  face,  and  a  pair  of 
baby  shoes! 

Alas!  Sad  memories  of  the  past! 

Poor  Jerry!  Ken  Denys. 


Whbrb  to  put  a  stamp  on  a  letter. 
— It  has  become  a  custom  which  all 
thoughtful  persons  always  observe,  to 
place  the  stamp  on  the  upper  right-hand 
comer  of  the  envelope,  but  few  people 
have  ever  stopped  to  think  what  was  the 
reason  for  this  choice  of  position.  The 
canceling  stamp  and  the  postmarking 
stamp  are  fastened  side  by  side  upon  the 
same  handle,  and  if  the  stamp  is, correct- 
ly placed  one  blow  makes  both  impres- 
sions. If,  however,  the  stamp  is  on  the 
lower  right-hand  comer  the  postmark 
falls  on  the  address,  and  both  are  illegi* 
ble,  while  if  the  stamp  is  on  the  left-hand 
side,  the  postmark,  which  is  always  a|  the 
left  of  the  canceler,  does  not  strike  the 
envelope  at  all, and  a  second  blow  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  it  So,  if  the  stamp  is  any- 
where except  in  the  upper  right-hand 
comer,  in  makes  just  twice  as  much 
work  for  the  clerk,  and  this,  where  he  is 
stamping  many  thousand  pieces  every  day 
is  no  small  matter.  There  has  been  in 
use  for  some  time,  in  the  post-office  in 
Boston,  a  number  of  canceling  machines, 
into  which  the  letters,  all  faced  upwards, 


are  fed.  These  machines,  if  the  stamps 
are  correcdy, placed,  do  the  work  quite 
well,  leaving  on  the  envelope  the  row  of 
long  black  lines  which  we  all  have  no- 
ticed on  Boston  letters. 

I  am  not  able  to  leara,  however,  that 
there  is  any  other  office  in  the  country, 
as  yet,  which  uses  these.  The  Boston 
office  has  also,  quite  recently,  put  in 
operation  a  most  ingenious  machine  for 
canceling  and  postmarking  postal  cards, 
which  differs  from  the  other  in  the  greater 
rapidity  of  its  work.  Two  hundred 
cards  can  be  placed  in  it  at  once,  a  crank 
is  turned,  and  click,  click!  they  fall  into 
a  basket  all  stamped.— .Sf.  Nicholas. 


Finland,  the  north-westem  province 
of  Russia,  is  a  country  seven  hundred 
miles  long  and  on  an  average  two  hund- 
red miles  wide,  embracing  an  area  neariy 
one  and  a  fourth  times  that  of  the  British 
Isles.  It  has  a  commerce  of  considerable 
importance,  several  interesting  towns,  a 
university  enrolling  seventeen  hundred 
students  annually,  a  hardy,  thrifty  peasant 
population,  and  scenery  peculiarly  and 
characteristically  its  own.  And  yet  there 
is  perhaps  no  civilized  country  of  equal 
importance  about  which  Americans  know 
so  little.  Two  very  interesting  articles  on 
Finland  appear  in  the  Febmary  number 
of  Harper's  Magazine.  Both  are  cop- 
iously illustrated. 
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The  bow  of  God's  mercy  is  spanning  death's 
river, 

With  a  halo  luminous,  bright  I 
While  enthroned  fiar  above,  in  glory  forever. 

He  sits,  who  commanded  the  light. 

With  quiet  composure. Faith  looks  o'er  the  valley. 
His  clear  shining  footsteps  have  trod; 

On  His  word  reposing,  disarming  its  terrors. 
Beholds  the  &ir  City  of  God. 

Mighty  science,  tho'  piercing  mysterious  dark- 
ness. 
Yet  CeuIs  to  lead  on  to  this  goal  ; 
Reaching  backward,  or  down  'neath  ocean's 
bed  &thoms. 
Ne'er  answers  this  question  of  soul. 


Great  nature  alone  fidls  to  solve  this    dread 
problem, 

Tho'  its  secret  chambers  we  probe; 
By  its  light  only,  this  want  is  unanswered, 

And  were  but  a  dark  weary  load. 

Did  not  this  assurance  of  Truth's  revelation. 

No  sophistry  ever  can  dim, 
"That  He  ever  liveth"— our  risen  Redeemer— 

And  we  shall  live  also  in  Him. 

Death  is  the  gateway — an  entrance  to  rest. 

We  but  cross  its  narrow  divide; 
To  awake  in  His  likeness,  to  reign  with  the 
blest, 
Where  soul  wants  are  all  satisfied. 

JL,  M,  HewHngs. 
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After  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch  had 
been  cruelly  murdered  by  a  mob  at 
Carthage  Jail,  Apostle  Pratt  remained  in 
Nauvoo,  where  he  labored  with  the 
Twelve  Apostles  in  the  management 
of  the  af&irs  of  the  church,  during 
the  difficulties  that  succeeded  the  death 
of  the  Prophet  and  Patriarch..  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1844,  he  entered 
into  celestial  marriage,  having  two  wives 
sealed  to  him  by  President  Brigham 
Young,  who  now,  with  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  held  the  highest  authority  in 
the  Church,  holding  the  right,  as  did  the 
Prophet,  to  administer  in  all  its  ordi- 
nances^ 

The  following  year,  in  the  summer  of 
1845,  he  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
branches  of  the  Church  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States.  About  this  time  mob 
violence  again  began  to  assert  itself 
against  the  Saints  in  Illinois,  and  Elder 
Pratt  issued  two  proclamations  from  New 
York  to  the  Saints  throughout  his  mission, 
in  which  he  announced  the  end  of  Ameri- 
can liberty,  as  indicated  in  the  movement 
to  expel  the  Saints  from  Illinois,  enumer- 
ated their  sufferings  and  fervently  ap- 
pealed to  all  connected  with  the  Church  in 
those  parts,  to  gather  out  and  assist  in 
the  defense  of  their  brethren  and  sisters, 
and  in  relieving  their  sufferings. 

In  November,  1845,  ^^  issued  his  fare- 
well message  in  those  parts,  prior  to  tak- 
ing his  departure  for  Nauvoo  to  join  the 
Saints  in  their  removal  westward.  On 
his  return  he  received  some  property 
^thad  fallen  to  his  wife  Sarah,  and 
with  this  means  he  purchased  a  carriage 
and  a  span  of  horses,  with  which  he 
journeys!  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  arrived 
sometime  A  December,  having  been 
absent  on  this  mission  about  six  months. 

During  the  latter  part  of  December, 
1845,  and  in  January,  1846,  the  Nauvoo 
Temple  being  sufficiently  finished,  he 
worked  with  the  Twelve  and  othei 
brethren  and  sisters,  giving  endowments 
and  doing  work  for  the  dead.  The  mobs 
did  not  cease  thdr  violence,  nor  did  they 
seem  satisfied  in  wreaking  their  vengeance 
on  innocent  men  whom  they  had  cruelly 
butchered,  but  they  were  determined  on 


driving  the  Saints  from  their  comfortable 
homes  into  a  cold  bleak  wilderness. 

The  exodus  from  Nauvoo  commenced 
in  the  fore  part  of  February,  1846.  Elder 
Pratt  and  family,  consisting  of  four  wives 
and  three  small  children — the  youngest  a 
babe  only  three  weeks  old — bade  adieu 
to  their  comfortable  home  in  the  dty  of 
Nauvoo  and  started  for  the  great  west. 
This  was  on  February  14th,  1846.  They 
crossed  the  Mississippi  river  and  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  the  encampment  on 
Sugar  Creek,  where  they  found  the  camp 
suffering  considerably  from  the  storm 
and  cold.  They  remained  encamped  at 
this  place  for  a  number  l,of  days.  Presi- 
dent Young  and  the  most  of  the  Twelve 
had  arrived  with  their  wagons  and  the 
camp  at  this  time  had  greatly  enlarged. 
In  the  meantime  they  were  visited  by 
several  snow  storms  and  the  weather  be- 
came intensely  cold,  the  thermometer,  ac- 
cording to  Orson  Pratt's  notes,  ranging 
as  follows: 
February,  36th.  at   6  p.  im 

27th,    "    6  a.  m. 

"        **    6  p.  m. 

flSth 


midnight 

6  a.  m. 

noon 

6  p.  m. 


10°  above  zero. 

21° 
20° 

26° 


The  Mississippi  froze  over  and^the  ice 
soon  became  sufficiently  .firm  for  the 
crossuig  of  teams,  which  brought  over 
the  rest  of  the  camp. 

"During  our  stay  at  Sugar  Creek, "  says 
Orson  Pratt's  notes,  "I  obtained  by 
means  of  a  quadrant  and  an  artificial 
horizon  of  quicksilver,  a  meridian  ob- 
servation of  the  sun  from  which  I  de- 
duced the  latitude  of  the  camp  and 
found  the  same  40^32^.  By  a  number  of 
observations  with  the  quadrant,  I  had 
previously  ascertained  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  the  Temple  at  Nauvoo; 
the  latitude  being  40°  35^  48^^,  the  longi- 
tude 91°  10^  45^^.  A  quadrant,  however, 
is  a  very  imperfect  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  longitude,  as  an  error  of  one 
minute  (i^)  in  the  mstrument  itself,  or  in 
J  he  observation,  would  produce  in  the 
lalculated  longitude  an  error  of  thirty 
miles.    It  is  a  misfortune  that  we  have 
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no  sextant  in  the  camp;  neither  a  tele- 
scope of  sufficient  power  to  observe  the 
immersions  and  emersions  of  Jupiter's 
sateiites." 

''March  i.  This  afternoon  the  general 
camp  moved  about  five  miles  to  the 
northwest,  and  after  scraping  away  the 
snow  we  pitched  our  tents  and,  building 
large  fires,  soon  found  ourselves  as  com- 
fortable as  circumstances  would  permit. 
This  evening,  the  sky  being  clear,  I  ob- 
tained the  altitude  of  the  North  Polar 
Star,  from  which  the  latitude  of  the 
camp  was  ascertained  to  be  40®  34^  52^^; 
the  thermometer  standing  at  midnight  at 

At  this  place  there  had  been  obtained 
a  job  of  making  rails  for  com  by  mem- 
bers of  the  camp  who  had  arrived  a  few 
days  before,  by  which  means  food  was 
obtained  for  their  animals.  Two  gentle- 
m'en  from  the  interior  of  Iowa,  who  had 
been  seen  a  few  days  before  at  the  last 
encampment,  visited  this  place  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  trade  for  Elder 
Pratt's  dwelling  louse  and  the  lot  on 
which  it  Stood,  and  a  lot  adjoining  it  on 
the  south.  This  property  being  in  a 
business  part  of  the  city,  and  adjoining 
the  Temple  square  on  the  north,  was 
considered  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
pleasant  in  Nauvoo.  Before  the  decree 
of  banishment  was  issued  against  the 
Saints  by  thdr  persecutors,  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  worth  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. But  now  the  owner  was  compelled 
to  leave  it  unsold  or  take  the  small  sum 
of  three  hundred  dollars,  and  receive 
payment  therefor,  property  at  a  very  high 
price.  These  gentlemen  offered  four 
yoke  of  oxen  with  yokes  and  three 
chains,  one  wagon  and  eight  barrels  of 
flour.  The  next  morning  the  camp 
moved  on  and  Elder  Pratt  rode  ahead  on 
horseback  to  Farmington  and  saw  the 
stock  the  gentlemen  wished  to  trade  him 
for  his  Nauvoo  property,  but  nothing  was 
determined  011  conclusively  that  day. 
He  overtook  the  camp  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Des  Moines  river,  four  miles  below 
Farmington.  By  an  observation  of  the 
Pole  Star  he  determined  the  latitude  to  be 

"March  3.  At  7  a.  m.  the  thermometer 


stood  at  23**.  The  camp  moved  for- 
ward, following  up  the  general  course  of 
the  river,  and  encamped  four  miles  above 
Farmington.  A  meridian  observation  of 
Sinus  determined  the  latitude  to  be  40^ 

42^  ^e^r 

"March  4.  At  8  a.  -m.  thermometer 
stood  at  43^.  The  roads  being  muddy 
and  some  wagons  and  harness  being 
broken,  the  camp  remained  until  next 
day.  Elder  Pratt  concluded  the  bargain 
for  his  house  and  lot  and  gave  deeds  for 
the  same.  By  the  request  of  the  citizens 
of  Farmington,  the  band  of  music  from 
the  camp  visited  them  and  gave  them  a 
concert,  much  to  their  satisfaction. 
Bishop  Miller,  with  a  portion  of  the-camp, 
moved  onward  in  a  westerly  direction." 

"March  5.  To-day  the  most  of  the 
camp  moved  forward,  fording  the  Des 
Moines  river  at  Bonaparte  Mills.  The 
roads  being  very  muddy  some  of  the 
teams  were  unable  to  draw  their  loads. 
The  most  of  the  camp  proceeded  about 
twelve  miles  and  encamped  on  Indian 
Creek;  the  remainder  encamped  about 
seven  miles  back.  By  an  observation 
of  the  Pole  Star  the  latitude  of  the  en- 
campment on  Indian  Creek  showed  40*^ 

42^  51'^" 

March  6th,  at  7  a.  m.  the  thermometer 
stood  at  35®.  The  camp  here  waited 
until  the  wagons,  which  were  obliged  to 
stop  seven  miles  back,  came  up.  P.  P. 
Pratt  and  some  others  moved  on  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  to  find  some  employ- 
ment which  was  supposed,  from  reports, 
could  be  obtained.  The  next  morning 
at  seven  o'clock — thermometer  32**— 
Orson  Pratt  and  wagons  started  with  the 
expectation  of  stopping  a  few  miles 
ahead,  and  working  on  the  job  which  he 
supposed  could  be  secured.  •After  arriv- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  he  found  it  could 
not  be  obtained  on  sufficiently  favorable 
terms,  and  that  his  brother,  P.  P.  Pratt's 
company  and  other  wagons,  had  gone 
on.  They  drove  twelve  miles  farther 
and  stopped  at  Bishop  Miller's  encamp- 
ment at  Fox  River.  In  this  r^on  a 
small  branch  of  the  Church  was  located. 
Some  com  was  contributed  by  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  camp,  and  Bishop 
Miller  had  exerted  himself  in  gathering 
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it  together  at  the  camping  place.  The 
main  body  of  the  Saints  located  within 
three  miles  of  them,  and  the  next  day 
Presidents  Young  and  Kimball  visited 
Orson  Pratt  at  his  tent,  and  said  they  ex- 
pected to  start  with  the  main  camp  on 
the  tenth  instant,  and  desired  that  Elder 
Pratt  should  start  the  same  day.  They 
then  returned  to  their  company  three 
mOes  back.  Bishop  Miller  and  P.  P. 
Pratt  started  with  their  companies  this 
morning. 

On  March  8th  Orson  Pratt  spent  part 
of  the  day  in  hunting,  but  was  unable  to 
idU  anything  except  some  small  game. 
The  weather  was  warm  and  pleasant, 
the  thermometer  at  sunrise  standing  at 
32^  By  a  meridian  observation  of  Sirius 
he  ascertained  the  latitude  of  the  camp  to 
be4o*»42^56'^ 

On  March  loth  Elder  Orson  Pratt,  with 
his  company,  moved  on  in  the  rain  about 
ten  miles,  and  encamped  about  two  miles 
north  of  Bloomfield,  on  the  north  side  of 
Fox  River.  They  remained  at  this 
place  about  ten  days,  waiting  for  the 
main  camp  which  was  detained  by  bad 
roads  about  thirteen  miles  back.  The 
camp  at  this  place  became  somewhat 
scattered  on  account  of  many  having  en- 
gaged work  to  obtain  food  for  both  them- 
selves and  teams.  Here  they  exchanged 
their  horses  for  oxen,  as  the  latter  would 
endure  the  journey  much  better  than 
horses. 

The  next  morning  —  Friday,  the 
twentieth  of  March — at  6:30,  the  ther- 
mometer stood  ID**  below  the  freezing 
point  The  main  camp  having  come  up, 
they  proceeded  on  their  journey  about 
ten  miles  and  pitched  their  tents  for  the 
night  On  the  twenty-first,  at  sunrise, 
the  thermometer  stood  21°.  Feeling 
anxious  to  overtake  Parley  P.  Pratt's 
company,  Orson  Pratt  made  an  early 
start,  traveled  about  twenty  miles  and 
encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Chari- 
ton river,  the  main  camp  being  still  be- 
hind. On  the  twenty-second,  the  day 
being  rainy  and  unpleasant  the  camp 
moved  only  seven  miles.  The  next  day 
they  traveled  through  the  rain  and  deep 
mud,  about  six  miles,  and  encamped 
on  the  west  branch  of     Shoal   Creek. 


The  heavy  rains  having  rendered  the 
prairies  impassable,  the  several  camps 
became  very  much  separated  from  each 
other,  and  they  were  compelled  to  re- 
main as  they  were  for  some  two  or  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  their  animals- 
were  fed  upon  the  limbs  and  bark  of 
trees,  for  the  g^rass  had  not  yet  started,, 
and  they  were  a  number  of  miles  from> 
any  inhabited  country,  and  therefore,  it 
was  very  inconvenient  to  send  for  grain. 
The  heavy  rains  and  snows,  together 
with  the  frosty  night,  rendered  their  situ- 
tion  very  uncomfortable. 

March  25.  Orson  Pratt  went  out 
hunting,  but  was  unable  to  kill  anything 
but  a  wild  turkey.  The  next  day  he 
visited  President  Young  and  the  main 
camp,  about  fifteen  miles  east,  where  a 
council  was  held  with  the^Twelve  and  the 
general  officers  r«pectirtg  a  more  per- 
fect organization;  after  which  Orson 
Pratt  returned  seven  miles  and  stayed  all 
night  with  his  brother  Parley.  On  the 
27th,  President  Brigham  Young  and 
council  met  at  Shoal  Creek  and  com- 
pleted the  organization  of  the  camp  by 
appointing  captains  over  hundreds,  over 
fifties,  and  over  tens,  and  over  all  these,  a 
president  and  counselors,  together  with 
other  necessary  officers.  After  the  coun- 
cil Orson  Pratt  returned  to  his  own 
company. 

Tuesday  31st  The  day  being  pleasant 
an  observation  for  the  true  time  was  ob- 
tained. The  latitude  of  Orson  Pratt's 
portion  of  the  camp,  on  the  west  branch 
of  Shoal  Creek,  was  ascertained  to  be 
40**  Afy  l"\  longitude,  by  lunar  distance, 

The  following  is  from  the  private 
journal  of  Orson  Pratt : 

"Sunday,  April  5.  A  portion  of  our 
camp  met  together,  to  offer  up  our  sacra- 
ment to  the  Most  High.  After  a  few  re- 
marks by  myself  and  Bishop  Miller,  we 
proceeded  to  break  bread,  and  adminis- 
ter in  the  holy  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  At  6  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
we  met  with  captains  of  companies  to 
make  some  arrangements  for  sending 
twelve  or  fourteen  miles  to  the  setde- 
ment  for  com  to  sustain  our  animals." 

"Monday  6th.    This  morning,  at  the 
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usual  hour  of  prayer,  we  bowed  before 
the  Lord  with  thankful  hearts,  it  being 
just  sixteen  years  since  the  organization 
of  the  Church,  and  we  were  truly  grate- 
ful for  the  many  manifestations  of  the 
goodness  of  God  towards  us  as  a  people. 
The  weather  is  still  wet  and  rainy.  Nine 
or  ten  wagons,  with  four  yoke  of  oxen 
each,  have  started  this  morning  for  the 
settlements  to  obtain  com.  In  the  evening 
we  were  visited  by  a  heavy  thunder 
storm,  accompanied  by  a  high  wind  and 
hail.  Most  of  the  tents,  which  were 
pitched  upon  high  ground,  were  blown 
down,  and  the  inmates  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  the  storm.  The  water  in  Shoal 
Creek  arose  in  a  very  few  minutes  sev- 
eral feet  in  height,  and  threatened  to 
overflow  its  banks  and  disturb  our  tents. 

"Tuesday  7th.  This  morning  the 
mud  was  somewhat  frozen;  the  ther- 
mometer standing  at  %9^.  The  day  is 
rainy  and  disagreeably  wet,  and  the  mud 
very  deep.** 

*  Wednesday  8th.  Our  teams  which 
were  sent  three  days  ago  after  com  re- 
turned, the  most  of  them  empty,  and  we 
find  it  very  difficult  to  sustain  our  ani- 
mals,** 

'Thursday  9th,  After  remaining  here 
about  three  weeks,  we  concluded  to 
move  on  slowly.  The  rain  poured  down 
in  torrents.  With  great  exertion  a  part  of 
the  camp  were  enabled  to  get  about  six 
miles,  while  others  were  stuck  fast  in  the 
deep  mud.  We  encamped  at  a  point  of 
timber  about  sunset,  after  being  drenched 
several  hours  in  rain.  The  mud  and 
water  in  and  around  our  tents  were  ankle 
•deep,  and  the  rain  still  continued  to  pour 
clown  without  any  cessation.  We  were 
obliged  to  cut  brush  and  limbs  of  trees, 
and  throw  them  upon  the  ground  in  our 
tents,  to  keep  our  beds  from  sinking  in 
the  mire.  Those  who  were  unable  to 
reach  the  timber,  suffered  much  on  ac- 
count of  cold,  having  no  fuel  for  fires. 
Our  animals  were  turned  loose  to  look 
out  for  themselves;  the  bark  and  limbs  of 
trees  were  their  principal  food.** 

''Saturday  nth.  During  the  night  the 
mud  froze  hard.  To  any  but  Saints,  our 
circumstances  would  have  been  very 
discouraging,  for  it  seemed  to  be  with  the 


greatest  difficulty  that  we  could  preserve 
our  animals  from  actual  starvation,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  send  off  several  days' 
journey  to  the  Missouri  setdements  on 
the  south  to  procure  grain.  Many  of  the 
people  were  nearly  destitute  of  food,  and 
many  women  and  children  sufiered 
much  from  exposure  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  from  the 
lack  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
they  were  in  former  times  accustomed 
to  enjoy.  But  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
temporal  afflictions,  the  Saints  were  com- 
forted in  anticipation  of  better  days;  they 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  these 
light  afflictions  would  cease,  and  when 
they  would  have  the  privil^e  of  sitting 
under  their  own  vine  and  fig  trees,  with 
none  to  molest  them  or  make  them 
afraid.  They  were  willing  to  endure 
hardships  and  privations,  for  the  sake  of 
escaping  the  unrelenting  persecutions  of 
Gentile  Christians,  from  whom  they  had 
received  for  many  years  nothing  but 
cruelty  and  the  most  heart-rendering  op- 
pression. Their  desire  was  to  establish 
themselves  in  some  lonely  valley  of  the 
mountains,  in  some  sequestered  spot, 
where  they  and  their  children  could  wor- 
ship God  and  obey  His  voice,  and  prepare 
themselves  for  the  glory  which  is  to  be 
revealed  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ 
With  these  glorious  anticipations,  cheer- 
fulness and  joy  seemed  to  animate  every 
countenance,  and  sufferings  were  en- 
dured without  murmuring.  The  Twelve 
and  others  of  the  authorities  met  in  coun- 
cil, and  determined  to  leave  the  settle- 
ments still  further  on  our  left,  and  launch 
forth  upon  the  broad  prairies  on  the 
northwest,  which  were  for  hundreds  of 
miles  entirely  uninhabited.** 

''Monday  13th.  The  weather  is  yet 
cold;  the  thermometer  standing,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  3^  below  the 
freezing  point  Our  wagons  which  were 
sent  after  com  returned,  and  after  feeding 
our  half-famished  cattie  and  horses,  we 
resumed  our  journey.  Our  teams  were 
so  weak,  and  the  roads  so  bad,  we  were 
unable  to  proceed  more  than  about  six 
miles.** 

'Tuesday  14th.  We  moved  forward 
about  one  mile  and  encamped.'    Some 
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scanty  feed  began  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  the  wettest  portions  of  the 
pxairie,  but  the  nights  were  still  too  cold 
for  the  grass." 

*  Thursday  i6th.  We  proceeded  a  few 
miles  farther,  and  arrived  in  a  very  pleas- 
ant grove,  which  we  called  Paradise,  in 
latitude  40^  44^  7^^  About  one  mile  to 
the  south',  we  found  the  grass  very  good. 
Here  we  stopped  several  days,  a  por- 
tion of  the  camp  being  about  one  mile 
north,  at  a  place  which  they  named  Pleas- 
ant Point" 

''Wednesday  22nd.  We  continued  our 
journey  about  eight  miles,  and  encamped 
over  night  Rattlesnakes  were  quite 
plentiful;  numbers  were  seen  in  various 
places  about  our  camp;  some  of  our  ani- 
mals were  badly  poisoned,  but  the  most 
of  them  were  cured,  some  in  one  way 
and  some  in  another." 

'•Friday  24th.  Yesterday  we  traveled 
about  eight  miles,  to-day,  six  miles.  We 
came  to  a  place  which  we  named  Garden 
Grove.  At  this  point  we  determined  to 
form  a  small  settlement  and  open  farms 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  and  such  as 
were  unable  at  present  to  pursue  their 
journey  farther,  and  also  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor  who  were  yet  behind." 

Milando  Pratt. 


WITHIN  AN  ACE. 

I  NEVER  put  my  foot  in  a  cage  or 
bucket  to  go  down  a  mine,  without  a 
feeling  of  fiaiintness  coming  over  me. 

I  was  mining  at  Silver  Cliff,  Colorado. 
My  shaft  was  thirty-six  feet  into  the 
mountain.  I  had  but  one  man  employed, 
and  he  was  a  green  hand.  His  work  was 
to  lower  me  in  the  bucket,  when  I  put  in 
the  shots  of  powder,  and  to  haul  up  the 
ore  after  the  explosion.  When  the  shots 
were  tamped,  and  the  fiise  lighted,  he 
hauled  me  to  the  surface. 

As  a  precaution,  in  case  of  the  windlass 
breaking,  I  placed  a  ladder  in  the  shaft, 
but  so  heavy  were  the  shots  that  the 
rungs,  with  the  exception  of  two  at  the 
top,  had  been  blown  out,  and  the  ladder 
was  removed. 

The  windlass  was  aged  and  very 
rickety. 


The  last  day  Higgins  worked  for  me,  I 
was  lowered  to  th^  bottom  of  the  shaft 
amidst  the  creaking  of  the  windlass,  and 
the  tune  of  "Champagne  Charlie."  Hig- 
gins was  red  headed  and  rank  of  growth,, 
but  proud  of  his  lineage.  He  did  things 
with  the  ah-  of  a  prestidigitator. 

I  put  in  two  heavy  shots  of  giant  pow- 
der, tamped  them  well,  lighted  the  fuse, 
placed  my  foot  in  the  bucket,  gave  the 
order  to  haul  away,  and  was  drawn  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  the  shaft  with 
'Champagne  Charlie"  still  floating  from 
the  lips  of  my  Titan. 

When  half-way  up,  the  bucket  stopped^ 
and  "Champagne  Charlie"  suddenly 
ceased.  I  looked  up.  The  rope  had 
wound  around  the  windlass  where  it  fits 
in  the  curbing. 

.  Before  I  could  shout  to  Higgins  to  hold 
the  handle,  while  I  climbed  the  rope,  he 
began  to  lower  me. 

"For  Heaven's  sake!  Haul  me  up  quick^ 
it's  certain  death  here!" 

There  was  a  strain  on  the  rope,  the 
bucket  went  down  rapidly  for  a  few  feet, 
stopped,  then  started  up  again,  every- 
thing apparently  all  right  Suddenly  I 
felt  a  check,  a  sudden  wrench  on  the 
windlass,  and  then  a  crash!  I  think  for 
one  brief  moment  my  heart  ceased  to 
beat 

I  dropped  eighteen  feet,  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft,  and  had  scarcely  struck 
before  the  'windlass,  rope  and  all  came 
down  on  top  of  me.  As  I  fell,  I  saw  the 
four  perpendicular  rock  walls,  the  fuse 
burning  rapidly  into  the  powder,  and  the 
wrecked  windlass  and  rope. 

I  lay  on  my  side  fast  losing  conscious- 
ness. The  sickening  thought  came  over 
me  that  my  remains  would  look  like 
chopped  meat.  Mechanically  I  reached 
over  to  those  two  little  jets  of  flame. 

Puff! 

Thank  God,  it  had  not  begun  to  spitt 

Puff! 

The  mountain  seemed  suddenly  to  close 
over  me.    I  had  fainted. 
^    If  #  «  *  ♦ 

It  was  several  weeks  before  I  recovered. 
When  I  did,  my  ambition  for  mining  was 
gone  forever. 

Ken  Denys* 
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"Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  bled, 
Scots,  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led  I" 

A  Short  distance,  possibly  two  miles, 
from  the  historic  old  town  of  Stirling,  in 
Scotland,  lies  the  little  village  of  Ban- 
nockbum. 

To  the  tourist  who  had  neglected  to 
familiarize  himself  with  Scottish  his- 
tory, there  would  be  in  this  particular 
village  nothing  to  excite  his  curiosity  to 
any  greater  degree  than  the  ordinary  vil- 
lage of  the  same  size  and  appearance  so 
common  in  Scotland,  and  he  would  be 
very  apt  to  pass  it  by  without  entertaining 
for  a  moment  the  idea  of  spending  any 
time  within  its  confines.  But  to  the  one 
who  had  made  the  study  of  the  history  of 
Scodand  a  part  of  his  education,  it  would 
be  an  attractive  and  reminiscent  spot  and 
he  would  no  more  think  of  passing  it  b^ 
unnoticed  than  he  would  the  famous  Holy- 
rood  at  Edinburgh,  Although  its  histori- 
cal associations  may  not  be  so  varied  and 
fascinating  as  those  of  Holyrood,  yet  it 
was  Bannockbum  that  made  po^ible  the 
most  important  and  entertaining  part  of 
Holyrood's  history.  If  Bannockbum  had 
told  a  different  story  than  it  tells  to-day, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  goodly 
portion  of  Scotland's  entire  history  would 
have  had  a  far  different  and  less  interest- 
ing rendering.  It  was  at  Bannockbum 
that  the  invading  hosts  of  a  powerful  foe 
were  repelled  and  hurled  back,  weaken- 
ed and  disordered  upon  their  own  soil,  a 
valiant  and  generous  king  firmly  seated 
on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  and  the  cher- 
ished liberties  of  his  subjects  seciu-ed. 

The  year  1306,  A.  D.,  found  Robert 
Bruce,  a  scion  of  a  noble  Scotch-English 
family,  in  the  service  of  Edward  I. ,  King 
of  England.  At  the  eamest  solicitations 
of  friends  and  the  promptings  of  his  own 
heart,  he  determined  to  abjure  his  allegi- 
ance to  that  sovereign,  accept  the  prof- 
fered crown  of  Scotiand,  to  which  he  had 
been  a  rightful  claimant  for  some  time, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  deliverance  of 
that  country  from  the  bondage  which 
England  had  determined  for  it  and  had 
nearly  accomplished.  He  secretly  quitted 
London  one  night,  accompanied  only  by 
a  tmsted  servant,  hastened  to  Scotiand 


and  gathering  together  a  few  of  his  adher- 
*ents,  was  crowned  king  at  Scone,  in  the 
spring  of  the  year  above  named.  His 
coronation  took  place  under  anything  but 
auspicious  circumstances.  The  heroic 
Sir  William  Wallace,  who  had  fought  so 
long  and  faithfully  for  Scottish  freedom 
and  independence,  had  been  defeated 
and  his  army  scattered  by  a  superior 
force  of  English  at  Falkirk,  and  he  him- 
self betrayed  by  treacherous  friends  into 
their  hands,  carried  to  London  in  chains, 
and  there  ignominiously  executed  on 
Tower  Hill. 

The  principal  strongholds  throughout 
the  country  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
English  and  strongly  garrisoned..  Con- 
tentions and  jealousies  had  arisen  among 
many  of  the  powerful  barons,  engender- 
ing feelings  of  hatred  and  distrust  towards 
each  other.  These  feelings  even  led 
some  so  ^  as  the  renouncing  of  the 
cause  of  Scotiand  and  the  swearing  of 
fealty  to  England.  And  here  and  there 
one  would  be  found,  to  all  appearances 
devoted  to  Scotiand  and  her  interests, 
who  never  scrupled  when  opportunity 
offered  to  secretly  convey  intelligence  to 
the  English  of  the  intentions  and  opera- 
tions of  his  more  honorable  and  patriotic 
brethren.  It  was  a  despicable  act  of 
this  kind  that  caused  Bruce,  in  a  fit  of 
rage,  to  slay  John  Comyn,  a  nephew  of 
John  Baliol,  whom  Bmce  succeeded  as 
King  of  Scotland,  in  the  cloisters  of  the 
church  of  the  Gray  Friars,  at  Dumfries; 
a  deed  considered  just  and  right  in  the 
light  of  that  age,  but  which  secured  to 
its  author  the  lasting  enmity  of  that  influ- 
ential family. 

The  common  people,  the  strength  of  a 
nation,  diminished  in  numbers,  poverty- 
stricken  and  burdened  by  a  heavy  taxa- 
tion, the  effects  of  a  protracted  and  dis- 
astrous war,  were  losing  faith  in  their 
leaders  through  their  constant  bickerings 
and  infidelity  and  were  beginning  to  re- 
concile themselves  to  the  belief  that  &te 
had  decreed  that  to  England  they  must 
yield  submission  and  depart  into  bond- 
age. What  feelings — ^feelings  of  the  deep- 
est sorrow  and  humiliation  must  these 
brave  and  liberty-loving  Scots  have  en- 
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dured  when  ttiey  imagined  they  saw  liberty 
and  independence  slipping  from  their 
grasp  forever,  and  the  thralldom  of  bond- 
age like  a  hideous  spectre  staring  them 
tn  the  face.  And  to  add  to  their  oppres- 
sion and  misery,  the  thunders  of  the  Vati- 
can at  Rome  were  turned  against  them 
urging  in  arbitrary  tones  their  uncondi- 
tional compliance  to  England's  imperious 
demands. 

Such  a  condition  of  af&iirs  was  enough 
to  make  a  man,  even  with  Bruce's 
marked  characteristics,  falter  ere  he  un- 
dertook an  undertaking  fraught  with  so 
much  danger.  But  Bruce  did  not  falter 
—not  for  a  moment  Although  presenting 
as  near  as  could  be  the  humiliating  spec- 
tacle of  a  king  without  a  kingdom  and 
assured  by  his  royal  spouse  that  he  might 
be  a  king  for  a  sunmier,  but  never  for  a 
winter;  with  an  indomitable  courage,  an 
unselfish  spirit  and  a  tenacity  of  purpose, 
surpassed  by  no  like  character  of  history, 
he  espoused  the  sacred  cause  of  national 
independence  with  all  its  dangers  and 
stood  by  it  until  success  was  achieved. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  article  to 
follow  Bruce  through  the  years  interven- 
ing between  his  coronation  at  Scone  and 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  eventful  ones 
though  they  are,  but  to  proceed  with  the 
account  of  that  great  and  decisive  battle, 
which  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Scotland, 
so  glorious,  as  to  be  unparalleled  in  her 
history,  and  a  defeat  for  England  so 
crushing,  as  to  be  equalled  only  by  the 
noted  battle  of  Hastings. 

The  year  1314A.  D.,  opened  out  with 
the  cause  of  the  struggling  Septs,  greatly 
in  the  ascendency.  Only  two  fortresses, 
Stirling  and  Berwick,  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  with  Stirling  close- 
ly besi^ed  by  Edward,  brother  of  Bruce. 
It  was  plain  to  be  seen  that  if  the  hopes 
of  England  as  to  the  final  subjugation  of 
Scotland  were  ever  to  be  realized,  that  a 
stronger  effort  than  had  yet  been  put 
forth  must  be  made,  and  that  speedily  too. 
In  Edward  II.  of  England,  Scotland 
had  found  a  less  capable  man  to  deal 
with  than  his  father,  Edward  L, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1307  A.  D. 
The  vacUladng  character  of  this  king 
had  lost  for  him  nearly  all  that  his  able 


father  had  gained  in  Scotland.  The 
policy  pursued  was  typical  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  two  men.  That  of  the  father 
was  strong  and  energetic,  while  that  of 
the  son  was  weak  and  indifferent  The 
gaieties  of  the  court  had  far  greater  at- 
traction for  the  latter  than  the  leadership 
of  the  camp.  His  hatred  for  Scotland, 
and  in  particular  for  Bruce,  whom  he 
designated  as  an  arch-traitor,  was,  how- 
ever, none  the  less  intense  than  that  ex- 
hibited by  his  sire  before  him. 

At  length  aroused  from  his  indolence 
to  a  realizing  sense  of  England's  waning 
power  in  Scotland,  and  the  prompt  and 
vigorous  measure  that  must  be  t^en  in 
order  to  effect  its  restoration  and  triumph, 
Edward,  with  an  energy  and  persever- 
ance that  was  really  surprising  considering 
his  wonted  aversion  to  any  serious  occupa- 
tion, set  to  work  to  collect  an  army  to 
invade  Scotland  that  would  be  irresistible, 
and  with  one  quick  decisive  blow  es- 
tablish at  once  and  forever  England's 
supremacy. 

To  his  own  home  troops  he  added 
levies  from  Ireland  and  Wales,  also  a 
contingent  from  Gascony.'  He  even  en- 
listed in  his  service  soldiers  from  Flanders 
and  other  foreign  powers.  With  an  army 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  excellent- 
ly equipped  with  the  munitions  of  war 
and  tolerably  well  disciplined  for  such  a 
heterogeneous  array,  Edward  set  out 
in  person  for  Scotland  in  June  of  the 
year  last  above  mentioned.  With  rapid 
marches  he  directed  his  course  towards 
Stirling,  which  place  he  was  anxious 
to  reach  before  it  capitulated  to  the 
Scots,  intelligence  having  been  conyeyed 
to  him  to  the  effect  that  Sir  Philip  de 
Mowbray,  its  commander,  had  deter- 
mined to  surrender,  garrison  and  all,  if 
he  were  not  relieved  within  a  stated  time. 
Bruce  sensing  from  the  phase  of  affairs 
that  Stirling  would  be  Edward's  objective 
point  prepared  to  meet  him  there.  His 
available  forces  numbered  only  thirty 
thousand  men  ;  but  a  more  earnest, 
valorous  and  patriotic  body  of  men, 
thoroughly  inured  to  the  hardships  and 
uncertainties  of  war,  was  never  led  to 
victory  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Knowing  full  well  that  he  would  be 
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numerically  weaker  than  his  opponent, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  cavalry, 
Bruce,  in  order  to  remedy  this  deficiency 
as  much  as  possible,  thought  it  best  to 
select  his  position  and  wait  to  be  at- 
tacked. He  accordingly  drew  up  his 
forces  at  Bannockbum,  as  ofiering  the 
best  defensive  &cilities,  and  immediately 
commenced  to  get  in  readiness  for  the 
mighty  conflict  that  was  to  decide 
whether  Scotland  was  to  retain  the  proud 
place  of  a  nation  among  nations  or  be 
relegated  to  the  menial  position  of  a  de- 
pendency among  dependencies. 

Bruce  could  not  possibly  have  selected 
a  more  advantageous  positicm  in  that 
whole  region  of  country.  It  seemed 
as  if  nature  had  designed  that  on  this 
very  spot  the  rights  of  an  oppressed 
people  were  to  be  asserted.  On 
the  right  was  a  hill,  on  the  left  a 
strip  of  marshy  ground,  and  along  the 
entire  front  a  small  brook  wended  its  si- 
lent way.  On  either  side  of  this  brook 
Bruce  had  deep  pits  dug  into  which  were 
driven  istrong  stakes  of  wood  with  the 
ends  uppermost,  sharply  pointed  and  the 
whole  covered  over  with  a  thin  covering  of 
brush  and  turf. 

The  English  appeared  in  sight  on  the 
evening  of  June  23rd,  and  almost  imme- 
diately a  body  of  their  cavalry  headed  by 
the  impetuous  Earlof  Glocester,  encount- 
ered a  detachment  of  Scottish  cavalry  un- 
der the  command  of  Sir  James  Douglass. 
A  sharp  engagement  ensued  in  which  the 
English  were  worsted.  Just  prior  to  this 
encounter  an  exciting  incident  occured 
which  called  into  requisition  those  qualities 
for  which  Bruce  had  long  been  noted— his 
superior  strength  and  courage,  much  to 
the  encouragement  of  the  Scots  and  not 
a  little  to  the  dismay  of  the  English. 

Bruce,  mounted  on  a  horse  of  medium 
size,  and  slight  of  build  but  quick  of 
movement,  was  in  front  of  his  army, 
presumably  there  to  reconnoitre,  when  by 
some  chance  or  other  he  rode  too  near  the 
English  lines  for  absolute  safety.  This  was 
observed  by  the  English  king,  who,  think- 
ing it  an  act  of  defiance  on  the  part  of 
Bruce,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  to  those 
round  him:  '1  marvel  that  no  knight 
among  you  all  is  brave  enough  to  chal- 


lenge so  audacious  a  foe.'^  The  exda. 
mation  was  hardly  finished  ere  a  knight, 
Sir  Henry  Bohun  by  name,  mailed  from 
head  to  foot,  put  spurs  to  his  powerful  war 
steed  and,  with  lance  in  rest,  bore  down 
upon  the  Scottish  king.  Bruce  saw  him 
coming,  but  nothing  daunted,  headed  his 
horse  in  the  direction  of  the  advancing 
knight  and  waited  the  onslaught  armed 
only  with  his  good  strong  battle-axe. 
Swiftly  on  came  the  English  knight 
Motionless  as  a  statue  stood  Scotland's 
hero  king.  In  an  instant  more  and  Bruce 
would  be  unhorsed,  possibly  with  a  ^Ettal 
wound,  thought  the  anxious  lookers  on. 
But  not  so.  With  a  sudden  nimble 
movement  of  his  arm  he  cleverly  dashes 
aside  his  adversary's  lance  and  quick  as 
a  flash  raises  in  his  stirrups  and  with  one 
swing  of  his  ponderous  battle-axe,  cleaves 
the  head  of  the  knight  to  the  very  chin. 
The  war  horse  bears  the  lifeless  body  of 
its  master  back  to  the  English  camp  and 
Bruce  retires  within  his  own  lines.  Dark- 
ness coming  on  prevented  further  hos- 
tilities between  the  contending  armies. 
The  Scots  passed  the  night  in  meditation 
and  prayer;  the  English  in  one  contin- 
uous round  of  revelry. 

The  following  morning  dawned  clear 
and  bright  with  both  sides  in  preparation 
for  the  impending  struggle.  Knights 
clads  in  burnished  steel  and  mounted  on 
richly  caparisoned  steeds,  were  riding  to 
and  fro ;  foot  soldiers,  with  glistening 
spears  and  deadly  bows  and  pikes,  with 
steady  tread,  were  forming  into  line; 
devoted  camp-followers  were  hastily  re- 
moving tents  and  other  paraphernalia  to 
the  rear;  strains  of  music  were  heard 
floating  out  upon  the  morning  air.  It 
was  indeed  a  scene  of  activity  and  grand- 
eur. But  how  soon  to  be  changed  to  one 
of  carnage  and  woe! 

Suddenly  from  the  English  lines  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  is  heard.  It  is  the 
signal  for  a  charge.  The  left  wing  of  the 
English  horse,  led  by  the  fiery  Glocester, 
with  a  rush  bears  down  upon  the  Scottish 
left  centre.  But  it  is  a  rush  to  the  death, 
for  right  on  to  the  fatal  pits  they  go. 
Horses  and  men  are  thrown  into  one 
confiised  mass,  made  terrible  by  the 
shrieks  of  the  wounded  and  the  groans 
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of  the  dying.  The  Scots,  like  so  many 
avenging  angels,  under  the  intrepid 
Douglass,  sweep  down  upon  the  scene, 
giving  the  survivprs  no  time  to  rally. 
But  a  feeble  resistance  is  offered,  and  at 
thb  point  the  English  are  pushed  off  the 
field  beyond  their  very  infiuitry.  The  . 
most  obstinate  fight  is  made  in  the  centre. 
The  gallant  Randolph  has  charge  of  this 
division  of  the  Scots.  A  company  of 
English  archers  occupy  a  strong  position 
00  a  little  eminence,  and  sorely  distress 
the  Scots  by  their  incessant  and  terrific 
discharges  of  arrows.  For  a  moment  the 
English  have  the  advantage.  But  at  the 
instance  of  Bruce  a  flank  movement  is 
made  by  Sir  Robert  Keith  and  the 
troublesome  archers  are  dislodged. 
Bruce  now  presses  forward  with  his  re- 
serves and  the  English  are  thrust  back, 
throwing  some  of  the  rear  squadrons, 
which  Edward  had  ordered  into  action 
and  were  just  coming  up,  into  confusion. 
At  this  critical  moment  the  camp  follow* 
ers,  men  who  were  incompetent  for 
actual  field  service,  women  and  children, 
whom  Bruce  had  stationed  behind  a  hill 
at  the  rear  before  the  commencement  of 
the  batUe,  hear  the  shouts  of  the  Scots, 
and  thinking  that  they  are  shouts  of  vic- 
tory rush  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  in  fiill 
view  of  the  battle  below.  A  more  judi- 
cious and  opportune  move  could  not  have 
been  made.  They  present  such  a  formida- 
ble appearance  that  the  English  conclude 
in  a  moment  that  they  must  be  a  detach- 


ment coming  up  to  join  the  main  body  of 
Scots,  and  at  once  give  way  on  all  sides. 
The  retreat  turns  to  a  panic;  the  panic 
to  a  slaughter,  which  is  continued  to  the 
very  gates  of  Berwick,  a  distance  of 
ninety  miles.  Edward,  narrowly  escap- 
ing capture,  makes  his  way  to  Dunbar, 
thence  by  sea  to  England.  Bannockbum 
is  lost  and  won. 

The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Scots  was 
severe.  On  the  side  of  the  English  it  was 
simply  appalling.  The  rich  spoils  of  the 
English  camp,  even  to  the  royal  tent  and 
its  furnishings,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors. 

It  IS  needless  to  say  that  the  news  of 
this  victory  was  received  with  acclama- 
tions of  joy  and  thanksgiving  by  the 
people  throughout  the  entire  length  and 
breadth  of  Scotland.  How  could  it  be 
received  otherwise  when  it  confirmed  in 
letters  of  blood  Scotland's  independence 
and  Bruce's  titie  to  the  crown.  If  there  is  a 
page  of  Scottish  history  that  is  kept  firesh 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Scotchmen  the 
world  over,  it  is  that  relating  to  Bannock- 
bum. T  K  Stanford. 


"The  Boy  Travelers  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;**  conducted  by  Thos.  W. 
Knox  takes  them  and  those  who  follow 
their  footsteps  in  this  latest  of  Harper's 
books  of  travel,  over  and  through  the 
most  interesting  of  all  civilized  countries 
and  places  of  historic  interest  to  English 
speaking  people  in  the  world. 


GRANT  MY  LONGING,  GRACIOUS  FATHER. 


Grant  my  longing,  Gracious  Father, 
Fire  this  broken  heart  anew; 

As  the  PQgrims  thought  is  homeward, 
So  let  mine  be  up  to  You. 

Who  can  bear  these  burdens  longer, 
Of  regret  and  conscious  loss  ? 

Heal  me,  let  my  load  be  lightened. 
Thou  who  suffered  on  the  cross. 


Wading  deep  in  tribulation 
Who  will  reach  a  helping  hand  ? 

Only  those  who  sink  in  shipwreck, 
Think  of  safety  on  the  land. 

While  my  life  was  young  and  thoughtless 
Lo,  I  wandered  from  the  fold; 

Now,  deserted,  lone, repentant. 
Grant  me  mercy  though  I'm  old. 


Grant  my  longing.  Gracious  Father, 

Fire  this  broken  heart  anew; 
As  the  pilgrims  thought  is  homeward. 

So  let  mine  be  up  to  You. 

E,  H,  Anderson, 
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The  term  "parasite"  is  commonly 
applied  to  any  animal  or  plant  that  lives 
wholly  or  in  part  within  or  upon  the 
body  of  some  other  living  thing.  Con- 
fining our  attention  for  the  present  to 
parasitic  animals  only,  we  may  without 
difficulty  find  many  and  familiar  ex- 
amples. 

Let  us  begin  with  a  creature  of  com- 
mon acquaintance,  the  lively  flea  (figure 


Fig.  a. 
the  flea  appears  as  if  clad  in  mail ;  its 
armor  consists  of  stout  plates,  over- 
lapping along  the  sides  and  tightly 
riveted.  Prominent  among  its  mouth 
parts  is  a  sharp  beak  very  efficient  as  a 
piercing  and  suction  instrament.  The 
flea  here  shown  (figure  i)  though  occa- 
sionally found  about  human  habitations 
is  in  reality  a  parasite  of  the  dog;  its  full 
name  is  PiUex  cants. 

There  is,   however,  a  flea  peculiar  to 
human  kind,  but  this  is  not  common  in 


America;  indeed     some    entomologists 
claim  that  the  insect  does  not  exist  in 


Fig.  I. 
I.)  This  is  a  creature  of  the  family  of 
apUra  or  wingless  insects.  Though  denied 
the  power  of  flight,  it  is  able  to  make  pro- 
digious leaps;  indeed  fleas  have  been 
seen  to  jump  two  hundred  times  their 
own  length.  The  hind  limbs  are  espe- 
cially large  and  muscular,  though  in  all 
parts  the  anatomy  of  the  flea  is  surpris- 
ing.   When  magnified  (as  in  the  sketch) 


Fig.  3. 
this  country.  The  human  flea  i^Pulextrrv- 
tans)  is  sketched  in  figure  2,  and  the  main 
points  of  anatomical  diflerence  between 
it  and  the  dog  flea  can  be  seen  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  drawings. 

The  eggs  of  the  flea  are  deposited  on 
floors  and  in  crevices  of  walls  and  ftimi- 
ture,  amongst  dust  and  dirt.  Mingled 
with  the  tiny  white  eggs  are  a  number  of 
bits  of  clotted  blood  which  the  mother 
flea  prepares  for  her  of&pring.    In  about 


Fig.  4. 
six  or  eight  days  the  egg  gives  forth  a 
small  maggot-like  larva  with  no  exter- 
nal limbs.  The  larval  condition  con- 
tinues for  about  two  weeks,  after  which 
the  creature  ceases  to  eat,  and  advances 
into  the  pupa  stage;  in  this  it  somewhat 
resembles  the  adult  insect.  Figure  3  is  a 
highly  magnified  representation  of  the 
flea  larva  and  pupa. 


a 


Fig.  S. 
Fleas  vary  greatly  in  size  according  to 
the  conditions  under    which    they  live. 
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An  observer  reports   the    existence  of 
enormously  large  fleas  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  near  Montpelher; 
the  insects  are  said  to  be  half  as  large  as 
house  flies .    They  are  described  as  human 
fleas,  and  their  presence  is  ascribed  to 
the  great  numbers  of 
bathers  who  frequent 
^  the  beach  during  the 
^  summer  months. 
Closely  related  to 
the  common  flea  is 
the  troublesome 
chigoe,    a     parasitic 
insect     common     in 
the  warmer  parts  of 
the  American   conti- 
Fig.  6.  nent.    The  chigoe  is 

smaller  than  the  flea,  though  the  effects 
of  its  attacks  are  far  more  distressing. 
A  magnified  view  of  the  creature  is  given 
in  figure  4,  Its  piercing  apparatus  con- 
sists of  a  stout  beak  enclosing  three 
sharp  lancets.  The  female  endeavors  to 
attack  the  human  body,  her  favorite 
place  of  assault  being  beneath  the  nails 
of  the  toes.  If  uninterrupted  she  bores 
her  way  under  the  skm,  and  there  re- 
mains till  she  is  ready  to  deposit  her  eggs. 
Figure  5  represents  a  female  chigoe 
greatly  distended  with  eggs;  the  smaller 
sketch  shows  the  insect  in  natural 
size.  The  presence  of  this  parasite 
beneath  the  skin  gives  rise  to  very  painfiil 
sores. 

Another  insect  to  which  human  beings 
play  the   host   is   the    common     louse 
(figure  6).    All  domestic 
^  animals,  including  birds, 
may  be    troubled   with 
lice.      Man  is  favored  (?) 
^^     above  many  of  the  ani- 
mals; he  has  three  differ- 
ent  kinds    of  lice,    the 
V  commonest  of  which  is 
Fig.  7.  the  head  louse  (^Pedtculus 

capitis^  represented  in  the  sketch.  The 
eggs  of  lice  are  usually  deposited  on  the 
hair  of  the  infested  body;  they  are  com- 
monly called  nits.  The  incubation  period 
extends  over  five  or  six  days.  When  three 
weeks  old  the  young  lice  are  able  to  re- 
produce their  kind.  Lice  are  very  pro- 
lific.    Leowenhoek  stated  that   in  two 


months  a  female  louse  may  produce  many 
thousand  others. 

Among  the  parasitic  companions  of 
anunals,  the  sheep  tick  (figure  7)  may  be 
named.  The  body  of  this  insect  is 
covered  with  hair;  it  is  devoid  of  wings. 
Usually  it  finds  a  home  in  the  wool  of 
sheep,  particularly  of  lambs.  The  insect 
fastens  itself  to  the 
skin  and  lives  by  suck- 
ing blood  from  its 
host.  A  tumor  forms 
on  the  sheep's  body  at 
the  place  of  attach- 
ment Many  so-called 
remedies  have  been  ^ 
suggested,  most  of 
which  are  used  as  dips 
or  washes.  These 
preparations   are  usu-  ^*^'  ®* 

ally  arsenical;  mixtures  of  carbolic  acid 
with  other  substances  are  also  used. 

Figure  8  shows  the  general  appearance 
of  a  common  parasite  of  the  bat;  it  is 
called  the  bat  tick.  Figure  9  is  a  sketch 
of  the  cattle  tick,  most  frequently  found 
upon  the  bodies  of  homed  stock,  though 
it  has  been  met  with  upon  certain  reptiles 
and  small  mammals.  In  figure  10  is 
sketched  a  parasite  of  the  common  house 
fly;  it  has  been  named  Astoma  muscarum. 

Another  parasite,  from  a  very  different 


Fig.  9; 
source  is  the  sugar  mite  (A  cams  Succhari) 
represented  greatly  enlarged  in  figure  11. 
Large  numbers  of  these  may  be  found  in 
raw  moist  sugar.  To  the  unaided  eye 
they  appear  only  as  whitish  specks. 
Persons  who  handle  large  quantities  of 
such  sugar  frequently  suffer  the  disease 
known  as  "grocer's  itch,"  which  is 
probably  caused  by  the  attacks  of  the 
sugar  mites. 
The  skin  disease  called  the  itch  is  due 
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to  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  parasite 
the  itch  mite.    A  highly  magnified  view 
of  this  creature  is  given  in  figure  12,  its 
technical  name  is  Sarcoptes  scabiei.   The 
feet  are  very  small.    The  itch  mite  en- 
deavors to  attack  the  skin 
in  some  protected  part  of 
the    body;    its   presence 
>  gives  rise  to  irritation  and 
serious    inflammation. 
Figure    13  represents    a 
view  of  the  under  surface 
Fig.  10.        Qf  ^e  male  itch-mite. 
A  very  troublesome  class  includes  the 
harvest  mites,  of  which  figures  14  and 
15    are   examples.     All    of    these   are 
very  small,  and  this  characteristic  adds 
to  the  difficulty  of  a 
/  defensetotheirattacks. 
^  Fig.  14  represents  the 
American    harvest 
mite,    and    figure    15 
|v  shows    the     properly 
V  named  irritating   har- 
^   vest  mite.      The  tiny 
dots      beneath     each 
figure    mdicates    the 
>r  ^   ^natural   [size     of   the 

Fig-  "•  creature. 

A  most  singular  parasite  is  the  nose 
mite,  sketched  in  figure  16.  It  was  first 
discovered  in 
the  sabaceous 
follicles  on  the 
human  nose; 
though  it  may 
be  found  in  the 
skin  of  other 
parts  of  the  body. 
When  the  oil 
ducts  of  the  skin 
become  in  any 
way  obstructed, 
the  unctuous  se- 
cretion becomes 
impacted  within 
Fig.  12.  the    ducts;     an 

inflamed  condition  of  the  spot  results, 
with  slight  exterior  swellmg  producing 
pimples.  From  each  of  these  a  tiny 
lump  of  impacted  matter  may  be 
squeezed,  and  in  this  there  may  be  from 
one  to  twenty  of  these  peculiar  mites. 
In  shape  the  nose  mite  suggests  a  very 


tiny  caterpillar ;  as^to  size  each  measures 
about  i-45th  of  an  inch  in  length;  within 
the  skin  duct,  the  little  creature  is  always 
found    with     its 
head  directed  in- 
wards. 

Many  parasit- 
ic worms  are 
known;  of  these, 
we  will  speak 
only  of  one,  the 
Trickma^  a  nem- 
atoid  or  thread- 
like worm.  In- 
deed, the  word 
trichina    itself  ^'^^'^^' 

(from  ihrix  a  hair)  indicates  the  general 
shape  of  the  creature.  This  parasite  is 
fi-equently  fo^nd  in  the  flesh  of  diseased 
anunals,  especially  of  hogs.    Figure   17 


\  V  / 

Fig.  14. 
shows  a  highly  magnified  bit  of  muscular 
tissue,  in  which  a  number  of  trichinae  are 
migrating.      When    at    rest  within   the 
muscle,  the  worms  encyst  themselves: 
an  encysted  trichina  is  shown  in  figure  18. 
To  the  naked 
eye,  trichinae 
in    flesh    ap- 
pear   as  tiny 
specks     of 
light       color;  ^ 
these  average  J 
i-7oth    of  an^ 
inch  in  length, 
and     i-i3oth 

in      breadth.  ^*«^- '5- 

In  a  single  ounce  of  the  flesh  of  a  cat, 
Leuckart  found  325,000  trichinae,  and  cal- 
culated that  if  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
of  the  human  body  were '  similarly 
affected,  there  would  be  fully  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
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the  worms  within  the  system.  The 
trichinae  can  live  in  putrid  flesh,  and  thus 
the  decomposing  carcass  of  an  animal 
affected  with  them,  may 
,  support  the  pests  till  they 
escape  to  the  earth,  thence  to 
I  find  their  way  with  grasses 
and  other  plants  into  the 
bodies  of  herbivorous  ani- 
mals; the  flesh  of  such 
animals  being  afterward 
eaten  by  man,  the  worms 
may  gain  admission  to  the 
human  body.  The  bodily 
disorder  caused  by  the  pre- 
sence of  trichinae  is  known  as  trichiniasis\ 
it  is  marked  by  general  prostration,  fever, 
^d  loss  of  appetite;  followed  by  swel- 
''Pg:  of  the  muscles,  and  laborious  respi- 


%  16. 


ration.  The  worms  bore  their  way 
through  the  walls  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  after  reaching  the  volun- 


Fig.  18.  Fig.  17. 

tary  muscles  they  become  encysted  and 
comparatively  dormant. 

Constant  danger  attends  the  using  of 
unwholesome  meat;  this  may  be  lessened 
by  thorough  cooking.       /.  E,  Talmage, 
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"Behold  us  drooping  on  our  stately  stalks, 

Fair  flowers  of  grace  in  rapturous  repose; 
Plucked  in  Bermuda  from  cool  quiet  walks, 

And  seeking  to  thy  bosom  to  disclose 
That  which  the  vaunting,  vain,  voluptuous  rose 

Could  never  to  thy  senses  half  convey; 
A  message,  that  with  gentle  gladness  glows  1" 

The  snow-white,  soft,  sweet,  scented  lilies  say. 

"Each  flower  the  flaming  fire  of  passion  mocks. 

And  bids  thy  hot  hands,  trembling,  to  unclose, 
Nor  long  to  quiver  in  repeated  locks 

And  clasps,  which  but  increase  desire,  with  those 
That  sent  us — but  our  mystic  music  throws 

About  thee,  murmuring  low,  love's  languorous  lay, 
That  o'er  thee  like  a  day-dream  dimly  flows — " 

The  snow-white,  soft,  sweet,  scented  lilies  say. 


"Still  e'er  of  lingering  love  each  blossom  talks, 

And  tells  he  holds  thee  fiiirer  than  the  snows, 
Untouched  by  human  foot,  where  no  man  walks. 

He  sends  thee  joy  with    every   breeze    that    blows, 
And  constantly  with  thee  his  fond  heart  goes. 

His  thoughts  are  all  for  thee  at  dawn  of  day. 
Until  the  sinking  sun  portends  its  close," 

The  snow-white,  soft,  sweet,  scented  lilies  say. 


"Oh  lady,  heed !  where  this  love  lily  grows. 

A  heart  is  waiting — ^has  for  many  a  day. 
For  answer  from  thee,  to  the  words  he  knows," 

The  snow-white,  soft,  sweet,  scented  lilies  say. 


G.  L.  B. 
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Early  in  the  autumn  of  1855,  two 
boys  were  sitting  alone  by  a  roaring 
camp-fire,  in  a  wild  wooded  canon,  lead- 
ing up  out  of  Utah  Valley,  in  Utah  Terri- 
tory. They  had  left  their  home  in  the 
valley,  fifteen  miles  distant,  that  morning, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  load  of 
wood  for  fuel.  Getting  firewood  was  an 
arduous  task  at  that  early  day  in  Utah. 
No  timber  grew  in  the  valley,  butpnly  in 
the  wild  mountain  cafions,  where  roads 
had  to  be  constructed  at  great  cost,  by 
digging  dugways  on  the  mountain  sides, 
blasting  rock,  and  bridging  the  wild 
streams  that  dashed  and  foamed  down 
their  rocky  channels.  Added  to  the  nat- 
ural difficulties  of  wood  getting,  addi- 
tional dangers  attended  the  pioneer. 
The  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  neces- 
sitating extra  precautions.  Large  wood 
parties,  going  to  the  cafions  three  times 
every  week,  were  obliged  to  go  well 
armed,  and  keep  a  strict  watch  at  night, 
that  they  might  not  be  surprised  by  their 
savage  foes.  Our  little  boys,  at  the 
lonely  camp-fire,  we  will  call  Karl  and 
Billy;  the  former  twelve,  the  latter  eight 
years  old.  They  had  been  sent  to  the 
cafion  that  morning  by  their  father,  for  a 
load  of  wood.  It  was  their  first  trip 
alone.  They  were  to  have  joined  the 
regular  wood  party  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cafion  and  have  proceeded  with  them  to 
the  timber;  but  by  some  misunderstand- 
ing, they  had  taken  the  wrong  road,  thus 
missing  the  camp,  and  being  compelled 
to  camp  alone  in  the  dismal  forest,  sur; 
rounded  by  wild  and  ferocious  beasts, 
and  still  more  savage  red  men.  When 
the  veil  of  darkness  began  lowering  over 
the  camp,  the  oxen  were  driven  up, 
chained  to  the  wagon  wheel,  and  fed  for 
the  night.  A  large  fire  had  been  kindled, 
which  lighted  their  surroundings  to  a  con- 
siderable distance;  but  the  darkness, 
which  stood  up  like  a  wall  in  the  distance, 
seemed  only  more  dark  and  gloomy. 
Old  "Dick  and  Bally**  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance eating  their  provinder,  blinking  at 
the  fire,  affording  our  little  campers  no 
slight  companionship.  Billy  proposed 
that  their  bed  be  made  by  the  side  of  the 


oxen,  thinking  that  a  greater  place  ol 
safety.  Karl  objected,  fearing  that  the 
oxen  might  tread  on  them  in  the  dark- 
ness. More  wood  was  heaped  on  the 
fire«  and  the  flames  shot  twenty  feet  into 
the  air.  Supper  was  at  length  spread 
on  the  blankets  and  partaken  of  in 
gloomy  silence,  each  young  bosom  being 
filled  with  vague  forbodings  of  coming 
harm.  Eight  o'clock  bad  come.  The 
sky  was  obscured  by  clouds,  making 
the  darkness  more  intense,  and  the  mel- 
ancholy howl  of  the  coyote  on  the  hill- 
side, did  not  add  to  their  feelings  of  se- 
curity. The  forest  was  filled  with  strange 
sounds  to  which  their  ears  were  unaccus- 
tomed. 

The  hooting  of  the  night  birds;  the 
melancholy  sighing  of  the  wind;  the 
cracking  of  the  dry  twigs,  as  some  noc- 
turnal animal  made  its  way  through  the 
■  wood;  the  rush  of  the  water  over  its  pebbly 
way — all  combined  to  fill  the  minds  of  the 
lonely  campers  with  a  secret  dread  of 
coming  harm.  After  a  painfiil  silence  of 
some  minutes  duration,  Billy  said :  "Karl 
don't  you  wish  pa*  was  with  us?" 
**Don*t  I  though  ?  **  was  the  reply.  "Do 
you  think  there  are  any  bear  up  this 
fork?  **  asked  Billy,  after  a  slight  pause, 
and  Karl  added  reassuringlv,  "No  I 
think not,*'though  he  hardly  felt  the  truth 
of  his  reply. 

"Do  you  think  we  could  kill  a  bear  if 
one  should  come  to  our  camp  ?  '*  "Y^, 
I  think  we  could,**  was  the  reply,  in- 
spired no  doubt  by  the  thought  that  they 
were  well  armed,  with  a  colt*s  rifle  firing 
six  shots,  and  an  old  pair  of  horse  pistols 
in  a  holster;  though  Karl  really  hoped 
they  would  have  no  occasion  to  try  their 
battery  on  so  formidable  an  animal  "I 
wish  that  wolf  would  stop  howlmg,  it 
makes  me  so  lonesome,**  again  ventured 
the  younger  boy,  as  a  howl  of  unusual 
dolefulness  was  borne  to  their  ears  on  the 
nighl  wind.  "Oh  never  mind  that;  the 
coyotes  are  too  cowardly  to  hurt  any- 
one,** said  Karl  in  a  tone  of  assumed 
boldness.  "Yes,  but  I  don't  like  to 
hear  it,**  persisted  Billy,  petulantly— "It 
makes  me  feel  so  lonely.*'  "Well,  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  listen  to  it,  or  go  to 
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sleep,"  was  all  the  consolation  the  older 
brother  could  offer. 

As  they  were  preparing  for  bed,  Billy 
agam  broke  the  silence:  ''Do  you  think 
pa'  will  pray  for  us  tonight,  and  ask  God 
to  keep  us  from  harm  ?"  *'Of  course  he 
wUl,"  said  Karl. 

"Do  you  think  the  Lord  would  hear 
us,  if  we  were  to  ask  Him  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  beUeve  He  would." 

'Then  let's  do  it,"  said  Billy,  with  a 
look  of  childlike  confidence  beaming 
from  his  eyes. 

"All  right."  Karl  rejoined  —  "But 
which  shall  ask  Him  ?" 

"Let's  both  do  so;  you  say  what  you 
can  think  of,  then  I'll  begin,"  proposed 
Billy.  And  there  in  the  wild  mountains, 
with  darkness  and  danger  surrounding 
them,  the  little  pioneers  knelt  in 
&ith,  askuig  protection  from  their 
Heavenly  Father,  who  they  had  been 
taught* would  guard  and  protect  His 
children,  if  they  would  only  rely  on  Him. 
After  the  final  amen,  all  fear  and  awe  had 
subsided;  and  in  a  few  minutes  they 
were  in  the  sound,  refreshing  slumber  of 
childhood,  entirely  oblivious  to  the  ap- 
proaching danger  awaiting  them. 

After  some  hours,  Karl  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  the  rattling  of  chains,  and 
the  snorting  of  the  oxen.  The  first 
objects  that  met  his  startled  gaze,  were 
the  towering  forms  of  two  stalwart  In- 
dians in  full  war-paint  The  frightened 
boy  reached  instinctively  for  his  gun,  but 
found  it  had  been  removed.  By  this 
time  Billy  was  fairly  aroused,  and  began 
to  cry;  whereupon  one  of  the  warrior's 
drew  an  arrow  to  its  head  on  the  little 
fellow,  and  said  in  harsh  guttural:  "Pap- 
pose shut  up  or  me  kill  'um."  This 
savage  admonition  had  the  desired  effect 
The  frightened  lad  subsided— only  stifled 
sobs  being  now  heard.  "Get  up  heap 
quick,  pappoose  go  to  Injuns  wick-i-up; 
no  try  to  g^t  away,  or  me  kill  *um  sure." 
These  words  were  accompanied  by  a 
cruel  leer,  and  a  significant  motion  of 
drawing  his  hunting  knife  across  the 
throat  Karl,  who  had  r^d' something 
of  Indian  character,  concluded  to  comply 
at  once  with  his  captors  demands,  trust- 


ing to  the  future  for  some  chance  of  es- 
cape. It  appeared  that  captivity,  and 
not  death  was  to  be  their  immediate  fate, 
and  Karl  tried  the  best  he  could  to  make 
his  frightened,  sobbing  brother  under- 
stand the  situation.  In  the  meantime, 
the  marauders  were  gathering  up  the 
plunder,'  preparatory  for  a  departure. 
One  of  the  stalwarts  went  up  to  unfasten 
the  oxen,  when  old  Dick,  who  evidently 
didn't  like  the  smell  of  war-paint,  and 
had  been  manifesting  decided  feelings  of 
hostility,  suddenly  sprang  toward  the 
approaching  native,  and  would  have  un- 
doubtedly thrust  the  copper  skinned 
rascal  through  with  his  horns,  but  for  the 
chain  being  too  short;  as  it  was  the  ani- 
mal was  thrown  around,  and  in  its 
struggle  and  kickuig,  struck  the  pamted 
heathen  in  the  stomach,  sending  him 
sprawling  on  the  ground.  The  discom- 
fitted  savage  sprang  to  his  feet,  drew  an 
arrow  to  its  full  head,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  ending  Dick's  usefulness 
there  and  then;  but  probably  realizing 
that  he  would  lose  a  good  beef,  he  paused 
and  finally  put  his  arrow  away.  The 
boys  could  hardly  restrain  their  mirth, 
when  they  saw  the  way  in  which  their 
favorite  had  sent  the  red  man  to  the 
ground.    The  crestfallen  brave  savagely 

commanded  Karl  to  "tie  ox  loose  d 

quick,"  which  was  done,  after  pacifying 
the  old  bovine  with  a  few  kind  words. 
Then  the  oxen  were  headed  up  the  cafl- 
on,  the  boys  following,  and  the  warriors 
bringing  up  the  rear  with  the  plunder 
from  the  camp.  Silently  and  swiftly  they 
followed  the  old  Indian  trial,  winding 
tortuously  up  toward  the  divide,  the  path 
growing  narrower  and  steeper  as  they 
neared  the  summit 

It  was  about  i  a.m.  when  they  left  their 
camp,  and  as  they  toiled  painfully  up  the 
steep  trail,  their  hearts  almost  sank  with- 
in their  bosoms,  as  they  realized  that 
each  step  took  them  &rther  ^nd  farther 
into  the  mountaims  and  increased  the 
distance  from  home.  As  the  trail  got 
narrower  they  traveled  in  file;  the  oxen 
ahead,  an  Indian  following,  the  boys 
next,  and  the  other  savage  bringing  up 
the  rear.  The  oxen  gave  the  thieves 
considerable  trouble    by  attempting   to 
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run  back  on  the  mountain  side,  but  all 
their  maneuvers  were  frustated  by  the 
agile  hunters,  who  headed  them  off  by 
swinging  their  blankets,  throwing  large 
stones,  and  whooping  at  th^n.  Thus 
they  trudged  on  for  several  miles;  the 
boys  stumbling  frequently  over  the  fallen 
trees  which  encumbered  the  rocky  way. 
Several  times  Billy  had  fallen  in  the 
darkness,  and  had  been  brutually  kicked 
to  a  standing  position  by  the  heartless 
rearguard.  The  hurried  march  at  last 
so  exhausted  the  poor  boy  that  he  could 
hardly  keep  his  feet,  and  the  warrior  be- 
hind became  more  fierce,  threatening 
several  times  to  "kill  pappoose''  if  he 
didn't  hnrry  up.  Karl  being  fearful  that 
the  threat  would  be  carried  out,  took  his 
little  brother  by  the  hand,  though  he  was 
himself  almost  exhausted.  At  this  junc- 
ture, the  storm  which  had  been  brooding 
on  the  mountain  peaks  for  hours,  broke 
upon  the  lonely  trail  with  great  fury. 
The  flashing  lightning  illumed  the 
surrounding  peaks;  the  Uiunder  filled  the 
defiles  with  strange  reverberations;  the 
rain  descended  in  a  flood,  rushing  and 
roaring  down  the  gullies  like  an  avalanche. 
It  was  the  most  terrible,  yet  sublime  pic- 
ture, the  frightened  boys  had  ever  wit- 
nessed, but  their  awe,  at  the  elemental 
warfare,  was  subdued  by  their  greater 
fear  of  their  savage  captors.  The  party 
reached  the  summit  just  at  sunrise,  when 
a  halt  was  made,  and  after  some  diffi- 
culty a  fire  started.  Breakfast  was  pre- 
pared from  their  own  supplies,  brought 
from  home.  They  were  thirty  miles  from 
home,  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
•'Strawberry  Ridge,"  and  the  beautiful 
"Strawberry  Valley,"  filled  with  the 
golden  beams  of  the  morning  sun,  spread 
out  before  them.  After  eating,  the  boys 
were  permitted  to  fall  asleep,  and  re- 
mained in  that  blissful  state  for  two  or 
three  hours,  when  they  were  rudely 
awakened  fi'om  dreams  of  home  by  a 
kick,  from  the  moccasined  foot  of  an 
Indian.  The  sun  was  .over  three  hours 
high,  when  they  agam  took  the  trail, 
leading  down  the  opposite  side  of  the 
mountain  through  a  deep  ravine,  follow- 
ing a  little  stream  for  ten  miles  where  a 
short  halt  was  made  for  one  of  the  red- 


men  to  fix  his  moccasin.  The  boys 
went  out  on  the  green  where  the  oxen 
were  croppuig  the  grass,  some  rods  from 
their  captors,  and  sat  down.  Karl  in  a 
sut>dued  voice  told  his  brother  that  if 
they  were  not  tied  up  very  securely  on 
the  following  night,  it  might  be  possible 
for  them  to  steal  quietly  away,  take  the 
back  trail,  and  by  moving  rapidly,  per- 
haps get  back  home  in  safety;  or  at  least 
encounter  some  party,  that  would  surely 
be  out  in  search  of  them.  The  plan  of 
escape  must  be  put  into  execution  on  the 
following  night;  for  if  they  traveled 
much  farther  into  the  mountains,  the 
immediate  chance  for  their  escape  would 
be  lessened,  and  even  should  they  suc- 
ceed, later,  in  eluding  their  captors,  they 
would  never  be  able  to  find  their  way 
back,  but  get  lost  in  the  interminable 
windings  of  the  mountain  passes,  and 
starve  or  perhaps  worse,  be  devoured  by 
wild  beasts.  • 

Though  Billy  hardly  imderstood  what 
was  desired,  he  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  his  brother's  sagacity,  and  he 
determined  to  do  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  further  their  plan  of  escape.  The 
party  was  soon  again  in  motion,  old 
Dick  and  Bally  in  the  lead,  proceeding 
without  further  halt  until  after  dark.  At 
a  place  where  the  cafion  widened  out 
into  a  grassy  plot,  a  halt  was  made  for 
the  night,  a  campfire  started,  some 
"jerked"  meat  eaten  for  supper,  and  pre- 
paration made  for  passing  the  night. 
KarPs  wrists  were  tied  behind  his  back 
with  a  short  lasso,  made  of  tanned  deer 
skin,  one  end  of  which  was  fastened  to 
one  of  the  Indians*  ankles.  Billy  was 
left  at  liberty.  After  some  time  spent  by 
the  Indians  in  smoking,  and  guttural  chat 
they  wrapped  their  blankets  about 
their  heads  and  bodies,  then  laying 
down  with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  were 
to  all  appearances  soon  fest  asleep. 
The  gun  and  pistols  had  been  de- 
posited near  their*  heads,  and  were 
covered  with  a  piece  of  deerskin  to  keep 
them  from  dampness.  Now  came  a 
period  of  dreadfiil  suspense  to  Karl.  He 
was  fearful  that  Billy,  fatigued  as  he  was, 
would  fall  asleep,  in  which  case  their 
hope  of  an  immediate  escape  was  at  an 
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end.  Billy  was  a  sound  sleeper,  and  should 
he  doze  ofT,  he  would  never  awaken  be- 
fore morning.  Karl  tugged  away  quietly 
at  his  ^enings,  but  only  succeeded  in 
drawing  them  tighter;  and  his  wrists 
were  already  swelling  and  becoming 
quite  painful.  He  constantly  made  signs 
to  his  brother  to  keep  him  awake. 

Another  hour  of  dreadful  suspense 
passed.  Billy  struggled  manfully  to  keep 
awake.  Several  times  his  head  drooped, 
causing  KarPs  heart  to  stand  still  in  very 
terror;  but  the  little  head  would  come  up 
again,  and  the  blue  eyes  open  wide  with  a 
look  which  said,  "I'll  not  go  to  sleep, 
never  you  fear."  The  time  had  now  come 
for  action.  Karl,  who  had  the  utmost 
laith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  breathed  a 
silent  but  soulful  appeal  to  the  Almighty 
Father,  for  the  success  of  their  under- 
taking. 

HI. 

Billy,  who  had  been  on  the  alert,  saw 
his  brother's  signal,  crept  quietly  to  his 
side,  and  was  told  in  a  breath  to  unfasten 
tiie  cruel  thongs.  Fortunately,  Billy 
was  in  possession  of  an  old  razor  blade, 
which  he  had  found  some  weeks  previous- 
ly, and  carried  in  his  pocket  ever  since, 
which  was  now  the  speedy  means  of  their 
ddWerance.  Silently  and  well  the  bonds 
were  cut  and  Karl's  hands  freed. 
He  arose,  rubbing  his  wrists  to  restore 
the  circulation,  at  the  same  time  gazing 
upon  the  sleeping  foe  trying  to  decide 
what  was  best  to  do.  Should  they  awake 
within  four  hours,  the  superior  strength 
of  the  enemy  would  enable  them  to  over- 
take and  capture  the  boys,  in  which  case 
they  would  probably  be  cruelly  murdered. 
Karl  decided  to  attempt  the  removal  of 
the  fire  arms,  and  should  the  sleepers 
awake  while  doing  so,  shoot  them  on  the 
spot;  and  should  the  removal  be  success- 
ful, and  they  be  pursued  and  overtaken, 
sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible.  Crawl- 
ing stealthily  near  the  coveted  rifle,  it 
was  removed  without  alarming  the 
enemy  and  handed  to  Billy.  The  pistols 
were  removed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
the  boys  stole  like  spectres  away,  not 
looking  back  until  they  were  one  hun- 
dred yards  distant  Here  the  oxen  were 
encountered,  laying  down  for  the  night. 


The  boys  decided  at  once  to  drive  their 
old  servants  back  with  them,  although 
fully  realizing  the  extreme  danger  in  the 
attempt  to  get  the  oxen  upon  their  feet. 
Billy  was  instructed,  in  case  the  Indians 
should  be  alarmed,  to  use  the  horse  pis- 
tols with  telling  effect,  waiting  until  the 
enemy  should  come  close,  then  giving 
them  a  "centre  shot !  "  The  boys  had 
both  been  used  to  fire  arms  ever  since 
they  were  able  to  shoulder  a  gun.  Old 
"Dick"  was  patted  on  the  neck  and  told 
cautiously  to  "get  up;"  but  the  oW  fellow 
was  down  for  the  night  and  Karl  had  to 
employ  the  old  ruse  of  twisting  his  tail, 
before  he  could  bring  him  up  standing. 
His  fellow  by  the  same  proceeding  was 
brought  to  a  traveling  position  and  each 
boy,  fully  realizing  the  force  of  the  old 
saying,  "a  tail  hold  is  a  good  hold," 
seized  a  tail  firmly  with  the  left  hand,  and 
the  oxen  were  driven  on  a  fast  walk  back 
on  the  lonely  trail.  They  were  soon  a 
mile  from  that  terrible  camp-fire,  and  not 
hearing  any  hostile  demonstration  from 
that  quarter,  their  courage  returned;  but 
the  oxen  were  kept  on  a  brisk  walk, 
maintaining  this  gait  for  two  hours.  Billy 
now  began  to  complain  sorely  of  fatigue, 
and  the  thought  now  occurred  to  Karl 
that  they  could  ride  old  "Dick,"  as  they 
had  done  hundreds  of  times  before. 
Billy  was  helped  upon  his  back,  the  hol- 
sters hung  across  his  neck,  and  after 
handing  Billy  the  rifle,  Karl  climbed  up 
behind  and  on  they  pressed.  It  was  now 
beyond  the  midnight  hour  and  the  old  ox 
still  plodded  on.  Billy  commenced  nod- 
ding, and  presently  laid  down  on  the  ani- 
mal's neck  andwas  soon  asleep,  being  held 
in  place  by  his  brother.  Karl  urged  the 
faithful  animal  to  his  best  gait,  but  after  a 
couple  of  houfs  more,  the  ox,  being 
loaded,  began  to  go  more  slowly.  Karl 
began  to  get  painfully  sleepy,  nappmg, 
and  very  nearly  falling  off  several  times. 
He  could  only  keep  awake  by 
the  greatest  exertion.  The  hours 
dragged  wearily  on;  old  "Dick's" 
step  became  more  labored;  the 
boy  more  tired  and  sleepy.  Finally  he 
dropped  over  on  his  brother  and  was 
lost  in  profound  slumber. 
The  boys  were  awakened  by  a  violent 
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concussion.  Openiilg  their  startled  eyes, 
they  found  themselves  in  a  heap  on  the 
ground.  They  had  fallen  off  as  the  old 
ox  jumped  over  a  fallen  tree.  It  was 
broad  daylight 

They  glanced  fearfully  back  on  the 
trail,  expecting  to  see  their  pursuers 
upon  their  track.  They  concluded  they 
were  within  about  five  naijes  of  thesununit, 
where  the  first  halt  was  made  after  their 
capture,  and  all  of  thirty-five  miles  from 
home:  Realizing  that  there  was  no  time 
to  lose,  «ach  secured  a  "tail  hold,"  and 
the  journey  continued.  The  oxen  could 
hardly  be  ui^d  forward,  stopping  con- 
tinually to  crop  the  luxuriant  grass  beside 
the  trail.  Just  after  sunrise,  when  they 
had  proceeded  up  the  trail  not  more  than 
a  half  mile  from  where  they  had  fallen 
off,  their  blood  was  almost  curdled  by 
hearing,  from  back  upon  the  trail,  the 
exultant  yell  of  their  savage  pursuers, 
who  had  evidently  just  discovered  the 
boys*  tracks.  Boy-like,  their  first  impulse 
was  to  run;  but  after  a  few  steps  this  plan 
was  abandoned,  realizing  that  they 
would  soon  be  overtaken.  Looking 
hurridly  about,  they  saw  near  by  an 
overhanging  cliff,  with  some  large  pieces 
of  rock  that  had  split  off  and  stood  two 
or  three  feet  high  in  front,  making  a  na- 
tural breast  work.  "Quick  Billy,  here's 
our  place!"  said  Karl.  "We'll  get  be- 
hind these  rocks  and  shoot  them  when 
they  come  in  sight ! "  "But  they'll  kill 
us  if  we  stop  !  "  objected  Billy.  "Well, 
they  will  soon  catch  us  if  we  run  !  We 
may  just  as  well  be  killed  here  as  farther 
on  I "  Billy  was  quickly  forced  behind 
the  barricade,  where  they  crouched 
down  and  waited  with  fluttering  hearts 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Indians.  Both 
pistols  were  cocked,  one  in  Billy's  hand, 
the  other  on  a  rock  just  in  front.  The 
rifle  was  cocked  and  both  were  ready  to 
pour  a  broadside  upon  the  advancing  foe. 
"Now,  Billy,  just  as  soon  as  the  Indians 
come  in  sight  around  that  big  tree,  point 
straight  at  the  head  one  and  pull  the 
trigger.  Remember  they  havn't  any 
guns— only  bows  and  arrows."  This 
fact  made  the  boys  feel  quite  confident 
.  of  their  ability  to  withstand  their  red  foe- 
inen.    The  anxious  watchers  hadn't  long 


to  wait  for  the  enemy  was  soon  in  sight, 
within  fifty  paces  of  the  breast- work; 
their  tufted  heads  bent  low,  carefully 
scrutinizing  the  ground.  They  were 
within  thirty  steps  of  the  masked  battery, 
when  the  command  came  in  quick  as- 
pirate: "Now  let  them  have  it  Billy- 
fire  ! "  Two  shots  rang  out,  and  one  of 
the  trailers  came  to  the  ground,  the  other 
bounding  nimbly  into  the  thicket 

"Keep  you  head  down,  Billy,  or  the 
Indian  will  shoot  you  with  his  arrow ! " 
said  Karl,  as  BUly  peeped  over,  anxiously 
waiting  for  fiirther  development 

"Where's  the  one  we  hit?"  excitedly 
whispered  Billy.  "He's  crawled  off  out 
of  sight,"  was  the  reply  "Look  out!" 
said  Karl,  as  an  arrow  whizzed  within  a 
few  inches  of  Billy's  head,  which  he  had 
cautiously  elevated  above  the  rock. 
Bang !  rang  out  the  rifle  in  Karl's.hand, 
as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  an  Indian's  crest 
above  the  brush,  which  helped  the  sable 
warrior  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  After  an- 
other interval  Karl  peeped  over  the 
works,  when  instantly  an  arrow  struck 
the  rock  very  near  him,  coming  from  the 
vadnity  of  the  wounded  brave.  Billy 
seized  the  remaining  pistol  and  fired 
point  blank  into  the  brush,  the  only  re- 
sult being  a  rustling  of  the  bushes  as 
the  wounded  Indian  crawled  away. 

"I  can't  shoot  any  more,"  said  Billy; 
"for  my  pistols  are  empty,  and  the 
Indians  have  our  powder  and  balls.  I 
wish  we  had  the  cannon  here  they  shoot 
offon  the  Fourth  of  July,  I'd  make  that 
Indian  hop! "  The  beleaguered  boys  lay 
very  close  for  an  hour,  when  faintly  they 
heard  from  toward  the  summit,  the 
tramping  of  horses  feet  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came;  when  suddenly 
there  burst  into  view  a  band  of 
horsemen,  and  foremost  among  them 
rode  their  father.  A  glad  shout  burst 
from  the  exhausted  boys  and  they 
were  soon  in  their  father's  arms.  The 
surrounding  thicket  was  searched  for  the 
wounded  Indian,  but  no  trace  of  him  was 
found,  excepting  a  pool  of  blood  where 
he  had  fallen.  The  story  is  soon  closed. 
The  boys  not  returning  in  proper  time, 
their  father  rode  up  the  caiion  to  their 
camp,  and  finding  it  plundered,    rode 
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quickly  home,  where  the  alarm  was 
spread  and  a  party  organized,  with  the 
result  above  narrated.  Two  years  after- 
wards, when  peace  had  been  restored,  a 
party  of  natives  came  to  the  town,  and 
among  them  were  the  two  Indians  who  had 
captured  our  boys  at  the  lonely  camp-fire. 


The  recognition  wais  mutual.  One  of 
the  Indians  still  limped  from  the  effects 
of  the  shot  received  at  the  rocky  fort. 
He  came  up  to  the.boys  and  patting  them 
on  the  head,  said  in  atone  of  admiration: 
"Brave  boys,  heap  brave  1 " 

D.  C,  Johnson, 
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Thou  art  the  garden  of  the  world,  the  home 
Of  all  art  yields,  and  nature  can  decree; 
E'en  in  thy  desert,  what  is  like  to  thee! 
Thy  very  weeds  are  beautiful,  thy  waste 
More  rich  than  other  climes*  fertility; 
Thy  wreck  a  glory  and  thy  ruin  graced 
With  an  immaculate  charm  which  cannot 
Be  tfXaxxA.— Byron 

A.  day  in  Rome  is  crowded  so  full  of 
D^ed  and  varied  scenes,  that  when  I  sit 
down  to  write  what  I  have  seen  and  where 
I  have  been,  I  know  not  where  to  begin 
nor  where  to  end.     *  The  four  and  twenty 
hours  extend  and  dilate  into  a  well-filled 
existence,''     and     the    shifting   scenes 
cany  one  abruptly  from  divine  to  sacri- 
l^ous,  heavenly  to  earthly,  exquisite  to 
revolting.    There  are  but  few  dties  in  the 
world  where,  as  in  Rome,  one  can  plunge 
from  this  work-a-day  modem  world  into 
the  oblivious  past  with  but  a  stride;  or 
witness,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  present 
and  the  past  "meet,  clash,  or  harmonize." 
^    The    "Eternal  City,"  offers  us  all  a 
splendid  field,  no  matter  what  our  tastes 
may  be,  and  all  phases  of  life  are  jumbled 
up  together,  as  it  were,  in  a  heterogeneous 
mass,    each    engrossing— enticing.    It  is 
the  home  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  the 
antiquarian,  the  doctor,  the  statesman,  the 
lawyer  and  the  soldier.    Under  the  azure 
blue  of  dreamy  Italy,  the  poet,  loves  to 
while  away  his  leisure  hours— to  live  on 
the  thr^hold  of  the  present  and  the  past 
Here,  too,  the  musician  finds  his  way, 
to  refresh  his  soul  with  draughts  from 
Apollo's  Spring.    *Tis  here  the  deciple 
of  Catholicism  comes,  prostrating  himself 
hefoT^  el  padro  sanioXo  relieve  his. soul 
aiwi  purchase  forgiveness,  or  climb  the 
Scaia  Santa  i)xcAy  stairs)  on  his  bare  knees 
and  thus  obtain  a  six  (?)  years  absolution ! 


Strangers  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe 
"here  do  congregate,''  some  to  spend 
their  time  in  idleness,  some  to  say  they've 
seen,  others  to  study  and  understand,  and 
some  in  the  true  spirit  of  earnest  inquiry 
and  research.  And  Rome  in  "her  multi- 
plication of  resources"  unendless,  varied, 
fascinating,  satisfies  us  all  and  gives  to 
each  his  compass  in  which  to  operate. 

Enough  for  prelude  !   A  ride  of  twenty 
minutes  from  our  Pension  brought  us  to 
the  object  of  our  visit— the  Vatican.  This 
building   and    the  great  church  of  St. 
Peters',  stand  side  by  side  on  somewhat 
of  an  eminence  called  the  Borgo,  across 
the  Tiber,  and  form  at  present  the  main 
possessions  of  the  Pope.     Upon  inquiry, 
we  were  directed  to  the  entrance  under 
the  left  wing  of  the  immense  semicircu- 
lar facade  which    extends   like  mighty 
arms  from  the  Church  of  St.  Peter  on 
either  side,  thus    forming  an  imposing 
piazza.    A  large  fountain,  with  a  tower- 
ing obelisk  in  the  middle   adorns   the 
centre.   At  the  entrance  we  were  greeted 
by  the  Swiss  guards  oddly,  yet  tastefully 
uniformed.    Accosting  one  of  these  he 
directed  us  to  proceed  up  the  Scala  Regia 
— a  magnificent  flight  of  steps, — to  the  first 
floor.    A  turn  to  the  right  and  thence  up 
a  second  flight  landed  us  at  the  door  of 
the  "Raphael's   Stanza     and  .  Loggie" 
where  we  presented  our  Permesso  and 
were  allowed  to  enter.    Here  begins  the 
task  which  I  am  entirely  unable  to  per- 
form, viz — ^the  describing  of  what  I  saw. 
I  am  no  student  of  art — never  was,  and 
even  in  my  youth  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty I  <:ould  delineate  a  pig  or  a  cow, 
therefore  I  will    not    presume  to  offer 
criticism;  however,   1    hope    it    will  be 
allowed  me  to  praise  all  I  see  fit  to. 
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This  gallery  can  rightly  lay  claim  to  be 
one  of  the  very  choicest  in  existence,  due 
to  the  vigilance  of  the  Popes,  whose  pride  it 
has  been  for  centuries,  and  who  have 
endeavored  to  make  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings the  parallel  of  which  does  not  exist 
In  my  judgment  their  efforts  have  been  a 
grand  success.  We  traversed  room  after 
room,  gallery  after  gaillery.  To  the  end? 
No,  there  is  none — every  wall  hung  with 
productions  fix>m  the  brush  of  such  mas- 
ters as  Raphael  —  Perugino  —  Udine— 
Michael  Angelo— Romano— Leonardo  di 
Vind  —  Geurcino  —  Bellini  —  Poussin— 
Veronese — Domenchino —  Carregio — and 
so  many  other  of  alike  ability  that  I  can- 
not here  give  space  to  enumerate  them. 
The  ceiling  of  every  chamber  is  frescoed 
with  historical  and  religious  productions, 
all  works  of  the  choicest  order;  in  fact, 
many  of  them  from  Raphael's  and  Peru- 
gino's  own  brushes  or  under  their  direct 
supervision. 

After  some  hours  strolling  through  the 
great  halls,  admiring  and  studying  treas- 
ures which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
most  untutored,  we  came  to  the  chamber 
where  that  famous  painting  hangs,  pro- 
bably the  greatest  of  all,  viz:  "The 
Transfiguration"  by  Raphael.  This  was 
his  last  great  work.  The  design  is  a 
wonder  of  itself.  The  upper  part  of  the 
picture  consists  of  Christ  accompanied 
by  Moses  and  Elias  descending  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  toward  the  earth,  while 
lying  prostrate  on  an  elevation  are  Peter, 
James  and  John.  To  the  left  ^nerging 
from  a  bush  are  St  Lawrence  and  St 
Stephen  in  attitude  of  adoration.  The 
lower  half  of  this  wonderful  work  re- 
presents others  of  the  disciples  as  bemg 
importuned  to  heal  a  sick  boy.  In  its 
striking  vigor,  impressive  design  and  in- 
dividuality,  it  gives  the  beholder  the  im- 
pression that  it  is  a  scene  passing  before 
his  very  eyes  and  not  merely  a  painting 
several  hundred  years  «old.  There  is  a 
truth  and  propriety  abo^t  the  works  of 
this  great  master  that  at  once  endeared 
them  to  me,  and  the  more  of  his  paint- 
ings and  designs  I  see  the  more  am  I 
forced  to  believe  he  was  inspired  by  a 
divine  power.  He  most  assuredly  pos- 
sessed every  attribute,  every  characteris- 


tic to  constitute  a  great  painter.  Individ- 
uality, force,  coloring,  tact,  judgment, 
learning,  harmony  and  composition  were 
all  at  his  conunand,  and  to  study  his 
efforts  one  cannot  but  be  impressed  with 
the  prudence  with  which  his  endowments 
were  used. 

It  would  occupy  an  unlimited  space  to 
give  even  a  passing  notice  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  gallery,  therefore  it  is  useless 
for  me  to  attempt  here  a  portrayal  of  the 
art-treasures  that  enchanted  me.  I  can 
give  no  idea  of  its  size  by  comparison  be- 
cause I  know  of  none  oUier  of  such  pro- 
digious dimensions;  but  probably  a  con- 
ception may  be  given  when  I  say  that  the 
palace  possesses  twenty  courts  and  eleven 
thousand  halls,  chapels,  saloons  and  pri- 
vate apartments.  The  greater  number 
of  these  are  occupied  by  picture  and 
sculpture  galleries  and  museums,  con- 
taining every  conceivable  thing;  while  a 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  mam- 
moth structure  is  used  by  the  Pope,  or 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Papal 
Court.  For  many  years  it  has'  been  the 
residence  of  the  Pope  and  it  is  very  sel- 
dom that  his  majesty  is  seen  without  its 
walls.  He  sometimes  visits  St.  Peter's, 
but  I  am  informed  even  this,  ot  late,  is  a 
great  rarity. 

The  Vatican  has  no  splendid  exterior, 
.  simply  a  jnedley  of  buildings  "without 
form  and  void"  extending  in  all  direc- 
tions covering  an  immense  area  of  ground;  ^ 
but  the  outside  is  entirely  forgotten  when 
one  crosses  the  threshold  and  loses  him- 
self amongst  its  labyrinthine  galleries, 
corridors  and  cortiles  and  one,  to  see  it 
all,  would  be  necessitated  to  take  up  his 
residency,  with  the  Pope  and  devote  a 
goodly  portion  of  each  day  during  an 
ordin^  lifetime  to  his  task. 

The  afternoon  we  spent  at  the  Forum 
and  the  Coliseum.  After  the  sun  had 
passed  the  meridian  of  his  sweltering 
glow  we  passed  into  the  street,  one 
armed  with  the  glasses  and  the  other  the 
guide  book.  Here  we  descended  a 
flight  of  stone  steps  to  Trajan's  Forum — 
the  spot  where  Constantine  fifteen  cen- 
turies ago  proclaimed  "Christianity  the 
religion  of  the  world,  and  exhorted  all  to 
abjure  the  errors  of  a  superstition  the  off- 
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spring  of  ignorance,  folly  and  vice." 
Thence  through  a  foul,  dark,  crooked 
alley— for  we  chose  the  nearest  way — 
public  busy^  street  or  by-way,  it  mattered 
little  which,  so  long  as  it  lay  in  our  direc- 
tion. It  was  in  such  as  the  latter  where 
we  saw  Italian  life  to  good  advantage, 
and  queer  enough,  too,  were  the  scenes 
we  witnessed  and  the  folks  we  saw.  The 
walk  was  of  some  length,  but  time  passed 
quickly  and  distance  shortened  when 
such  oddities  were  ever  and  anon  inter- 
spersed to  attract  our  attention  and 
amuse  us;  ifor  the  like  is  nowhere  to 
be  seen  in  the  whole  wide  world  except 
in  Italy. 

On  emerging  from  a  narrow  street,  the 
Capitoline  Hill  burst  full  into  view.  We 
labored  up  the  g^eat  marble  stairway  to 
the  grand  piazza.  The  piazza  is  a  quad- 
rangle of  some  dimensions,  bounded  on 
the  right  and  left  by  the  gallery  and 
museum  respectively,  while  at  the  rear 
^dng  the  grand  stair,  rises  the  Palazzo 
del  SnuUoro,  This  is  the  hbtorical  piazza 
Campidoglio  after  the  plans  of  the  re- 
nowned Michael  Angelo.  A  large  eques- 
trian statute  of  Marci^Aurelius  adorns 
the  centre — the  same  iWiich  once  stood 
in  the  Roman  Forum  by  the  side  of  the 
arch  of  Septimius  Sevenis. 

The  Capitoline  Hill  is  the  smallest  but 
historically  the  most  important  of  the 
seven  hills  of  Rome  (if  such  they  may  be 
termed,  but  I  would  term  th«n  mere 
elevations;  the  capitol  I  would  call  a 
mound  and  think  I  did  it  every  justice). 
But  a  few  steps  to  the  right  in  the  "area 
Capitolina"  once  stood  the  asylum  of 
Romulus,  and  it  was  just  here  that  popu- 
lar assemblies  were  afterwards  ^^vened. 

In  the  year  133  B.  C,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  revolt  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the 
blood  of  the  citizens  flowed  for  the  first 
time  in  dvil  war£sire.  *Twas  here  also  the 
magnificent  Temple  of  Jupiter  once 
reared  its  proud  head  but  not  a  vestige 
of  it  remains,  save  its  memory.  In  short 
this  eminence  may  be  termed  the  centre 
of  the  once  great  Roman  Empire,  the 
hub  around  which  the  whole  world  at  one 
time  revolved;  where  misery  and  glory 
have  alike  flourished — and  passed  away, 
each  in  its  turn.    Were  it  not  for  the 


associations,  legendary  and  historical, 
which  linger  over  it,  'twould  I  fear,  cause 
no  more  interest  than  any  otiier  spot  in 
Rome,  for  its  aspect  today  is  decidedly 
modem. 

Across  the  piazza  and  descending  an 
ancient  flight  of  steps,  brought  us 
to  the  Roman  Forum.  But  what  a 
picture  of  devastation  and  ruin! — ^An 
unbroken  waste  of  confusion — a  wil- 
derness of  stones  and  broken  pillars! 
Oh,  man,  how  vain  thy  works — ^how 
irrevocable  thy  mutability ! 

At  the  end  of  the  Forum  next  to  the 
Tabularium  and  much  below  the  modem 
road,  deep  excavations  under  the  base  of 
the  hill  display  the  remains  of  various 
Temples,  jumbles  of  stone,  antiquated 
foundations,  broken  marble  pillars,  cap- 
itals, bits  of  mosaic  piled  at  the  bases  of  the 
still  remaining  pillars— of  which  there  are 
about  a  dozen — m^nentoes  of  past  great- 
ness. Beneath  the  shadow  of  the  Tabu- 
larium stands  all  that  remains  of  the 
Temple  of  Vespasian — three  Jlone  pillars 
surmounted  by  the  entablature,  and 
though  of  excellent  workmanship,  what 
idea  can  these  convey  to  us  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  that  splendid  pile ! 

We  passed  along  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  Forum  a  short  distance,  and  descended 
a  little  flight  of  wooden  steps  so  that  we 
could  offer  a  closer  observation  to  that 
wreck  of  glory.  We  soon  found  it  diffi- 
cult work  to  find  beginning  or  end.  A 
dive  into  our  guide-book  would  result  in 
little  satisfaction.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  that  writer  who  says  "by  books 
alone  and  deep  research  and  antiquarian 
knowledge  aided  by  strong  powers  of 
imagination'*  would  make  a  visit  to  the 
Fomm  a  satisfactory  success.  Yes,  and 
one's  imagination  should  be  as  fertile  as 
a  woman's,  for  he  continually  tries  to  re- 
build those  fallen  temples,  and  "lend 
form  and  symmetry"  and  splendor  to 
them.  But  nothing  short  of  a  woman's 
^ndful  head  could  reanimate  the  repul- 
sive scene  and  build  it  into  pristine  life 
again.  I  found  myself  trying,  but  what 
a  hopeless  mess  I  made  of  it !  No  sooner 
would  I  get  one  temple  complete  and 
start  the  second,  than  the  former  would 
totter  and  fall,  and  mingle  with  the  dust 
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again.  Thus  ended  several  futile  sit- 
tempts,  so  I  gave  up  in  despair  and  was 
obliged  to  content  myself  to  see  it  as  it  is« 
and  leave  the  reconstructing,  repeopling 
to  more  fertile  brains. 

Walking  across  the  Forum  on  the 
Via  Sacra  (sacred  way)  a  few  stones  of 
which  still  remain,  we  come  to  the 
triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  It 
is  certainly  an  imposing  thing  and  so  rich 
in  bass-relief,  carvings  and  cuttings,  that 
though  battered  and  marred  by  cruel 
hands,  it  still  stands  there  a  wonder  to  all 
beholders, — a  link  that  binds  the  present 
to  the  past.  Half  its  majesty  is  lost  in 
that  it  stands  far  below  the  common  sur- 
face in  a  great  depression;  in  fact  the 
whole  Forum  lies  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
rounding base,  which  latter,  without  a 
doubt,  has  gradually  been  lifted  to  its 
present  altitude  by  the  accumulation  of 
debris  for  centuries  past.  But  a  step  or 
two  to  the  right,  once  stood  the  Rostrum, 
which  oft  echoed  the  footsteps  of  the 
Csesars  and  orators  of  past  greatness. 
Bordering  the  "sacred  way*'  farther  on  to 
the  right,  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the 
Caesars  rise  abruptly  aloft,  dark,  ominous, 
and  gloomy  on  the  shadowed  slope  of 
the  Palatine,  Indeed,  the  very  odor  is 
ancient,  and  we  almost  expected  to  meet 
the  spectres  of  the  honored  dead  stalking 
through  those  vast,  dismal  chambers, 
chilling  my  blood  as  we  groped  our  way 
through  the  darkened  passages.  Still 
farther  along  on  the  opposite  side,  we 
neared  the  majestic  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Peace,  of  which  but  three  arches  re 
main.  In  the  words  of  Elliott  "all  that 
remains  in  evidence  of  its  former  splen- 
dor, is  one  beautiful  Corinthian  column, 
cruelly  removed  from  the  spot  and  placed 
in  front  of  the  basilica  of  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore.  It  was  originally  one  of  the 
eight  marble  pillars  which  decorated  the 
interior  temple.  In  these  latter  days  the 
ruin  is  known  as  the  Basilica,  begun  by 
Maxentius^  and  finished  by  Constantine, 
after  the  battle  of  Ponto  Molto  had  ended 
that  tyrant's  life  and  reign.  According 
to  the  present  version,  we  must  consider 
this  lofty  structure  only  as  belonging  to 
"Modem  Rome,"  for  in  that  interminable 
chain  of  centuries  that  unlink  before  one 


in  examining  the  historic  antiquities  of 
Rome,  the  third  or  fourth  century  counts 
but  as  yesterday.  I  for  myself  prefer  the 
Catholic  account,  as  being  the  most 
poetic.  According  to  that,  the  edifiee 
was  built  by  Augustus,  in  memory  of  the 
peace,  given  to  the  world  by  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Wishing  to  know  how  long  the 
solid  walls  would  stand,  he  consulted  the 
oracle,  which  replied;  Quoadusque  virgo 
parioV*  ("Until  a  virgin  bears  a  son.") 
The  Romans  considered  thb  a  promise  of 
immortality,  and  anticipated  an  eternal 
existence  for  the  new  Temple  of  Peace; 
but  the  same  night  that  saw  the  Savior's 
birth  in  Bethlehem,  the  walls  of  the 
Pagan  Temple  shook  and  fell;  fire  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  issued  from  th^ 
ground,  and  the  sumptuous  pile  was  con- 
sumed." 

Next  in  order  comes  the  Temple  of 
Saftia  Francesco  Romano  partly  built  over 
the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  and 
konie^  and  hard  by,  on  a  gentle  emi- 
nence stands  the  arch  of  Titus  in  com- 
memoration of  that  general's  victories 
over  the  Jews.  It  is  a  work  of  m^t  and 
indicates  clearli^  period  previous  to  the 
decline  of  art  jme  bass-reliefs,  finely  and 
distinctly  cut,  represent  Titus  himself 
seated  on  a  triumphal  car  attended  by 
Victory  crowning  him  with  laurels;  and 
opposite  this,  in  bass-relief  also,  are  the 
spoils  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem— **the 
table  of  shewbread,  the  seven  branched 
candlestick;  the  jubilee  trumpets  and  the 
incense  vessels."  It  is  said  that  a  Jew 
would  rather  die  than  pass  under  that 
arch,  and  this  accounts  for  a  little  foot- 
path we  find  on  either  side;  "but  it  is  in 
vain  t^dispute  the  Almighty  will;  the 
monument  of  their  servitude  is  not  to  be 
ignored,  nor  the  prophecy  forgotten 
which  was  wrung  firom  our  Lord  by  the 
hard  impiety  of  the  Jewish  nation: 
"Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  there  shall  not 
be  here  one  stone  left  upon  another,  that 
shall  not  be  thrown  down." 

But  on  to  the  Coliseum!  Ah,  the 
Coliseum!  What  a  history,  pathetic,  bril- 
liant, yet  deplorable!  What  words  of 
mine  can  do  it  justice  and  what  a  train  of 
thought  these  sombre  walls  evoke! 
What    crimes — ^what    deeds — what- em-- 
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perors!  Here  ruled  savage  caprice  om- 
nipotent—sacrificing  Christian,  pagan, 
criminal,  martyr  without  regard!  This 
wondrous  pile,  whose  history  I  have 
read  from  my  earliest  remembrance  and 
now  I  stand  enveloped  in  its  shadows,  a 
dream  I  scarce  would  have  believed 
could  ever  be  realized!  But  so  it  is, 
treading  the  very  earth  whose  bosom  has 
oft  been  drenched  by  blood  of  man  and 
beast;  gazing  upon  those  very  walls 
whose  shattered  fbrms  have  echoed  the 
voices  of  Rome's  millions  in  savage 
exultation,  and  simultaneously  repeated 
the  dying  groan  of  the  sacrificed. 
Though,  since  then  a  change  has  taken 
place.  Where  once  the  luxury  of  the  world 
was  lavished,  not  even  the  ivy  deigns  to 
grow,  and  the  blotches  of  decaying  time 
and  pilfering  hands  stand  out  preemi- 
nent Not  a  vestige  of  the  former 
voluptuousness  remains  to  tell  us  the 
grandeur  of  those  early  times;  nothing 
but  the  cold  hard  stones,  stripped  bare; 
and  they  not  all,  for  many  palaces  and 
public  works  have  been  built  from  the 
huge  old  pile. 

On  entering  the  ruin  from  the  main 
portal,  and  walking  to  the  centre  of  the 
arena,  the  eye  is  lost  in  a  sea  of  bewilder- 
ing circles,  once  used  as  seats,  extending 
to  the  top  of  the  huge  elliptic.  Its 
capacity,  not  forced,  was  eighty-seven 
thousand  souls.  Think  of  it !  Who  can 
imagme  such  an  army  of  human  beings 
in  one  assemblage  ?  we  .who  have  seen 
little  more  than  so  many  hundred  in  one 
body. 

We  took  an  old  stairway,  the  identical 
as  of  yore,  and  clambered  to  the  galleries, 
but  the  same  forbidding  aspect  met  our 
gaze  as  down  below.  Not  a  marble 
slab,  nor  *  thing  of  beauty"  did  we 
find,  though  we  tramped  those  pro- 
digious corridors  from  end  to  end.  The 
heavy  walls,  though  centuries  and  cen- 
turies old,  are  as  adamantine  as  though 
just  constructed — ^a  living  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  the  prophecy  of  the  "vener- 
able Bede,  "who  recorded,— 
"While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
When  Ms  the  Coliseum.  Rome  shall  fisdl;  . 
And  when  Rome  fiUls— the  world  I " 

There  are  eighty  entrances  in  all,  each 


numbered.  Near  one  of  these  is  the 
Spoliarium,  where  the  bodies  of  men  and 
beasts  were  thrown  pellmell;  an  awfiil 
chamal  house,  which  must  have  over- 
flowed, when  Imperial  Titus  inaugurated 
his  amphitheatre  by  games  which  lasted 
one  hundred  days,  and  five  thousand 
wild  beasts  and  many  thousand  gladia- 
tors were  killed. 

Passing  out  of  the .  portal  facing  the 
Palantine,  we  strolled  into  the  pretty 
acacia  wood  on  the  height  adjoining.  The 
day  had  b^;un  to  fall  and  deep  shadows 
threw  themselves  across  our  path.  Here 
a  marble  slab  invited  us  to  rest;  we  did 
so,  and  fell  to  conunenting  on  the  picture 
that  spread  out  before  us.  To  our  right 
rose  the  Palantine,  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  the  Caesars — a  grand  sight,  yet 
how  gloomy!  Within  a  stones  throw, 
standing  in  the  deep  shadow  of  the 
amphitheatre,  the  arch  of  Constan- 
tine  lifts  its  ponderous  head,  de- 
fying the  ravages  of  time;  still  a  little 
removed  is  the  place  where  the  golden 
house  of  Nero  stood,  a  temple  of  luxury, 
where  that  tyrant,  comedian,  poet,  gave 
himself  up  to  every  pleasure  and  vice 
his  capricious  soul  could  dictate,  where 
**he  sang,  he  drove  chariots  and  shed 
torrents  of  innocent  blood."  And  there 
glimmering  through  the  trees  that  mighty 
playhouse  of  ancient  Rome  lifted  its 
hoary  battlements,  whose  stones  under  the 
hands  of  captive  Jews,  were  reared  amid 
**blood  and  tears,  sorrow  and  despair." 
while  bordering  the  Forum  on  the 
"sacred  way"  rests  Titus'  arch,  commem- 
orating their  downfall. 

Where  can  we  find  a  spot  richer  in  his- 
tory and  one  that  evokes  a  wider  world 
of  recollection  !  Here  once  rolled  the 
chariots  of  Julius  Csesar,  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian  and 
scores  of  others  now  gone  to  render 
account  to  a  judging  God.  Along  these 
highways  marched  the  triumphal  tram  of 
Trajan,  Titus,  Pompey,  Sylla— and  these 
great  walls  now  tottering,  gave  back  an 
echo  of  the  shout  of  victory  and  clank 
of  chains  of  captive  innocence — oh,  how 
many  times  1  Just  here,  too,  passed  Apos- 
tles Paul  and  Peter  (of  the  latter  however, 
I  question  the  veracity)  to  the  Mamertiiie 
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Prison  at  the  other  end  of  the  Forum. 
Here  sauntered  the  great  Cicero,  Horace, 
Tacitus,  Livy  each  in  his  day  and  here 
too,  sported  young  Virginia  on  her  way 
to  school,  the  sweetest  girl  in  all  Rome — 

"With  her  small  tablets  in  her  hand 

And  her  basket  on  her  arm/' 

^iff .  B.  Preston^  Jr, 


HOME. 

What  a  sacred  name !  A  place  of 
refuge,  within  which  the  weary  spirit  may 
find  rest !  What  a  thrill  of  enchantment 
is  sent  to  the  soul  of  those  who  can  look 
back  on  the  happy  and  comfortable 
home;  one  surrounded  with  beautiful 
gardens  of  fruits  and  flowers  and 
adorned  with  fine  art,  music,  good  books, 
and  filled  with  contentment;  the  walls 
decorated  with  pretty  and  useful  articles 
made  and  arranged  by  mother  or  sister; 
house  plants  in  the  windows  showing 
forth  their  pretty  blossoms,  and  hanging 
above  them  the  little  canary  bird,  warb- 
ling his  beautiful  notes.  Blessed  with 
fiaither  and  mother,  whose  love  is  as  lus- 
trous as  an  evershining  star,  and  who  are 
untiring  in  their  efforts  to  make  home  a 
desirable  attraction;  surrounded  by  lov- 
ing brothers  and  sisters,  who  do  their 
part  by  being  kind,  affectionate,  and 
watchful  to  assist  in  any  duty  toward 
making  home  an  eden.  Such  a  home 
would  be  desired  by  everyone ! 

Some  years  ago  some  twenty  thousand 
people  assembled,  at  the  old  Castle  Gar- 
den, New  York,  to  hear  Jennie  Lind  sing, 
as  no  other  songstress  had  ever  sung, 
the  sublime  composition  of  Beethoven, 
Handel  and  others.  At  length  the  Swed- 
ish nightingale  thought  of  her  home, 
paused,  and  seemed  to  fold  her  wings  for 
higher  flight  She  began,  with  deep  emo- 
tion, to  bring  forth  '*Home  Sweet  Home,** 
The  audience  could  not  stand  it,  an 
uproar  of  applause  stopped  the  music, 
tears  gushed  from  the  thousands  like 
rain.  Beethoven  and  Handel  were  for- 
gotten. The  song  came  again,  seemingly 
from  heaven,  almost  Angelic.  Home — 
that  was  the  word  that  bound,  as  with  a 
spell,  twenty  thousand  souls  and  Howard 
Payne  triumphed  over  the  great  masters 
of  song. 


Voung  men  strive  to  become  good  and 
great,  respected  and  honored  and  build 
for  yourselves  homes,  although  they  may 
be  very  humble,  wherein  the  spirit  of  God 
may  find  a  dwelling  place. 

Young  ladies  lend  your  assistance  to 
your  brothers,  give  them  your  love  and 
advice,  for  a  true  sister  is  a  pride  to  any 
man.  Very  often  a  suggestion  from  a 
sister  will  save  a  brother  from  disg^ce 
and  ruin. 

Educate  yourselves  in  the  many  litde 
arts  that  assist  to  make  home  a  place  of 
refuge,  a  place  were  father,  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters  may  find  peace,  com- 
fort and  a  joyful  rest 

Introduce  music  into  your  homes. 
What  is  more  pleasing  to  a  person  than 
this  art?  It  will  soften  hatred,  remove 
jealousy  and  fill  the  whol^  system  with 
delight. 

Let  us  all  work  to  make  our  homes 
happy  abodes,  so  that  when  our  hair  is 
snowy  white,  our  cheeks  furrowed,  and 
our  bodies  bent  with  old  age  we  can 
look  back  on  our  earthly  home  with 
pride,  and  when  beckoned  to  destinies  of 
a  more  rewarded  toil,  we  will  meet  the 
pure  in  heart  face  to  face  and  eternally 
dwell  with  them  in  the  home  prepared 
for  us.  Arthur  Stt^^ner^  Jr. 


Heligoland  Disappearing.  —  The 
island  of  Heligoland,  which  the  British 
government  bartered  away  to  purchase 
the  recognition  of  its  territorial  claims  in 
Western  Afirica,  may  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
to  the  eye  of  rack-admiring  travelers  and 
German  strat^:ists,  but  can  hardly  be 
hoped  to  prove  a  joy  forever.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  Unterland^  or  coast 
plain  below  the  rock,  comprised  twenty- 
two  square  miles,  and  there  are  historical 
records  in  support  of  the  tradition  that 
A.  D.  950  the  island  contained  three 
cities  and  several  dozen  villages,  with  an 
aggr^^te' population  of  one  hundred 
thousand.  Its  present  population  has 
dwindled  to  less  than  three  thousand,  and 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  old  table- 
land crumble  away  at  a  rate  that  makes  it 
safe  to  predict  that  within  another  century 
the  "German  Gibraltar"  will  have  shrunk 
to  a  small  reef  with  a  fringe  of  sand  bars. 
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SONGS    OF    VICTOR    HUGO. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Leo  Haeieli. 

"ONE  DAY." 

[Dated  June,  1830,  when  the  illustrious  poet  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.] 


One  day  I  saw  above,  near  shore  of  moving 


Swelling  her  sails,  a  ship, 
By  winds  enveloi>ed  and  through  billows  deep 
as  graves, 
'Neath  shining  asters  slip. 

And  then  I  heard,  inclined  on  the  abyss  of  skies, 

Touched  by  the  other  abyss, 
A  Voice  speak  to  my  ear,  a  Voice  of  which  my 
eyes 

Saw  not  the  lipfiil  kiss. 


"Oh  poet  thou  doest  well  I    Poet  with  forehead 
sad. 
Thou  dreamest  near  the  stream  ; 
Thou  drawest   from   the  seas  things  in  deep 
secret  clad. 
That  but  to  thy  eye  beam." 

"The  Sea,  it  is  {]he  Lord,  who  in  weal  or  disaster, 

Our  destiny  does  span ; 
The  Wmd,  it  is  the  Lord;  the  Lord,  it  is  the 
aster; 

The  Vessel,  it  is  Man." 


"TiA  FOUR  WORDS." 
[Fabiano  Fabiani's  serenade  in  the  drama  of  "Marie  Tudor."] 


When  in  my  arms'  embrasure 

Thou  sing'st  by  eve's  last  glow, 
Know'st  thou  my  thought  of  pleasure 

That  answers  thee  .quite  low  ? 
Docs  not  recall  thy  ditty 
To  me  my  £urest  day  ? — 
Oh  sing,  my  pretty! 
Oh,  sing  for  aye! 

When  on  thy  lips  in  smiling 
Love  opens  like  a  flower, 
There  vanish  all  beguiling 

Suspicions  that  did  lower. 

Those  smiles  so  true  and  pretty 

Thy  £uthful  heart  betray— 

Oh  smile,  my  pretty! 

Oh,  smile  for  aye! 

When  calm  and  pure  thou  sleepest 
In  shade  beneath  my  eyes; 

Thy  breath  exhales  the  deepest 
Words  full  of  harmonies. 


Revealed  thy  form  so  pretty, 
No  veil,  no  sham  array — 
Oh  sleep,  my  pretty! 
Oh,  sleep  for  aye! 

When  thou  avow'st  "I  love  thee." 

My  beauty,  then  I  ween. 
The  heav'n  itself  above  me 

Opens  its  azure  screen. 
Thy  glances  beam  so  pretty 
From  sparkling  love's  clear  spray — 
Oh  love,  my  pretty! 
Oh,  love  for  aye! 

Seest  thou  our  life  endrest 
Four  little  words  enclose. 
All  blessings  thou  desirest, 

All  blessings  and  no  woes. 
All  that  serves  for  beguiling. 
All  charms  below,  above:— 

Singing  and  smiling,  ^ 

Sleeping  and  love! 


"KNOCKING.AT  A  DOOR." 
[Dated  Marine  Terrace,  Hugo's  Channel  Island  Exile,  Sept.  4th.  1855.] 


I've  lost  my  fiither,  lost  my  mother, 
My  firstborn,  ah.  so  young!    What  woe! 

For  me  aU  nature  seemed  to  smother 
Each  joyward  throe. 

Between  two  brothers  was  I  sleeping. 

Three  little  birds,  were  all  three  "dots;" 
Then  came  the  shade  of  two  biers  creeping 

Athwart  two  cots. 

J'fext  lost  I  thee,  my  girl,  my  flower, 
Thee,  who  didst  fill  my  boldest  pride; 

Fate  of  my  light  Jhat  now  dost  glower 
Close  to  Death's  side. 

I've  known  ascending,  known  descending, 
Seeh  Dawn  and  Dusk  like  shadows  flee; 


Bright  purple  with  dull  ashes  blending, 
Ashes  for  me  i 

I've  known  of  Thought  the  ardors  soaring, 

I've  sung  of  love  the  somber  lays; 

The  fleeing  wings  and  billows  roaring. 

The  winds  and  days, 
t 

I've  on  my  head  the  vultures  gnawing, 
I  see  my  efforts  shunned  with  scorn; 

Dust  at  my  feet,  my  heart  blood-drawing, 
For  crown,  the  thorn. 

Tears  in  my  pensive  eyes  are  welling. 

My  tattered  robe  's  from  unskilled  loom; 
But  no  rents  on  my  conscience  telling — 

Then  open,  tomb ! 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City,       February,    1891. 


A  MUSICAL  AWAKENING. 

Few  people  in  the  whole  world  have 
so  general  an  appreciation  of  good  music 
as  the  people  of  these  valleys.  They 
teach  it  in  the  church,  the  theatre,  the 
public  school,  and  at  the  fireside.  The 
results  of  this  popular  education  have 
been  shown  in  the  presentation  of  operas 
— comic  and  grand,  cantatas  and  ora- 
torios, with  such  care  and  fidelity,  as  to 
place  the  local  companies  in  advance  of 
many  of  the  great  traveling  combinations. 
Just  now  a  new  enthusiasm  is  showing 
itself  among  our  musical  leaders,  greatly 
accelerating  the  interest,  and  which  can 
only  result  in  greater  triumphs,  and  in 
extending  the  limits  of  favor. 

The  Salt  Lake  Choral  Society,  under 
Prof.  Evan  Stephens  is  making  rapid 
headway  and  doing  much  to  educate  the 
popular  taste.  In  giving  the  first  musical 
festival  in  this  region  last  year,  the 
society  earned  its  present  name  and  se- 
cured the  good  will  of  all  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  witness  those  entertain- 
ments. It  is  understood  that  great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  another 
May  festival  this  year.  Correspondence 
is  being  had  with  some  of  the  greatest 
artists  in  the  world  looking  to  their  pre- 
sence here  on  that  occasion;  and  should 
these  efforts  be  successful  the  people  will 
have  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  society 
and  its  laudable  undertaking. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir  also  is  singing 
its  way  into  public  favor.  Its  numbers 
are  greatly  increased  and  an  enthusiastic 
awakening  to  its  capabilities  has  taken 
place.  The  divine  singing  of  this  great 
choir  and  the  performance  of  Prof. 
Daynes  on  the  great  organ  are  beginning 
to  be  appreciated,  and  there  is  no  reason 
]vhy  the  choir  should  not  be  what  its 
worthy  leader  desires — *'the  best  in  the 
world." 

The  substantial  encouragement  given 
by  the  Church  authorities  to  the  Choir 


and  to  its  sister,  the  Choral  Society 
show  that  they  desire  to  raise  the  already 
high  standard  of  excellence  attained  by 
these  organizations. 

The  premiums  offered  by  the  General 
Superintendency  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A., 
and  the  Contributor  for  the  encotnage- 
ment  of  singing  in  the  associations  are 
also  creating  great  interest  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  ma<le  to  carry  off  the 
prizes. 

The  Ladies  Musical  Society,  though 
operating  in  an  entirely  different  sphere 
— that  of  individual  work — has  done 
much  to  elevate  the  musical  taste  and 
deserves  great  praise  for  its  labors. 

These  and  kindred  societies  in  other 
parts  of  the  Territory,  too  numerous  to 
mention  are  fast  earning  for  us  in  the 
musical  world,  a  name  enviable  and  last- 
ing. 

This  musical  '  awakening  has  our 
sympathy,  and  our  columns  are  ever 
ready  to  promote  the  general  musical 
interests  of  the  Territory.  Let  the  hills 
resound  with  song  and  the  dales  be 
filled  with  melody.  Unite  in  one  great 
effort,  and  let  us  see  Utah  famed  above 
all  other  places  for  musical  accomplish- 
ments. 


Bishop  John  F.  Hurst  contributes  to 
the  February  number  of  Harper's  Maga- 
zine an  interesting  paper  on  "English 
Writers  in  India,"  embracing  notes  and 
anecdotes  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lord 
Macaulay,  W.  M.  Thackeray,  and  other 
distinguished  Englishmen  who  lived  for 
a  time  in  British  India.  The  paper  will 
be  richly  illustrated. 


"Equatorial  Africa,  and  the  Land  of 
the  Dwarfs,"  by  Paul  Du  Chaillu,  revives 
interest  in  that  author's  stories  of  the 
wonderland  of  our  childhood.  The 
"Gorilla  Country,**  and  others  of  Mr.  Du 
Chaillus  juvenile  books  have  been  the 
Christmas  presents  of  more  children  in 
the  west  than  almost  any  other  works 
that  Harper  &  Brothers  have  published. 


The  passage  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  International  Copyright 
bill,  a  few  days  ago,  was  an  event  of 
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great  importance.    U  will  now  become 

law,  and  the  struggles  of  nearly  fifty  years, 

^  those  who  have  felt   the  shame  of 

pirating  the  best  thought  and  often  the 

^  time  labor  of  European  authors  will 

J^  crowned  with  victory.     Though  so 

^%  coming,  it  is  the  sign  of  a  good 

^rtand  awakened  conscience  that  this 

^timent  of  justice  has  at  length  pre- 

^^.    The  objection  to  granting   the 

protection  of  copyright  to  foreign  authors 

ilas  been    sustained   by   the   mistaken 

belief  that  the  piracy  of  their  writings 

was  essential  to  cheap  literature  in  our 

own  country.    If  this  had  been  true  it 

would  be  infamous  to  take  advantage  of 

it;  but  as  it  is  not,  it  becomes  not  only 

infamous  but  ridiculous  to  persist  in  a 

course  of  injustice  to  the  writers  of  other 

nations.    We  are  gla4  that  our  nation  has 

reached  the  end  of  that  course. 


Rosa  Bonheur,  the  greatest  animal 
painter  of  her  time,  is  sixty-seven  years 
old,  yet  she  says  she  has  still  enough 
work  in  her  mind  to  fill  two  life-times. 
In  1850  she  bought  an  old  house  in  the 
little  village    of  By,  on   the   banks   of 


the  Seine,  not  far  from  the  forest  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  There  she  has  lived  and 
worked  ever  since.  She  has  added 
stables  and  a  studio  to  her  house.  In  the 
stables  and  grounds  she  has  had  from 
time  to  time  a  veritable  menagerie  of 
animals,  including  lions,  chamois,  bears, 
gazelles,  and  an  elk.  It  is  refreshing  to 
read  that  her  studio  contains  not  an  arti- 
cle of  bric-a-brac  and  scarcely  anything 
that  is  not  needed  in  the  work  of  the 
greatest  artist.  No  kickshaws  and  no 
trash.  She  has  been  always  an  early 
riser.  She  says  the  morning  is  the  best 
time  for  work.  Her  animals  are.  also 
more  docile.  She  spends  much  time 
outdoors,  walking  or  riding  in  a  carriage 
which  she  herself  drives,  thus  receiving 
vigor  and  strength  for  her  arduous  labors. 
At  work  and  outdoors  she  wears  a  man's 
clothing,  with  a  peasant  blouse.  Her  life 
has  been  devoted  to  her  art  pure  and 
simple,  and  rich  has  been  her  reward. 
There  are  some  wrinkles  in  her  face  now, 
but  neither  her  marvelous  mental  nor 
physical  powers  are  weakened  one 
whit  Her  enthusiasm  keeps  her  always 
young. 


ATHIRST    IN   THE    DESERT. 


Now  and  then  we^  read  that  some  poor 
fellow  has  been  found  in  the  desert  dead 
from  thirst;  sometimes  his  bones  alone 
remain,  but  oftener  his  body  also  is  found, 
shriveled  to  a  mummy  by  the  dry  heat  of 
those  dreary  wastes.  In  southern  Arizona 
^d  California  men  have  perished  in  the 
desert  with  not  more  than  a  single  day's 
exposure;  but  as  a  rule,  though  not 
^^ys,  such  cases  are  those  of  men 
addicted  to  the  use— or  abus6— of  spirit- 
uous liquors.  Their  whole  lives  have 
been  a  contest  betweei\  nature  and  the 
poisonous  drinks  they  have  swallowed; 
and  when  comes  the  supreme  test  of  their 
endurance,  their  vitality  quickly  yields  be- 
fore the  fierce  onslaught  of  thirst  and  heat. 

Where  men  have  thus  died  with  but  a 
short  deprivation  of  water,  it  is  not  simple 
thirst  alone  that  kills,  nor  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  sun;  for  it  is  possible  to  live 


several  dajrs  without  water,  and  to  en- 
dure an  intense  heat  without  injury.  But 
when  to  these  dangers  is  added  one  of 
those  dry,  scorching  winds  that  blow  once 
in  a  while  from  the  fearful  Colorado 
desert — a  wind  that  seems  like  a  blast 
from  a  fiimace  and  almost  scorches  the 
face  and  causes  the  lips  to  crack  open 
and  bleed^hen  is  to  be  pitied  the  poor 
fellow  in  the  desert  without  water,  for  he 
is  in  a  dangerous  predicament  indeed! 
The  hot,  dry  wind  seems  to  absorb  from 
his  body  all  its  moisture,  and  even  to  dry 
up  his  very  blood,  just  as  a  piece  of  meat 
hung  up  for  future  use  soon  is  dried 
throughout.  So  with  the  luckless  wan- 
derer; he  begins  to  dry  and  shrivel  while 
still  alive;  and  after  some  hours  of  such 
exposure,  even  water  in  plenty  has  little 
power  to  quench  his  thirst  It  is  a  thirst 
not  only  of  mouth  and  throat,    but  the 
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whole  body  is  athirst,  and  it  requires  time 
to  fully  satisfy  its  cravings. 

Of  course  different  persons  show 
greater  or  less  ability  to  withstand  thirst; 
depending  upon  the  state  of  health,  the 
will  power,  the  imagination,  and  the 
habits  of  temperance  or  intemperance. 
And  besides  all  this,  much  depends 
upon  how  one  conducts  himself  in  such 
an  emergency.  If  he  is  experienced  in 
such  matters  he  will  be  careful  to  keep 
his  mopth  closed  and  breathe  only 
through  the  nostrils;  much  less  will  he 
talk;  and  so  by  keeping  the  hot  air  from 
his  mouth  prevent  his  tongue  from  be- 
coming dry  and  swollen.  A  couple  of 
small  pebbles  in  the  mouth  helps  to  keep 
it  moist  just  as  the  Mexican,  for  a  similar 
reason  wraps  a  strip  of  copper  loosely 
round  hi&  horse's  bitt  and  so  enables  him 
to  go  longer  without  water. 

But  after  a  while,  as  the  moisture  is 
drawn  more  and  more  from  his  body,  all 
such  aids  fail  and  he  begins  to  suffer 
indeed.  And  now  is  shown  the  force  of 
will  power  and  immagination  operating 
for  or  against  him.  If  he  is  one  who  gives 
up  easily — ^if,  as  he  notes  his  failing 
strength,  he  despairingly  thinks  of  the 
many  miles  between  him  and  water  and 
gives  hi§  gloomy  imagination  full  sway, 
he  will  almost  surely  die.  He  will  surely 
exhaust  his  powers  by  an  unwise  course, 
whereas,  if  he  can  control  himself  his 
chance  for  life  is  much  better.  And  if, 
in  addition  to  a  brave  heart  he  has  faith 
in  God  and  is  a  true  Latter-day  Saint,  he 
has  a  much  greater  chance  for  preserva- 
tion; for  today,  as  in  ages  gone  by,  there 
is  power  in  prayer  to  him  who  has  faith. 

The  writer  b  familiar  with  the  experi- 
ences of  several  who  have  been  almost 
dead  from  thirst,  and  their  thoughts  and. 
feelings  while  hovering  between  earth 
and  paradise  in  a  half  conscious  state 
were  much  alike.  They  did  not  suffer 
then  from  thirst,  but  lay  upon  the  ground 
— ^half  awdke — ^half  a  dream — happy  and 
contented  seeing  green  fields  and  waving 
meadows— cool  springs  and  crystal 
streams — but  always  dreaming  about 
water  in  some  form.  One,  who  had  been 
much  in  Mexico,  could  see,  in  his  hazy 
dream,  Mexican  women-  passings  about 


him  with  their  water  jars  upon  their 
heads,  just  as  he  had  seen  them  in  reality 
many  times  in  that  country.  Another, 
who  had  been  a  great  fisherman  most  of 
his  life,  could  see  broad  rivers  and  beau- 
tifiil  lakes  near  by,  but  always  beyond 
his  reach.  And  so,  in  a  sleepy  sort  of 
content  they  gradually  faded  into  uncon- 
sciousness, from  which,  had  they  not 
been  rescued,  they  would  never  again  have 
awakened— at  least  in  this  life. 

In  many  respects  death  by  thirst  and 
death  by  freezing  seem  much  alike.  In 
each  case,  as  the  hour  of  dissolution 
approaches,  all  sense  of  suffering  is  gone, 
and  instead  there  remains  a  dreamy  half 
consciousness  and  the  only  wish  is  to  re- 
main undisturbed. 

The  story  of  a  friend  who  narrowly 
escaped  death  from  thirst  in  the  sununer 
of  1889  in  the  region  of  the  lower  Gila 
River  in  Arizona,  much  interested  me,  and 
as  it  may  others,  I  will  give  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  words  of  the  narrator: 

"It  wa^  on  the  26th  of  July,  1889,  that 
I  started  very  early  into  the  desert  south 
of  the  Gila  River,  on  a  trip  of  discovery. 
I  wanted  to  find  the  location  for  a  water 
storage  reservoir  in  a  range  of  low  moun- 
tains about  twenty-five  miles  away,  and 
in  the  cool  of  the  morning  did  not  realize 
how  hot  it  would  become  in  a  few  hours; 
and  to  crown  my  folly  I  took  neither  food 
nor  water,  depending  upon  my  well  tried 
powers  of  endurance,  'for,*  said  I  to  my- 
self, 'it  is  nothing  to  go  all  day  without 
something  to  eat  or  drink — I've  done  it 
scores  of  times.'  But  I  had  not  done  it 
in  southern  Arizona,  ^nd  knew  not  the 
fearful  power  of  the  hot  wind  from  the 
north-west— the  simoon  of  the  Colorado 
desert.  It  comes  only  once  in  a  while,  at 
uncertain  periods  which  no  one  can  fore- 
tell, and  as  yet  I  had  never  experienced 
the  effects  of  one  away  from  home.  I 
had  heard  of  men  dying  from  its  effects, 
but  laughed  at  the  idea  as  ridiculous;  and 
now,  unknowingly,  I  was  about  to  test 
its  baneful  influence  myself. 

**I  had  reached  the  mountains  early  in 
the  day,  and  attempted  to  cross  a  low 
rocky  ridge  to  look  at  a  little  valley  be- 
yond, but  after  several  hours  of  very 
arduous  labor  was  unable  to  do  so,  and 
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had  to  return  the  way  I  had  come,  over 
its  rocky  precipitous  summit  I  could 
have  done  it  aJone,  but  could  not  lead 
my  horse  over  it,  though  I  nearly  ex- 
hausted myself  in  my  struggles  with  him 
in  trying  to  accomplish  it  By  the  time  I 
had  regained  the  foot  of  the  ridge  it  was 
well  towards  night,  and  I  found  myself  in 
sad  need  of  water.  I  had  perspired 
freely,  and  had  not  thought  of  any  danger 
from  thirst,  and  so  had  not  observed  my 
usual  prudence.  But  by  a  thoughtless, 
happy  chance  I  had  plucked  five  or  six 
cactus  fruits,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  ^;g  and  put  them  in  my  pocket 
They  did  much  to  preserve  my  life,  as  I 
found  afterwards.  There  are  probably 
fifty  varieties  of  cactus  iti  Arizona,  but 
this  fruit  I  speak  of  g^ows  upon  the 
sahaura  or  giant  cactus,  which  in  the  Gila 
region  is  often  found  forty  to  fifty  feet  in 
height,  and  weighing  many  tons.  But  as 
I  rode  l)y  a  small  cactus  about  nine  or  ten 
feet  high,  I  was  able  to  reach  up  to  its  top 
and  gather  the  fruit,  which  is  egg  shaped, 
with  a  thm  rind  contaming  a  sweet  pulp, 
in  color  exactly  like  the  common  red 
currant,  with  many  small  seeds  in  it 

There  had  been  a  heavy  rain  in  the 
mountains  a  few  days  before,  and  I 
sought  along  the  bed  of  an  arroyo — or 
dry  gulch— hoping  to  find  a  little  pool 
somewhere  still  remaining,  but  in  this  I 
was  sorely  disappointed.  The  arroyo, 
though  damp  and  muddy,  contained  no 
water.  I  dismounted  and  dug  as  deep  a 
hole  as  I  could  with  my  hands  and  a  flat 
stone,  hoping  some  water  would  trickle 
in— no  matter  how  muddy— but  none  ap- 
peared. I  knew  now  my  only  chance 
was  to  get  home  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  proceeded  as  fast  as  my  poor  horse, 
jaded,  and  as  thirsty  as  I,  was  able  to 
travel 

All  thb  time  the  sun  shone  with  a 
scorching  heat,  but,  still  worse,  about  eight 
o'clock  the  dreaded  simoon  had  come, 
and  had  continued  all  day  burning  my 
£K:e  and  hands  and  causing  the  skin  to 
dry  and  crack  open. 

I  had  gone  about  five  miles  after  trying 
to  d^  my  well,  and  began  to  feel  very 
£unt  and  dizzy,  and  hardly  able  to  keep 
my  seat  in  the  saddle.    Coming  to  a  large 


palo  verde  tree  I  lay  down  in  its  scanty 
shade  upon  the  sand  hoping  to  regain 
my  strength,  but  after  lying  thus  a  full 
hour  and  findmg  myself  weaker  instead 
of  stronger  I  knew  I  must  hasten  home- 
ward or  be  too  late.  With  some  diffi- 
culty I  climbed  into  the  saddle  and 
started  on  again,  and  painfully  rode  five 
or  six  miles  ^rther.  Then  I  felt  as  if  I 
must  stop  and  rest,  or  fall  from  my  horse 
by  the  wayside.  Again  I  laid  down  upon 
the  hot  sand,  beneath  a  palo  verde,  and 
then  bethought  me  of  my  cactus  fruit 
I  ate  one  or  two,  but  felt  almost  unable 
to  swallow  and  so  desisted  fi-om  trying  to 
eat  them.  Here  I  lay  about  two  hours, 
vainly  hoping  for  an  increase  of  strength, 
but  growing  weaker  all  the  time.  I 
knew  now  my  full  danger  and  thought  of 
my  poor  horse  tied  up  and  perishing,  and 
that  I  would  let  him  go  and  shift  for  him- 
self, thinkuig  that  if  I  remained  out  all 
night— the  cool  night— I  might  be  revived 
enough  by  morning  to  make  my  way 
home.  But  on  second  thought  I  gave  up 
this  idea.  I  knew  the  horse  would  go 
home,  and  the  people,  findmg  him  rider- 
less, might  hunt  for  me  all  night  without 
avail,  with  much  labor  and  anxiety  for 
nothing.  # 

**Several  times  I  tried  to  rise,  but  was 
too  weak,  and  soon  began  to  feel  as  if  I 
did  not  care  to  exert  myself.  I  felt  now 
comfortable  enough,  with  no  distressing 
sense  of  thirst,  and  lay  in  a  hazy,  misty, 
dreamy  state  impossible  to  describe,  but 
quite  pleasant  I  sleepily  wondered  if 
any  body  would  ever  find  me,  and 
thought  how  my  family  would  wait  years, 
perhaps,  before  they  would  know  what 
had  become  of  me. 

*  Suddenly  another  memory  came  to 
me— of  blessings  and  ordinations  I  had 
received,  of  promises  made  me  and  of 
work  I  should  do,  as  yet  all  unfulfilled; 
and  with  these  thoughts  came  a  vehement 
desire  to  live  and  have  this  work  per- 
formed and  my  blessings  verified.  I  tried 
to  rise,  but  could  not  Then  another  re- 
membrance came,  of  the  power  of  faith 
and  prayer.  I  prayed  for  strength  to  ride 
and  mount  my  horse — for  strength  to  rise 
imtil  I  should  reach  home.  My  prayer 
was  answered,  and  I  received  strength 
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sofiicient  to  rise  and  stand  by  my  horse, 
holding  with  both  hands  to  the  saddle, 
but  could  not  mount.  But  my  £uth  was 
strengthened,  and  I  again  asked  for  help. 
It  was  immediately  granted,  and  I  slowly 
climbed  into  the  saddle,  determined  to 
remain  there  until  I  should  ^11  or  reach  a 
place  of  safety. 

''And  so,  with  the  bridle  hanging  loose 
upon  my  horse's  neck  and  with  both 
hands  holdmg  to  the  saddle,  I  let  my 
horse  pick  his  way  among  the  mesquite 
and  palo  verde  trees,  the  chapparal  brush 
and  cactus,  offering  up  now  and  again, 
petitions  for  life  and  strength.  For  now, 
with  renewed  strength  came  renewed 
desire  for  life.  But  oh,  how  long  and 
endless  seemed  each  weary  mile,  and 
many  times  it  seemed  as  if  I  must  give 
up;  but  after  what  seemed  an  age  I  saw 
the  tall  cottonwoods  which  I  knew  be- 
tokened help  and  safety — but  so  far — so 
very  far  away!  Four  miles !  I  knew  the 
distance,  but  could  I  endure  so  long  as 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach  it  ? 

"The  welcome  sight  gave  me  new 
strength  and  courage,  and  ability  to  ride 
to  my  journey's  end,  where,  partly  dis- 
mounting, partly  falling,  I  found  myself 


in  friendly  hands,  who  labored  through 
the  night  to  help  me.  They  said  I  was 
crazed  all  night,  and  b^ged  for  water- 
water — ^water,  which  they  as  often  gave 
me,  but  in  small  quantity,  and  placed 
wet  cloths  upon  my  body  that  il  might 
drink  in  by  its  pores  the  precious  ele- 
ment— so  precious,  but  by  most  so  un- 
appreciated !  In  a  few  days  I  was  all 
right  again,  and  then  began  a  storm  of 
friendly  abuse  and  chaff  for  my  misad- 
venture— my  foolhardiness  in  going  oat 
without  water:  *Why,*  said  they,  *any 
fool  might  know  better  than  that,'  and  I 
guess  they  told  the  truth.  But  I  learned 
some  good  things  by  it  I  learned 
not  to  go  very  far  away  in  the 
hot  season,  nor  at  any  time  with- 
out water;  and  still  better  I  learned 
that  the  Lord  is  very  merciful  and  will 
hear  our  cry  when  we  ask  Him  in  faith; 
and  that  since  faith  was  so  necessary, 
we  should  strive  diligently  to  obtain  it, 
for  no  one  can  tell  when  it  may  be  need- 
ful to  happiness  and  life.  And  so,  I 
think  it  was  not  a  day  lost  after  all" 
And  I,  who  pen  his  experience  of  that 
trying  day  fully  agree  with  him. 

y.  H.  MarUneoM, 


FOB  MALE  VOICES. 


FAIRY    MOONLIGHT. 


»^^H-^ti 


X 


Shine 
Beam 


Hail    to  thee  qaeen  of  the        si  -  lent  night, 
Dart  thy  pure  beams  f^om  thy  throne  on  high, 


clear,  shine    bright, 
on      thro*        sky, 


^ 


j   !•  I; !;  I  !•   F   r  I '     ^ 


s 


Bi^"  tt  s  tf-if  ^trrftr^ 


Yield   thy    pensiye  light;  Blithely  we'll  dance  in  the  sil     -     yer  ray, 

Robed  in    az  -  ure    dye;  We  laugh  and  sport  while  the    night  -  bird        sings, 


^ 
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g= 


J    J 


» — »^ 


v — k 


Hap  -  pi   -  ly       passing    the     Eours    iT^    way.  Must  we  not    love     the 

Flapping    the     dew  from  his     sa   -    ble      wings.     Sprites  loVe  to  sport  in  the 


krf^Pp  [[\f  f'  [■\fnh 


|H^"  f  f  F  If  g  g  f  f^ 


J     J 


r 


r » 9- 


V — k 


still  J  night,     Dressed  in    her  robes  of  blue  and  white?         Heav'ns  arches  ring, 
still  moonlight,  Plaj  with  the  pearls  of  shadowy  night.  Then    let    us  sing, 


h^nf\inn\f^f''\n^ti' 


^^ 


r 


1  1 


frJiHnie  MP  fm 


Stars  wink  and  sing     Hail     si  -  lent        night.         Fairy        moonlight,   Fairy 
'nme's  on  the  wing    Hail    si  -  lent        night.         Fairy        moonlight,     etc. 


S 


me  s  on  the  wing 

;■  /  /  J 


g= 


i 


^ 


U       V 


■f-p- 


^  r  r^  \t-mf^  c  gjiM  g  c 


moonlight.  Fairy,     fair  -  y,  fair  -  y,     fair  -  y      moon  -  light.         Fair  -  y 

_N 


b,i'  i  i  ji 


^ 


s — 

moon 


light, 


Repeat  ad  lib. 


^ 


I 


moonlight,     fkiry    moonlight.         Fairy,    ftdry,   fairy     moon  -  light. 


^ 


^^'—tWiW] 


^ 

moon 


Hght. 
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Following  the  letter  of  appointment 
published  in  the  second  number  of  The 
Contributor,  for  vol.  XII.  (December 
1890),  Elder  Milton  H.  Hardy  began  his 
special  educational  mission  on  Sunday, 
December  6th,  1890,  at  Salem  and  Maple- 
ton,  in  Utah  County. 

On  Sunday,  December  14th,  held  two 
general  public  meetings  and  an  officers* 
meeting  at  Nephi,  Juab  County. 

Monday,  15th,  two  meetings  at  Levan; 
and  Tuesday,  i6th,  two  meetings  at 
Mona.  Thence  to  Spring  City,  Sanpete 
County,  on  the  17th;  Mount  Pleasant  on 
the  i8th;  Chester.  19th;  Fairview,  20th; 
Ephraim  and  Manti  on  the  21st;  May- 
field,  22nd;  Gunnison,  23rd;  Fayette, 
24th;  thence  to  Juab  and  Provo  on  the 
25th, 

At  the  Stake  meetings  the  follow- 
ing subjects  were  presented  and  ex- 
plained: 

1.  Organization— Stake  Superintend- 
ency  complete — operative. 

2.  Records:  a  minutes;  d  reports;  c 
finances. 

3.  Circular  letter  ft"om  General  Superin- 
tendency. 

4.  Stake  coimcil  meetings. 

5.  Stake  conferences:  a  annual  or  spring; 
d  semi-annual  or  fall. 

6.  Stake  officers'  meetings. 

7.  Stake  recreations. 

8.  Officers'  visits. 

9.  Thb  Contributor:  a  as  a  reference 
book;  d  for  general  reading;  c  for 
sending  to  friends. 

10.  Number  of  Associations  in  the  Stake. 

11.  Number  of  young  men  in  the  Stake. 

12.  Number  of  members  in  the  Associa- 
tions. 

13.  Number  of  sets  of  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A. 
Reading  Course,  hrst  year. 

14.  District  Conferences. 

15.  Intermissionary  work  (stake). 

16.  Progressive    progranuned    work   or 
exerdses. 

17.  Section  and  subdivisional  or  special 
class-work. 

18  Stake  music  director. 
19.  Music  classes. 


7. 
8. 

9. 


20  Lecture  bureau. 

21.  Collections  for  cabinets. 

22.  Statistician. 

23.  Difficulties  or  obstades. 

At  the  Ward  meetings  the  following^ 
enumeration  was  presented.  (The  offi- 
cers of  the  Assodations  especially  are 
requested  to  note  these  headings  for 
fiiture  reference.) 

1.  Organization— <x>mplete— operative. 

2.  Number  of  young  men  in  ward. 

3.  Number  of  members. 

4.  Records:  a  minutes;  d  roll;  c  rq>orts 
or  tabular  exhibits;  d  finances. 

5.  Annual  meeting  for  sustaining  officers 
early  in  antumn. 

6.  Circular  letter  from  General  Superin- 
tendency. 

Weekly  class-meeting. 
Programmed  work. 
Progressive     programme     fi-om     a 
analyses  published;  ^  M.  I.  A.  Course 
of  Reading ;   c  sections   or  special 
classes. 

10.  Home  reading:  a  general;  d  with 
reference  to  progressive  or  educa- 
tional programme. 

11.  Number  of  Contributors:  a  as  refer- 
ence books;  d  as  general  reading;  c 
sent  to  friends. 

12.  Number  sets  M.  LA.  Reading  Course, 
first  year. 

13.  Section  work  (see  9),  advanced  or 
special  classes  in  a  theology;  d  his* 
tory;  c  sdence;  d  literature,  with 
reference  to  regular  course. 

14.  Joint  council  meetings. 

15.  Monthly  joint  sessions. 
Recreations:  i.  Indoor;  a  the  concert, 
d  the  ball  room;  c  the  drama;  d  the 
sodal  gathering.    2.  Outdoor. 
Libraries  and  reading  rooms. 
Lectures. 

Statistics  and  collections  for  study. 
Music  classes. 

21.  Attendance  at  stake  officers'  me^- 
ings. 

22.  Attendance  at  district  officers'  meet- 
ings. 

23.  Reviews. 

24.  Obstacles. 


16, 
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"THE    ANGELUS." 


For  over  a  year  there  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  American  Art  Associa- 
tion, a  painting  that  has  created  a  great 
sensation  among  artistic  circles,  and  won 
for  the  artist  an  immortal  crown  of  laurels. 
It  became  the  property  of  this  association 
only  through  persistent  efforts  to  obtain 
possession  of  it.  Purchased  at  the  auction 
sale  of  an  almost  priceless  collection  of 
a  French  contractor  and  speculator,  for 
the  sum  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  francs,  which  the  state  charges 
and  cost  of  sale  raised  to  five  hundred 
and  eig^hty  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty  firancs,  it  was  carried  in  triumph 
across  the  sea  to  America,  and  has  been 
exhibited  in  several  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States.  But  the  French  govern- 
ment, realizing  what  had  been  its  loss  by 
allowing  this  masterpiece  to  slip  from  its 
hands,  recently  purchased  it  of  the 
American  Art  Association  for  seven 
hundred  thousand  firancs,  and  it  is  now 
on  its  way  back  to  Paris. 

The  picture  is  known  as*  'The  Angelus, ' ' 
painted  by  Jean  Francois  Millet,  one  of 
the  greatest  artists  of  his  time,  who,  how- 
ever, little  realized,  as  he  sat  wearily  at 
work  before  his  easel,  in  a  little  cottage 
at  Brabizon,  developing  this  idea  ;ipon 
canvas,  nor  when  completed  he  sold  it 
for  but  three  hundred  francs,  what  great 
honors  and  fame  the  painting  was  in  time 
to  bring  to  his  name.  How  cruel  and 
shy  of  so  many  men  of  genius  fortune  has 
l>ecn,  and  ever  will  be!  They  make  life- 
long sacrifices  of  themselves  to  their 
pursuits,  and  seldom  realize  success  until 
old  age  or  infirmity  has  carried  them 
l^eyond  the  appreciation  of  it,  or  they 
liave  passed  that  ''mysterious  bourne 
\iirhence  no  traveler  returns." 
5 


The  picture,  an  illustration  of  French 
peasant  life,  is  at  once  true  to  nature  and 
suggestive  of  thought.  In  the  foreground 
are  the  figures  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  who 
have  evidently  been  at  work  on  the  sur- 
rounding rough  potato  field,  he  turning 
the  earth  from  the  potatoes  with  his  fork, 
she  gathering  them  into  the  basket  which 
stands  half  ftiU  beside  her.  They  are  re- 
presented as  having  just  dropped  their 
work  at  the  ringing  of  the  evening 
Angelus  bell,  that  summons  one  and  all 
to  set  aside  every  other  occupation,  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  to  recite  the 
short  form  of  prayer  called  the  "Angelus 
Domini.'*  The  man  has  left  his  fork 
thrust  into  the  ground,  the  woman  has 
arisen  from  her  task,  and  they  both  stand 
with  bent  heads,  wrapt  in  humble  devo- 
tion. Far  back  across  the  field,  through 
the  gathering  twilight,  we  see  dimly  the 
littie  village  church  spire,  whence  we 
suppose  the  pealing  of  the  bells  to  soundy 
Thus,  looking  from  one  object  to  another, 
with  careful  attention,  an  explanation  of 
the  picture  gradually  unfolds  itself  to  us. 

The  custom  of  ringing  the  Angelus  has 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  the  early 
Christians,  and  is  said  to  have  orig^in- 
ated  with  the  ringing  of  bells  on  the  eve 
of  festivals.  It  was  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  that 
Pope  John  the  XXII.  ordered  that,  at 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  on  these  occa- 
sions, all  the  faithful  should  recite  their 
'^Ave  Marias.**  In  the  year  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  it 
became  the  custom  to  ring  the  Angelus 
at  sunrise,  through  the  order  of  the  coun- 
cil of  Lavaur.  It  is  more  uncertain  as  to 
the  origination  of  the  noon  Angelus,  but 
it  has  been  attributed  by  sotni^  to  Pone 
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Calixtus  the  III.,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  by 
others  to  King  Louis  the  XL  in  the  year 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
two. 

Mabillon,  the  learned  historian  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  thinks  that  the  Ange- 
lus,  as  now  practiced,  is  of  French  origin, 
and  that  it  became  general  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  at 
present  practiced  by  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  at  the  ringing  of  the  bells  three  times 
daily,  in  commemoration  of  the  annunci- 
ation of  the  Virgin  Mary  by  the  Angel 
Gabriel,  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  a  devotional  prayer  is  recited.  It 
consists  of  three  scriptural  texts'  descrit)- 
ing  the  mystery,  recited  alternately  with 
the  angelic  salutation,  "  Hail,  Mary. 
The  angel  of  the  Lord  declared  unto 
Mary  and  she  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the 
Lord  is  with  thee ;  blessed  art  thou 
amongst  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit 
of  thy  womb,  Jesus.  Holy  Mary,  mother 
of  God,  pray  for  us  sinners,  now  and  at 
the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen."  Mary 
replies:  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord !  Be  it  done  unto  me  according  to 
thy  word.  Ave  Maria!  The  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us.  Ave 
Maria!  Pray  for  us,  oh.  Holy  Mother  of 
God,  that  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  the 
promises  of  Christ.  Pour  forth,  we  be- 
,  seech  thee,  O  Lord,  Thy  grace  into  our 
hearts  that  we,  to  whom  the  incarnation 
of  Christ,  Thy  son,  was  made  known  by 
the  visit  of  an  angel,  may  by  His  passion 
and  cross,  be  brought  to  the  glory  of  His 
resurrection,  through  the  same  Christ 
our  Lord." 

This  short  history  will  serve  to  throw 
a  light  upon  the  subject  of  Millet's  paint- 
ing, which  otherwise  might  not  be  clearly 
understood  by  one  and  all. 

The  picture  is  an  expression  of  the  cus- 
tom and  sentiments  attending  the  sweet 
and  solemn  ringing  of  the  Angelus,  and 
seems  to  lack  nothing  toward  the  com- 
plete reproduction  of  both.  Does  not  the 
very  spirit  of  prayer  seem  to  pervade  the 
picture  ?  Is  there  not  the  very  feeling  of 
life  and  history  in  every  line  of  it — the 
low-toned  back-ground,  the  village  spire, 


the  rough  field,  and  the  rough  figures  in 
the  foreground  ?  Their  surroundings  be- 
speak hard  and  wearisome  labor,  and  our 
sympathies  are  aroused  as  we  contem- 
plate them,  stiff  with  bending  over  their 
tasks,  hot,  tired  and  perspiring,  when 
across  the  field  comes  stealing  the  soft  and 
soothing  tones  of  the  bell,  that  carry 
with  them,  to  these  poor  laborers,  hope, 
and  the  comforting  assurance  of  night- 
fall and  rest,  cooling  their  dulled  and 
heated  senses,  and  filling  them  with 
gladness. 

The  atmospheric  effect  is  so  wonderful- 
ly natural  that  we  almost  imagine  that  we 
can  step  right  into  the  picture  and  listen 
with  those  devout  peasants  to  the  peal- 
ing of  the  Angelus.  It  has  the  stamp  of 
bold  originality,  predominant  in  all  of 
Millet's  work,  and  this  quality,  for  which 
his  work  is  now  so  highly  prized,  was 
the  very  thing  which  at  first  rendered  it 
unpopular,  and  made  his  path  to  success 
so  hard  and  thorny.  The  classical  school 
of  art  had  no  sympathy  with  his  work^ 
and  was  slow  to  recognize  his  genius. 
But  thb  was  only  temporary;  talent  such 
as  he  possessed,  could  not  long  remain 
in  obsurity,  and  in  time  he  became  ac- 
knowledged as  one  of  the  greatest  art- 
ists of  his  age.  To  him  and  his  contem- 
poraries is  acceded  the  honor  of  having 
founded  a  new  school  of  art,  so  different 
was  their  style  from  that  of  the  stiff  con- 
ventionality of  the  classical  school. 

Millet  was  bom  in  the  little  village  of 
Gruchy,  lying  in  the  depths  of  a  valley 
that  opens  upon  the  sea  of  the  savage 
Norman  coast  He  came  of  a  strong  and 
hardy  race,  that  had  for  generations 
earned  their  bread  by  severe  and  trying 
manual  lat>or,  and  he  himself  was  a 
sturdy  child,  accustomed  to  rough  and 
robust  ways.  Bom  and  bred  among 
peasants,  it  can  easily  be  imagined  under 
what  difficulties  he  obtained  the  education 
necessary  to  the  career  of  an  artist. 
However,  his  father  happened  to  be  a 
man  of  fair  intelligence,  noticed  in  his 
son  artistic  tendencies,  and  gave  him 
every  possible  encouragement  that  his 
limited  means  would  allow,  while  the  boy 
himself  was  not  slow  to  take  advantag:e 
of  every  opportimity  in  this  line,  that  pre- 
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sented  itself.  But  up  to  his  eighteenth 
year,  young  Millet  had  received  no  artis- 
tic instructions  whatever.  When  he  had 
attained  that  age,  his  father  sent  him  to 
Cherbourg,  to  study  under  Mouchel,  who 
at  once  recognized  the  boy's  genius.  After 
his  career  as  an  artist  was  once  begun, 
there  was  but  one  interval  during  which 
he  set  aside,  entirely,  his  artistic  efforts, 
and  it  was  at  the  death  of  his  father,  two 
years  later.  At  this  time  he  sacrificed 
himself  and  his  pursuits  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  his  family,  which  was  left  entirely 
without  a  head,  and  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  endeavor  to  fill  the  position.  But 
matters  in  time  being  adjusted,  he  re- 
turned to  his  chosen  labors  with  renew- 
ed vigor,  studying  under  Langlois,  at 
Cherbourg,  when  he  also  derived  a  g^eat 
deal  of  benefit  reading  in  Latin  and 
French,  from  whence  he  was  sent  by  the 
civic  authorities,  being  voted  a  small 
annual  allowance,  to  study  ^rt  m  Paris. 

He  there  entered  the  studio  of  Paul 
Delaroche,  finding  among  his  fellow 
students  such  men  as  Couture,  Edouard 
Fr^re,  Adolph  Yvon,  Feyen-Perrin,  who 
like  himself  were  destined  to  leave  a  per- 
manent impression  on  French  art.  In 
this  studio  he  found  but  little  that  ap- 
pealed to  his  sympathies.  His  own 
painting,  so  original,  and  one  might  say, 
AiII  of  the  breath  of  life,  his  fellow  pupils 
could  not  understand;  even  Delaroche 
himself  was  puzzled  over  this  young 
peasant,  whose  education  seemed  so  in- 
compatible with  his  drcumstances. 

Meanwhile,  the  income  voted  him  by 
the  Cherbourg  authorities,  being  hardly 
sufficient  to  maintain  him,  however 
plainly  he  lived,  Millet  was  obliged  to 
take  in  any  and  every  little  job  that  he 
could  secure,  and  even  then  lived  very 
meagerly.  But  he  bravely  stuck  to  his 
work  through  the  severest  trials,  with  a 
determination  deserving  of  success.  .  In 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty  he 
made  his  first  attempt  to  exhibit  his  work 
at  the  Salon,  and  of  the  two  studies  he 
submitted,  one  was  rejected,  the  other 
hung,  but  unnoticed.  In  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  he  tried  once  more, 
but  this  time  both  studies  presented  were 
rejected.    Two  years  later  he  met  with 


better  luck,  successfully  placing  within 
the  Salon  several  of  his  paintings,  which 
there  and  then,  first  won  for  him  the 
attention  of  the  critical  public. 

Adversity  followed  him  again,  how- 
ever, until,  having  left  Paris  and  in  his 
wandering  happening  upon  Havre,  he 
found  sufficient  work  to  keep  him  busy 
for  the  time  being.  In  fact  his  painting 
became  popular  in  this  city,  and  by  hi^ 
strong,  characteristic  work  he  created 
almost  a  furore. 

But  not  content  with  his  good  fortune 
here,  he  turned  once  more  toward  Paris, 
for  the  conquering  of  Paris  meant  to  him 
the  conquering  of  the  artistic  world. 
Arriving  there,  he  entered  upon  a  career 
of  privation  and  misery.  He  pamted,  at 
thb  time,  the  'Temptation  of  St 
Jerome,'*  which  the  Salon  refused  in  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-six,  and 
the  next  year  successfully  placed  therein 
his  *'Edipus  Detached  from  the  Tree," 
but  without  financial  gain.  In  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  "Le  Vanneur,'* 
and  the  ''Captivity  of  the  Jews,*'  were 
accepted. 

But  once  more  disheartened  with  a  life 
of  poverty  in  Paris,  he  left  it  and  went  to 
dwell  in  the  little  village  of  Brabizon, 
where,  amidst  the  pleasant  quiet  of  the 
country,  he  accomplished  his  best  work. 
He  seemed  here  to  be  in  his  element, 
and  painted  with  vigor  and  interest, 
rustic  scenes  taken  from  the  daily  life  of 
the  peasants.  These,  though  well  exe- 
cuted, brought  but  little  remunerative 
recompense.  He  exhibited  three  peasant 
pktures  at  the  Salon  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  forty-nine,  and  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fifty,  "The  Sow^r," 
and  "The  Sheaf  Binders,"  the  former  of 
which  made  a  great  impression  amongst 
the  progressive  school  of  artists.  In 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifly-two,  his 
"Haymakers,"  a  "Shepherd"  s^d  the 
"Sheepshearers,"  were  received,  and  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  fifty-three  his 
"Ruth  and  Boaz"  won  for  him  a  second- 
class  medal.  This  picture,  as  many 
others  of  his  paintings  had  been,  was 
purchased  by  an  American.  In  fact,  the 
patronage  of  the  Americans  was  a 
material  aid  to  him. 
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Rousseau,  a  dear  friend  and  fellow 
artist  to  Millet,  although  at  this  time  him- 
self struggling  for  recognition,  bought 
several  of  his  paintings  for  a  much  larger 
sum  of  money  than  the  public  would 
have  paid  him. 

In  eighteen  hundred  and  *  fifty-three 
some  amateur  began  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  his  drawings,  a  fact  somewhat 
encouraging  to  Millet,  besides  which  he 
received  a  commission  .from  M.  Letrone, 
to  the  extent  of  several  thousand  francs. 

About  this  time  he  commenced  the 
painting  of  *TheAngelus,"the  picture  that 
was  destined  to  be  the  crowning  piece  of 
all  his  work.  The  idea,  suggested  by 
the  evening  Angelus,  at  the  close  of  one 
warm  and  quiet  day,  when  he  was  pass- 
ing a  little  village  charch,  so  filled  his 
mind  that  it  inevitably  found  expression 
fthrough  the  means  of  his  artistic  execu- 
tion. Slowly  and  thoughtfully  he  com- 
menced to  transfer  this  idea  to  a  canvas; 
slowly  his  subject  grew  and  developed 
under  his  skilful  hand.  And  upon  his 
canvas  he  wrought  not  only  objects  and 
figures,  but  also  the  feelings  and  senti- 
ments that  flooded  his  own  soul,  at  the 
ringing  of  the  Angelus,  and  caused  him 
to  thus  express  himself.  It  is  not  merely 
the  two  peasants,  standing  with  bowed 
heads,  repeating  the  Angelus  Domini 
nuntiavit  Maria,  that  constitutes  the 
leading  feature  of  the  picture,  but  the 
spirit  of  deep  devotion  that  seems  to 
pervade  the  very  atmosphere,  and  in- 
spires all  beholders  with  awe,  knowing 
that  at  the  ringing  of  the  bell  of  that  dis- 
tant village  church,  one  and  allure 
called  upon  to  drop  whatever  occupies 
them,  and  turn  their  thoughts  to  that 
which  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus  com- 
memorates. Never  before,  or  after,  did 
any  work  of  Millet's  equal  in  harmony 
of  touch  and  color,  nor  in  strict  adher- 
ence €0  nature,  this  one — a  fact  univer- 
sally acknowledged  among  art  con- 
noisseurs. By  the  presentation  of  this 
painting  to  the  world,  he  was  to 
thoroughly  awaken  it  to  the  depths  of  liis 
genius  and  talent,  and  to  an  almost  new 
conception  of  art. 

While  "The  Angelus'*  was  in  process, he 
presented  other  paintings  to  tbe  Salon, 


makmg  some  successes  and  some  fail* 
ures,  which  kept  him  in  a  constant  state 
of  anxiety,  until  a  friend  and  patron 
offered  him,  for  all  the  work  he  could  do 
in  a  year,  twelve  thousand  fi-ancs.  Some 
of  his  works  of  this  period  were  displayed 
at  the  Brussels  exhibition,  and  .attracted 
considerable  notice. 

In  the  Salon  of  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-three  his  "Peasant  Leaning  on 
a  Hoe,"  caused  a  very  war  among  the 
critics;  and  later  he  won  a  medal  by  his 
"Shepherdess." 

But  it  was  at  the  Universal  Exposition, 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
sixty-seven,  that  "The  Angelus"  first 
appeared  before  the  public,  when  a  num- 
ber of  his  paintings,  headed  by  this  one, 
were  placed  on  exhitition.  This  display 
won  him  more  attention  than  he  had  ever 
been  the  recipient  of  before.  His  works 
were  now  beginning  to  receive  their  due 
appreciation.  Leaders  in  the  artistic 
world  turned  their  attention  to  Millet, 
and  extended  their  hands  to  help  him. 
The  Administrator  of  Fine  Art,  at  this 
time,  made  him  a  Chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor, and  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy  his  name  was  sixth  on  the 
list  of  jurors  for  the  coming  exposition. 

When  his  genius  was  thus  commencing 
to  find  recognition,  he  was  approaching  a 
stage  of  life  in  which  he  was  unable  to 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  extent,  his  successes. 
His  health  was  beginning  to  fail.  A  series 
of  misfortunes,  caused  by  disasters  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  and  by  his  depart- 
ing health,  prevented  him  from  executing! 
several  valuable  commissions.  He  was 
fast  declining.  He  did  not  suffer  long, 
for  quitting  his  work  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  this  wonderful  artist,  who  had 
done  so  much  toward  revolutionizing 
French  art,  died  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  twentieth  of  January, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five.  But 
his  memory  and  works  still  lived,  and 
were  destined  to  render  his  name  more 
famous  than  he,  even  in  his  wildest 
dreams,  had  ever  hoped  it  would  become. 
Through  all  his  hardships  and  sufferings 
what  a  full  compensation  it  would  have 
been  to  him  to  be  able  to  look  forward  to 
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the  rich  harvest  his  works  were  to  reap, 
particularly  his  g^eat  masterpiece,  *The 
Angelus!"  But  like  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, his  bold  originality  was 
doomed  to  meet  with  a  most  discourag- 
ingly  cold  reception  by  those  accustomed 
to  the  classical  school  of  art,  until  their 
eyes  and  understandings  should  be 
opened  and  they  should  learn  to  sym- 
pathize with  him.  The  first  public  appear- 
ance of  'The  Angelus,"  after  the  death 
of  its  author,  was  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  John 
W.  Wilson's  collection,  at  his  hotel  in  the 
Avenue  Hoche,  in  March,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one.  It  was  valued,  at 
this  sale,  at  one  hundred  and  thirty  thous- 
and francs. 

'•lere  were  in  Paris,  at  this  time,  but  two 
collectors  capable  of  contending  for  a 
masterpiece  of  such  value.  They  were 
Messieurs  Dofoer  and  Secretan,  both  ex- 
tremely wealthy  men.  It  was  M.  Secre- 
tan who  was  fortune  enough  to  become 
its  possessor,  at  the  cost  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  thousand  francs. 

For  eight  years  it  remained  the  gem  of 
his  collection,  the  central  jewel  of  a 
crown  of  honor  to  the  possessor,  among 
other  masterpieces  and  precious  artistic 
objects  of  great  rarity,  which  he  had 
gathered  together.  In  fact,  this  collec- 
tion was  one  of  the  most  splendid  ever 
brought  together  by  a  single  individual. 
But  in  time,  M.  Secretan,  meeting  with 
reverses  of  fortune,  was  compelled  to  al- 
low a  sale  of  these  paintings.  For  sev- 
eral months  before  its  time,  this  sale 
aroused  great  interest  among  artistic  cir- 
cles all  over  the  intelligent  world,  while 
in  Paris  almost  a  feverish  excitement 
prevailed.  The  magnificient  quality  of 
the  collection,  the  colossal  outlay  of 
money  which  its  accumulation  repre- 
sentedk  were  factors  in  arousing  the  en- 
thusiasm of  connoisseurs,  and  in  exciting 
the  material  interest  of  the  larger  gen- 
eral public. 

The  French  people  were  greatly  op- 
posed to  the  dispersement  of  a  collection 
displaying  such  value  and  taste,  and 
strenuously  objected  to  its  sale.  How- 
ever, the  sale  proceeded.  After  some 
little  discussion  the  Galerie  S^delmeyer 
was  chosen  as  the  scene  upon  which  this 


should  take  place,  also  where  the  pic- 
tures should  be  exhibited.  In  one  gallery 
appeared  examples  of  the  old  masters 
and  their  contemporaries;  in  another  were 
shown  the  pictures  of  the  French  school 
of  the  last  century;  and  in  still  another 
the  modem  pictures  were  arranged,  with 
"The  Angelus'*  in  the  place  of  honor,  on 
an  independent  stand. 

*The  Angehis'*  received  its  due  amount 
of  attention.  The  stranger  visited  it  as  a 
shrine,  recognizing  in  it  an  expression  of 
the  noblest  and  most  elevated  religious 
sentiments.  The  Frenchman  visited  it 
with  even  deeper  feelings  and  emotions. 
It  was  the  crowning  work  of  their  great 
master,  a  monument  of  national  pride. 
It  was  the  expression  of  French  life  and 
thought,  and  no  tribute  was  too  great  to 
lay  before  it.  Frenchmen,  gazing  upon 
it,  almost  experienced  the  depth  <yi  feeling 
in  which  the  artist  had  painted  it,  thrill- 
ing their  souls  and  quickening  their 
pulses,  so  thoroughly  did  it  appeal  to 
their  sympathies. 

When  the  day  of  the  auction  arrived, 
the  excitement  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
public  had  reached  a  tension  only  to  be 
excelled  by  the  moment  of  sale  for  the 
central  picture  of  the  collection.  In  the 
auction  hall  were  gathered  lovers  of  art, 
it  seemed,  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 
representatives  of  wealth  and  nobility, 
collect<yrs  and  buyers  of  pictures.  The 
audiehce  was  indeed  large  and  diversi- 
fied. All  was  silence  when  M.  Paul 
Chevallier  opened  the  sale  wi||i  the  three 
strokes  of  his  ivory  gavel.  The  terms  of 
sale  were  declared,  and  number  by  num- 
ber the  pictures  were  brought  forth  for 
the  contest.  Lively  at  the  first  and  be- 
coming more  so,  as  the  sale  proceeded, 
the  climax  was  not  reached  until,  amidst 
the  utmost  heat  and  excitement,  the 
auctioneer  announced,  '*We  will  now  sell 
number  sixty-three  of  the  catalogue, 
The  Angelus,*  by  Millet.  What  am  I 
bid?"  One  hundred  thousand  francs 
was  offered,  but  it  created  such  an  uproar 
of  disapproval  that  the  announcement 
was  made  that  no  bid  of  less  than  three 
hundred  thousand  francs  could  be  con- 
sidered. A  double  bid  of  this  sum 
immediately  followed.    Then  the  repre- 
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sentative  of  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in 
Washington  made  it  one  hundred  thous- 
and francs  more.  Then  came  a  bid  in 
behalf  of  M.  Antonin  Proust,  the  French 
Minister  of  Fine  Arts,  adding  to  this  sum 
fifty  thousand  francs,  and  M.  Montaignac, 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Art  Association,  of  New  York,  in- 
creased the  bid  to  half  a  million  francs. 

The  contest  amongst  these  three  pro- 
ceeded hot  and  fast,  until  the  superb 
offer  of  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  thou- 
sand francs  conceded  "The  Angelus"  to 
M.  Proust.  The  nation  seemed  deter- 
mined to  possess  the  masterpiece  of  its 
great  master  at  aiiy  cost. 

There  was  intense  joy  and  enthusiasm 
amongst  the  French  over  the  manner  in 
which  the  sale  had  terminated.  But  it 
was  destined  to  be  short-lived,  for  the 
state  did  not  stand  ready  to  ratify  the 
purchase  made  by  its  representative.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Sutton  stepped  in,  and  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Art  Association, 
offered  to  take  over  *The  Angelus"  at  the 
price  it  had  been  adjudicated  to  him. 
This  proposition  was  accepted  by  M. 
Proust,  and  the  painting  thus  found  its 
way  to  the  shores  of  America. 


"The  Angelus"  found  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  almost,  if 
not  quite  as  much  appreciation  and 
warm  responsiveness,  as  it  found  in 
France,  be  it  said  to  their  credit;  and 
many,  looking  upon  the  wonderful  paint- 
ing, so  still  and  so  living,  stop  and  listen, 
exclaiming  as  did  Sensier  as  he  watched, 
over  Millet's  shoulder,  the  artist  put  the 
finishing  touches  to  his  work,  "It  is  the 
Angelus,"  and  in  Millet's  own  words  it 
seems  to  respond,  "It  is  indeed.  You 
can  hear  the  bells." 

^^Angelus  Domini  nuntiazni  Afariaf* 
We  hear  the  words  murmured  soft  and 
lowly  by  the  two  French  peasants,  who 
stand,  hands  devoutly  clasped,  and  eyes 
resting  humbly  on  the  ground.  • 

^^Angelus  Domini  nuntiavii  MariaT* 
Those  immortal  words  sounding  adown 
the  echoing  halls  of  generations  of  the 
future,  will  not  fail  to  awaken  recollec- 
tions of  one  whose  name  is  emblazoned 
indelibly  upon  the  escutcheon  of  fame, 
and  after  those  words  of  prayer  will 
sound  this  name — a  name  which  will 
always  be  remembered  by  lovers  of  art, 
and  it  will  be  that  of  Jean  Francois 
MiUet!  G.  L.  B. 


DESPONDENT ! 


"Hungry  for  sympathy  I  There's  desolation, 
Though  earth  blooms  in  verdure  and  blue  is 
the  sky; 
Hungry  indeA,  without  anticipation 
Of  food  to  the  heart,  which  is  shriveled  and 
dry. 

•Hungry  for  love !  This  is  iieunine — starvation, 
More  fearful  than  hunger  for  bread,  by  the 
way; 

Ah,  life  is  a  fraud,  if  it  bring  not  salvation 
By  welcome  of  love,  and  its  life-giving  ray! 

Hungry!  Though  tables  may  groan  by  collation 
Of  dainties,as  culled  from  a  nation's  full  store; 

Though  guests  may  partake  on  such  festive 
occasion. 
And  appetite  deem  it  a  feast  conamore  / 

'Tis  vanity,  nay,  is  it  not  a  vexation, 
A  banquet  of  earth,  all  of  heaven  left  out; 

Insipid  and  tasteless,  devoid  of  sensation. 
Where  loneliness  reigns  amid  revel  and  rout  ? 


Great  Heaven,  protect  from  so  sad  situation. 
Preserve  from  this  hunger,  give  love  in  the  heart; 
And  from  reciprocity  aU  exaltation. 
Shall  come  from  that  food.  Love  doth  ever 
impart ! 

It  were  better  to  die.  than  to  meet  degradation. 
And,  hungry  for  love,  find  a  desolate  grave; 

Unwept  and  unmissed,  as  devoid  of  relation. 
To  close  the  dull  eye,  and  the  death  damp  to 
lave! 

No  mortal  can  live,  they  exist,  'tis  probation. 

Save  heart  beats  to  heart  with  its  musical  ring. 
E'en  the  Gods  cannot  give  that  which  man 
calls  salvation, 

If  love  doth  not  cover  beneath  its  glad  wing  1 

No  hunger  hath  place  in  the  highest  creation. 
There's  food  for  perfection,  so  strange    to 
earth's  sod; 
Long  ago'twas  decreed  in  the  grandconsumation. 
That  Heaven  by  love,  is  the  reflex  of  God ! 

H.   IV,  NaisHtt, 
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THB  CHALDEAN  STORY. 

In  these  days  of  increasing  infidelity  in 
the  bible  and  revelation,  fostered  by  such 
menasIngersoU,  it  is  refreshing  to  glance 
at  the  various  traditions  extant  among 
many  widely  dissimilar  nations,  relative  to 
the  deluge.  The  story  of  the  deluge  as 
narrated  in  the  bible  is  a  favorite  subject 
for  ridicule  among  the  would-be  wise, 
who  affect  to  bdieve  such  an  event  im- 
possible. But  nearly  all  nations,  even 
from  remote  antiquity,  have  treasured 
in  their  temples  and  in  their  sacred 
archives,  legends  of  that  great  cataclysm, 
when  a  world  was  destroyed  and  peopled 
again.  These  legends  vary  in  many  par- 
ticulars, but  agree  in  certain  essential 
points.  All  of  them  agree  that  only  a 
single  family,  or  a  very  few  persons,  were 
preserved  from  drowning,  either  by  a 
boat,  floating  upon  a  log,  or  by  climbing 
trees;  and  that  after  all  other  people  had 
perished,  those  who  remained  went  forth 
and  again  peopled  the  world. 

Such  traditions  were  had  among  the 
andent  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  East 
Indians  and  Greeks;  also  in  later  times 
among  the  ancient  Welsh,  Scandinavian, 
and  other  European  nations,  and  also 
among  African  pieoples  and  American 
Indians.  Such  a  unanimity  among 
peoples  so  diverse  in  language  and  coun- 
try, m  tradition,  pursuits  and  character, 
cannot  be  the  result  of  a  mere  chance, 
but  is  of  itself  one  of  the  strongest  proofe 
of  the  story  as  told  by  Moses  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis.  Such  a  remarkable  agree- 
ment could  only  result  from  the  fact  that 
all  these  nations  had  received  their  in- 
formation from  one  common  source — 
from  those  who  had  themselves  escaped 
the  flood.  In  process  of  time  they 
altered  and  added  to  the  story  of  their 
Others  to  suit  themselves  and  the  times 
in  which  they  lived,  but  the  main  facts  in 
the  story  remained. 

In  this  article  will  be  presented  the 
Chaldean  version  of  the  flood,  as  related 
by  Berosus,  a  Chaldean  priest  and  his- 
torian.  He  took  his  account  of  the  flood 
from  Jthe  sacred  books  of  Babylon.  In 
his  story  he  first  tells  of  nine  successive 


kings  who  reigned  before  the  flood,  and 
then  relates  the  story  of  N<Mlh,  or  Xis- 
uthrus,  as  he  calls  him,  as  follows: 

"Obartes  Elbaratutu  being  dead,  his 
son  Xisuthrus  (Khasisatra,  or  Noah) 
reigned  eighteen  sares — 64,800  years.  It 
was  under  hun  that  the  great  deluge  took 
place,  the  history  of  which  is  told  in  the 
sacred  documents  as  follows:  Kronos  (Ea) 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,and  announc- 
ed that  on  the  fifteenth  *  of  the  month 
of  Daisios  (the  Assyrian  month  Sivan,  a 
little  before  the  summer  solstice),  all  men 
should  perish  by  a  flood.  He  therefore 
commanded  him  to  take  the  beginning, 
middle,  and  end  of  whatever  was  con- 
signed to  writing,  and  to  bury  it  in  the 
City  of  the  Sun,  at  Sippara;  then  to  build 
a  vessel,  and  to  enter  it  with  his  fismiily 
and  dearest  friends;  to  place  in  this 
vessel  provisions  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to 
cause  animals,  birds  and  quadrupeds,  to 
enter  it;  lastly,  to  prepare  everything  for 
navigation.  And  when  Xisuthiiis  in- 
quired in  what  direction  he  should  steer 
his  bark,  he  was  answered,  'towards  the 
gods!'  and  enjoined  to  pray  that  good 
might  come  of  it  for  men. 

''Xisuthrus  obeyed,  and  constructed  a 
vessel  five  stadia  long  and  five  broad;  he 
collected  all  that  had  been  prescribed  to 
him,  and  embarked  his  wife,  his  children, 
and  his  intimate  friends. 

"The  deluge  having  come,  and  soon 
going  down,  Xisuthrus  loosed  some  of 
the  birds.  These,  finding  no  food  nor 
place  to  alight  00,  returned  to  the  ship. 
A  few  days  later  Xisuthrus  again  let  them 
free,  but  they  returned  again  to  the  ves- 
sel, their  feet  full  of  mud.  Finally,  loosed 
the  thu-d  time,  the  birds  came  no  more 
back.  Then  Xisuthrus  understood  that 
the  earth  was  bare.  He  made  an  open- 
ing in  the  roof  of  the  ship,  and  saw  that 
it  had  grounded  upon  the  top  of  a  moun- 
tain. He  then  descended  with  his  wife, 
his  daughter,  and  his  pilot,  who  wor- 
shipped the  earth,  raised  an  altar,  and 
there  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  at  the  same 
time  he  vanished  with  those  who  accom- 
panied him. 

"Meanwhile, those  who  had  remained  in 
the  vessel,  not  seeing  Xisuthrus  return, 
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descended  too,  and  began  to  seek  him, 
calling  him  by  his  name.  They  saw 
Xisuthrus  no  more;  but  a  voice  from 
heaven  was  heard  commanding  their 
piety  toward  the  gods;  that  he,  indeed, 
was  receiving  the  reward  of  his  piety,  in 
being  carried  away  to  dwell  thenceforth 
in  the  midst  of  the  gods,  and  that  his 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  the  pilot  of  the 
ship  shared  the  same  honor.  The  voice 
further  said  that  they  were  to  return  to 
Babylon,  and,  comformably  to  the  de- 
crees of  fate,  disinter  the  writings  buried 
at  Sippara  in  order  to  transmit  them  to 
men.  It  added  that  the  country  in  which 
they  found  themselves  was  Armenia. 
These,  then,  having  heard  the  voice, 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  and  return  on  foot 
to  Babylon.  Of  the  vessel  of  Xisuthrus, 
which  had  finally  landed  in  Armenia, 
a  portion  is  still  to  be  found  in  the  Gord- 
yan  mountains  in  Armenia,  and  pilgrims 
bring  thence  asphalte  that  they  have 
scraped  from  its  fragments.  It  is  used  to 
keep  off  the  influence  of  witchcraft.  As 
to  the  companions  of  Xisuthrus,  they 
came  to  Babylon,  disintered  the  writings 
left  at  Sippara,  founded  numerous  cities, 
built  temples,  and  restored  Babylon." 

Notwithstanding  the  fanciful  additions 
and  alterations  of  this  ancient  Chaldean 
tradition,  the  reader  may  easily  see  that 
it  agrees  closely  in  its  most  essential  fea- 
tures with  the  bible  story  so  familiar  to 
us,  and  that  without  doubt  it  was  derived 
in  the  beginning  from  the  true  history. 
We  see  tliere  was  a  warning  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  flood;  the  command  to  build  a 
vessel;  to  ^fill  it  with  animals  and  with 
food  for  them;  the  entrance  into  it  of  this 
man,  his  family  and  friends;  the  vessel 
floating  upon  the  waters  of  the  flood;  the 
sending  forth  of  the  birds;  the  final  land- 
ing of  the  vessel;  the  going  forth  of  its 
living  freight,  and  the  sacrifices  offered: 
All  these  points  tally  closely  with  the 
record  in  the  bible. 

We  will  next  present  the  second  Chal- 
dean account  of  the  deluge,  as  translated 
from  tablets  now  in  the  British  museum, 
dug  from  the  ruins  of  Nineveh,  and  given 
to  the  world  by  that  celebrated  master  of 
Asiatic  lore,  George  Smith.  From  the 
tablets  it  appears  that  the  history  of  the 


deluge  was  transcribed  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  years  ago  by  order  of 
Assurbanipal,  King  of  Assyna,  from  a  re- 
cord which  was  then  still  more  ancient 
in  the  sacred  library  of  Uruk,  a 
city  of  the  first  Chaldean  Empire.  The 
date  of  the  more  ancient  version,  from 
which  was  transcribed  the  one  upon  the 
tablets  of  Nmeveh,  now  translated  by 
Mr.  Smith,  was  at  least  seventeen  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ,  or  about  four 
hundred  years  before  Moses — probably 
in  the  time  of  Abraham. 

He  who  tells  this  story — Izdubar— 
being  iU  with  leprosy,  says  that  he  went . 
to  visit  Noah^r  as  he  is  called  in  this  le- 
gend, Khasisatra^the  Xisuthrus  of  the  first 
Chaldean  story — and  desired  to  be  healed 
by  him;  after  which  he  asks  him  to  relate 
the  stpry  of  the  deluge,  which  Khasisatra 
(Noah)  does  in  the  following  language. 
The  reader  will  note  frequent  breaks  in 
the  story,  shown  by  asterisks,  and  also 
words  inserted  freqtiently  in  brackets. 
This  is  because,  in  many  places,  the  in- 
scription upon  the  tablets  are  broken  and 
defaced;  and  the  words  in  brackets  are 
inserted  by  the  translator  to  continue  the 
story  in  its  entirety. 

Khasisatra  (Noah)  says:  "I  will  reveal, 
to  thpe  O  Izdubar,  the  history  of  my  pre- 
servation— and  tell  to  thee  the  decision 
of  the  gods. 

**The  town  of  Shurippak,  a  town  of 
which  thou  knowest,  is  situated  on  the* 
Euphrates;  it  was  ancient,  and  in  it  (men 
did  not  honor)  the  god.  (I  alone,  I 
was)  their  servant,  to  the  great  gods. 
(The  gods  took  counsel  on  the  appeal 
of)  Anu,  (a  deluge  was  proposed  by) 
Bel  (and  approved  by  Nabon,  Nergal 
and)  Adar. 

"And  the  god(Ea)the  immutable  Lord, 
repeated  this  command  in  a  dream.  I 
listened  to  the  decree  of  fate  that  he  an- 
nounced, and  he  said  to  me:  *Man  of 
Shurippak,  son  of  Ubaratutu, —  thou 
build  a  vessel  and  finish  it  (quickly.)  (By 
a  deluge)  I  will  destroy  substance  and 
life.  Cause  thou  to  go  up  into  the  vessel 
the  substance  of  all  that  has  life.  The 
vessel  thou  shall  build — six  hundred 
cubits  shall  be  the  measure  of  its  length, 
and     sixty     cubits   the   amount    of  its 
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breadth  and  of  its  height  (Launch  it) 
thus  on  the  ocean,  and  cover  it  with  a 
roof.'  I  understood,  and  I  said  to  Ea,  my 
lord:  The  vessel  that  thou  com- 
mandest  me  to  build  thus— (when)  I  shall 
do  it,— young  and  old  (shall  laugh  at 
me.)'  (Ea  opened  his  mouth  and)  spoke. 
He  said  to  me,  his  servant:  *If  they 
laugh  at  thee)  thou  shalt  say  to  them: 
(Shall  be  punished)  he  who  lias  insulted 
me,  (for  the  protection  of  the  gods)  is 
over  me,  *  *  like  to  caverns  *  ♦  * 
I  will  exercise  my  judgment  on  that 
which  is  on  high  and  that  which  is  below 

*  *  *  Close  the  vessel  *  *  At  a 
given  moment  that  I  shall  cause  thee  to 
know,  enter  into  it  and  draw  the  door  of 
the  ship  toward  thee.  Within  it,  thy  grains, 
thy  furniture,  thy  provisions,  thy  riches, 
thy  men  servants,  and  thy  maid  servants, 
and  thy  young  people,  the  cattle  of  the 
field,  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  plain  that 
I  will  assemble,  and  that  I  will  send  thee, 
shall  be  kept  behind  thy  door.'  Khasis- 
atra  opened  his  hiouth  and  spoke;  he 
said  to  Ea,  his  lord:— *No  one  has  made 
(such  a)   ship.      On  the  prow  I  will  fix 

*  *    I  shall  see    *    *    *   and  the  vessel 

*  *  —the  vessel  thou  commandest  me 
to  build  (thus)  which  in    *    *    *    '» 

"On  the  fifth  day  (the  two  sides  of  the 
bark)  were  raised.  In  its  covering,  four- 
teen in  all  were  its  rafters^ — fourteen  in 
all  did  it  count  above.  I  placed  its  roof, 
and  I  covered  it.  I  embarked  in  it  on 
the  sixth  day;  I  divided  its  floors  on  the 
seventh;  I  divided  the  interior  compart- 
ments on  the  eighth.  I  stopped  up  the 
chinks  through  which  the  water  entered 
in;  I  visited  the  chinks  and  added  what- 
ever was  wanting.  I  poured  on  the  ex- 
terior three  times  three  thousand 
six  hundred  measures  of  asphalte,  and 
three  times  three,  thousand  six  hundred 
measures  af  asphalte  within.  Three 
times  three  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
porters, brought  on  their  heads  the  chests 
of  provisions.  I  kept  three  thousand 
six  hundred  chests  for  the  nourishment 
of  my  family, — ^and  the  mariners  divided 
among  themselves  twice  three  thousand 
six  himdred  chests.  For  (provisioning) 
I  had  oxen  slain;  I  instituted  (rations)  for 
each  day.     In  (anticipation  of  the  need 


of)  drinks,  of  barrels,  and  of  wine 
(I  collected  in  quantity)  like  to  the 
waters  of  a  river,  (of  provisions)  in  quan- 
tity like  to  the  dust  of  the  earth.  (To 
arrange  them  in)  the  chests  I  set  my 
hand  to  *  *  *  of  the  sun  *  *  * 
the  vessel  was  completed  *  *  *  strong 
and — I  had  carried  above  and  below,  the 
furniture  of  the  ship.  (This  lading  filled 
the  two  thirds.) 

**All  that  I  possessed  I  gathered  to 
gether;  all  I  possessed  of  silver  I  gathered 
together;  all  that  I  possessed  of  gold  I 
gathered;  all  that  I  possessed  of  the 
substance  of  life  of  every  kind  I  gathered 
together.  I  made  all  ascend  into  the 
vessel;  my  servants  male  and  female, — 
the  cattle  of  the  fields,  the  wild  beasts  of 
the  plains,  and  the  sons  of  the  people,  I 
made  them  all  ascend. 

"Samas  (the  sun)  made  the  moment 
determined,  and  he  announced  it  in 
these  terms:  *In  the  evening  I  will 
cause  it  to  rain  abundantly  from  heaven; 
enter  into  the  vessel  and  close  the  door.' 
The  fixed  moment  had  arrived,  which 
he  announced  in  these  terms:  'In  the 
evening  I  will  cause  it  to  rain  abundantly 
from  heaven.*  When  the  evening  of 
that  day  arrived,  I  was  afraid.  I  entered 
into  the  vessel  and  shut  the  door.  In 
shutting  the  vessel,  to  Buzur-shadi-rabi, 
the  pilot,  I  confided  this  dwelling  with 
all  that  it  contained. 

**Mu-Sheri«ina-namari  rose  from  the 
foundations  of  heaven  in  a  black  cloud; 
Ramman  thundered  in  the  midst  of  the 
cloud,  and  Nabon  and  Sharru  tparched 
before;  they  marched,  devastating  the 
mountain  and  the  plain;  Nergal,  the 
powerful,  dragged  chastisements  after 
him;  Adar  advanced,  overthrowing  be- 
fore him  ;  the  archangels  of  the  abyss 
brought  distruction;  in  their  terrors  they 
agitated  the  earth  ;  the  inundation  of 
Ramman  swelled  up  to  the  sky,  and 
(the  earth)  became  without  luster,  was 
changed  into  a  desert. 

"They  broke  *  *  *  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  like  *  *  *  ;  (they  des- 
troyed) the  living  things  of  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  The  terrible  (deluge)  on 
men  swelled  up  to  (heaven).  The  brother 
on  longer  saw  his  brother;  men  no  longer 
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knew  each  other.  In  heaven,  the  gods 
became  afraid  of  the  water-spout,  and 
sought  a  refuge;  they  mounted  up  to  the 
heaven  of  Anu.  The  gods  were  stretched 
out  motionless,  pressing  one  against 
another  like  dogs.  Ishtar  wailed  like  a 
child.  The  great  goddess  pronounced 
her  discourse:  'Here  is  humanity  re- 
turned into  mud,  and  this  is  the  mis- 
fortune which  I  have  announced  in  the 
presence  of  the  gods.  So  I  announced 
the  misfortune  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods,-r-for  the  evil  I  annbunced  the 
terrible  (chastisement)  of  men  who  are 
mine.  I  am  the  mother  who  gave  birth  to 
men,  and  like  to  the  race  of  fishes,  there 
they  are  filling  the  sea;  and  the  gods, 
by  reason  of  that  which  the  archangels 
of  the  abyss  are  doing,  weep  with  me.' 
The  gods  on  their  seats  were  seated  in 
tears,  and  they  held  their  lips  closed, 
(revolving)  future  things. 

"  'Six  days  and  as  many  nights  passed; 
the  wind,  the  water-spout,  and  the  dilu- 
vian  rain  were  in  all  their  strength.  At 
the  approach  of  the  seventh  day,  the 
diluvian  rain  grew  weaker^  the  terrible 
water-spout — which  had  assailed  after  the 
fashion  of  an  earthquake — grew  calm, 
the  sea  inclined  to  dry  up,  and  the 
wind  and  the  water-spout  came  to  an 
end.  I  looked  at  the  sea,  attentively 
observing,  and  the  whole  of  humanity 
had  cetumed  to  mud;  like  unto  sea- 
weed the  corpses  floated.  I  opened  the 
window,  and  the  light  smote  upon  my 
face.  I  was  seized  with  sadness;  I  sat 
down  and  wept,  and  my  tears  came  over 
my  face. 

"  'I  looked  at  the  regions  bounding- 
the  sea;  towards  the  twelve  points  of  the 
horizon;  not  any  continent  The  vessel 
was  bom  above  the  land  of  Nizir,  the 
mountain  of  Nizir  arrested  the  vessel, 
and  did  n6t  permit  it  to  pass  over.  A 
day  and  a  second  day  the  mountain  of 
Nizir  arrested  the  vessel,  and  did  not  per- 
mit it  to  pass  over; — ^the  third  and  fourth 
day  the  mountain  of  Nizir  arrested  the 
vessel,  and  did  not  permit  it  to  pass  over; 
the  fifth  and  sixth  day  the  mountain  of 
Nizir  arrested  the  vessel  and  did  not 
permit  it  to  pass  over.  At  the  approach 
of  the  seventh  day  I  sent  out  and  loosed 


a  dove.  The  dove  went,  turned,  and 
found  no  place  to  light  on,  and  it  came 
back.  I  sent  out  and  loosed  a  swallow; 
the  swallow  went,  turned,  and  found  no 
place  to  light  on,  and  it  came  back.  I 
sent  out  and  loosed  a  raven;  the  ra- 
ven went  and  saw  the  corpses  on  the 
waters;  it  ate,  rested,  turned,  and  came 
not  back. 

"  *I  thus  sent  out  (what  was  in  the  ves- 
sel) towards  the  four  winds,  and  I  offered 
a  sacrifice;  I  raised  the  pile  of  my  burnt 
offering  on  the  peak  of  the  mountain; 
seven  by  seven  I  disposed  the  measured 
vases,  and  beneath,  I  spread  rushes, 
cedar  and  juniper  wood.  The  gods 
were  seized  with  the  desire  of  it — the 
gods  wer«  seized  with  a  benevolent  desire 
of  it;  and  the  gods  assembled  like  flies 
above  the  master  of  the  sacrifice.  From 
afar,  in  approaching,  the  great  goddess 
raised  the  great  zones  that  Anu  has  made 
for  their  glory  (the  gods).  These  gods, 
luminous  crystal  before  me,  I  will  never, 
leave  them;  in  that  day  I  prayed  that  I 
might  never  leave  them.  *Let  the  gods 
come  to  my  sacrificial  pile,  but  never 
may  Bel  come  to  my  sacrificial  pile!  for 
he  did  not  master  himself,  and  he  has 
made  the  water-spout  for  the  deluge, 
and  he  has  numbered  my  men  for  the  pit' 

*'  'From  far,  in  drawing  near,  Bel 
saw  the  vessel,  and  Bel  stopped;  he 
was  filled  with  anger  against  the 
gods  and  the  celestial  archangels. 
No  one  shall  come  out  alive !  No 
man  shall  be  preserved  firom  the  abyss ! ' 
Adar  opened  his  mouth  and  said,  he  said 
to  the  warrior  Bel:  'What  other  than 
£a  should  have  performed  thb  resolu- 
tion ? —  for  Ea  possesses  knowledge,  and 
(he  forsees)  all.'  Ea  opened  his  mouth 
and  spake;  he  said  to  the  warrior  Bel: 
*0  thou,  herald  of  the  jg^ods,  warrior, — 
as  thou  did'st  not  master  thyself,  thou 
hast  made  the  water-spout  of  the  deluge. 
Let  the  sinner  carry  the  weight  of  his 
sins,  the  blasphemer  the  weight  of 
his  blasphemy.  Please  thyself  with  this 
good  pleasure,  and  it  shall  never  be  in- 
fringed; faith  in  it  never  shall  (be  vio- 
lated.) Instead  of  thy  making  a  new 
deluge,  let  lions  appear  and  reduce  the 
number  of  men;  instead  of  thy  making 
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a  new  deluge,  let  hyenas  appear  and  re- 
duce  the  number  of  men ;  instead  of 
thy  making  a  new  deluge,  let  there  be 
toine,  and  let  the  earth  be  (devastated); 
instead  of  thy  making  a  new  deluge,  let 
Dibbara  appear,  and  .let  men  be  (mown 
down).  I  have  not  revealed  the  decision 
of  the  great  gods  ;  it  is  Khasisatra  who 
intrepreted  a  dream  and  comprehended 
what  the  gods  had  decided." 

"  Then  when  hb  resolve  was  arrested, 
Bel  entered  into  the  vessel.  He  took  my 
hand  and  made  me  to  rise.  He  made 
my  wife  rise,  and  made  her  place  herself 
at  my  side.  He  turned  around  us  and 
stopped  short;  he  approached  our  group: 
IJntU  now  Khasisatra  has  made  part  of 
a  perishable  humanity;  but  lo,  now 
Rhasisatra  and  his  wife  are  going  to  be 
cam'ed  away  to  live  like  the  gods,  and 
Khasisatra  will  reside  afar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers.'  They  carried  me  away, 
and  established  me  in  a  remote  place  at 
the  mouth  of  the  streams.'* 

So  ends  this  most  ancient  Chaldean 
story  of  the  great  deluge,  interspersed 
with  many  fanciful  ideas,  the  product  of 
their  later  heathenism,  but,  as  a  whole, 
havmg  a  remarkable  unity  with  the 
biblical  history  of  the  great  cataclysm; 
especially  in  the  decision  of  £a  that  there 
should  not  be  another  deluge.  Men 
might  be  destroyed  by  wild  beasts,  by 
&mine,  and  by  war,  but  never  again  by  a 
deluge. 

How  vividly  is  the  picture  of  desola- 
tion presented  by  Khasisatra  (Noah): 
"Not  any  continent — Corpses  floating 
plentiful  as  seaweed,  and  the  solitary 
raven — bird  of  ill  omen  in  all  nations — 
perched  upon  a  floating  corpse  and  feast- 
ing upon  its  loathsome  flesh!" 

In  another  article  will  be  given  sev- 
eral, but  short,  legends  of  the  deluge 
among  other  ancient  peoples;  and  those 
current  among  various  tribes  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  Mexicans,  which  corres- 
pond more  nearly  with  the  story  of  the 
bible  than  the  others. 

As  some  may  not  be  familiar  with 
ancient  heathen  mythology,  we  will  here 
state  that  the  god  Ea,  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing,  was  the  Chronos  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  Saturn  of  Roman  mythology. 


The  god  Bel  was  the  Baal  of  the  bible— 
the  Phoenedan  or  Philistine  deity,  and 
was  also  worshipped  among  the  western 
and  northern  nations  of  Europe.  From 
his  name,  Baal,  came  that  of  the  Baltic 
sea,  Baleshaugen  and  Balestranden. 
Many  places  in  the  British  isles  are  named 
from  the  same  deity,  as  Belan,  and  the 
Baal  hills  in  Yorkshire.  The  andent 
heathen  priests  of  Britain  and  Scotland 
also  caused  huge  fires  to  be  made  upon 
prominent  hills,  for  religious  purposes, 
called  Baal  fires,  which  were  occasionally 
built  in  the  Scottish  highlands  as  late  as 
the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

•  y.  //.  MarHneau. 


SPANISH  BELLS. 
Spain  has  some  famous  bells.  The 
great  one  at  Saragossa  is  said  to  ring 
spontaneously  before  the  death  of  a  sov- 
ereign. The  bell-master  in  the  Giralda 
at  Seville,  which  is  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high,  is  blind,  as  are  other 
bellringers  of  Spain.  Of  all  the  bells  in 
Spain,  that  belonging  to  the  Cathedral  of 
Toledo  is  most  celebrated  for  its  size  and 
the  stones  connected  with  it.  In  a  vol- 
ume by  Hans  Christian  Anderson,  In 
Spain^  we  are  told  that  fifteen  shoemakers 
could  sit  under  it,  and  draw  out  their 
cobbler's  thread  without  touching.  The 
weight  is  said  to  be  seventeen  tons.  There 
is  another  story  about  this  bell.  A  rich 
count  of  Toledo  had  a  son,  who,  having 
killed  a  man  in  a  duel,  sought  refuge  in 
the  cathedral,  while  his  father  went  to 
Madrid  to  petition  the  king  for  hb  pardon. 
"No,"  said  the  king,  '*he  who  has  killed 
a  man  must  die!"  The  count  continued 
to  petition,  and  the  king  to  refuse,  till  at 
length  the  king  said,  wishing  to  get  rid  of 
him:  "When  you  can  make  a  bell  at 
Toledo  that  I  can  hear  at  Madrid,  I  will' 
pardon  the  young  man."  Now  Toledo 
is  nearly  sixty  miles  from  Madrid.  The 
count  went  home,  and  some  time  after, 
as  the  king  was  sitting  in  his  palace,  at 
the  open  window,  he  heard  a  distant  roll. 
"God  help  me!"  he  cried;  "that's  the 
bell  of  Toledo!"  and  so  the  young  count 
obtained  his  pardon. — New  Eifgland 
Magazine, 
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*  Trove  all  things;  hold  fast  that  which 
b  good/'  is  the  admonition  of  Paul  in 
his  second  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians. 
The  Apostle  knew  that  temptations  came 
in  numerous  ways  to  lead  the  Saints 
from  the  path  of  rectitude,  and  therefore 
warned  them  to*  test  those  things  which 
were  presented  for  their  consideration. 
They  had  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  any 
suggestion  or  doctrine  that  did  not  har- 
monize with  the  Divine  command  was  to 
be  cast  aside.  That  the  Saints  might  not 
be  led  away  by  "the  cunning  craftiness 
of  men,'*  tfiey  had  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  and  coulcf  "try  the  spirits,**  as 
said  by  the  Apostle  John,  and  detect  any 
imposition  which  was  sought  to  be  prac- 
ticed upon  them. 

The  desire  to  investigate  and  learn  is  a 
necessary  element  in  our  natures,  for  suc- 
cess in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal 
things.  Not  that  it  should  be  permitted 
to  attain  an  abnormal  growth,  and  lead 
to  a  curiosity  to  dabble  in  that  which  is 
unworthy;  or  to  pass  beyond  the  present 
necessity,  in  reaching  after  that  which  we 
have  not  qualified  ourselves  to  compre- 
hend; but  proceed  in  systematic  order, 
step  by  step,  from  grade  to  grade,  to- 
ward a  thorough  knowledge. 

In  prosecuting  our  inquiries  whatever 
branch  we  may  be  studying,  that  principle 
which  is  first  in  order  should  first  be  con- 
sidered and  brought  within  our  under- 
standing. To  illustrate:  The  study  of 
mathematics  could  not  be  properly  fol- 
lowed by  launching  into  complex  frac- 
tions, ignoring  the  fundamental  rules  of 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division.  Nor  can  a  knowledge  of  the 
plan  of  salvation  be  acquired  except  by 
commencing  with  the  principle  of 
faith,  and  following  the  investigation  in 
accord  with  the  development  of  the 
plan. 

The  principles  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  revealed  by  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  invite  honest,  prayerful  inquiry 
and  investigation.  The  man  who  trifles 
with  them,  or  cavils,  merely  for  the  sake 
of  finding  fault  or  avoiding  a  responsi- 
bility, ^places  himself  in  an  unenviable 
position,  aud  incurs  condemnation  unless 


he  repents.  But  he  who  seeks  to  prove, 
with  a  desire  to  learn  and  live  by  the 
truth,  will  receive  the  blessing  of  know- 
ledge as  he  proceeds,  yielding  submission 
to  those  ordinances  which  are  presented 
to  him,  in  their  order,  and  administered 
by  proper  authority. 

When  a  man  has  carefully  and  prayer- 
fully investigated  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel,  there  is  awakened  in  his  mind  a 
conviction  of  their  correctness.  His 
proper  course  is  to  present  hb  situation 
before  the  Lord,  asking  for  that  intelli- 
gence which  will  lead  him  in  the  truth, 
and  enable  him  to  discern  and  reject  the 
evil.  Faith  is  thus  aroused  in  him,  and 
he  comprehends  that  there  is  effi- 
cacy in  obeying  the  principles.  Real- 
izing his  position  with  reference  to 
the  plan  of  life,  and  being  upon  the 
threshold,  he  repents  of  evil  by  forsak- 
ing it,  and  by  striving  to -work  right- 
eousness. 

Having  done  this  in  sincerity,  the  next 
step  in  order  is  to  receive  a  remission  of 
sins.  For  this  purpose  the  Lord  has  in- 
stituted the  ordinance  of  baptism,  as  the 
door  into  the  Church  of  Christ  The 
individual  has  faith,  and  acts  upon  it,  but 
yet  enters  not  upon  the  knowledge.  The 
"baptism  of  repentance*'  is  not  complete 
until  the  contract  is  consummated,  and 
the  individual  therefore  goes  down  into 
the  water  and  receives  the  ordinance  of 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sins.  It  is 
upon  his  faith  that  he  has  performed 
these  works;  for  without  that  faith  being 
first  manifest  in  actions,  the  knowledge 
cannot  come.  "Arise  and  be  baptized, 
and  wash  away  thy  sms,  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord,**  ,is  the  method  that 
has  been  followed,  harmonious  with  the 
Divine  plan. 

The  Lord  said,  "If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself.**  When  the  individual  re- 
ceives the  ordinance  of  baptism  at  the 
hands  of  an  authorized  servant  of  God, 
he  is  making  the  test  referred  to  by  the 
Savior.  He  is  doing  the  will  of  the 
Father.  He  calls  upon  the  Lord  for  a 
verification  of  the  promise  of  a   testi- 
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™ony.  He  receives  the  ordinance  of  the 
^y^%  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
^oly  Ghost— the  birth  of  the  Spirit  If 
lie  has  complied  with  these  conditions, 
cainDg  upon  the  Lord  in  faith,  he  has  per- 
formed that  which  is  necessary  to  prove 
the  principle,  and  he  is  entitled  to  the 
testimony  that  the  doctrines  which  he 
has  received  and  conformed  to,  are  of 
God  Thus,  from  his  acting  upon  the 
principle  of  faith,  he  passes  to  the 
knowledge  given  by  the  Spirit  of 
Truth. 

The  laws  of  the  Gospel  are  revealed 
from  heaven,  and  all  the  children  of  God 
have  a  right  to  the  benefits  of  obedience, 
according  to  the  diligence  with  which 
they  observe  them.  These  rules  of  con- 
duct are  perfect,  proceeding  from  a  per- 
fect source.  No  man  can  make  laws  for 
the  guidance  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Men  are  called  to  act 
as  servants  of  the  Lord,  and  may  make 
necessary  regulations  in  the  fulfillment  of 
their  duties  in  the  various  capacities  in 
which  they  are  called  to  labor.  But  these 
regulations  must  be  within  the  laws  given 
by  the  Almighty.  They  who  **teach  for 
doctrines  the  conunandments  of  men" 
come  under  grave  condemnation;  such 
commandments  emanate  from  an  imper- 
fect source,  and  are  imperfect  in  their 
application  to  temporal  and  spiritual  con- 
ditions. 

No  man  can  add  to,  or  take  from  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  without  beconiing  sub- 
ject to  punishment  for  his  wrong  doing. 
Man  has  not  the  power  to  qhange  His 
laws;  they  are  given  by  Him  through  the 


channel  which  He  has  ordained.    To  the 
Saints  He  has  said: 

"For  behold,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  that  ye  have  received  a  command- 
ment for  a  law  unto  my  Church,  through 
him  whom  I  have  appointed  unto  you,  to 
receive  commandments^nd  revelations 
from  my  hand.  And  thWye  shall  know 
assuredly  that  there  is  none  other  ap- 
pointed unto  you  to  receive  conunand- 
ments and  revelations  until  he  be 
taken,  if  he  abide  in  me.  «  «  * 
And  this  shall  be  a  law  unto  you,  that 
you  receive  not  the  teachings  of  any 
that  shall  come  before  you  as  revela- 
tions and  commandments;  and  this  I 
give  unto  you  that  ye  may  not  be  de- 
ceived, that  you  may  know  they  are  not 
of  me  " 

It  is  therefore  necessary  to  exercise 
care,  that  we  be  not  deceived,  but  act 
harmoniously  to  the  divine  will  in  all 
things.  By  conforming  to  the  principles 
of  the  Gospel  iq  their  order;  not  in  out- 
ward semblance  alone,  but  by  a  combina- 
tion of  faith  and  works,  strictly  adhering 
to  the  laws  that  our  heavenly  Father  has 
given,  «ve  can  receive  the  Spirit  which 
leads  into  all  truth — to  a  knowledge  of 
things  as  they  are,  as  they  were,  and  as 
they  are  to  come.  In  making  use  of  the 
heavenly  powers,  we  may  not  undertake 
to  employ  them  properly,  for  such  a 
course  can  only  bring  disaster;  but  if  we 
exercise  them  in  righteousness,  the  path- 
way of  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  God  is  opened  before  us  as  speedily  as 
we  have  intelligence  to   walk  in  it 

Jaines  H,  Anderson. 
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"^ose  rapturous  eyes ! 
Vdled  by  two  drooping  languorous  lids. 
^J^ose  lashes  sweep  a  fece  that  bids 
*De  noblest  hide  and  blush  for  shame, 
^»*rapt  surprise.  • 

^«  those  cheeks  there  lays  a  glow 
^  "*^es  my  own  blood  faster  flow. 

«ns  within  my  heart  a  flame 
^'"^verdies. 


Oh,  turn  to  mine  that  flushing  face, 
And  lift  thine  eyelids  for  a  space. 
And  at  my  life  a  moment  aim 
Those  dangerous  eves ! 

Your  blood-red  lips  are  near  mine  own — 
I  tremble — ^we  are  all  alone — 
Lest  thou  my   hot  heart  shouldst  inflame 
With  those  dark  eyes. 

G,  L.  B. 
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"Innocent  vices"— there  are  none. 

There  are  wrongs  which  persons  may 
commit  against  themselves,  and  the  ob- 
server says:  "Well,  he  is  only  injuring 
himself,  and  if  he  will  do  so  it  is  no- 
body's busing,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
interfere  with  whers.**  I  assume  that  this 
is  a  mistake,  and  one  to  be  avoided. 
Man  has  no  right  to  self-debasement  of 
any  kind,  either  mental  or  physical. 

Some  have  excused  their  indulgences 
in  vice  and  ruinous  habits,  with  the  idea 
that  they  injure  no  one  but  themselves; 
but  this  is  a  false  conclusion,  a  deceitful, 
if  not  wicked  perversion  of  truth.  Man 
is  but  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of  human- 
ity, and  he  cannot  do  that  which  shall 
destroy  the  efficiency  of  that  relation 
which  he  sustain  to  others,  without  in- 
curring penalties  that  must  be  endured, 
perad venture,  by  the  generations  to  come. 

Sin  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  life 
are  not  to  be  excused  in  anyone.  All 
the  energy  of  man's  powers,  mentally, 
physically  or  spiritually,  should  be  se- 
cured to  the  generations  following.  It  is 
their  lawful  inheritance,  and  should  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  all  the  excel- 
lence, purity  and  divinity  that  man  is  cap- 
able of  possessing.  It  is  their  right,  a 
right  of  which  they  must  not  be  deprived; 
cannot  be,  without  violating  an  eternal 
compact  of  endless  lives. 

Ignorance  of  the  eternal  purpose  and 
relation  that  man  sustains  to  his  fellow- 
man,  especially  to  his  generations  after 
him,  is  a  fruitful,  but  inexcusable  cause 
of  much  of  the  human  frailty  exhibited 
by  sensual  man. 

The  parent  acknowledges  his  duty  to 
educate,  and  implant  in  the  minds  of  his 
children  every  principle  of  intelligence 
that  can  serve  to  qualify  them  for  the 
realities  of  life.  Of  how  much  more  in- 
importance  it  should  be  to  endow  that 
child  with  both  physical  and  mental  en- 
dowments, which  are  to  be  transmitted  in 
the  conception  of  the  being,  and  are  not 
otherwise  acquired! 

There  is  a  higher  relation,  a  higher  ob- 
ligation than  that  which  is  earthly,  and 
the  vicious  qualities  of  one  being  should 
never  become  the  inheritance  of  another. 


A  man  has  no  more  right  to  entaO 
vicious  propensities  upon  another  by 
generation,  than  he  has  by  education. 
When  a  man  can  habituate  himself  to 
profanity  and  lying  (twin  vices),  to 
drunkenness,  and  the  criminalities  so 
prevalent  in  our  professed  Christian 
communities  of  enlightened  notions, 
he  has  no  right  to  posterity  through 
which  to  perpetuate  his  sinful,  God-defy- 
ing career,  in  violation  of  every  covenant 
by  virture  of  which  he  holds  any  relation 
to  the  immortal,  eternal  and  Divine. 

Example  is  a  great  educator.  Let  a 
child  know  that  his  father  can  swear, 
curse,  drink,  and  smoke  without  any 
compunctions  of  conscience,  and  that 
child's  road  is  clear  to  infamy  and  dis- 
grace, and  the  responsibilitv  will  be 
placed  to  the  father's  account  A 
mother's  influence,  though  more  genial 
and  consistent  with  the  right,  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  overcome,  by  precept,  ihe 
force  of  example. 

No  mother  should  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  assuming  the  opposite  of  a  father's 
example,  in  doing  her  duty  to  her  children. 
To  thus  antagonize  £aither  and  mother, 
husband  and  wife,  is  a  violation  of  the 
marital  relation.  Discord  and  strife  en- 
sue, and  the  relation  that  was  in  the 
councils  of  the  just,  devised  as  an  eternal 
union,  becomes  undesirable,  ofttimes  un- 
bearable, and  is  dissolved;  all  in  conse- 
quence of  the  persistent  vicious  habits  of 
the  father — man.  What  a  fearful  debt 
such  a  man  owes  to  justice !  And  what 
a  woeful  £aict  that  the  debt  must  be  paid ! 

W^hile  the  faith  of  the  people  may  not 
generally  seem  to  be  impaired,  vices 
creep  in  among  them,  and  in  some  in- 
stances become  so  common,  and  are  so 
freely  indulged  in  without  reproof  or  re- 
straint, that  they  are  looked  upon  as  in- 
nocent, as  without  criminal  liability; 
while  in  fact  they  are  vices  not  to  be  tol- 
erated— are  directly  in  violation  of  law, 
or  God's  word  and  wilL  revealed  for  man's 
exaltation,  and  without  observance  of 
which  none  can  be  fully  justified.  He 
that  offends  in  the  least,  may  be  ad- 
judged guilty  of  all,  if  he  turn  not  there- 
from, for  sin  lieth  at  his  door. 
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To  those  who  are  believers  in  the 
revelations  of  God  to  man,  through  his 
Prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  I  would  invite 
special  attention  to  the  almost  univer- 
sally prevailing  habit  of  using  tobacco. 
Many  who  make  such  profession,  both 
old  and  young,  are  completely  enslaved 
by  the  filthy,  abominable  practice  of 
either  smokipg  or  chewing  this  detestable 
weed,  with  which  the  earth  and  human- 
ity are  cursed.  In  the  t>eginning,  God, 
the  Creator,  forbade  the  use  of  one  of  the 
fruits  of  the  garden  by  man.  This, 
designed  to  be  test  of  man's  integrity  to 
his  Father's  instructions,  resulted  in  dis- 
obedience and  punbhment. 

God  has  forbidden  the  Saints,  in  our 
day,  the  use  of  tobacco.  He  has  said 
"it  is  not  for  the  body,  neither  for  the 
belly,  and  is  not  good  for  man;"  while 
thousands  who  profess  to  be  Saints,  de- 
clare by  their  practice  in  the  constant  use 
of  it,  that  it  is  good  for  man,  and  they 
will  not  do  without  it.  The  practice  of 
one  is  directly  opposite  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  other.  There  is  a  lie  some- 
where, and  who  is  guilty  of  it  ?  It  be- 
comes a  very  serious  matter  when  we 
read  that  all  liars  shall  have  their  part  in 
the  lake  that  bumeth,  while  it  is  also 
written  that  **it  is  impossible  for  God 
to  lie." 

It  is  clear  from  this  evidence  that  judg- 
ment must  be  rendered  against  him  who  is 
guilty  of  both  the  lie  and  the  practice,  even 
though  he  professes  to  be  a  Saint,  and 
deliberately  refuse  to  live  by  every  word 
that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of 
God.  This  he  is  commanded  to  do,  and 
a  persistent  violation  of  law  is  sin,  the 
wages  of  which  is  death.  The  fact  that 
man  may  and  does  become  a  slave  to 
such  a  deleterious  weed,  should  be 
enough  to  cause  him  to  shun  it  as  he 
would  the  serpent  of  death.  This  most 
filthy,  disgusting  habit,  to  which  so  many 
have  become  abandoned,  is  as  universally 
abhorred  by  sensitive  woman,  as  it  is 
entirely  repugnant  to  the  more  sensitive 
nature  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  to 
those  who  are  obedient 

Youthful  reader,  let  me  urge  you  to 
refrain  from  all  that  God  has  forbidden, 
and  take  delight  in  reforming,  by  your 


example  as  well  as  precept,  those  who 
have  so  freely  indulged  in  the  many 
habits  and  vices  that  prevail,  as  to  look 
upon  them  as  being  innocent  to  the  pre- 
sent life  of  man  and  to  hb  future  happi- 
ness, while  they  are  in  fact  the  subde 
tempter  leading  him  to  degradation  and 
misery. 

Be  admonished  to  go  not  in  the  way  of 
the  unbeliever  nor  approve  the  pernicious 
habits  of  the  Gentiles,  who  have  so  far 
departed  from  the  right,  that  their  cup  is 
full,  and  their  day  of  grace  is  virtually 
passed;  but  remember  that  God  has 
purposed  to  raise  up  a  peculiar  people, 
by  calling  out  of  Babylon  those  who  are 
willing  to  forsake  her  ways,  follies,  vices, 
and  sins,  and  walk  in  His  paths,  where 
all  who  will  may  find  peace. 

We  live  m  the  midst  of  a  crooked  and 
perverse  generation;  a  generation  so  in- 
tensely given  up  to  sensualities,  that  they 
are  almost  wholly  lost  to  spiritualities. 
We  live  in  a  day  that  is  dark  with  un- 
belief, full  of  deceit,  when  every  man  is 
seeking  his  own  and  not  another's  g^od; 
when  greed,  sensual  indulgence,  and 
appetites  have  no  bounds ;  and  in  the 
last,  the  eleventh  hour  of  that  day,  the 
last  call  is  made  for  man  to  reform  his 
ways,  and  bring  all  his  desires  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  laws  of  life;  both  the  temporal 
and  the  spiritual  life  of  man.  To  accom- 
plish thb  the  dark  ways  of  unbelief  must 
be  abandoned,  and  that  which  b  of  God 
— ^the  light  of  life — must  be  sought  afler, 
the  voice  and  words  of  wbdom  must  be 
listened  to,  and  be  faithfully  observed 
— ^turning  away  from  all  the  evil  propen- 
sities of  humanity,  and  from  the  ways  in 
which  the  Gentile  nations  have  corrupted 
themselves,  and  walking  in  that  narrow 
way  which  only  a  few  ever  find,  that  leads 
to  a  knowledge  of  God,  the  fountain  of  all 
life. 

The  Apostle  has  truly  said  in  holy 
writ,  that  of  whom  a  man  b  overcome, 
of  the  same  b  he  brought  into  bondage. 
If  by  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  and  much  wan- 
tonness, a  man  becomes  the  servant  of  cor- 
ruption, by  practicing  that  which  is  sen- 
sual, in  gratifying  the  tastes,  desires, 
or  passions,  he '  shall  utterly  perish  in 
hb  own  corruption.    To  save  man  from 
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his  evil  habits  and  customs,  derived 
from  Gentile  practices  and  indulgences,  is 
the  great  object  of  the  latter-day  dispen- 
sation of  God  to  man.  A  life  of  selfish 
indiflerence  leads  to  many  of  the  common 
evils  and  vices  that  prevail  so  universally 
among  men,  and  make  them  like  the 
brute  beasts.  They  should  be  avoided 
by  all  Saints.  The  many  indulgences  of 
life,  that  appeal  only  to  the  senses,  are 
but  snares  to  the  feet  and  degrading  to 
the  soul.  If  a  different  life  from  that  of 
the  Gentiles  does  not  characterize  and 
make  peculiar  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  as  a 
people,  then  the  gathering  has  been 
practically  a  failure,  and  other  means 
must  be  employed,  and  terrible  they  may 
be,  to  bring  to  pass  the  realization  of  God's 


purposes.  He  wiI^  not  be  frustrated  in 
His  designs.  Therefore  touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,  that  which  has  been  for- 
bidden; which  weakens  and  demoralizes, 
degrades  and  enslaves,  and  will  event- 
ually destroy  the  sensitive  part  of  man's 
nature,  and  leave  him  to  be  led  captive 
at  the  will  of  him  who  is  ever  seeking  to 
destroy. 

All  excessive  indulgences  beyond  the 
actual  demands  of  nature  are  vices,  not 
innocent,  but  destructive  to  man's  physi- 
cal organization.  Every  departure  from 
the  strictest  rules  of  morality  is  vicious 
and  corrupting  to  his  spiritual  being, 
fi-om  which,  only  by  repentance  and  sor- 
row, can  he  be  redeemed. 

^S.  W,  Richards- 


MARCH. 

.  A  LAY  OF  CHIVALRY. 


The  earth  lies  captive  in  the  Winter's  hold, 
Nor  may  not  stir  nor  utter  her  despair — 
For  that  strange  draught  one  forced — of  bitter 
cold. 
Wrapped  her  in  trance  which  stifled  tear  and 
prayer. 

Afar  in  regions  of  the  nether  space. 

The  bold  Sun  marches — exiled  from  our  zone 
On  valorous  mission,  bearing  hope  and  grace 

To  anguished  climes  feu:  distant  from  our  own. 

Yet  once  the  Winds  which  wrought  our  earth's 

deep  woe, 

Wandering  by  chance  beyond  the  boundary 

line 

That  marks  the  realm  of  Winter,  felt  the  glow 

Of  rays  whose  banners  bore  the  sun's  design. 

And  hurrying  back  have  carried  on  their  wings 

A  challenge  signeted  with  Spring's  own  stamp, 

From  threatening  forces  which  the  great  foe 

brings 

On  toward  the  breastworks  of  the  Winter's 

camp. 

And,  as  the  first  beam  from  the  realm  of  dawn 
Wakens  the  world  from  slumber,  so  the 
earth — 

Roused  by  its  sound,  throws  off  the  cover  drawn 
Bylthe  crone  fingers  of  the  storm — whose  mirth 

Signals  the  joy  of  her  task — and  starts. 
Dreamy,  half  dazed,  and  wondering  to  bear 

The  word  that  speaks  relief,  and  friendly  hearts 
Mourning  the  season  of  her  durance  drear — 


And  by  the  sudden  motion  so  lays  bare 
Her  frozen  bosom  and  her  stiffen'd  limbs— 

The  mountains — gray,  but  statuesque  and  fair 
The  shrunken  plains  with  bruised  and  purple 
rims. 

Yet  the  dread  spell  enchains  her,and  once  more 
The  eager  fingers  of  the  cruel  storm, 

Quick  at  the  cold  Wind's  bidding  as  before, 
Piles  with  the  drifts  her  numbed  and  helpless 
form. 

So  must  she  sleep  and  wake  oft  yet  to  bear 
The  low  faint  signal  of  the  friendly  airs 

That  creep  about  her  stronghold,  and  their  cheer 
Answer  with  eflfort  which  the  hag  storm  snares. 

Yet,  lo  !  in  time  comes  one  who  loves  her  well; 

The  Sun,  that  hero  whom  no  hosts  darem  eet, 
Hastening  at  last  to  break  the  cruel  spell 

And  bind  the  strong  Wind's  captive  at  her  feet. 

Already,  in  a  chamber  of  the  year. 
Silent,  unseen,  but  busy  at  her  task, 

Spring  weaves  a  garment  for  the  earth  .when  near 
Her  tender  form  the  snows  no  longer  mask. 

As  the  first  signal  of  the  Sun's  warm  rays 
Stnke  at  her  threshold,  forth  comes  she  in  pride 

Bearing  a  robe  of  richest  woof,  and  lays 
Its  dazzling  folds  about  the  new  made  bride. 

Perish  the  Winds  which  wrought  earth's  pli^fat 

of  woe; 

Perish  the  storm  which  did  their  bidding  well ! 

In  time's  fair  palaces  with  blooms  aglow, 

The  royal  twain  in  rapture  long  shall  dwell  1 

Josephine  Spauer. 
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"Does  it  read  of  treasure,  messieurs?" 

The  Turkish  guide  and  interpreter 
asked  the  Question  eagerly,  pushing  his 
fiice  between  those  of  the  two  English- 
men who  St  Dod  beside  him,  and  making 
an  eflfort  to  catch  sight  of  the  roll  of  yel- 
low parchment  which  they  held  in  their 
hands. 

"Not  of  the  material  kind  whose  vision 
is  probably  outlined  on  the  retina  of 
your  mind's  eye,  my  good  Abdar,**  re- 
turned the  drawling  tones  of  one  of  his 
companions.  "1  doubt  if  the  precious- 
ness  of  the  discovery  of  a  rare  bit  of  old 
English  autobiography  in  the  heart  of  a 
desert  supposed  to  have  been  trodden, 
until  recently,  only  by  the  feet  of  camels, 
horses,  sheep  and  barbarians,  will  be  ap- 
parent to  your  guileless  imagination;  but 
the  wealth  it  will  furnish  to  delvers  in 
mines  of  Haggard-ian  literature  can  only 
be  expressed  by  the  hyperbolic  language 
of  an  Arabian  Night's  tale." 

Abdar's  target-like  eyes,  in  answer  to 
this,  took  on  the  mystified  glare  which  it 
was  Greyton's  unfailing  pleasure  to  be- 
hold, and  the  latter  once  more  devoted 
bis  attention  to  the  parchment. 

The  two  Englishmen  were  of  a  party 
who  had  started  from  Constantinople 
with  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  country 
east  of  the  Taurus  Mountains,  a  trip 
incited  by  the  works  of  a  French  savant 
on  the  subject  of  archaeological  treasures, 
existing  in  some  of  the  ancient  Saracen- 
ic towns^one  of  which  contained  a 
tomb  bearing  inscriptions  and  carvings 
as  interesting  and  beautiful  as  those 
which  had  been  discovered  at  Susa.  It 
was  Danvers,  Greyton's  friend  and  com- 
panion, who  was  greatly  interested  in 
archsedogical  studies,  to  whom  their 
present  journey  was  owing;  the  latter  ac- 
companinghim  more  for  the  novel  ex- 
perience promised,  than  for  an  inter^t 
in  the  object  of  the  expedition.  The 
worthy  professor  who  set  out  with  them 
having  found  material  to  interest  him  at 
Komo,  the  two  friends,  not  wishing  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  small  town  during  the 
Ume  it  would  take  for  his  investigations, 
decided  to  go  on  to  the  valley  of  Ulbeck, 
whidi    possessed   not   only   the   noted 


tombs,  but  had  also  a  reputation  for  great 
beauty,  having  been  compared  by  an 
English  traveler  with  the  famous  vale  of 
Cashmere. 

The  professor  had  insisted  upon  lend- 
ing them  the  Turkish  interpreter,  who 
had  been  chartered  for  the  expedition, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  dialects,  picked 
up  in  his  trips  made  with  other  travelers, . 
rendered  his  services  invaluable  for  the 
expedition.  The  savant  before  mentioned 
had  been  Abdar's  first  patron,  and  since 
then  all  travelers  were  to  him  '*mes- 
sieurs,"  and  his  manner  of  expressing 
this  title  alone,  endowed  its  recipients 
with  the  prestige  of  distinction.  They 
had  been  traveling  with  relays  of  horses 
and  donkeys  through  the  widely  scattered 
villages  lying  along  the  western  slope  of 
the  mountains,  and  now  found  them- 
selves, in  the  noon  hour  of  an  August 
day,  near  the  northern  end  of  the  circle 
of  mountains  which  enclosed  the  vale  of 
Ulbeck.  The  entrance  to  the  valley  still 
lay  some  miles  further  south,  and,  at- 
tracted by  the  shade  of  a  cave,  which 
opened  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  moun- 
tain, they  had  dismounted,  ordering 
Abdar  to  unpack  the  donkeys,  intending 
to  remain  here  until  sundown,  when  the 
remainder  of  their  journey  might  be  made 
with  more  comfort.  The  cave  which 
they  entered  seemed  to  extend  far  back 
into  the  mountain,  though  they  made  no 
effort  to  explore  its  recesses,  contenting 
themselves  with  the  grateful  shelter 
afiorded  by  the  large  compartment  near 
its  opening  After  luncheon,  while  Dan- 
vers, stretched  out  upon  the  floor,  was 
enjoying  his  cigar,  Greyton  penetrated 
a  short  distance  into  the  rear  darkness, 
subjecting  the  walls  of  the  cave  to  a  care- 
ful mineralogical  inspection.  Lighting  a 
match  to  search  for  a  loose  piece  of  the 
rock,  which  he  might  secure  for  a  speci- 
men, his  eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  an  object 
which  caused  his  careless  glance  to 
change  to  one  of  alert  interest.  In  a 
small  cavity  into  which  he  had  plunged 
the  slender  flame  of  his  match,  was  a 
small  iron  box,  rusted  and  time-stained, 
and  bearing  the  appearance  of  having 
been  undisturbed  for  centuries.    Lifting 
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it  from  its  place,  and  pressing  a  promin- 
ent spring  at  its  edge,  the  lid  easily 
yielded  to  his  touch,  and  peering  curious- 
ly inside,  Greyton  saw  what  appeared  to 
be  a  roll  of  ancient  parchment.  There 
were  letters  inscribed  on  it,  and  bearing  it 
into  the  light,  Greyton  saw  with  amaze- 
ment, that  the  language,  though  written  in 
an  ancient  and  obsolete  form  of  orthogra- 
phy, was  familiar — ^being  no  other  than  the 
old  English  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
called  Danvers  to  share  in  hb  discovery, 
and  the  two  friends  eagerly  set  themselves 
to  decipher  its  meaning.  With  spelling 
slightly  modified  from  the  original,  for 
the  convenience  of  our  readers,  the  in- 
scription read  as  follows: 

*Trustynge  bye  grace  of  God  ys  writ- 
inge  may  come  to  be  seen  of  them,  mye 
countriemen,  who  myghte  bye  Chonce 
fayre  ys  waye  for  pilgrymage  to  the  Holy 
Jerusalem,  I  am  constrained  by  sore 
neede  for  to  begge  mercy e  and  helpe  for 
myne  most  woefulle  plyghte.  It  fallinge 
that  I,  GeofBry  Wardon,  knighte  of  Eng- 
land, bemge  called  bye  peryl  of  Christians 
in  Jerusalem,  to  goe  forthe  to  the  Holy 
Wars,  and  beinge  come  to  Venice  m  ser- 
vice of  Count  Robert,  was  they  re  changed 
from  our  purpose  for  to  sette  seige  to 
Constantinople.  Beinge  successful  m  ys 
enterprise,  it  happenyth  that  I,  wyth  a 
goodlye  number  of  mye  countriemen, 
having  come  thus  far,  and  beinge  minded 
to  make  pilgrymage  to  ye  Holy  Sepul- 
chyre,  weyre  thus  come  some  distance  on 
our  waye,  when  it  befelle  our  schippe  to 
be  wrecked  off  a  strange  coast — whereof 
but  myne  own  self  and  one  other  ben 
saved.  Havinge  yette  hope  to  come  to 
Jerusalem  bye  lande,  we  so  fared  on  oure 
waye,  but  beinge  come  to  a  smalle  vil- 
lage, weyre  theyre  set  upon  bye  barbarous 
inhabitants,  it  befallinge  mye  companyon 
to  be  at  once  slayne;  and  that  I  met  not 
like  manner  of  fayte  was  bye  resoun  of 
intention  bye  them  to  deliver  me  to  ye 
Sultoun  of  Aleppo,  it  beinge  of  much  joy 
to  him  to  give  griveous,  cruel  treatment 
to  alle  Christians.  I  hadde  thus  been 
helde,  and  so  come  bye  mye  death  hadde 
it  not  befelle  ye  chieftan  of  a  nebouringe 
valleye  shoulde  bringe  suddyn  attacke 
upon  ye  village,  killing  many  and  tak- 


inge  others  captive.  It  so  happenyth  that 
I,  beinge  among  these  laste,  hadde  fortune 
to  finde  favoure  wyth  ys  feirce  chieftan,  it 
beinge  come  to  h)rs  hearinge  I  hadde 
faughten  against  ye  Sultoun,  whome  he 
mightily  despised,  f&rbyehe  ben  bounden 
to  yeilde  large  tribute,  which  was  of 
payneful  duty  to  him,  bye  resoun  of  hys 
exceedynge  haughty  spirit,  having  power 
in  hys  owne  valley  whereof  he  had 
yeilded  to  none  other  before.  He  was 
thus  minded  to  treat  me  civillie,  whereot 
I  am  much  thankful.  And  beinge  shutte 
in  ys  valley  bye  highe  mountains  and 
walls  whereof  theyre  be  no  means  of 
escape,  I  was  fain  to  be  content,  as  I 
myghte  well  be,  havinge  been  given  bye 
favoure  of  ye  chieftan,  to  wed  hys  daugh- 
ter— a  fayre  and  affectionate  creature 
whom  I  can  but  love  well — and  beinge 
gyfted,  besides,  wyth  much  highe  power 
of  athority  in  alle  ye  valley.  Yet  havinge 
now  been  captive  manye  years,  and  filled 
with  sore  longings  to  sette  eyes  on  myne 
native  countrie — I  hadde  so  come  bye 
stronge  purpose  to  go  forth  privily  from 
the  valley — ^and  havinge  come  bye  flyghte 
thro  a  certyn  secret  passage,  digged 
thro  the  mountain,  for  to  gyve  means 
of  escape  to  ye  people,  in  chance  beset 
bye  sore  neede,  and  beinge  come  in 
safty  to  ys  place,  am  now  beset  wyth 
muche  doubte  for  how  to  go  that  long 
waye  homeward,  without  schippe,  even 
if  bye  peryl  and  difficulty  I  should  come 
bye  ye  sea — and  filled,  too,  wyth  grieveous 
forebodynge  of  mye  younge  daughter,  a 
fayre  Christian  chylde,  beliken  nether  in 
look  nor  disposition  to  thys  barbourous 
peopel,  and  from  whom  it  grieveth  me 
sorely  to  part  It  beinge  brought  to  mye 
heart  it  were  mye  duty  as  her  father  to 
watch  bye  her,  that  I  might  perchance 
save  her,  though  but  a  lytle,  from  evil 
fate;  and,  as  it  seemeth  best  to  mye  con- 
science, I  am  now  minded  strongly  to 
return,  trustynge  in  Providence  to  restore 
me  in  short  tyme  to  mye  owne  lande.  If 
thys  writinge  be  found,  and  any  minded 
to  come  to  mye  helpe,  I  wc^dd  give 
warning  that  they  come  in  secret,  bye 
waye  of  thys  passage,  as  an  exceedynge 
strong  host  myghte  seek  in  vain  to  gain 
entrance   bye   ye    gates   of   ye  vaUev 
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Charging  yc  who  may  reade  ys  writinge, 
bye  grace  of  heaven,  to  beare  pity  for 
myne  distress,  not  so  much  for  mye 
helpe,  but  for  mye  fayre  chylde  whome  it 
were  a  Christian  duty  to  deliver  from 
thys  barbourous  people. 

"Ys  signed  bye  me, 

''Geoffry  Wardon, 

"Of  Englysh  countrie." 

After  reading  the  paper  to  the  end,  the 
friends  were  silent,  chained  by  the  spell 
of  romance  and  sadness  which  breathed 
from  the  ancient  parchment.  Though 
the  paper  was  crumbling  to  decay,  and 
the  words  couched  in  the  quaint  phrase- 
ology of  past  centuries,  it  seemed  as  if 
the  echo  of  a  living  voice  had  reached 
them,  filling  them  with  sympathy  and 
pity  by  the  pathos  of  its  appeal.  Cen- 
turies had  passed  since  the  manuscript 
was  written.  Their  eyes  were  the  first 
which  had  fallen  upon  its  contents,  since 
the  homesick  and  sorely  tried  knight 
had  placed  it  in  its  hiding  place,  with  the 
hope  that  aid  might  reach  him.  What 
had  been  his  fate?  Had  he  escaped  from 
his  captivity,  or  yielded  to  the  destiny 
seemingly  enjoined  by  the  exigencies  of 
his  position?  It  was  Abdar's  voice  which 
first  roused  them  from  the  reverie  induced 
by  their  strange  discovery.  After  re- 
reading the  manuscript  they  placed  it 
carefully  in  the  iron  box. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt,"  remarked 
Danvers,  "that  the  valley  in  which  our 
unfortunate  countryman  was  imprisoned 
centuries  agone,  is  the  one  towards  which 
we  are  wending  our  way.  This  cave  is 
probably  the  entrance  to  the  passage 
which  leads  through  the  mountain,  and 
no  doubt  opens  into  the  vale  of  Ulbeck. 
To-morrow  we  shall  be  on  the  ground 
once  trodden  by  the  unhappy  English 
knight." 

*T  shall  feel  as  if  perpetrating  an  ana- 
chronism, if  not  sacrilege,  to  enter  the 
vale  as  a  peacefiil  tourist,  after  imbibing 
the  spirit  of  romance  which  breathes  from 
this  ancient  tale,"  returned  Greyton. 
"I  am  half  inclined  to  don  a  suit  ot 
armor,  push  my  way  boldly  through  the 
secret  passage,  and  dash  valiantly  to  the 
rescue—" 

"Of  whom?"  inquired  the  prosaic  Dan- 


vers.  "It  is  probable  that  Sir  Geoflfiry  is 
no  longer  in  need  of  assistance." 

"I  am  haunted  by  the  thought  of  that 
'fayre,  Christian  chylde,'  "  said  Greyton 
somewhat  dreamily. 

'There  is  but  one.  'she,*  "  observed 
Danvers,  sententiously,  **and  Haggard  is 
her  prophet.  According  to  the  account 
of  this  simple  writer,  the  only  female 
gifted  with  an  eon's  lease  on  life  was 
recently  cremated;  hence  your  sentimen- 
tal regret  as  well  as  your  valorous  im- 
pulse would  seem  to  be  in  vain." 

"I  cannot  throw  off  this  spell  of 
romance,"  said  Greyton.  "We  are  in  a 
land  whose  religion  and  philosophy 
teaches  the  doctrine  of  reincarnation. 
Who  knows  that  the  soul  of  the  knight's 
daughter  may  not  dwell  to-day  in  the 
body  of  one  of  these  maidens  in  the  vale 
ofUlbeck." 

"There  is  nothing  impossible  in  the 
idea  that  he  may  have  a  decendant,"  re- 
turned Danvers,  refusing  to  lend  himself 
to  his  friend's  mood,  "though  Sir  Geoffry 
may  have  escaped,  and  his  decendants 
be  living  to-day  in  England.  We  may 
have  seen  the  features  of  the  'fayre  chylde' 
— transmitted  through  generations — ^in  a 
photograph  in  the  'Book  of  Beauty,*  or 
in  the  shop  windows  in  London." 

"I  cannot  believe  that  the  knight  es- 
caped,'* returned  Greyton,  "and  when 
we  come  to  Ulbeck,  I  shall  devote  myself 
to  investigating  the  matter.  It  is  an  arch- 
aeological subject  to  which  I  can  devote 
myself  with  interest.  While  you  delve 
amongst  the  tombs,  it  shall  be  the  object 
of  my  unceasing  quest  to  trace  the  history 
of  the  English  knight«  and  discover  his 
descendants.** 

Incited  by  the  new  interest  occasioned 
by  their  romantic  discovery,  the  English- 
men decided  to  go  on  at  once  to  Tula, 
the  village  which  lay  on  this  side  of  the 
entrance  to  Ulbeck,  in  order  that  they 
might  reach  the  valley  early  the  next 
day.  Before  sundown  they  entered  the 
village,  and  having  with  difficulty  pro- 
cured a  place  of  lodgment  for  the  night, 
retired  to  their  couches  to  dream  of  the 
novel  adventure  of  the  day.  Early  the 
next  morning  Abdar  came  to  them  with 
information,  which  he  had  gained^from 
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the  villaj^ers,  in  regard  to  the  valley 
toward  which  they  were  wending  their 
way.  The  Ulbecks  were  on  bad  terms, 
it  seemed,  with  the  neighboring  towns, 
a  state  of  affairs  occasioned  by  the  quar- 
relsome disposition  of  Aziz,  a  brother  of 
one  of  the  wives  of  the  khan,  and  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  a  sort  of  prime  minister 
to  the  Turkish  ruler.  He  delighted  to 
wage  a  petty  warfare  with  the  neighbor- 
ing towns,  being  assured  of  hi-<  own  safety 
by  reason  of  the  valley's  strong  position; 
and  his  last  agressive  act  had  been  to 
attack,  with  a  number  of  the  khan's  ser- 
vants, a  caravan  laden  with  costly  goods, 
belonging  to  the  chieftain  of  a  neighbor- 
ing province,  carrying  off  the  booty  to 
enrich  the  household  of  the  khan. 

The  result  was  that  the  infuriated  lord 
had  sent  a  messenger  to  Aziz,  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  stolen  articles  were  not  im- 
mediately returned,  he  would  incite  a 
number  of  towns  to  join  with  him  in  lay- 
ing siege  to  the  valley.  The  only  reply  made 
by  Aziz,  to  this  treat,  was  to  swing  the 
great  gates,  which  stood  at  the  entrance 
to  the  valley,  upon  the  retr  ating  foot- 
steps of  the  messenger — a  reply  fraught 
with  more  meaning  than  the  strongest 
language  could  have  held.  These  gates 
were  set  in  a  high  wall  built  across  the 
opening  of  the  valley,  and  were  the  only 
practicable  means  of  entrance,  the  rest  of 
the  vale  being  enclosed  in  a  circle  of  high 
mountains. 

Some  time  had  passed  since  the  occiu:- 
ence  of  this  warlike  episode,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  injured  chiefbiin  had 
abandoned  his  useless  project,  though 
the  gates  of  the  valley  were  still 
closed  in  view  of  attack.  In  con- 
sideration of  this  state  of  affairs, 
it  would  be  a  little  more  difficult 
for  the  messieurs  to  gain  admittance  to 
the  valley,  Abdar  explained,  but  if  they 
would  permit  him.  he  would  suggest  a 
plan  by  which  they  could  easily  gain  a 
welcome.  Merchants  of  good  station, 
often  traveled  from  town  to  town  exhi- 
biting their  wares,  and  if  the  messieurs 
would  present  themselves  in  this  charac- 
ter, he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  gates.  As  this  seemed 
to  offer  the  only  way  out  of  the  dilemma, 
the  friends  decided  to  adopt  the  plan — 


especially  as  they  were  well  provided 
with  means  for  carrying  it  out  It  hap- 
pened that  a  trunk  containing  valuable 
curiosities  which  they  had  obtained  diu*- 
ing  their  journey,  and  which  they  had  in- 
tended to  leave  at  Constantinople  till 
their  return,  had,  through  some  blunder, 
been  forwarded  to  Komo,  reaching  them 
the  day  after  their  arrival,  and  as  it  had 
barely  escaped  loss  on  the  way,  through 
a  careless  accident,  the  fiiends  decided  to 
keep  it  henceforth  under  their  personal 
care,  providing  an  extra  donkey  for  its 
conveyance  on  their  travels.  It  was  de- 
cided that  some  of  the  articles  should  be 
exhibited  to  gain  admittance,  and  once 
inside  the  gates,  such  a  price  set 
upon  them  as  should  obviate  any  chance 
of  losing  them  through  purchase  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Having  perfected  the  details  of  their 
plan,  the  party  set  out  upon  their  way  to 
the  Ulbeck  Valley.  Traveling  through 
a  defile  which  led  up  to  its  entrance,  in  a 
few  hours  they  came  in  view  of  the  high 
wall  built  between  the  mountains  which 
opened  at  this  point,  and  as  they  ap- 
proached near,  they  could  see  the  great 
gates  with  the  hut,  or  gate  house,  perched 
upon  the  wall,  and  children  playing 
around  it,  presenting  a  peaceful  picture, 
in  strange  contrast  with  the  one  suggested 
by  the  warlike  rumors  they  had  heard. 

At  the  gates  they  overtook  a  group  of 
Persian  bird  peddlers  who  were  going  to 
display  their  trained  Picons  before  the 
khan,  who  indulged  himself  in  every  ex- 
pensive luxury,  and  was  particularly 
devoted  to  the  pastime  of  hawk  flying. 

As  they  neared  the  gate,  a  curious  kind 
of  basket  was  let  down  from  the  wall, 
attached  to  ropes  which  were  run  through 
raised  irpn  rings  set  in  the  top  of  the 
wall  Into  this  basket  the  peddlers 
stepped  one  at  a  time,  being  drawn  to 
the  top  by  a  donkey  on  the  inside  of  the 
walls,  and  to  which  the  other  ends  of  the 
ropes  were  attached.  As  the  English- 
men stood  noting  this  novel  mode  of  in- 
gress, and  speculating,  as  the  bask^ 
swung  in  mid  air,  upon  the  probable  re- 
sult of  a  sudden  backward  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  irresponsible  motor  inside, 
Abdar  pressed  forward  and  addressed 
the  gate  keeper,  who  stood  at  the  door 
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of  his  hut,  idly  watching  the  oscillatory 
advance  of  the  strangers  towards  his 
threshold  His  masters,  the  messieurs, 
Abdar  remonstrated,  should  not  be  sub- 
jected to  this  undignified  mode  of  en- 
trance, as  they  were  distinguished  Chris- 
tian merchants  and  savants,  and  bore 
letters  from  Constantinople,  giving  them 
permission  to  explore  the  tombs  in  the 
valley.  Besides  thb,  they  brought  with 
them  magnificent  wares  to  display  before 
the  khan.  All  this  Abdar  redted  with  a 
play  of  violent  hyperbole  and  gesture, 
which  produced  a  visible  impression 
upon  the  indolent  keeper.  Disappear- 
ing within  the  door  of  his  lofty  domicile 
as  the  last  of  the  bird  fanciers  performed 
a  lightning  ascension  to  the  top  of  the 
wall— a  feat  caused  by  the  sudden  capri- 
cious motion  on  the  part  of  the  unreliable 
propeller  inside — the  keeper  appeared  at 
the  gate  below,  swinging  it  open  a  short 
distance,  and  permitting  them  to  enter. 

The  arrival  of  the  bird  fanciers  had 
attracted  a  throng  about  the  gates,  and 
when  the  strangers  entered,  a  demand 
was  made  for  a  display  of  the  wares 
which  they  had  heard  Abdar  describe 
before  entering.  Abdar  deigned  not  to 
parley  with  this  commoner  herd,  how- 
ever, declaring  that  the  business  of  his 
messieurs  was  with  the  khan,  and  de- 
manding that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed  at  once  to  the  palace.  The 
throng  made  way  for  them  at  once,  im- 
pressed by  the  important  manner  of 
Abdar,  who  proceeded  with  the  air  of  a 
grand  marshal  conducting  a  princely 
retinue. 

As  they  approached  towards  the  palace 
the  two  Englishmen  gazed  around  upon 
the  valley.  It  had  all  the  beauty  which 
the  descriptions  read  by  them  had  led 
them  to  expect  The  entire  vale  was  a 
blooming  garden.  Groves  of  olive  and 
fig  trees,  fields  of  rye,  gardens  of  roses, 
quaint  roofs  and  walls  swathed  with  vines 
and  flowers  spread  clouds  of  emerald 
foliage  throughout  the  vale.  Towards 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  valley  \/as  the 
khan's  palace — an  imposing  group  of 
buildings  joined  together  by  courts,  ter- 
races, latticed  walks  and  gardens,  which 
with  the  arched  'gateways  and  rounded 


domes  ol  the  roofs,  made  up  an  ideal  orien- 
tal picture.  They  soon  arrived  at  an  outer 
court  leading  to  the  palace,  and  Abdar  at 
once  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  khan 
with  news  of  the  messieurs'  ai  rival  and 
business.  A  short,  wizen-eyed  Turk 
soon  made  his  appearance,  who  proved 
to  be  no  other  than  the  prime  minister, 
Aziz,  who  informed  Abdar  that  the 
Englishmen  might  present  themselves 
before  his  master;  and  the  two,  with  their 
precious  trunk  carried  by  Abdar  and  a 
Turkish  servant,  who  came  behind,  were 
soon  ushered  into  the  khan's  apartment. 
This  they  found  furnished  with  true 
priental  splendor.  Gorgeous  silken 
hangings  swathed  the|  walls,  and  satin 
and  velvet  divans  with  ornaments  of 
silver,  gold  and  rare  woods,  adorAed  the 
room. 

The  khan,  whose  gorgeous  appear- 
ance accorded  in  every  way  with  his  sur- 
roundings, received  the  English  with 
civility,  and  after  hearing  the  letters  of 
credit  which  were  read  to  him  by  Abdar, 
courteously  declared  that  his  household 
and  domain  were  at  their  command. 
His  chief  interest  in  the  strangers,  how- 
ever, was  caused  through  -the  account 
given  by  Adar  of  their  wares — ^a  glowing 
description  of  them  having  been  fumbhed 
by  him  upon  their  first  entrance  into  the 
apartment.  Having  unlocked  the  trunk 
which  contained  their  treasures,  the  offi- 
cious servitor  was  about  to  spread  its 
contents  upon  the  carpet,  when  he  was 
restrained  by  the  prudent  Danvers,  who 
had  no  wish  to  exhibit  the  best  of  his 
treasures,  lest  the  khan's  vanity  might 
lead  him  to  indulge  in  their  purchase  re- 
gardless of  expense.  Among  the  articles 
belonging  to  him  was  an  exquisite  comb 
made  of  rows  of  Roman  pearls  arranged 
in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  supposed  to 
have  belonged  to  a  Byzantine  princess, 
and  which  had  been  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  a  small  fortune.  This  was  the 
last  object  which  Danvers  desired  to  ex- 
hibit, but  Greyton,  who  was  pos<?essed  of 
•an  ulterior  purpose,  placed  his  hand  upon 
the  costly  ornament  and  at  once  brought 
it  to  view.  The  chieftain  examined  it 
with  an  air  of  approval.  Turning  to 
Abdar  he  demanded  the  price  asked  by 
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the  English  merchants.  Greyton  calmly 
named  a  sum  which  exceeded  the  wealth 
of  half  his  domain.  The  khan's  eyes 
opened  wide  with  astonishment,  when 
Abdar  repeated  this  statement,  and  a 
flush  of  annoyance  spread  over  his  fece. 
He  made  some  hasty  avowal,  which 
Abdar  had  not  time  to  interpret,  ere  the 
curtain  before  one  of  the  doorways  was 
drawn  aside,  and  a  servant  entered,  with 
the  oriental  obeisance,  and  addressed  the 
khan.  His  entrance  was  opportune, 
for  the  chief  at  once  handed  Abdar  the 
comb,  and  unth  an  impatient  air  waved 
his  hand  towards  the  doorway  through 
which  the  servant  had  entered.  Abdar 
interpreted  the  servant's  message: 
"Adee,  the  khan's  daughter,  desires  to 
see  the  wares  brought  by  the  English 
merchants." 

The  two  friends  rose  at  once  to  follow 
the  Turkish  servant.  As  they  passed 
through  the  gardens  to  the  far  portion  of 
the  palace  where  were  situated  the 
women's  apartments,  Greyton  turned  to 
Dan  vers  with  an  elated  countenance. 

^'Something  tells  me,"  he  said  in  a  de- 
cided tone,  "that  we  are  going  to  behold 
the  descendant*' 

The  next  moment  they  entered  a  rose 
garden  outside  the  women's  palace. 
As  they  proceeded  through  a  path  lead- 
ing to  the  entrance,  Greyton  suddenly 
paused,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  a  low  portico 
which  jutted  out  over  the  lower  doorway. 
Following  the  direction  of  his  gaze,  Dan- 
vers  saw  an  enchanting  picture.  Stand- 
ing at  a  doorway  framed  with  rose  vines, 
and  looking  out  into  the  garden  was  a 
young  Turkish  girl,  robed  in  the  pictur- 
esque oriental  costume  which  was  made  of 
soft,  cream  colored  cloth  bordered  with 
deeper  gold,  her  sacque  and  sash  of  yel- 
low silk  embroidered  with  seed-like 
pearls.  The  skirt  was  long,  reaching 
almost  to  the  instep,  and  showing  but  a 
glimpse  of  the  silken  Turkish  trousers  be- 
neath. Though  her  eyes  and  hair  were 
black,  the  friends  noted  that  her  complex- 
ion was  of  dazzling  fairness,  presenting  a 
startling  contrast  to  that  of  other  Turkish 
women  they  had  seen  during  their  jour- 
ney. There  was  the  oriental  languor  of 
expression  in  the  eyes,  but  an  intelligent 


and  expressive  air  about  her  movements, 
strangely  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
people  by  whom  she  was  surrounded;  a 
fact  which  whispered  that  the  hope  which 
Greyton's  romantic  imagination  had 
formed,  might  not  be  in  vain. 

The  conventional  veil  was  draped 
about  her  head,  though  she  did  not  con- 
ceal her  face  as  they  approached,  but 
stood  regarding  them  curiously  for  a 
moment,  and  then  withdrew  into  the 
house.  Tfie  servant  led  the  way  up  the 
short  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  porch, 
and  a  moment  later  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  the  khan's 
daughter.  An  age<J  and  yellow  female, 
Ulzmah  by  name,  and  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  both  attendant  and  duenna  to 
Adee,  greete  d  them,  motioning  them  to  a 
seat  upon  the  cushions  piled  against  the 
wall. 

Adee  had  seated  herself  upon  a  divan, 
and  vouchsafed  not  a  glance  at  the  stran- 
gers, while  Abdar  was  spreading  the 
contents  of  the  trunk  upon  the  carpet. 
Abdar  now  met  with  no  restraint,  and 
the  choicest  articles  of  their  collection 
were  exhibited  before  the  eyes  of  the 
Turkish  maiden.  Ulzinah  was  the  one 
who  seemed  most  interested  in  the  dis- 
play, and  was  soon  extolling  the  praises 
of  the  Roman  comb,  showing  it  to  Adee, 
who,  indeed,  showed  her  appreciation  of 
its  beauty.  The  latter  examined  it  slowly, 
uttering  a  few  words  in  a  low  tone  to  her 
companion. 

*1t  is  Adee's  wish  that  she  may  possess 
the  comb,"  repeated  Abdar,  bending 
upon  his  messieurs  a  weird  look. 

Ulzinah  rose  and  placed  the  beautiful 
ornament  in  her  mistress'  hair.  The 
pearls  framed  Adee's  face  like  a  halo, 
enhancing  her  wonderful  beauty.  Ulzinah 
turned  to  them  with  a  question. 

"At  what  price,  messieurs?"  repeated 
Abdar  after  her.  Greyton  was  silent 
"I  shall  be  pleased  if  the  lady  Adee  will 
favor  me  by  accepting  the  comb,"  stam- 
mere4  Danvers. 

Abdar  hesitatingly  repeated  this  state- 
ment. Adee  and  her  attendant  gazed 
with  astonisment  at  the  generous  mer- 
chants. Danvers  flushed  painfully.  He 
was  conscious  of  having  committed  a 
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blunder.  It  was  Greyton  who  came  to 
the  rescue.  **We  are  under  obligation 
to  the  khan  for  permission  to  examine 
the  ancient  tombs  in  the  valley/'  he  said 
to  Abdar,  who  repeated  the  explanation, 
and  the  mbtake  was  bridged  over. 

Another  half  hour  was  spent  by  Ulzinah 
in  looking  ''over  the  collection.  Adqp 
was  shy  or  indifferent,  it  was  hard  to  deter- 
mine which.  Ulzinah  chose  for  herself  a 
bracelet  of  onyx  beads,  which  had  been 
found  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii — and  whose 
value  the  Turkish  lady  would  never 
realize  except  through  vision.  For  Adee 
was  also  a  pair  of  tiny  silver  clasps,  taken 
from  an  ancient  silken  sandal,  found  in 
an  Egyptain  tomb.  All  these  were  pur- 
chased at  a  nominal  price.  The  rest  ot 
the  collection,  consisting  principally  of 
volbmes  of  rare  print,  faded  paintings, 
and  tarnished  relics,  had  no  charm  for 
the  Turkish  ladies,  and  the  conference 
being  ended,  Abdar  led  the  way  out  of 
the  apartment.  The  servant  who  had 
shown  them  into  Adee's  presence  had 
given  news  of  the  princely  gifts  made  by 
the  strangers,  and  they  found  the  khan 
awaiting  them  with  lavish  thanks  and  a 
profuse  show  of  hospitality.  A  suite  of 
rooms  was  set  apart  for  them,  and  the 
service  of  the  household  placed  at  their 
command.  On  the  day  afker  their  arrival 
the  khan,  in  return  for  their  gifts,  pre- 
sented each  of  them  with  a  fine  Persian 
horse;  and  it  was  not  the  least  of  the 
pleasures  which  they  now  experienced, 
to  ride  them  about  the  charming  valley. 

Danvers  at  once  became  wrapped  up  in 
his  archaeological  researches,  digging 
amongst  the  half  buried  tombs  from 
morning  till  night  Greyton  devoted  him- 
self to  learning  the  language,  and  with 
the  books  which  had  been  provided  by 
the  professor,  and  Abdar's  help,  he  made 
rapid  progress. 

During  the  two  months  which  had 
slipped  pleasantly  away  since  their  arri- 
val, Abdar  had  been  set  to  make  in- 
quiries m  r^^ard  to  the  history  of  the 
English  knight.  He  at  last  found  out 
from  Aziz,  that  a  Christian  had  wedded 
the  daughter  of  an  Ulbeck  chieftain  cen- 
turies ago;  but  the  people  hated  him  for 
his  race  and  religion,  as  well  as  for  his 


favor  with  the  ruler,  and  they  had  risen 
against  the  latter,  at  length  killing  him 
and  the  Christian  son-in-law,  and  placing 
a  rival  chieftain  to  rule  over  the  valley. 
This  chieftain  had  wedded  the  Christian's 
daughter,  being  influenced  both  by  her 
beauty  and  her  relation  to  the  former 
khan,  the  latter  fact  investing  him  with  a 
better  title  to  the  Turkish  chieftam's 
domains.  From  them  had  descended  the 
present  line  of  khans.  Adee  was  thus, 
as  Greyton  had  anticipated,  a  literal  des- 
cendant of  the  unfortunate  English  knight 
The  subject  had  not  been  broached  to 
Adee,  it  being  decided  by  them  that  their 
course,  in  regard  to  relating  the  scrap  ot 
ancient  history  which  had  fallen  into 
their  possession, should  be  determined  by 
the  future  turn  of  events. 

It  had  transpired  about  a  week  after 
their  arrival,  that  Danvers  rode  out  to  the 
tombs,  leaving  Greyton  to  pour  over  his 
Turkish  books,  in  their  room  at  the 
palace,  when  a  message  was  dispatched 
to  them  by  Adee  to  the  effect  that  she 
again  wished  to  inspect  some  of  the  arti- 
cles among  the  English  merchants'  wares. 
Selecting  those  which  had  been  named, 
Gre)|(j^nj  complacently  followed  tiie  ser- 
vant Adee's  palace.  He  found  her 
with  uTzinah  and  some  other  ladies  of  the 
household,  seated  upon  cushions  in  the 
rose  garden,  and  while  exhibiting  the  ar- 
ticles he  managed  with  the  help  of  Abdar 
and  the  Turkish  synonyms  he  had  con- 
quered, to  interest  them  with  a  relation 
of  the  history  of  the  relics;  and  after  this, 
it  transpired  that  Danvers  often  returned 
from  his  labors  at  the  tombs,  to  find  his 
friend  entertaining  them  with  an  account 
of  his  travels,  and  other  matters  of  like 
interest.  Sometimes  the  khan  listened 
to  these  conversations,  being  pleased  to 
show  his  gracious  disposition  towards  the 
distinguished  and  wealthy  messieurs. 
Thus  all  went  swimmingly,  until  an  event 
occurred  which  completely  changed  the 
even  tenor  of  af&irs.  This  transpired 
through  the  agency  of  Aziz.  It  happened 
with  him  as  with  many  other  astute  poli- 
ticians, that  having  enjoyed  a  generous 
range  of  liberty,  he  longed  to  experience 
the  luxury  of  absolute  power;  and  as 
the  khan  had  no  son,  he  saw  nothing  to 
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interfere  with  his  assuming  control  of 
affairs  in  the  valley  when  the  khan 
should  die,  unless,  indeed,  Adee's  mar- 
riage should  interpose  an  obstacle  in  the 
shape  of  a  rival  aspirant  This  event  he 
determined  to  prevent  by  marrying  Adee 
himself,  and  he  therefore  watched  every 
movement  of  the  maiden  with  jealousy, 
incited  both  by  ambition  and  love.  The 
intimacy  and  favor  enjoyed  by  the 
strangers  in  the  khan's  household  had 
occasioned  in  him  no  fear  of  rivalry, 
however,  till  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
before  mentioned,  served  to  arouse  his 
direst  suspicious.  ' 

From  a  window  of  the  palace,  one  day, 
he  had  seen  Greyton  walking  in  the  rose 
garden  with  Adee  and  Ulzinah.  As  this 
event  was  of  daily  occurrence,  it,  in  itself, 
caused  no  alarm;  but  presently,  as  the 
Turkish  duenna  turned  for  a  moment  to 
bend  over  a  rose  tree,  Aziz  saw  Greyton 
raise  Adee's  hand  to  his  lips.  The  sight 
filled  Aziz  with  fury.  At  once  his  mind 
became  darkened  with  suspicion.  Why 
had  these  strangers  tarried  so  long  in  the 
valley?  Their  interest  in  the  tombs  sud- 
denly appeared  to  him  in  the  light  of  a 
cunning  pretext.  They  had  d^  ^yed 
their  wares  and  inspected  the  q^zmso- 
leums — why  had  they  not  departed  ?  He 
suddenly  called  to  mind  the  inquiries 
made  by  Abdar  in  regard  to  the  English 
chieftain  who  had  once  dwelt  here.  What 
if  these  strangers  were  descendants  of  the 
Christian  knight,  come  to  set  up  a  claim 
for  an  inheritance  in  the  valley!  He  had 
a  dim  knowledge  of  such  things  trans- 
piring in  the  outer  world,  and  this  idea 
and  that  it  was  their  intention  that  one  of 
them  should  wed  Adee,  for  the  purpose 
that  they  might  better  carry  out  their 
plans,  at  once  took  root  in  his  mind — 
filling  his  heart  with  hatred  and  anger. 
He  determined  to  lose  no  time  in  divulg- 
ing their  treacherous  scheme  to  the  khan, 
understanding  hb  violent  nature  well 
enough  to  know  that  it  would  arouse  his 
fury  against  the  strangers.  He  reckoned 
rightly.  The  khan's  anger  fiamed  like  a 
furnace  upon  hearing  Aziz'  well-told 
story  of  the  Englishmen's  designs. 
Abdar  was  summoned  to  inform  the 
strangers  that  it  was  the  khan's  com- 


mand that  they  should  take  their  depart- 
ture  from  the  valley  on  the  morrow. 
Abdar,  filled  with  consternation  at  the 
violent  anger  shown  by  the  khan,  went 
in  haste  to  the  Englishmen's  apartments 
to  deliver  his  message.  Dan  vers  was  at 
work  near  the  tombs«  but  he  found 
Greyton  with  Ulzinah  and  Adee,  in  the 
garden  of  roses.  Trembling  with  excite- 
ment, ,he  repeated  his  news.  Adee 
turned  pale.  Greyton  was  dumbfounded, 
but  was  sure  that  all  could  be  made  right 
through  mutual  explanation.  Abdar,  re- 
membering the  khan's  exhibition  of 
anger,  shook  his  head.  Adee  shared  his 
doubts. 

•*It  is  Aziz'  work,"  she  faltered;  "his 
word  is  supreme  with  my  father.  I  fear 
that  to  resist  will  bring  you  into  danger." 

**TheUl  becks  are  a  violent  peoplfe," 
added  Abdar  wamingly. 

**But  I  cannot" — commenced  Greyton, 
then  paused  turning  to  Adee.  She 
averted  her  £aice,  but  not  till  he  had  seen 

that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears. 

♦  #  «  «  # 

It  was  night.  The  sky  rained  a  blind- 
ing sleet  of  stars.  In  the  garden,  outside 
Adee's  apartment,  Abdar  was  conversing 
with  Ulzinah. 

'*It  is  impossible,"  the  latter  was  say- 
ing; **they  would  refuse  to  open  the  gates. 
The  women  are  never  allowed  to  leave 
the  valley  after  sundown." 

**What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Abdar. 
•The  khan  will  never  consent  to  let  Adee 
leave  the  valley  with  the  strangers." 

"Never,"  returned  Ulzinah. 

**Yet  she  loves  him?" 

"Yes." 

*  Would  she  go  with  him  if  a  plan  were 
provided  for  her  escape?" 

**With  joy,"  returned  the  duenna. 

Abdar  recited  the  story  of  the  parch- 
ment found  in  the  cave. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  this  secret 
passage  through  the  mountain?" 

"I  know  it  well;  it  is  on  the  western 
side  of  the  valley." 

*'Is  it  wide  enough  for  horses  to  pass 
through?" 

"Yes." 

"Will  you  show  us  the  way  there  to- 
night?" 
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"IfitisAdee'swish." 
"And  you  will  seek  to  persuade  her?'* 
** We  shall  see— if  she  is  not  already 
persuaded." 

*  «  »  *  « 

An  hour  later,  a  group  of  four  stood  in 
the  cave  in  which  Greyton  had  found  the 
parchment.  Abdar  was  outside,  engaged 
in  tightening  the  girths  of  their  fleet  Per- 
sian horses.  They  were  soon  in  readi- 
ness. Adee  and  Ubdnah  rode  in  the 
same  saddle.  At)dar  led  the  way.  A 
moment  more  and  they  were  galloping 
across  the  desert 


A  steamer  was  nearing  the  English 
coast.  From  the  shore  a  faint  sound  was 
wafted,  growing  clearer  each  moment, 
and  tilling  the  air  with  a  joyous  cadence. 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Adee,  wonder- 
ingly  of  her  husband,  upon  whose  arm 
she  was  leaning. 

"It  is  the  sound  of  the  Christmas 
chimes;"  returned  Greyton.  "A  fltting 
welcome,  Adee,  to  the  home  of  your 
English  ancestor.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
something  of  a  recompense  to  him,  if  he 
knows  to-day,  that  you  have  received 
their  message." 

Josephine  Spencer, 
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Garden  Grovb  is  situated  on  a  branch 
of  Grand  River.  The  land  had  been 
vacated  a  few  months  before  by  the 
Indians.  The  following  Sabbath  after 
their  encampment  at  this  place,  two 
meetings  were  held  and  the  Saints  were 
addressed  by  four  of  the  Twelve,  viz:  John 
Taylor,  in  the  forenoon;  Brigham  Voung. 
Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson  Pratt  in 
the  afternoon.  Having  concluded  to 
make  a  settlement  upon  these  lands,  and 
put  in  spring  crops  for  the  beneflt  of  the 
Saints  who  should  follow  them,  the  next 
morning  at  six  o'clock  the  horn  sounded, 
and  all  the  men  assembled  themselves 
together  to  be  organized  for  labor.  One 
hundred  men  were  appointed  to  split 
rails,  forty-eight  to  cut  logs  and  build  log 
houses,  several  were  appointed  to  build 
a  bridge,  a  number  to  dig  wells,  others 
to  wood  their  plows,  several  for  herds- 
men to  watch  the  stock  and  keep  them 
from  straying,  and  some  to  be  sent  out  to 
the  settlements  to  trade  off  horses, 
feather  beds,  etc.,  for  cows  -and  provis- 
ions; and  finally,  the  whole  camp  were  to 
be  occupied  about  something.  During 
tiiis  council  for  organization  they  were 
drenched  in  rain.  After  the  dismissal  of 
the  council,  Elder  Orson  Pratt  met  in 
council  with  the  authorities  and  heard 
some  letters  read  from  Nauvoo,  asking 
advice  relative  to  selling  the  Temple  at 
that  place.    A  decision  in  this  matter  was 


deferred  until  the  next  day,  when  the 
subject  was  taken  up  and  discussed.  It 
was  considered  -that  inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  driven  from  their  inheritances 
and  homes  and  from  the  Temple,  that 
all  sales  of  their  property  were  but  forced 
sales,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
poor  people  from  perishing,  they  felt  that 
they  would  be  justified  by  their  Heavenly 
Father  in  selling  under  sqch  circum- 
stances. At  this  council  it  was  also  pro- 
posed to  send  a  company  of  men,  with- 
out families,  across  die  mountains  with 
seed,  grain,  farming  utensils,  and  provis- 
ions, to  make  preparations  for  those  who 
should  follow. 

On  the  29th  day  of  April,  1846,  the 
people  were  all  called  together  at  twelve 
o'clock.  The  subject  of  selling  the 
Temple  at  Nauvoo  was  laid  before  them 
and  they  decided,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
to  sell  it ;  and  they  also  decided  to  sell 
the  Temple  and  other  church  prop- 
erty at  Kirtland,  Ohio.  At  this  meet- 
ing the  captains  of  fifties  were  instructed 
to  ascertain  and  report  what  means 
could  be  raised  in  their  companies  to  fit 
out  the  expedition  to  the  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  During  the  evening, 
Orson  Pratt  obtained  an  observation  of 
the  pole  star,  and  found  the  latitude  to 
be  40°  52'. 

On  April  30th,  information  was  received 
that   several  hundred  wa$:ons  were  on 
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their  way  from  Nauvoo,  being  strung 
along  the  road  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  from  that  dty.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  another  settlement,  about 
thirty-five  or  forty  miles  north  of  Garden 
Grove,  would  be  formed,  and  a  spring 
crop  put  in,  and  also  another  on  the  Big 
Platte  River  one  hundred  miles  or  more 
west  of  the  Missouri. 

From  the  first  to  the  eleventh  of  May, 
Orson  Pratt  assisted  the  brethren  in 
fencing  the  field,  building  log  houses, 
bridges,  etc.,  ahd  he  frequently  met  in 
council  with  the  Twelve  and  others,  and 
when  the  weather  would  permit,  took 
observations  for  the  latitude,  longitude, 
and  the  true  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
bad  weather,  an  immense  amount  of 
work  had  been  accomplished  in  the 
various  departments  of  business. 

On  the  eleventh  of  May,  Orson  Pratt,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Parley  and 
som<^  of  his  company  of  fifty,  who  were 
in  readiness,  left  Garden  Grove  and 
traveled  westward  about  six  mites  and 
encamped  at  a  point  of  timber,  where  they 
stopped  until  the  thirteenth,  when  they 
again  started  upon  their  journey  west- 
ward, traveling  several  days  through  the 
rain,  over  trackless,  broken  prairies,  and 
bridging  the  streams,  which  were  very 
much  swollen  by  the  falling  rain.  Find- 
ing a  beautitul  place  on  the  middle  fork 
of  Grand  River,  Orson  Pratt  and  com- 
pany resolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
main  camp  which  joined  them  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  eighteenth.  This  place  was 
named  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  Mt  Pisgah. 

At  this  point  a  council  was  held,  in 
which  it  was  decided  that  the  Twelve, 
and  those  whom  they  should  select, 
should  go  across  the  mountains  and 
pioneer  the  way  for  those  who  should 
follow,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the 
people  should  tarry  for  a  season  on  the 
Pottawattamie  lands,  and  cultivate  the 
same,  if  the  Indians  owning  the  lands, 
would  consent  Brother  Sherwood  was 
sent  to  a  portion  of  that  tribe,  encamped 
about  fifty  miles  north-west,  to  obtain 
permission.  The  people  being  called  to- 
gether, the  decision  of  the  council  was 
laid  before  them  in  great  plainness  by 
Elders  Young,  KimbaU,  P.  P.  Pratt  and 


Bishop  Miller,  when  some  few  yoke  of 
oxen  and  one  or  two  wagons  were 
offered  for  the  mountain  expedition.  The 
next  day  the  people  were  again  called  to- 
gether and  addressed  by  President 
Young,  who  requested  them  to  separate 
into  two  parties,  that  it  might  be  deter- 
mined who  were  intending  to  stay  and 
cultivate  the  land  for  a  season,  and  who 
were  going  west  with  the  Twelve.  A 
great  majority  were  for  going  west  imme- 
diately, if  the  Twelve  went;  thus  render- 
ing it  impossible  to  properly  fit  out  the 
expedition,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
wanting  to  go. 

President  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Willard  Richards,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  John 
Taylor,  Geo.  A.  Smith  and  many  others, 
wit^  large  companies,  proceeded  onward 
towards  Council  Bluf&;  but  Orson  Pratt 
remained  at  Mount  Pisgah  until  June  7th, 
several  days  later,  in  consequence  of  not 
having  wagons  and  teams  sufficient  to 
get  along  with.  During  his  stay  here,  a 
large  number  of  the  Saints  arrived  from 
Nauvoo;  the  most  of  whom  passed  on 
for  the  Blufi^,  intending  to  go  withtlie 
first  company.  Others  remained  at  the 
farm,  not  having  sufficient  means  for  an 
outfit  Elder  Orson  Hyde  also  arrived 
with  a  large  company.  At  this  place 
Sister  Louisa  Chandler  Pratt,  one  of 
Elder  Orson  Pratt's  wives  was  taken  sick 
with  a  billions  fever,  which  turned  into 
the  typhus  fever.  Dr.  Clinton  was 
consulted,  and  thinking  that  journeying 
on  might  not  injure  her,  but  perhaps  do 
her  good,  and  having  procured  three 
additional  wagons  with  some  additional 
teams,  Elder  Pratt  and  family  left  Mount 
Pisgah  and  proceeded  on  for  several 
days  until  they  reached  the  Platte  River. 
Finding  Sisti^  Louisa  dangerously  sick, . 
they  halted  and  pitched  their  tent  upon 
a  harrow  neck  of  land  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Platte,  the  place  being  comfortably 
shaded  by  large  black-walnut  trees. 
Sister  Louisa  continued  to  get  worse 
during  the  day,  and  before  sundown  be- 
came speechless,  and  about  10:30 
o'clock  p.m.  she  breathed  her  last  Ac* 
cording  to  her  request,  she  was  laid  out 
in  her  robe  and  other  garments  whidi 
she  had  worn  in  the  Nauvoo  Temple. 
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Tbe  next  morning  a  place*  was  searched 
out  on  the  east  iMuik  of  the  Ptatte,  two 
Indian  g^raves  being  bat  a  few  rods 
distant  Her  coffin  consisted  of  four 
slabs  of  bass-wood  with  thick  bark  at  the 
head  and  fool^  The  funeral  took  place  at 
twelve  o'clock  noon,  and  the  people  were 
addressed  by  R.  D.  Sprague.  A  large 
company  of  Saints  from  Michigan  was 
present  Elder  Pratt  cut  the  following 
letters  in  a  tree  which  stood  at  the  foot 
of  the  grave,  namely:  **L.  C.  P.  died 
June  i2th,  1846." 

After  the  close  of  these  sad  rites,  and 
towards  evening,  the  journey  westward 
was  resumed.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
Pottawattamie  Indians  visited  the  com- 
pany at  their  various  camping  places  and 
appeared  quite  friendly.  In  passing 
through  one  of  their  villages,  and  as  they 
were  crossing  the  two  forks  of  the 
Nbhnabotona  river,  scores  of  their  men, 
women  and  children  collected  around. 

On  June  17th  they  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  main  encampment  near  a 
little  village  of  whites  and  half-breeds  on 
the  Missouri  river.  A  large  number  of 
the  Pottawattamies  also  resided  in  this 
vicinity.  Here  was  also  the  residence  of 
the  Indian  agent;  and  a  branch  of  the 
American  Fur  Company's  establish- 
ment was  located  here.  At  this  place 
the  great  chief  of  the  Pottawattamies, 
who  was  an  educated  man,  visited  the 
camp.  He  spoke  English  fluently  and 
welcomed  the  people  to  the  use  of  the 
timber  upon  his  lands,  while  they  tarried 
for  the  purpose  of  making  an  outfit  A 
Mr.  Sarpee  and  one  of  his  men  who  had 
just  arrived  from  the  mountains,  also 
visited  the  encampment  and  gave  much 
information  in  relation  to  the  great  West. 
Mr.  Sarpee  was  a  wealthy  merchant  en- 
gaged in  the  American  Fur  Company's 
business.  From  him  a  job  of  work  was 
secured  by  the  camp  to  freight  about 
ninety  thousand  pounds  of  bufi&lo  robes, 
furs,  etc ,  from  the  head  of  Grand  Island — 
some  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  west 
of  this  place— for  which  Mr.  Sarpee  en- 
gaged to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  in 
cash,  together  with  some  provisions,  a 
horse  and  other  things.  Preparations 
were  made,  and  wagons  and  teams  sent 


some  sixty  or  eighty  miles  down  the 
river  into  the  settlements  to  obtain  cows, 
and  provisions,  for  the  great  western  ex- 
pedition. 

It  was  during  Elder  Orson  Pratt's  stay 
at  this  place  that  the  famous  call  was 
made  by  the  Federal  Government,  for  the 
Saints  to  furnish  five  hundred  young  men 
to  march  to  California,  and  take  part  in 
the  war  with  Mexico.  This  call  was 
made  by  Captain  James  Allen  of  the 
United  States  army,  who  arrived  at 
Mount  Pisgah,  Iowa,  on  June  26,  1846, 
and  presented  the  Saints,  who  were 
temporarily  located  there,  with  a  circular 
calling  for  five  hundred  of  their  young 
and  most  able-bodied  men.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  without  entering  into  detail,  this 
body  of  men  was  raised,  and  the  history 
of  this  ^mous  Mormon  Battalion  forms 
one  of  the  most  notable  pages  in  the 
events  of  modem  times.* 

Having  obtained  some  supplies  from 
the  Missouri  settlements,  Orson  Pratt, 
with  his  company,  pushed  on  to  Cuttler'§ 
Park  and  from  thence  to  Winter  Quar- 
ters, where  the  dreary  winter  of  1846-7 
was  shared  with  the  Saints  in  their  joy 
and  in  their  sufferings. 

In  the  spring  of  1847,  leaving  his 
family  in  Winter  Quarters,  he  started 
with  the  Pioneer  Company,  consisting  ot 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  persons,  and 
arrived  m  the  Great  Salt.Lake  Valley, 
July  21st,  1847,  he  and  Erastus  Snow 
being  some  two  or  three  days  in  advance 
of  the  main  companies. 

To  give  the  reader  a  more  detailed 
statement  of  the  arrival  of  these  advan- 
cing pioneers,  we  extract  the  following 
from  the  private  journal  of  Orson  Pratt : 

"Wednesday,  (uly  21,  1847.— No  frost 
this  morning,  but  a  heavy  dew.  We  re- 
sumed our  journey,  came  two  and  a  half 
miles  and  ascended  a  mountain  for  one 
and  a  half  miles;  descended  upon  the  west 
side  one  mile;  came  upon  a  swift  running 
creek,  where  we  halted  for  noon;  we 
called  this  Last  Creek.  Brother  Erastus 
Snow  (having  overtaken  our  camp  from 
the  other  camp,  which  he  said  was  but  a 
few  miles  in  the  rear)  and  myself  pro- 

♦See  Daniel  Tyler's  History  of  ihe  Mormon 
Battalion. 
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ceeded,  in  advance  of  the  camp,  down 
Last  Creek  four  and  a  half  miles,  to 
where  it  passes  throus:h  a  canon  and 
issues  into  the  broad  open  valley  below. 
To  avoid  the  canon  the  wagons,  last 
season,  had  passed  over  an  exceedingly 
steep  and  dangerous  hill.  Brother  Snow 
and  myself  ascended  this  hill,  from  the 
top  of  which  a  broad  open  valley,  about 
twenty  miles  wide  and  thirty  long,  lay 
stretched  out  before  us,  at  the  north  end 
of  which,  the  broad  waters  of  the  great 
Salt  Lake  glistened  in  the  sunbeams,  con- 
taining high  mountainous  islands  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  extent 
After  issuing  from  the  mountains,  among 
which  we  had  been  shut  up  for  many 
days,  and  beholding  in  a  moment  such 
extensive  scenery  open  before  us,  we 
could  not  refrain  fj^om  a  shoi)t  of  joy, 
which  almost  involuntarily  escaped  from 
our  lips  the  moment  this  grand  and 
lovely  scenery  was  within  our  view.  We 
immediately  descended  very  gradually  into 
the  lower  parts  of  the  valley,  and  although 
we  had  but  one  horse  between  us,  yet 
we  traversed  a  circuit  of  about  twelve 
miles  before  we  left  the  valley  to  return 
to  our  camp,  which  we  found  encamped 
one  and  a  half  miles  up  the  ravine  from 
the  valley,  and  three  miles  in  advance  of 
their  noon  halt.  It  was  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening  when  we  got  into 
camp.  Thp  main  body  of  the  Pioneers 
who  were  in  the  rear,  were  encamped 
only  one  and  a  half  miles  up  the  creek 
from  us,  with  the  exception  of  some 
wagons  containing  some  who  were  sick, 
who  were  still  behin4." 

Orson  Pratt,   in  reality,  was  the  first 
one  of  the  Pioneers  to  set  foot  upon  the 
site  of  where  Salt  Lake  City  is  located. 
In  detailing,  by  word  of  mouth,  the  ac 
count  of  the  trip  of  that  eventful  day,  the 
writer  heard  his  father  say,  that  soon 
after  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  (Emigra 
tion)  cation,  Brother  Erastus  Snow  dis 
covered  that  he  had  lost  his  coat  off  the 
horse  they  had  between  them,  and  he  re- 
traced his  steps  in  search  of  the   lost 
garment.      Orson    Pratt  continued    his 
journey    farther   down  into  the   valley, 
and  in  making  his  circuitous  route  he 
came  upon  the.  waters  of  City  Creek, 


and  traversed  the  land  where  the 
Temple  Block  and  central  portions  of 
the  city  are  now  located.  After  having 
traveled  thus  far  on  foot  and  alone,  he 
turned  his  course  southward  and  met 
Brother  Snow  on  the  cre^k  several  miles 
below  where  it  issues  from  the  mouth  of 
Emigration  Cafion,  and  from  thence  the 
two  returned  to  the  camp  in  the  cation. 

The  next  day— July  22— Orson  Pratt 
and  George  A.  Smith,  accompanied  by 
seven  others,  rode  down  and  explored  a 
portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  valley. 
They  visited  the  warm  and  hot  springs 
issuing  from  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
and  continued  their  journey  northward 
towards  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Finding  the 
soil,  as  they  proceeded,  unfit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  they  returned  and  fotmd 
their  wagons  encamped  about  five  and  a 
half  miles  from  where  they  had  left  the 
cafion. 

The  following  day— July  23— John  Pack 
and  Joseph  Matthews  were  sent  back  to 
the  rear  camps,  which  were  still  in  the 
mountains,  to  inform  President  Young 
and  the  brethren  who  were  with  him,  of 
the  discoveries  and  explorations  made  by 
the  advance  companies.  The  camp 
moved  about  two  miles  north  and  en- 
camped on  the  stream  subsequently 
known  as  City  Creek,  in  the  locality  of 
of  what  is  now  the  Eighth  Ward  o\  Sah 
Lake  City. 

At  this  place  the  camp  was  called  to- 
gether and  Otison  Pratt  offered  up  prayer 
and  thanksgiving  in  behalf  of  the  Pioneers, 
all  of  whom  had  been  so  wonderfully  pre- 
served on  the  whole  journey  fh)m  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  valley;  and  he  dedi- 
cated the  camp  and  the  land  unto  which 
they  had  come,  to  the  Lord,  imploring 
His  blessings  upon  their  labors  and  all  that 
pertained  unto  them.  The  meeting  was 
addressed  by  Willard  Richards  and 
Otison  Pratt,  and  various  committees 
were  appointed  to  attend  to  different 
branches  of  business,  preparatory  to 
putting  in  crops,  and  in  about  two  hours 
after  their  arrival,  they  began  ploughing 
about  where  Godbe's  Drug  store  now 
stands,  and  that  same  afternoon  they 
built  a  dam  to  divert  water,  with  which 
to  irrigate  the  soil. 
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Saturday,  July  24. — Potatoes  were 
planted  in  the  forenoon  on  a  portion  of 
the  ground  previously  ploughed  by  the 
Pioneers  About  noon,  President  Young, 
whose  delay  several  days  in  the  moun- 
tains was  caused  by  sickness,  arrived  at  the 
Pioneer  encampment  on  City  Creek,  ac- 
companied by  the  brethren  who  consti- 
tuted the  rear  company. 

Apostle  Wilford  Woodruff,  in  whose 
carriage  President  Young  was  riding  at 
the  time  they  emerged  from  the  moun- 


tains into  the  valley,  among  other  notes 
of  that  day  says: 

"President  Young  expressed  his 
entire  satisfaction  at  the  appearance 
of  the  valley  as  a  resting  place  for  the 
Saints,  and  felt  amply  repaid  for  his  jour- 
ney. While  lying  upon  his  bed  in  my 
carriage,  gazing  upon  the  scene  before 
us,  many  things  of  the  future  concerning 
the  valley  were  shown  to  him  in  a 
vision." 

MUando  Pratt. 
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Beetles  constitute  one  of  the  largest 
classes  of  insects;  indeed,  over  a  hundred 
thousand  distinct  species  of  beetles  are 
believed  to  exist  The  scientific  name 
for  the  beetle  family  is  Coteaptera,  a  word 
of  Greek  origin,  meaning  sheath- winged, 
and  applied  to  these  insects  because  of 
the  hard  and  homy  nature  of  the  first  or 
front  pair  of  wings;  these  are 
called  elytra  (singular,  ely- 
tron). As  is  usual  with  most 
ti  insects,  beetles  possess  each 
^two  pairs  of  wings;  but  of  these 
^*g-  I-  only  the  hind  pair,  which  are 
membranous  or  gauzy,  serve  as  organs 
of  flight,  the  others  being  used  as  a  cover 
or  protection. 

Among  students  of  insect  life,  the 
Coleoptera  have  ever  been  in  (avor, 
owing  to  their  beauty  and  diversity  in 
form  and  color,  and  to  their  comparative 
solidity  and  the  ease  with  which  speci- 
njens  can  be  preserved.  Beetles  show 
surprising  differences  in  form  and  size; 


In  figure  i  is  sketched  in  natural  size 
the  common  cockchafer,  sometimes  called 
May-bug,  or  May-beetle.  As  found  h«-e, 
this  insect  is  of  a  brown  color,  though 
the  European  species  are  darker,  and  in 
many  cases  actually  black.    Cockchafers 


Fig.  2. 
some  of  them  are  so  small  as  to  be 
dearly  discernible  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope only;  while  others  measure  several 
inches  in  length.  Let  us  examine  a  few 
of  the  commonest  sorts. 


Fig.  3. 
may  be  caught  in  Utah  from  the  begin- 
ning of  April  till  the  end  of  September; 
they  fly  mostly  at  night,  and  may  be^at- 
tracted  in  great  numbers  by  exposing  a 
light  in  the  open  air  on  quiet 'summer 
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evenings.  They  fly  rapidly,  producing  a 
dull  droning  sound  as  they  pass;  how- 
ever, they  steer  their  course  very  clumsily 
and  knock  against  many  obstacles  in 
their  way,  so  that  their  hard  armor  does 
them  great  service.  The  flight  of  the 
cockchafer    cannot     be  long    sustained 


immediately  begin  an  attack  on  leaves  of 
plants. 

Figure  3  is  an  outline  sketch  of  one  of 
our  largest  and  most  powerful  beetles,  it 
is  called  a  stag  beetle  from  the  peculiar 
shape  of  its  projecting  mandibles,  some- 
what resembling  the  horns  of  a  stag.  A 
popular  name  for  this  beetle  is  horn- 
bug.  I  once  captured  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  stag  beetle  on  the  busiest  street  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  the  insect  having  been 
attracted  by  the  glare  of  an  electric  lamp; 
this  particular  specimen  measured  nearly 


Fig.  4. 
at  a  time;  and  before  rising,  the  insect 
has  to  inflate  its  body  with  air,  which  it 
accomplishes  by  vigorous  inhalations 
through  its  breathing  pores,  accom- 
panied by  violent  agitations  of  its  wings. 
Cockchafers  are  destructive  insev.ts, 
both  as  larvae  and  as  imagos.  Some- 
times they  migrate  in  immense  swarms, 
devouring  all  vegetation  in  their  way, 
and  leaving  the  land  barren.  It  is  re- 
corded that  in  1574,  the  insects  swarmed 
in  England  and  fell  into  the  rivers  in 
such  numbers  as  to  stop  the  mills.  A 
hundred  years  later  they  darkened  the 
sky  in  some  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  male  cockchafers  usually  die  early 
in  the  summer,   the  females,   however, 
live  till  autumn,   and 
deposit  their  eggs  in 
the    ground,   burying 
them  from  two  to  four 
inches     deep.       The 
larvae  are  hatched  in 
five  or  six  weeks,  and 
remain  in  the  ground 
Aox  many  months,  in 
Fig.  5.  the     case     of     some 

species  even  for  years,  devouring  in  the 
meantime  the  roots  of  plants.  Figure 
2  shows  on  the  left  the  larva,  and  on  the 
right  the  pupa.  As  pupae,  the  insects 
are  still:  they  remain  in  this  stage  during 
a  single  winter;  then,  in  the  succeeding 
spring  the  winged  beetles  emerge  and 


Fig.  6, 
three  inches  in  length.  These  beetles 
may  be  most  easily  found  during  the 
months  of  early  summer,  in  forests.  They 
live  mainly  upon  vegetable  matter,  though 
not  disdaining  an  occasional  feast  on 
caterpillars  or  other  juicy  insect  growths. 
Figure  4  shows  the  larva  and  the  pupa 
of  the  stag  beetle.  In  these  immature 
stages  the  insect  lives  almost  wholly  "in 


Fig.  7. 
dead  wood,  such  as  the  dried  trunks  or 
branches  of  trees. 

The  sketch,  figure  5,  represents  one  of 
those  interesting  creatures  known  as 
burying  beetles,  sextons,  or  grave-diggers. 
Like  many  others  of  the  beetle  family, 
these  live  mostly  on  carrion,  but,  ap- 
parently not  content  with,  feasting  upon 
this  noisome  food  themselves,  they  strive 
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to  prepare  a  store  of  it  for  their  ofl&pring;. 
To  secure  this  provision,  the  burying 
beetles  dig  deep  graves  for  any  small 
carcass  they  may  find  exposed  upon  the 
ground.  A  rat,  mouse,  frog,  or  even  a 
small  rabbit  will  soon  be  interred  if 
found  by  these  busy  little  undertakers. 


Fig.  8. 
If  the  body  to  be  buried  be  found  on 
hard  or  stony  soil,  the  beetles  strive  to 
remove  it  to  a  more  convenient  place;  it 
the  ground  be  suitable,  however,  they 
proceed  at  once.  The  insects  burrow 
around  and  under  the  carcass,  projecting 
the  dirt  from  the  hole  as  they  proceed. 
Sometimes  they  lower  the  dead  from  six 
to  ten  inchesi-belowjthe  surface  of  the 
ground;  then  they  shovel  the  earth  back 
again,  using  their  stout  feet  and  broad 
homy  heads  as  tools.  The  females  de- 
posit their  eggs  in  the  carcass  thus  buried 
so  that  the  larvae,  when  hatched,  will 
find  a  good  supply  of  food.  The  power 
of  discovering  the  presence  of  decom- 
posing carcasses  is  possessed  by  these 
beetles  in  a  wonderful  degree,  oftentimes 
great  numbers  of  the  insects  will  gather 
about  the  body  of  a  bird,  mouse;  or  the 
like,  within  a  very  short  time. 

Here  (figure  6)  is  represented  in  two 
attitudes,  the  commonest  member  of  the 
iiaphyUnus  class  of  beetles.  These  are 
all  noted  for  their 
^uT-  very  small  elytra, 
^  which  suggest  the 

Fig.  9.  appearance   of  a 

short  coat,  or  waistcoat.  The  mem- 
branous wings,  however,  are  well 
developed,  and  as  the  elytra  do  not 
nearly  cover  them  when  simply  closed, 
the  insect  folds  them  up  and  tucks  them 
snugly  away  as  soon  as  it  alights.  Most 
of  the  staphytini  when  moving  upon  the 
ground,  elevate  the  hind  part  of  the 
body;    they   have    all     the    power    of 


emitting    a     disagreeable    odor    when 
annoyed. 

Our  streams,  ponds  and  lakes  will  fur- 
nish us  a  number  of  fine  beetles.  Fig.  7 
shows  the  dyHscus  beetle,  male  and 
female.  This  is  one  of  our  largest  and 
most  beautiful  beetles.  The  body  is  of 
an  oval  shape;  the  legs  are  powerful; 
and  by  these  and  other  endowments,  the 
insect  is  able  to  move  rapidly  through 


Fig.  10. 
the  water.  In  the  adult  form  it  is  amphi- 
bious, readily  flying  from  pond  t<f  pond; 
its  flight  commonly  takes  place  at  twi- 
light. Fig.  8  represents  the  larva  of  the 
dyHscus.  As  larva  and  as  imago  this 
beetle  is  a  voracious  creature.  It  feeds 
on  snails  and  other  small  molluscs,  tad- 
poles, and  young  fish.  The  pupa  stage  is 
passed  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water.  On  the  under  side  of  its  body,  in 
the  region  of  the  chest,    the    dyHscus 
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beetle  has  a  sharp  appendage  like  a  spear, 
directed  toward  the  end  of  the  abdomen. 
Collectors  would  do  well  to  beware  of 
this  in  capturing  the  beetle,  for  the  insect 
when  seized  is  apt  to  move  backward, 
and  so  wound  the  holder  by  driving  this 
pointed  appendage  into  the  flesh. 

A  quaint  and 
curious  little 
beetle  is  that 
shown  in 
figure  -9;  it  i^ 
called  the 
bombardier 
beetle.  Being 
small  and 
comparatively 
weak,  it  would 
P^K-  II-  s  e  e  m    to  be 

practically  at  the  mercy  of  more  preda- 
ceous  insects;  however,  it  prossesses  a^ 
power  not  shared  by  other  beetles. 
When  attacked,  it  ejects  from 
the  posterior  of  its  body  a 
small  quantity  of  a  peculiar 
liquid,  which  volatilizes  with  a 
slight  explosion  when  thrown 
into  the  atmosphere.  Mr. 
Wood,  the  well-known  English 
entomologist,  has  given  u^  an 
amusing  description  of  an  at- 
tack by  a  fierce  carabus  beetle 
upon  the  little  bombardier 
(technically  called  brachinus):  ^*8f-  ^*- 
**When  the  Carabus  chases  the  Brachi- 
nus, the  latter  wait  until  the  former  has 
^  nearly  reached  its 
f  prey,  and  then  fires 
a  gun,  so  to  speak, 
in  its  face.  The 
effect  on  the  Carabus 
is  ludicrous.  The  in- 
sect seems  quite 
scared  at  such  a  re- 
pulse, stops,  backs 
away  from  the 
tiny  blue  cloud,  and 
allows  its  intended 
prey  to  reach 
*  *  *  Mean- 
while, the  Carabus,  exchanging  its 
rapid  advance  for  a  retreat  nearly  as 
rapid,  throws  its  antennae  backwards — a 
movement  which  is  analogous  to  that  of  a 


) 


Fig.  13. 
a  place  of  safety. 


dog  when  it  drops  its  tail  between  its 
legs— and,  before  it  can  recover  itself,  its 
intended  prey  has  made  good  its  escape." 
Figure  10  shows  a  number  of  beeUes 
belonging  to  the  class  of  the  cicindelUu 
or  tiger  beetles.    These  are  all  slender 

creatures, 
provided 
with  long 
and  active 
Fig.  14.  legs.      The 

common  name  tiger  beetles  is  an  ex- 
pressive one,  telling  at  once  of  their 
brilliant  hues,  their  voracious  appetite 
and  fierce  disposition.  When  they  seize 
their  prey.they  quickly  tear  the  victims 
apart  and  drain  the  bodies  of  juice. 

The  huprestian  beetles,  four  of  which 
are  represented  in  figure  11,  comprise 
many  species.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  Greek,  meaning  **ox-swelling," 
and  so  given  from  the  mistaken  idea  that 
cattle  .frequently  swallow  these  beetles 
with  their  food,  and  in  consequence, 
bloat  and  die.     Most  of  the  Buprestidae 


Fig.  15. 
fly  readily,  though  in  walking  they  seem 
very  clumsy.  Many  of  these  insects  are 
of  brilliant  hues,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
women  of  China  and  of  the  south  of 
France  use  them  as  hair  ornaments  and 
as  ear  drops. 

A  common  and  pretty  beetle  is  the  little 
coccinella  or  lady-bird  beetle;  figure  12 
represents    it   as   larva  and   as   imago. 
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There  are  many  spedes  ol  these;  most  of 
them  red  or  yellow,  with  black  spots. 
The  sketch  shows  the  •  seven  spotted 
lady-bird.  These  beetles  render  great 
service  to  man,  killing  the  aphides  or 
plant  lice,  which  are  often  so  destructive 
to  farm  and  garden  products. 

The  elaiers  or  spring  beetles  have  the 
singular  power  of  throwing  themselves 
upward  when  placed  upon  their  backs,  in 
all  cases  alighting  on  their  feet  Figure 
13  shows  the  imago  and  the  larva  of  a 
large  elaier,  the  lightning  spring  beetle. 
Though  the  movements  of  the  beede 
when  making  ks  leap  are  too  rapid  to 
permit  the  eye  to  analyze  them,  some 
idea  of  the  way  by  which  the  feat  is  ac- 
complished may  be  gained  from  figure 
14,  which  is  a  side  view  of  a  beede  of  this 
kind  lying  upon  hb  back  -and  ready  to 
spring. 

Now  let  us  glance  atone  of  the  tropical 
beetles.  The  insect  sketched  in  figure  15 
is  a  magnificent  example.    This  is  the 


acrocinus,  commonly  called  the  harle- 
quin beetle,  and,  by  some  people,  the 
Capricorn  beetle.  In  color  it  shows  such 
brilliancy  and  contrasts,  as  to  suggest  the 
dress  of  the  pantomime  clown.  The* 
body  of  the  beetle  seldom  is  more  than 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  yet  this 
measurement  is  exceeded  by  either  of 
the  upper  two  joints  of  the  front  legs.  Its 
antennae  are  also  very  highly  developed. 

We  will  find  much  of  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  beetles  about  us,  for  their 
form  and  habits  are  of  surprising  variety; 
and  among  them  are  some  of  the  farmers' 
best  friends,  as  also  many  of  his  most 
destructive  foes. 

/.  £.  Taltnage, 


He  that  falls  in  love  with  himself  will 
have  no  rivals. 

Thou  canst  not  joke  an  enemy  ii;ito  a 
friend,  but  thou  may'st  a  friend  into  an 
enemy. 


THE   DYING  YOUTH.     • 

Adapted  from  the  Danish  by  H.  H.  Petersen. 


Oh  tell  me,  dearest  mother, 
Has  night  come  on  again  ? 

'Tis  dark  around  my  bedside, 
To  see,  I  try  in  vain. 

I  hear  the  surging  waters— 
I  sense  a  deathlike  gloom, 

.\nd'do  these  chilly  breezes 
Salute  me  from  the  tomb  ? 

Are  nights  in  graveland  starless? 

Won't  dawn  appear  in  space  ? 
Is  rosy-tinted  twilight 

Ne'er  kissed  by  sunny  rays  ? 

When  the  redeemed  with  singing 
Shall  fill  the  gloomy  mound. 

Will  then  the  broken  silence 
With  cheerful  days  abound  ? 

When  from  the  silent  graveyard 
All  mists  shall  disappear. 

Will  then  my  cheeks  be  tinged 
Like  yours,  my  mother  dear  ? 

Oh!  don't  you  see  that  angel, 
In  purest  white  arrayed? 

Across  the  gloomy  gulch,  he 
A  starry  bridge  has  made. 


And  see.  how  calm  the  ocean 

Is  resting  in  the  cove. 
With  ripples  like  the  brooklets. 

In  verdant  summer  grove. 

A  glorious  light  is  piercing 

The  dark  and  silent  cave; 
I  see  the  angel  placing 

A  wreath  upon  a  grave. 

Oh.  loveliest  of  mothers! 

Come  kiss  my  lips  once  more, 
And   sing  that    evening    song,  which 

You  oft  have  sung  before; 

And  breathe  it  soft  and  sweetly 

As  none  but  you  can  sing. 
Then  in  my  dreams  an  angel 

My  soul  will  comfort  bring. 

A  voice  with  sweeter  cadence 
Than  yours  was  not  l)efore, 

'Twill  guide  my  weary  spirit 
Beyond  the  mystic  shore. 

Your  loving  cheek,  sweet  mother. 

Come  press  once  more  to  mine. 
And  then  good  night — to-morrow 

With  God  I'm  ever  thine. 
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EDITORIAL, 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City, 


March,    1891. 


GENERAL  SHERMAN. 

In  the  death  of  General  Shernlan, 
which  occurred  on  the  fourteenth  of 
February,  the  nation  mourns  the  loss  of 
the  last  of  the  great  fibres  of  the  Civil 
War.  A  brave  soldier,  an  honest  man, 
one  whose  personal  attributes  endeared 
him  to  every  heart,  he  won  his  way  to 
fame  and  glory  and  lived  and  died  the 
army's  idol.  Though  possessed  of  a 
heart  as  simple  as  a  child's  vet  he  had  the 
brain  to  master  the  science  of  war,  and 
the  military  tact  and  courage  to  practi- 
cally carry  out  his  great  purposes.  Not 
only  did  he  conquer  men  and  armies,  but 
the  general  grief  at  his  passing  away 
shows  that  he  also  took  captive  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  record  of  William  Tecumseh 
Sherman's  life  reveals  an  activity  and 
energy  superior  to  that  of  most  men  of 
his  time.  He  was  bom  in  Lancaster, 
Ohio,  February  8,  1820,  his  father  being  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  He  graduated  at  West 
PoMit  in  1840,  and  in  the  following  year 
entered  the  army  He  rendered  invalu- 
able service  in  Florida,  Mexico,  California, 
St.  Louis,  and  New  Orleans.  He  was 
gradually  promoted  to  a  captaincy  and 
held  a  staff  position  in  1853,  when  he 
resigned,  and  engaged  in  banking  in  San 
Francisco  for  about  four  years;  practiced 
law  two  years  in  Kansas,  and  in  1859 
was  appointed  Superintendent  of  the 
Louisiana  Military  Academy.  He  re- 
signed this  position  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  offered  his  life  to  the  Union. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  his  career 
during  this  great  struggle,  but  it  and  his 
history  forms  a  large  part  of  the  history 
of  the  war.  In  1869,  Sherman  became 
the  General  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  which  position  he  held  until  he  was 
retired,  by  reason  of  his  age. 

The  famous  march  to  the  sea  has  been 
immortalized  in  song  and  story  and  will 


ever  carry  with  it  the  glamour  of  ro- 
mance which  its  accomplishment  threw 
around  it.  General  Sherman's  modest 
character  was  shown  in  h  is  reference  to  this 
great  march  as  follows:  *The  thing  was 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  change  of 
base,  an  operation  perfectly  familiar  lo 
every  military  man,  but  the  poet  got  hold 
of  it,  gave  it  the  captivating  label,  *The 
March  to  the  Sea'  and  the  unmilitary 
public  made  a  romance  out  of  it."  The 
one  to  whom  these  remarks  were  made, 
however,  echoes  the  tmiversal  sentiment 
when  he  says:  'The  glory  of  the  great 
campaign  was  Sherman's  and  his  army's; 
the  joy  of  celebrating  it  was  the 
poet's;  the  admiring  memory  of  it  is  the 
people's." 


It  is  with  gratification  that  the  people 
are  now  able  to  view  the  fine  collection 
of  minerals  and  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory in  the  Deseret  Museum.  For  many 
years  this  superb  collection,  which  was 
begun  by  Hon.  John  W.  Young  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  kepf  in 
a  miserable  place  where  it  was  imposible 
to  exhibit  even  one  half  of  its  treasures. 
Now,  the  room  secured  in  the  Templeton 
hotel  building  is  quite  inadequate,  hut 
under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  f.  E.  Tal- 
mage  the  specimens  are  being  so  classified 
that  the  display  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  commencement  is  fairly  made  to- 
ward bringing  the  museum  out.  The 
Scientific  and  Literary  Society — the-  pre- 
sent owners — have  in  contemplation  the 
erection  of  a  magnificent  building  on  the 
old  Council  House  comer,  and  when  that 
is  done,  it  will  be  found,  if  the  present 
nucleus  is  carefully  preserved  and  a  judi- 
cious system  of  exchanges  is  kept  up, 
that  we  will  have  a  splendid  museum  to 
occupy  it. 

It  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Assodations 
to  collect  specunens  and  maintain  cabi- 
nets of  curiosities  in  connection  with  their 
libraries.  If  this  were  carefully  attended 
to,  the  exchanges  that  could  be  made  by 
them  with  the  Deseret  Museum  would 
naturally  augment  the  value  of  each  local 
cabinet  and  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of 
the  museum. 
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Prof.  J.  L.  Barfoot,  the  late  curator  of 
the  museum,  was  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  these  local  collections,  and  prof- 
fered to  make  exchanges  and  assist  the 
young  men  in  charge  of  them,  in  proper- 
ly classifying  the  specimens  obtained. 
No  doubt  his  present  successor  will  take 
the  same  interest,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
that  every  encouragement  unll  be  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  Associations  to 
the  scientific  young  men  in  the  communi- 
ty who  take  pleasure  in  building  up  these 
miniature  museums,  and  in  contributing 
to  the  enlargement  and  interest  of  the 
central  institution  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


**Dorfiestic  Science"  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Tal- 
mage  is  an  illustrated  handbook  treating 
in  a  scientific  way  of  the  common  things 
that  the  daily  worker  comes  in  contact 
with,  and  makes  known  to  him  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  the  physical  phenome- 
na about  him  in  such  a  way  as  to  answer 
the  daily  recurring  question  of  his  ex- 
perience and  add  wonderfully  thereby  to 
his  enjoyment  of  life.  The  book  is  the 
consistent  successor  to  the  First  Book 
of  Nature  of  the  M.  I.  A.  Reading 
Course,  and  should  be  owned  and  read  by 
every  reader  who  has  perused  the 
former. 


THE    WORLD    OVER. 


The  United  States  Senate  is  composed 
of  two  Senators  from  each  State.  They 
are  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  for  a  term 
of  six  years.  There  are  forty-four  States 
in  the  Union,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Senators  is  eighty-eight.  At 
the  organization  of  the  body  in  1789, 
its  mpmbers  were  divided  by  lot  into 
three  classes.  The  seats  of  Senators  of 
the  first,  second,  and  third  classes  were 
vacated  at  the  end  of  the  second,  fourth, 
and  sixth  years  respectively,  so  that  one- 
third  might  be  chosen  every  second  year. 
This  classification  has  been  preserved, 
and  thus  of  the  present  membership  the 
seats  ot  twenty-nine  will  be  vacated  in 
1891,  thirty  in  1893,  and  twenty-nine  in  1895; 
the  terms  ending  at  noon  on  March  4th.  If 
vacancies  occur  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  the  Governor 
appoints  for  the  interval.  The  manner  of 
electing  Senators  is  as  follows:  Each 
house  is  required  to  vote  viva  voce^  on 
the  second  Tuesday  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Legislature.  On  the  next  day 
the  two  houses  are  to  meet  jointly. 
Should  it  then  api>ear  that  the  same  per- 
son has  received  a  majority  in  each 
house,  this  fact  Is  stated,  and  he  is  elected. 
Otherwise  the  joint  meeting  must  take  at 
least  one  viva  voce  vote  each  day.  while 
the  Legislature  remains  in  session,  until 
some  person  receives  a  majority  of  all  the 
votes,  a  quorum  of  each*  house  being 


present.  No  person  can  be  a  Senator 
who  has  not  reached  the  age  of  thirty 
years  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  salary  of  a  Senator 
is  ^\^  thousand  dollars  a  year.  The 
President  of  the  Senate,  who  is  also  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States,  receives  a 
salary  of  eight  thousand  dollars.  The 
Senate  meets  annually  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  December.  Its  daily  sessions 
begin  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  army  of  the  United  States  consists 
of  2, 167  commissioned  officers,  and  a  little 
over  20,000  private  soldiers,  exclusive  of 
those  performing  civilian  duties. 

The  chief  religions  of  the  world  may  be 
classified  as  follows:  Christianity,  450,- 
000,000;  Confucianism,  390,000,000;  Hin- 
dooism,  190,000,000;  Mohammedanism, 
18,000,000;  Fetichism,  150,000,000;  Buddh- 
ism. 100,000,000;  Spirit  Worship,  50,000,- 
oOo;  Shintoism,  22,000,000;  Jew,  8,000,000; 
Parsees,  1,000,000.  Total,  1,449,000,000. 
There  are  1,200  different  religious  sects 
among  the  Christians. 

London  has  40,000  streets,  ajid  their 
collective  length  would  reach  over  32,000 
miles. 

The  [combined  armies  and  navies  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Russia  number 
10,453,164  men,  and  cost  1525,761,200 
annually. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  WILLIAM  C   STAINES 


There  are  now  7,000  tnilHonaires  in  the 
United  States,  where,  in  i860,  there  were 
only  two 

The  railroad  capital  of  the  world  is 
estimated  at  $29,000,000,000. 

The  biggest  workshop  in  the  world  is 
said  to  be  that  of  Herr  Krupp,  the  famous 
gun-maker  of  Essen;  in  1833  it  employed 
nine  workmen;  in  1848,  74;  in  July,  1888, 
20,960  men  were  employed,  and  the 
families  of  the  workmen  numbered  73,960 
souls;  of  these  24,193  reside  in  dwellings 
provided  by  the  firm. 

The  caustic  Alphonse  Karr,  who  died 
recendy,  on  one  occasion  published  a  few 


satirical  verses  upon  a  certain  poetess,  who, 
in  revenge,  watched  for  him  in  the  street 
and  stabbed  him  with  a  poinard ;  the 
wound  was  not  dangerous,  and  the  only 
revenge  the  satirist  took  was  to  suspend 
the  dagger  in  his  study,  with  the  following 
inscription     attached :    "  Presented     by 

Madame  to  Alphonse   Karr— in 

the  back." 

The  following  quaint  epitaph  is  found 
on  a  tombstone  in  a  cemetery  in  Eng- 
land. 

"Owen  Moore  was  owin'  more 
Than  Owen  Moore  could  pay: 

So  owin'  more  caused  Owen  Moore 
To  up  and  run  away." 


REMINISCENCES    OF    WILLIAM    C.    STAINES. 


I  HEARD  the  first  sermon  on  Mormon- 
ism  preached  by  Geo.  J.  Adams,  in  Sep- 
tember 1841.  I  was  convinced  that  it 
was  true,  and  was  baptized  in  November 
following.  I  left  England  on  the  sailing 
ship  Swanion,  with  a  company  of  Saints 
in  charge  of  Brother  Lorenzo  Snow.  At 
this  date  there  were  no  steamships  cross- 
ing the  ocean,  prepared,  as  they  are  now, 
to  carry  emigrant  passengers,  with  every 
facility  for  cooking  and  serving  meals. 
At  the  time  I  crossed,  our  cooking  was 
all  done  upon  deck,  upon  two  large  iron 
grates,  with  iron  bars  in  front  to  hang 
our  pots  and  saucepans  upon,  each  hav- 
ing a  hook  attached  for  that  purpose. 

[Several  pages  of  Elder  Staines*  manu 
script  have  been  lost,  and  we  are  pre- 
vented from  giving  to  our  readers  an 
interesting  account  of  his  voyage  across 
the  sea.  Upon  the  lost  pages  he  also 
wrote  his  impressions  regarding  Ameri- 
can slavery;  how,  from  his  earliest  recol- 
lection, he  had  heard  exaggerated 
accounts  of  its  cruelties,  causing  him  to 
make  sacrifices  in  helping  to  enlarge  the 
fund  beipg  raised  for  emancipation.  He 
thus  continues,  giving  his  personal  obser- 
vations of  slavery,  which  we  print  in  his 
own  language.— Ed.] 

I  also  had  been  informed  that 
all  slaves  worked  in  chains  upon  nee 
and  sugar  plantations.     I  felt   so   bad 


about  it  that  I  quit  eating  or  using  sugar 
when  I  was  nine  years  old,  for  which  my 
mother  gave  me  twenty  cents  every 
week,  which  I  put  in  a  fund  that  was 
being  raised  in  England  to  emancipate 
the  slaves.  Here,  to  my  surprise,  I 
found  them  driving  fine  mule  teams, 
being  trusted  with  cart  loads  of  valtiable 
merchandise,  taking  the  same  to  all  parts 
of  the  city  and  country,  apparently  equal 
to  the  white  man  (except  in  their  being 
slaves  and  owned  by  some  one).  I 
found  the  same  class  of  men  working  as 
porters  in  the  stores.  While  getting 
some  groceries  in  a  large  store,  a  gentle- 
man came  in  for  some  bottled  wine,  and 
a  negro  was  sent  to  the  wareroom  for  it 
That  same  day  our  company  left  on  the 
large  steamboat  -  Amaranih  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  four  negroes  and  three 
white  men  employed  as  firemen.  I  soon 
learned  that  the  colored  men  were  slaves. 
I  asked  my  informant  where  their  master 
was,  and  he  said  he  resided  about  fifty 
miles  from  New  Orleans.  I  watched  for 
an  opportunitv  to  speak  with  these 
colored  men  and  the  next  morning,  while 
they  were  at  breakfast,  I  ventured  to  do 
so.  Seeing  some  fishing  tackle  lying  on 
deck  near  them,  I  commenced  by  asking 
what  kind  of  fish  they  caught.  Catfish, 
I  was  told.  I  had  neyer  heard  of  such  a 
fish,  and  at  first  thought  he  was  fooling 
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me,  but  he  soon  enlightened  me  on  this 
point  by  telling  me  what  kind  of  a  fish 
this  catfish  was,  as  well  as  many  other 
kinds  that  were  in  the  river.  While  con- 
versing about  fish  and  fishing  I  was  look- 
ing at  the  food  they  were  eating,  as  re- 
gards its  quantity  and  quality,  compared 
with  that  the  white  men  were  eating  on 
the  other  side  of  the  boat  from  them, 
and  found  it  to  consist  of  good  wheat  and 
com  bread,  beef  steak,  ham  aivd  eggs, 
potatoes  with  plenty  of  coffee  and  sugar, 
and  from  what  I  could  see  as  good  as 
that  being  eaten  by  the  white  men.  I 
most  confess  this  surprized  me,  and  I 
r^X^tted,  for  the  first  time,, that  I  had 
quit  eatmg  sugar  to  save  the  money  to 
free  the  negro  from  slavery,  he  having  all 
the  sugar  he  needed,  and  a  better  break- 
fast than  any  farm  laborer  in  England 
could  afford  to  eat  They  informed  me 
that  they  all  belonged  to  one  master  who 
Uved  about  fifty  miles  fi-om  New  Orleans 
and  he  allowed  them  to  work  out,  and 
gave  them  two-thirds  of  all  they  earned, 
which  was  twenty  dollars,  leaving  eight 
dollars  for  themselves.  They  said  they 
had  a  good  master  and  did  not  want  to 
leave  him.  This  eight  dollars  per  month 
with  board  was  better  wages  than  a  man 
working  on  a  farm  in  England  could  get 
at  this  time. 

I  soon  learned  that  what  I  had  been 
told  about  slaves  must  have  been  exag- 
gerated, or  if  true  had  probably  occurred 
to  a  few  disobedient  ones  on  the  planta- 
tions where  the  sugar  cane  and  cotton 
were  raised;  and  those  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  were  the  other  extreme, 
or  at  least  better  off  than  many  of  their 
fellows.  I  nevertheless  was  pleased  to 
find  a  brighter  side  of  the  picture  I  had 
formed  in  my  own  mind  from  what  I  had 
been  told  about  slavery  when  a  boy. 

I  have  said  more  here  than  I  should  have 
done  —  had  not  slavery  been  abol- 
bhed  in  this  country — that  my  young 
readers  may  know  a  little  of  what  I  saw 
and  felt  on  this  subject.  I  was  as  much 
deceived  about  the  country  as  I  was  about 
the  negroes  and  slavery.  I  found  it  much 
larger,  and  the  rivers  much  longer  and 
wider  than  I  ever  dreamed  of;  and  al- 
though our  company   was    very   much 


crowded  for  room  on  the  boat,  we  had  a 
very  delightful  /  trip.  We  found  fruits, 
vegetables  and  eatables  of  all  kinds  in 
plenty  and  cheap:  chickens,  ten  cents; 
eggs,  ten  cents  per  dozen;  ham,  ten  cents 
per  pound;  sugar,  nineteen  pounds  for 
one  dollar;  coffee,  eleven  pounds  for  one 
dollar.  The  weather  was  fine,  witli  a 
full  moon,  and  we  enjoyed  ourselves  in 
the  daytime  viewing  the  beautiful  scen- 
ery as  w^  passed  along;  and  in  the  even- 
ing we  would  sing  the  songs  of  Zion, 
which  was  pleasing  to  us  and  mteresting 
to  the  Gentile  passengers— a  number  of 
whom  were  in  the  cabin,  while  we  were 
on  the  upper  and  lower  decks  of  the 
boat. 

At  about  3  p.  m.  on  the  twelfth  of 
April,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  long 
looked-for  city  of  Nauvoo,  the  home  of 
the  Prophet  and  the  Saints,  and  soon  to 
be  ours.  We  traveled  several  miles  in 
sight  of  the  dty  before  we  reached  the 
place  for  landing;  and  we  could  see 
very  plainly  the  people  running  in  our 
direction  to  meet  us  and  give  us  a  hearty 
welcome.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  de- 
scribe our  feelings  to  my  readers  for  I 
should  fail  in  such  an  attempt  Some 
cried  with  joy,  others  laughed  and 
shouted  white  many  prayed,  thanking 
the  Lord  for  his  preserving  care  over  us, 
and  allowing  us  the  privilege  of  reaching 
TAOXk  in  safety.  At  the  time  of  landing 
several  huqdred  had  arrived  at  the  pier, 
anxiously  awaiting  to  shake  their  friends 
by^  the  hands.  Parents  met  their  child- 
ren, and  friends  met  again  their  friends 
after  years  of  absence.  I,  being  alone, 
envied,  for  a  moment,  those  who  had 
relatives,  but  the  thought  soon  passed 
away;  for  I,  too,  was  a  Latter-day  Saint, 
and  knew  that  as  long  as  I  remained  one 
I  would  have  all  the  friends  I  would  need, 
and  that  the  Lord  would  provide  them 
for  all  who  put  their  trust  in  Him. 

In  two  hours  all  had  landed,  and  those 
having  friends  had  left  with  them,  while 
others  rented  rooms  or  houses  where 
they  were  made  comfortable.  That  same 
evening  Brother  Parley  P.  Pratt's  com- 
pany arrived.  This  company  left  Eng- 
land in  the  fall  before  us,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  St  Louis  on  accotmt 
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of  the  Mississippi  being  frozen,  on  their 
arrival.  We  were  all  requested  to  meet 
on  the  Temple  Block  the  next  morning 
at  ten  o'clock,  when  the  Prophet,  Joseph 
Smith,  would  address  us. 

I  got  an  early  breakfast  and  left  my 
lodgings  for  a  walk  through  the  city, 
and  this  was  one  of  the  happiest 
moments  of  my  life.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spring  morning.  The  grass  was  green, 
the  trees  were  just  in  leaf,  theTcow  herds 
were  being  driven  from  the  city  to  the 
pastures,  their  bells  tinkling  as  they 
trotted  along,  which  was  music  to  my 
ears, for  everything  tome  looked  and  felt 
its  best;  even  the  dogs  that  passed  me, 
when  spoken  to,  seemed  to  give  an  extra 
-wag  of  the  tail  to  welcome  me  to  this 
dty. 

I  had  only  been  a  member  of  the  Church 
a  little  over  two  years,  but  I  had  confidence 
in  my  leaders  and  my  religion,  for  all  I 
had  been  told  by  them  had  proven  to  be 
true.  I  had  been  informed  by  the  first 
Elder  I  ever  heard  (Geo.  }.  Adams)  that 
if  I  obeyed  the  Gospel  and  was  faithful, 
I  should  have  testimonies  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  preached.  I  obeyed,  and  soon 
had  the  testimony  that  Joseph  Smith  was 
a  Prophet  of  God,  and  that  the  Gospel 
revealed  by  him  was  of  God.  These 
things  caused  me  to  leave  my  native  land 
and  gather  to  the  city  I  was  then  in.  I 
knew  I  was  right  in  doing  so,  and  for  this 
I  felt  happy. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  two  companies  of 
fresh  arrivals,  with  a  number  of  citizens, 
assembled  in  the  Temple,  the  walls  of 
which  were  about  twenty  feet  high.  I 
well  recollect  the  blessing  of  the  Prophet. 
After  stating  that  he  had  been  anticipat- 
ing the  pleasure  of  seeing  us  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  thankful  the  Lord  had 
answered  his  prayers  in  bringing  us  so 
far  in  safety,  he  said:  "Blessed  are  they 
who  have  seen  me  and  obeyed  the  Gos- 
pel; but  more  blessed  are  you  who  be- 
lieved and  obeyed  without  seeing  me, 
and  I  bless  you  all  in  the  name  of  Israel's 
God,  and  say  you  shall  be  blessed  in  your 
labors,  and  enjoy  in  due  time  all  the 
blessings  of  the  faithful;  not  only  in  the 
salvation  of  yourselves,  but  also  your 
dead."     These  few  words  may  be  read 


now  with  but  little  feeling,  but  it  was  with 
very  different  feelings  we- received  them; 
for  we  all  knew  that  the  one  who  spoke 
was  a  Prophet  of  God,  and  had  power  to 
bless,  being  clothed  upon  with  the  Holy 
Priesthood.  Knowing  this,  and  hearing 
the  above  spoken  by  such  a  man,  we  felt 
it,  and  knew  we  were  blessed  by  the 
Lord  as  well  as  by  His  prophet.  He 
gave  us  a  great  deal  of  good  advice  con- 
cerning our  future  in  settling  and  making 
ourselves  comfortable  in  our  new  homes. 
I  soon  became  acquainted  with  a  num- 
ber of  the  Saints  who  had  been  in  the 
Church  for  many  years,  some  of  whom 
had  been  driven  from  their  homes  several 
times,  and  were  still  wearing  a  black 
ribbon  or  a  piece  of  crape  as  a  badge  of 
moummg  for  some  dear  one  they  had 
lost  when  being  driven  by  mobs,  or  by 
traveling  the  wilderness  in  midwinter, 
when  too  poorly  fed  and  clothed.  While 
listening  to  these  fearful  tales,  tears  would 
freely  flow  down  the  cheeks  of  both 
speaker  and  heai'er;  for  even  at  this  date, 
which  was  over  six  years  after  these 
troubles  had  occurred,  one  or  more  in 
many  families  were  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  leaving  their  homes  in  winter, 
to  bed  and  board  on  the  prairies.  I 
could  not  help  but  admire  these  people 
for  their  integrity,  and  the  faith  they  had 
in  the  cause  they  had  espoused;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  troubles  and  losses  they 
had  passed  through^  they  continual 
strong  in  their  faith,  and  were  confident 
that  the  Lord  would  sustain  His  people 
and  build  up  the  kingdom  upon  the  earth.' 
I  looked  at  them  and  thought:  ''What  a 
lesson  is  here  for  me  to  learn!  Have  I 
so  lived  and  learned  the  Gospel  that  I 
would  pass  through  as  much  sorrow, 
suffer  the  losses,  and  be,  after  it  all,  so 
humble  and  faithful  as  they?"  To  me 
this  was  an  imporant  question  and  one  I 
could  not  answer,  only  by  being  con- 
vinced or  assured  that  if  I  could  not,  I 
would  never  be  a  good  Saint.  I  left 
them  with  these  reflections,  and  turned 
into  a  small  grove  near  the  Temple, 
where  I  knelt  down  and  prayed  to  the 
Lord  that  he  would  so  strengthen  my 
faith  that  I  might  be  prepared  for  all 
things  that  might  await  me:  "Come  life 
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or  death,  come  poverty  or  rtcb«s^  come 
evil  or  good  report^  OMfie  bonds  or  im- 
prisonmcat,  come  all  or  part  of  these,  O 
Uftl  give  me  faith  and  Thy  Holy  Spirit 
suiSdent,  that   I  may  continue  to  serve 


Thee  and  assist  in  building  up  Thy  king- 
dom." I  have  not  forgotten  the  ^spirit  I 
enjoyed  while  offering  up  this  prayer,  and 
I  felt  that  the  Lord  had  heard  my  prayer 
and  would  answer  it. 


THE    MUSICAL    COMPETITION. 


As  MALE  singing  clubs  are  now  being 
^t  organized  in  the  associations  in  the 
North  and  South  as  well  as  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  considerable  anxiety  is  manifested 
tolearn  more  about  the  coming  compe- 
tition—the rules,  the  selections  to  be 
sung,  the  judges,  etc. 

As  at  first  stated  in  the  prospectus,  the 
rule  that  every  member  of  the  club  com- 
peting must  be  a  member  of  the  ward  or 
association  which  that  club  represents, 
will  be  strictly^adhered-to,  and  any  club 
using  outside  aid  will  forfeit  the  prize. 
Any  member  of  a  ward  is,  of  course, 
endded  to  become  a  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  ward  in  which  he  resides, 
and  no  other,  and  hence  may  be  a  mem- 
ber 6f  the  competing  dub.  The.  same 
holds  good  for  the  quartette  and  duet. 
There  may,  however,  be  any  number  of 
quartettes  or  duets  from  one  ward. 

A  dub  competing  for  the  first  prize  will 
not  be  permitted  to  also  compete  for  the 
second  or  third  prize;  the  quartette, 
duett  and  solos  only  being  open  to  mem- 
bers of  competing  clubs,  in  addition  to 
the  one  prize  for  which  they  compete. 

It  would  be  evidently  unfair  for  a  club 
of  twenty-five,  after  competing,  and  per- 
haps winning  the  first  prize,  to  select  fif- 
teen of  their  best  men  and  Continue  the 
contest,  to  the  injury  of  associations  where 
only  fifteen  could  be  had,  capable  of  sing- 
ing. The  same  applies  to  members  of 
the  dubs  contesting  for  the  third  prize 
with  eight  of  their  number— hence  these 
restrictions. 

•  As  quartette  singing  is  a  separate 
branch  from  chorus  singing,  we  leave 
them,  as  also  duets,  with  only  the  restric- 
tion that  they  be  members  of  one  ward 
or  assodation.  Solos  are  open  for  com- 
petition to  all  assodation  members. 

Pieces  for  Competition.— For  prizes 


one,  two,  three  and  four  (all  the  chorus 
and  quartette  work)  the  pieces  published 
in  The  Contributor  will  be  used.  It  is 
possible  that  one  or  two  others  will  be 
added;  if  so  they  will  be  flimbhed  to 
competing  clubs  free  of.  charge  in  due 
time.  The  selection  to  be  sung  will  be 
made  known  not  before  the  day  of  com- 
petition. This  will  necessiute  each  club 
learning  all  the  pieces  well.  The  duet 
and  solos  will  be  named  in  our  ne^t  num- 
ber and  can  be  purchased  at  either 
Coalter  &  Snelgrove's,  or  Calder's  music 
stores.  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  competition  will  take  place, 
publicly,  in  the  tabemade  during  one 
night  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I  A.  Conference,  in 
June  next.  Should  there  be  more  than  ^v^ 
competitors  for  any  one  prize,  a  private 
competition  for  that  prize  will  be  had 
during  the  day,  and  only  the  best  two  or 
three  will  renew  the  contest  at  night. 
Three  competent  judges  will  be  engaged 
to  adjudicate;  they  will  be  placed  where 
they  can  hear  perfectly,  but  not  see  the 
competitors,  who  will  be  announced  only 
by  numbers,  unknown  to  the  judges. 

Competitors  have  full  freedom  to  en- 
gage such  aid  as  they  can  secure  (except- 
ing these  three  judges)  to  help  train  and 
prepare  them  for  ftie  competition;  but 
such  aids — unless  a  member  of  the  ward 
and  association — must  not  conduct  or  take 
part  at  the  competition.  The  choruses 
and  quartettes  will  be  sung  without  ac- 
companiment. There  will  be  a  pianist 
engaged  to  accompany  the  duet  and 
solos;  but  the  competitors  may  choose 
their  own  accompanist  if  they  so  desire. 

All  parties  competing  will  render  their 
services  during  the  Conference  in  any  way 
desired  by  Brother  Evan  Stephens,  who 
has  the  whole  in  charge.  The  names  of 
clubs  and  competitors  'must  be  sent  to 
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this  office  not  later  than  May  ist,  with  a  two  selectiofis  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 

statement  as  to  which  number  or  prize  Parties  desiring  any  further  information 

they  wish  to  compete  for,  that  all  may  be  may  write  to  The  Contributor  office, 

arranged  in  proper  order.  or  to  Evan  Stephens,  831 E.  ist  South  SL, 

All  competing  clubs  will  join  in  one  or  Salt  Lake  City. 


John  Guard. 
Blow  and  nmpU. 


LIKE  THE  WOODLAND  ROSES. 

QUARTETTE. 


Fbanz  Maie 


\rhiirin'v^  -^-^^-Vri 


1.  Like    the    woodland     roses      fair, 

2.  Mod  -  est  -  ly     the      roses      blow, 


Gal  -  I7        bios  -  som,      gentle 
Hedge  and       bush  -  7    dell       a* 


fe-va^  h^-U.(\'\    hhi^  J-P 


M 


m=^ 


^^ 


i 


zcres. 


fjr^^ 


ilMl"^ 


maid-en,  Ere  with  many  a  grief  and  care,      Thy  young  heart  is        la  - 
dom-ing,  Knowing  not  what  sweets  they  throw,  On  the    breath  of    mom- 


m^j-i^c^^iji  i^.iW  n.\it  ft 


Soon  will  come  the  wintry  day,     Soon  will  oome  the  wintry  day; 
So  may'st  thou  thy  joy  im-part.     So  may's!  thou  thy  joy  im-part.; 

P 


den. 
ing. 


will        oome  soon,      soon         wintry  day.  Bloom  and 

may'st    thou  so,  so  joy  im  -  part.     Charm  and 

soon     will  come    -    -    -    - 
so    may'st  thou    -     -    -     - 


^S 


^ 


i^M 


t=P=^- 


i 


lit*: 


"m 


i 


^ 


f^i 


soon  the 
so     thy 


wintry  day. 

joy  im    -■    part. 
tU.    ^ 


blos-Hom  in  thy  May,  0    blossom,   blossom,  blossom     in  thy     May. 

glad-den  ev-'ry  heart,  So  gladden,  gladden,  gladden    ev    -    !ry      heart. 


W^ 


^ 


i^^^^P 


^^ 


^E? 


5^f 


y— t^ 


vH»- 
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LIFE    AND    LABORS    OF    ORSON    PRATT. 


Thb  first  Sabbath  services,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Pioneers,  v/ere  held  July  25th, 
1847,  within  the  encircle  of  the  encamp- 
ment It  was  here  these  brave  God-fearing 
colonists  assembled  for  public  worship, 
and  in  their  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  God  who  had  led  them  out  of 
captivity  to  a  land  destined  for  the 
gathering  of  the  Saints,  they  failed  not  to 
acknowledge  His  goodness  in  preserving 
every  soul,  from  the  time  they  left 
the  Missouri  River  until  their  arrival  at 
tiie  Great  American  Basin  in  the  midst 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Like  the 
former  day  Israel  and  not  unlike  the  pil- 
grim fathers,  were  these  gallant  Pioneers, 
in  their  remembrance  of  the  duties  of  the 
Sabbath.  On  this  day,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  valley,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  and  partaken  of 
by  the  whole  congregation,  followed  by 
remarks  from  Elders  Wilford  Woodruff, 
Orson  Pratt,  Willard  Richards,  Lorenzo 
D.  Young,  John  Pack  and-  others.  Elder 
Pratt  gave  a  powerful  address  from  the 
following  text: 

"How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good 
tidings,  that  publisheth  peace;  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  pub- 
lisheth salvation;  that  saith  unto  Zion, 
Thy  God  reigneth!  Thy  watchmen  shall 
lift  up  the  voice;  with  the  voice  together 
shall  they  sing:  for  they  shall  see  eye  to 
eye,  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again 
Zion.'*     (Isaiah  hi:  7,  8.) 

Appropriating  this  text  to  his  sermon. 
Elder  Pratt  proved  that  these  words  of 
Isaiah  were  being  literally  fiilfilled  in  the 
fact  that  the  Saints  were  now  being 
located  in  the  valleys  of  the  mountains. 

President  Young,  though  still  feeble, 


gave  a  few  timely  remarks,  exhorting  the 
brethren  to  keep  holy  the  Sabbath  day; 
that  they  must  not  work  on  Sunday;  that 
they  would  loose  five  times  as  much  as 
they  would  gain  by  it  None  were  to 
hunt  on  that  day.  He  also  said,  that 
no  man  who  came  here  should  buy 
any  land ;  that  he  had  none  to  sell ; 
but  that  every  man  should  have  his  land 
measured  out  to  him  for  city  and  farming 
purposes.  He  might  till  it  as  he  pleased, 
but  he  must  be  industrious  and  take  care 
of  it. 

On  Tuesday,  July  27th,  the  Twelve,  ac- 
companied by  Samuel  Brannan  and 
several  others,  started,  about  nine  o'clock 
a.m.  on  an  exploring  expedition. 

**We  directed  our  course  west,"  says 
Orson  Pratt.  "Two  or  three  miles 
brought  us  to  a  river  called  the  Utah 
Outlet.  It  is  al^ut  six  rods  wide  and 
three  feet  deep  at  the  ford;  gravel  bot- 
tom; its  current  is  not  very  rapid,  and  the 
water  not  quite  so  transparent  as  the 
mountain  streams  generally  in  this 
valley;  its  course  is  north  towards  the 
Salt  Lake,  into  whichwt  empties.  About 
thirteen  miles  further,  across  a  level 
prairie,  with  here  and  their  the  bed  of 
a  lake,  now  perfectly  hard  and  dry, 
we  came  to  a  north  point  of  a  range 
of  mountains  which  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  this  valley.  At  the  foot  of 
these  mountains,  at  Ihe  north  point, 
there  is  a  stream  of  fresh  water;  very 
little  brackish.  We  halted  here  a  short 
time  tor  the  horses  to  feed.  About  six 
miles  fur^er  west,  following  the  emi- 
grant trail,'  brought  us  to  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  which  here  made  up  near  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  We  all  bathed  in  the 
water,     which    is  fully    saturated    with 
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salt;  its  specific  gravity  is  such  as  to  buoy 
us  up  in  a  remarl^le  manner;  the  water 
is  very  transparent;  the  bottom  is  sandy. 
We  continued  on  about  four  miles  further 
when  we  reached  a  valley  (Tooele  Valley) 
putting  up  to  the  southward  from  the 
lake.  This  valley  we  judged  to  be  about 
twelve  miles  in  diameter.  On  the  south, 
there  was  a  small  opening,  which  we 
supposed  might  be  a  contmuation  of  the 
valley,  or  an  opening  into  a  plain  beyond. 
It  was  nearly  dark,  and  we  concluded  to 
return  to  the  place  of  our  noon  halt, 
where  we  encamped  for  the  night." 

The  next  day,  July  28th,  the  exploring 
party  traveled  about  ten  miles  south, 
along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Oquirrh 
mountains;  they  found  a  barren  country 
and  no  water.  Orson  Pratt  ascended  a 
ridge  about  three  miles  south  of  a  point 
where  the  company  halted  for  noon,  from 
the  ,top  of  which  he  could  see  Utah 
Lake.  Striking  eastward  across  the 
valley,  they  returned  to  the  main  camp, 
having  traveled  during  the  day,  thirty 
miles.  They  saw  on  this  trip  about  one 
hundred  goats,  sheep  and  antelope. 

After  returning  from  this  trip,  the 
brethren  were  more  satisfied  than  ever 
that  they  were  already  encamped  upon 
the  spot  where  their  contemplated  city 
should  be  built.  Soon  after  their  return 
to  the  camp,  President  Young  called  a 
council  of  the  Quorum'  of  the  Twelve. 
There  were  present:  Brigham  Young, 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards, 
Orson  Pratt,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Geo.  A. 
Smith,  Amasa  Lyman  and  Ezra  T. 
Benson.  They  walked  from  the  north 
camp  to  about  the  center  between  the 
two  creeks,  when  President  Young  waved 
his  hand  and  said:  "Here  is  the  forty 
acres"  (which  was  afterwards  changed 
to  ten  acres)  **for  the  temple.  The  dty 
can  be  laid  out  perfectly  square,  north 
and  south,  east  and  west."  It  was  then 
moved  and  carried  that  a  block  be  laid 
off  for  the  Temple,  and  that  1  he  city  be 
laid  out  into  lots  of  ten  rods  by  twenty 
each,  exclusive  of  the  streets,  and  into 
blocks  of  eight  lots,  containing  ten  acres 
in  each  block,  and  one  and  a  quarter 
acres  in  each  lot  It  was  further  moved 
and  carried,  that  each  street  be  laid  out 


eight  rods  wide,  and  that  there  be  a 
sidewalk  on  each  side,  twenty  feet  wide, 
and  that  each  house  be  built  in  the  center 
of  the  lot,  twenty  feet  from  the  front, 
that  there  might  be  uniformity  through- 
out the  city.  It  was  also  moved  that 
there  be  four  public  squares  of  ten  acres 
each,  to  be  laid  out  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  for  public  grounds. 

After  the  Twelve  had  passed  upon  the 
business  before  them,  the  whole  camp 
came  together  at  eight  o'clock,  upon 
the  Temple  ground  and  passed  the  vote 
unanimously;  and, when  the  business  part 
of  the  meeting  was  closed.  President 
Young  arose  and  addressed  the  assembly 
upon  a  variety  of  subjects.  In  his  re- 
marks he  said  that  he  was  determined  to 
have  all  things  in  order,  and  righteous- 
ness should  be  practiced  in  the  land. 
They  had  come  here  according  to  the 
direction  and  counsel  of  Brother  Joseph 
before  his  death;  **and,"  said  the  Presi- 
dent, **J^>seph  would  still  have  been 
alive,  if  the  Twelve  had  been  in  Nauvoo 
when  he  re-crossed  the  river  from  Mont- 
rose." During  his  remarks.  President 
Young  observed  that  he  intended  "  to 
have  every  hole  and  comer,  fi-om  the  Bay 
of  San  Francisco  to  Hudson's  Bay,  known 
to  us."  At  this  meeting  the  Apostles 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  lay  off  the 
city. 

Thursday.  July  29.— The  Mormon  Bat- 
talion detachment,  under  the  command 
of  Captain  James  Brown,  numbering  one 
hundred  and  forty  men,  accompanied  by 
about  one  hundred  of  the  Mississippi 
Saints,  who  traveled  with  the  Battalion 
from  Pueblo,  arrived,  which  greatly 
added  to  the  strength  of  the  Pioneer 
camp,  increasing  the  number  of  souls 
there  to  about  four  hundred.  President 
Young,  with  the  Pioneer  brethren,  hav- 
ing mounted  their  horses  and  gone  out  to 
meet  the  detachment,  returned  at  the 
head  of  the  companies  and  marched  into 
camp  with  martial  music.  The  soldiers 
appeared  in  military  order.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  at  the  meeting  between 
the  brethren  of  the  Pioneers  and  the 
Battalion  boys. 

The  following  morning,  the  Twelve 
met  m  council  with  the  officers  of  the 
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Battalion,  and  in  the  evening  a  general 
meeting  of  the  camps  was  held.  Presi- 
dent Young,  who  spoke  upon  this  occa- 
sion, eulogized  the  soldiers  of  the  Battal- 
ion. He  considered  that  they  had  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  Saints  from  des- 
tniction,  by  the  sacrifice  they  had  made 
in  enlisting  in  the  services  of  their  coun- 
try according  to  the  requisition  made  by 
the  United  States  Government 

Saturday,  July  31. — ^A  bowery,  about 
forty  feet  long  by  twenty-eight  wide,  was 
constructed  on  Uie  Temple  Block  by  the 
Battalion  brethem.  This  was  built  to 
accommodate  all  the  members  of  the 
camp  who  would  assemble  on  the  mor- 
row for  worship.  During  the  day  about 
twenty  Shoshone  Indians,  with  several 
squaws  visited  the  camp,  and  conmienced 
trading  with  some  of  the  brethren,  when 
a  dispute  arose  bet^i'een  two  of  the 
young  warriors,  who  commenced  fighting 
very  fiercely.  After  a  gun  stock  and  a 
pole  had  been  broken  over  each  others 
head  by  themselves,  they  were  finally 
separated. 

As  a  result  of  eight  days  labor. 
Colonel  Markham  reported'  fifty-three 
acres  plowed,  thirty-five  acres  of  which 
were  planted  with  buckwheat,  com, 
oats,  etc;  eight  acres  in  another  lot,  with 
com,  potatoes,  beans,  etc.. and  four  acres 
of  a  plowed  ten  acre  lot,  with  garden 
seeds.  Com,  covering  about  three  acres, 
was  already  up  about  three  inches  above 
ground,  and  some  beans  and  potatoes 
also  began  to  appear.  Besides  this,  much 
other  work  had  been  done,  such  as 
making  a  road  to  the  timber,  hauling  tim- 
ber for  a  boat,  making  and  repairing 
plows,  etc. 

Sunday,  August  ist. — ^At  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  the  Saints  assembled  under  the 
bowery  on  the  Temple  Block.  All  the 
Apostles  were  present  except  President 
Young,  who  was  again  sick.  Heber  C. 
Kimball  advised,  that  if  a  guard  was  not 
already  out  around  the  cattle,  one  be 
placed  immediately,  as  the  Indians  had 
left  camp  very  suddenly  in  the  morning 
without  assigning  any  reasons.  The  as- 
sembly was  addressed  by  Orson  Pratt, 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows: 

**It  is  with  peculiar  feeling  I  arise  be- 


fore so  many  of  the  Saints  in  this  uncul' 
tivated  region,  inhabited  by  savages. 
My  mind  is  full  of  reflections  on  the 
scenes  through  which  we  have  passed, 
after  being  brought  through  the  desert  of 
sage  to  this  distant  land.  God's  ways 
are  not  as  our  ways.  It  is  not  well  that 
the  Saints  should  always  forsee  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  to  encounter.  We  ex- 
pect the  revolutions  to  take  place,  which 
are  foretold  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  we  are  to 
congregate  among  the  remnant  of  Joseph. 
We  did  think  that  our  wives  and  children 
would  be  built  up  among  the  strongholds 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  that  we  should  be  as 
missionaries  to  them,  by  dwelling  in  their 
midst  But  Jehovah  had  different  pur- 
poses. He  designed  that  the  Saints 
should  be  brought  out  almost  as  an  en- 
tire people ;  and  the  Book  of  Mormon 
could  not  have  been  fulfilled,  if  the  l&ints 
had  not  left  the  Gentiles;  for  when  the 
Gentiles  should  reject  the  Gospel,  it  was 
to  be  taken  among  the>Lamanites.  As 
long  as  the  Gospel,  the  Priesthood  and 
the  main  body  of  the  Saints  remained 
with  them,  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel  was 
not  taken  away  from  the  Gentiles;  hence 
our  removal  hither  is  one  of  the  greatest 
events  that  has  ever  taken  place  among 
this  pec4>le.  I  feel  thankful, as  one  of  the 
Twelve,  for  the  privilege  of  coming  as  one 
of  the  Pioneers  to  this  glorious  valley, 
where  we  can  build  up  a  city  to  the  Lord. 
Isaiah  says,  in  speaking  of  Zion,  that  it 
shall  be  called  'sought  out,*  a  city  not 
forsaken.  (Isaiah  Ixii:  12.)  If  ever  there 
was  a  place  sought  out,  it  is  this.  We 
have  inquired  diligendy  ahd  have  found 
it  This  cannot  refer  to  Jerasalem,  but 
to  this  very  place,  point  and  spot  that  the 
Pioneers  have  found,  where  a  city  shall 
be  built  unto  the  Lord,  where  righteous- 
ness will  reign  and  iniquity  not  abound. 
Isaiah  and  Joel  both  spoke  very  plainly 
on  this  subject:  *It  shall  come  to  pass  in 
the  last  days  that  the  mountain  of  fhe 
Lord*s  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
tops  of  the  mountains.'  In  what 
part  of  the  earth  could  it  be  established 
better  than  in  this  place,  where  this  con- 
gregation is  now  gathered  !  In  the  midst 
of  the  spurs  of  the  mountains,  we  have 
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found  a  place  large  enough  to  gather 
thousands  of  the  Saints.  You  may  travel 
through  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ameri- 
ca, but  you  cannot  find  a  place  higher  in 
altitude  than  this,  where  any  people  can 
raise  crops  and  sustain  themselves.  The 
house  of  the  Lord  will  indeed  be  estab- 
lished in  the  tops  of  the  mountains, when 
we  shall  have  one  reared  here.  The 
Lord  himself  must  give  the  pattern  of 
such  a  building, and  g^ve  directions  to  His 
servants  concerning  its  details.  I  verily 
believe  I  shall  see  such  a  houf-e  reared 
here,  and  behold  thousandb*  flocking  to  it, 
to  learn  the  way  of  salvation;  and  desire 
to  live  and  see  thousands  of  the  Saints 
raise  their  voices  in  praises  to  God  in  this 
consecrated  land.  Isaiah  says,  'He  that 
walketh  righteously  ♦  *  ♦  shall  dwell 
on  high;  his  place  of  defense  shall  be  the 
mountains  of  rocks;  bread  shall  be  given 
him;  his  waters  shall  be  sure.'  Isaiah  xxxii 
15-16.)  Isaiah -was  on  the  Extern  conti- 
nent when  he  spoke  this,  and  was  refer- 
ring to  a  very  distant  place." 

"It  will  be  pretty  difficult  to  get  a  ship 
of  war  up  to  this  place.  When  we  get  used 
to  this  healthy  climate,  the  people  will 
grow  in  strength  and  vigor,  and  sickness 
will  cease  to  trouble  them.  The  wilder- 
ness shall  become  a  fruitful  field  and  a 
fruitful  field  as  a  forest  The  time  will 
come  when  the  great  Jehovah  will  cause 
springs  of  water  to  gush  forth  from  the 
desert  land  and  cause  it  to  bring  forth 
in  abundance,  while  the  curse  of  God 
shall  rest  upon  the  lands  that  the  Gen- 
tiles have  defiled.  Isaiah  speaks  of  the 
heritage  of  Joseph  being  in  a  high  place. 
We  are  here  more  than  four  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  the  high  mountains 
will  'catch  the  hail,'  and  we  be  preserved 
in  a  low  place.  We  will  not  feel  dis- 
couraged, but  stand  bold  and  fearless  in 
the  strength  of  our  God,  who  will  bless 
and  prosper  us  in  these  mountains,  if  we 
will  but  keep  His  commandments." 

^he  next  morning — Monday  August 
2nd--Elders  Orson  Pratt  and  Henry  G. 
Sherwood  commenced  surveying  the  city, 
beginning  with  the  Temple  Block;  but  as 
the  chain  was  somewhat  out  of  repair,  it 
was  concluded  to  wait  untill  a  standard 
pole  could  be  brought  from  the  mountains. 


by  which  it  could  be  tested.  Although  the 
day  was  very  warm  the  whole  camp  was 
full  of  life  and  activity.  Some  of  the 
brethren  commenced  making  adobes,and 
towards  evening  Elder  Kimball's  teams 
returned  from  the  mountains  with  some 
good  house  logs  and  poles  for  measuring. 

At  a  former  decision  of  the  Twelve, 
forty  acres  of  land  were  reserved  for  the 
Temple  Block,  but  when  the  survey  was 
commenced  the  tract  appeared  so  large 
that  it  was  finally  reduced  to  ten  acres. 

Friday,  Aug.  6.— All  of  the  brethren  of 
the  Twelve,  who  were  present  at  the  camp, 
renewed  their  covenants  with  the  Lord  by 
re-baptism.  President  Young  went  down 
into  Uie  water  and  baptized  the  following 
named  brethren  in-  their  order,  viz: 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Orson  Pratt,  Willard 
Richards,  Wilford  Woodruff,  George  A. 
Smith,  and  Amasa  Lyman.  He  then 
confirmed  them  and  sealed  upon  them 
their  Apostleship,  and  all  the  kejrs  pow- 
ers and  blessings  belonging  to  that  office. 
Elder  Heber  C.  Kimball  baptized  and 
confirmed  President  Brigham  Young. 
This  they  considered  a  great  privilqje 
and  a  duty,  as  they  had  been  led  and 
preserved  by  the  hand  of  God  into  a 
"glonous  valley  to  locate  and  build  up 
Zion.'.: 

In  the  afternoon  Prof.  Orson  Pratt  made 
an  observation,  and  .found  the  latitude  at 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Temple 
Block  to  be  40**  45^^'^  and  the  longitude 
111°  26^  as.''' 

The  next  day  a  dam  was'  built  in 
the  creek,  a  short  distance  above  the 
camp,  in  order  to  bring  the  cool  re- 
freshing stream  of  water  around  and  in- 
side the  camp.  About  noon  a  terrible 
whirlwind  struck  the  camp  and ,  did 
considerable  damage.  In  the  afternoon 
the  Twelve  went  to  the  Temple  Block  to 
select  their  inheritances.  President  Young 
chose  a  block  east  of  the  Temple  grounds, 
and  running  southeast^  upon  which  to 
settle  his  friends  around  him;  Heber  C. 
Kimball  a  block  north  of  the  Temple 
Block;  Orson  Pratt,  south  and  running 
south;  Wilford  Woodruff,  a  block  corner- 
ing the  Temple  ^Block  on  the  southwest, 
and  adjoining  Orson  Pratt's  on  the  west; 
George  A.  Smith  chose  the  block  joining 
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on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple;  Amasa 
Lyman  took  a  block  running  forty 
rods  below  on  the  south  of  Wilford 
Woodruff's.  It  was  supposed  that 
Willard  Richards  would  take  his  on  the 
east,  near  President  Young's,  but  sub- 
sequently the  eastern  portion  of  the 
block  selected  by  Onon  Pratt  was  divid- 
ed with  him,  as  also  the  remaining  west 
half  of  Orson  Pratt's  block  was  subse- 
quently divided  with  his  brother  Parley  P. 
Pratt  and  his  cousin  John  Van  Cott,  re- 
serving only  to  himself  the  northwest 
comer  lot. 

Early  in  the  evening,  the  Twelve 
accompanied  by  quite  a  number  of  the 
camp,  repaired  to  the  place  in  City  Creek 
where  the  brethren  had  built  the  dam, 
and  Elder  Heber  C.  Kimball  baptized 
fifty-five  members  of  the  camp,  for  the 
remission  of  their  sins;  they  were  con- 
firmed under  the  hands  of  President 
Young,  Orson  Pratt,  Wiford  Woodruff, 
George  A.  Smith  and  Amasa  Lyman; 
President  Young  being  mouth. 

The  day  following — ^bdng  the  Sabbath 
—two  hundred  and  twenty-four  of  the 
Saints  renewed  their  covenants  before 
the  Lx)rd  by  baptism,  making  a  total  of 
two  hundred  and  eighty-four, — the  whole 
of  the  camp, — who  had  been  re-baptized 
dunng  the  last  three  days.  In  the  after- 
noon, the  Sacrament  was  administered, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  meeting,  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  men  were  called  to  go  into 
the  adobe  yard,  and  seventy-six  volun- 
teered. 

The  following  days  of  the  week  were 
busily  occupied  bythe  brethren  in  mak- 
ing adobes,  building  houses,  surveying 
the  dty,  and  in  other  labors.  Orson  Pratt 
took  observations  and  ascertained  the 
height  of  the  Temple  Block  to  be  four 
thousand  three,  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,as  deduced  from  the  mean 
of  ^eleven  barometrical  observations  taken 
on  different  days.  Barometrical  height 
of  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  Block 
above  the  right  bank  of  the  Utah  Outlet 
(Jordan  River)  due  west  of  the  Temple 
Block,  sixty-five  feet.  From  the  Temple 
Block,  up  City  Creek,  about  one  mile  to 
the  northeast,  by  the  barometer,  the 
water  fell  two  hundred  and  fourteen  feet 


About  three  miles  to  the  northeast  from 
the  Temple  Block  up  City  Creek,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  barometer  five  hundred  and 
fifty-four  feet  Barometrical  height  near 
the  base  of  Ensign  Peak  above  the  Tem- 
ple Block,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  two 
feet.  The  summit  of  Ensign  Peak  above 
the  Temple  Block,  one  thousand  and 
eighty-one  feet  Second  hill  northeast 
of  Ensign  Peak,  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet.  Height  of  mountain 
northeast  of  Ensign  Peak,above  the  Tem- 
ple Block,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  feet  Height  of  Twin 
Mountain  Peak  above  the  sea  level,  - 
eleven  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen feet.  Height  of  Twin  Mountain  Peak 
above  the  Temple  Bk^k,  six  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nineteen  feet.  Dis- 
tance from  the  Temple  block  to  a  coni- 
cal peak  near  the  north  end  of  the  west- 
em  range  of  mountains  as  determindd  by 
the  sextant,  sixteen  and  a  half  miles. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  week  some 
twenty  houses  had  been  commenced. 
These  first  houses  were  built  on  the  east 
line  of  the  stockade  or  fort,  subsequendy 
know  as  the  Old  Fort,  in  the  Sixth  Ward. 

As  some  of  the  Pioneers  and  soldiers 
of  the  Battalion  began  to  get  quite  anxi- 
Qus  concerning  their  families  at  Winter 
Quarters,  and  were  desirous  of  starting 
back  as  soon  as  possible,  it  was  decided 
to  start  the  ox  teams  on  the  return  trip 
the  following  Monday,  and  preparations 
were  made  accordingly.  William  A.  King 
constructed  a  new  roadometer  which 
could  tell  the  distance  traveled  for  one 
thousand  miles,  without  keeping  any  ac- 
count. This  new  machine  was  modeled 
after  a  plan  or  design  given  by  Prof 
Orson  Pratt,  who,  according  to  President 
Young's  request,  gave  the  subject  his  at- 
tention, which  resulted  in  the  completion 
of  this  useful  machine  to  be  used  on  the 
return  trip  to  Winter  Quarters.  After 
giving  a  full  description  of  this  simple 
piece  of  ingenuity.  Prof.  Pratt  say&: 
"This  machine  (which  may  be  called 
the  double  endless  screw)  is  simple  in  its 
construction,  and  of  very  small  ibulk,rre- 
quiring  scarcely  any  sensible  additional 
power,  and  the  knowledge  obtained  re- 
specting distances,  in  traveling,  will  cer- 
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tainly  be  very  satisfactory  to  every 
traveler,  especially  in  a  country  but  little 
known.  The  weight  of  this  machine 
need  not  exceed  three  pounds." 

Sunday,  August  15. — ^At  ten  o'clock 
A.  M.  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  bowery. 
President  Young  preached  a  most  inter- 
esting discourse  on  the  'law  of  adop- 
tion," the  death  of  Brother  Crow's 
grandchild,  who  had  been  drowned  a  few 
dajrs  previous  in  City  Creek,  giving  occa- 
sion for  the  same.  The  death  and 
funeral  of  this  little  child  was  the  first 
that  had  occurred  in  the  valley.  In  the 
afternoon  the  congregation  was  addressed 
by  Elders  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  Orson 
Pratt.  In  the  evening,  those  of  the 
Pioneers  and  Battalion,  who  were  ex- 
pecting to  start  back  to  Winter  Quarters 
with  the  ox  teams  on  the  morrow,  met  at 
President  Young's  tent  and  received  their 
instructions. 

The  following  day,  most  of  the  wagons 
going  to  Winter  Quarters  with  ox  teams 
started  and  traveled  to  the  mouth  of 
Emigration  Cafton,  where  they  waited 
until  the  next  morning  for  the  remainder 
of  the  company.  The  following  day  they 
were  joined  by  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, and  soon  after  resuming  their  jour- 
ney conjointly,  they  were  overtaken  by 
Heber  C.  Kimball,  Willard  Richards  and 
others  from  the  Pioneer  camp  in  the  val- 
ley. After  Brother  Kimball  had  given 
them  some  timely  advice  and  necessary 
instructions,  they  continued  their  journey, 
and  Brother  Kimball  and  escorts  re- 
turned to  the  valley. 

The  brethren  in  the  valley  continued  to 
labor  in  the  various  avocations  assigned 
them,  and  by  the  twentieth  of  August, 
the  laying  out  of  the  city  was  completed. 
The  first  survey  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  blocks,  each  containing 
ten  acres.  The  blocks  were  subdivided 
into  eight  lots  of  one  and  a  fourth  acres 
each.  The  streets  were  made  eight  rods 
wide  including  the  sidewalks,  which  were 
each  twenty  feet  wide.  There  were  four 
public  squares  including  the  Old  Fort 
block. 

On  Sunday,  August  22.,  a  special  con- 
ference of  the  Church  was  held  at  the 
bowery  on  the  Temple  Block  commenc- 


ing at  two  o'clock  p.  M.  This  conference, 
which  had  been  appointed  at  the  forenoon 
meeting,  was  convened  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  important  busmess  of  the 
Church  previous  to  the  Pioneers  leaving 
for.  Winter  Quarters.  There  were  present 
of  the  Twelve,  Brigham  Young,  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Amasa 
Lyman,  Willard  Richards  and  Orson 
Pratt  At  this  special  meeting  thedty 
was  named  'The  Great  Salt  Lake  City," 
and  the  post  office  "The  Great  Basin 
Post  Office,"  the  river  west  of  the  dty 
was  named  "The  Western  Jordan,"  the 
large  creek  flowing  into  the  dty  was 
caUed  "City  Creek;"  "Red  Butte  Creek," 
"Cafion  Creek,"  (afterwards  called  Emi- 
igration  Creek,)  *Big  Cafion  Creek," 
(now  Parleys  Cafion)  and  "Mill  Creek" 
also  received  their  respective  names. 

President  Young  moved  that  a  presi- 
dent be  appointed  to  preside  over  the 
people  in  the  valley,  and  that  there  be  a 
High  Coundl,  and  all  other  necessary 
officers  appointed.  All  this  business  was 
done  by  motions  which  were  seconded 
and  carried  unanimously.  The  brethren 
were  all  invited  to  speak  their  minds 
freely,  so  that  everything  that  should  be 
done,  might  prove  beneficial  to  those 
present  as  well  as  those  who  should 
soon  arrive. 

Much  valuable  instruction  was  given  at 
this  special  conference.  Those  of  the 
Pioneers  who  were  expecting  to  return 
to  Winter  Quarters  were  advised  to  get 
ready  as  soon  as  possible.  Heber  C. 
Kimball  in  his  closing  remarks  said: 
"Let  us  discourage  the  spirit  of  aliena- 
tion and  be  united.  I  wish  to  God  we 
did  not  have  to  return,  and  I  would  give 
a  great  deal  to  have  my  family  here  now. 
This  is  a  Paradise  to  me,  and  one  of  the 
loveliest  places  I  ever  beheld.  I  hope 
none  of  us  will  be  left  alive  to  pollute  this 
land.  I  would  rather  die  than  act  as  in- 
consistent as  many  have  in  times  past" 

President  Young  moved  that  the  con- 
ference adjourn  until  October  6th,  1848. 
after  which  Orson  Pratt  offered  the  bene- 
diction. 

Several  days  were  spent  in  making 
preparations  for  the  departure  of  the  com- 
pany which  was  to  return,  and  on  Thurs- 
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day,  August  26th,  the  Twelve  and  others 
who  were  destined  for  Winter  Quarters, 
started  on  their  return.  The  whole 
camp  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  eight 
inen,thuty-six  wagons,  seventy-one  horses 
and  forty-nine  mules.  They  frequently 
met  passing  trains  of  Saints  upon  the 
plains,  who  were  wending  their  way  to 
the  valley  of  the  Great  Basin.  Occa- 
sionally these  Saints,  when  met,  were 
encouragingly  instructed  and  counseled 
by  the  Twelve  and  other  brethren,  and 
although  much  hardship  and  fatigue  were 
endured  by  this  returning  Pioneer  com- 
pany, not  a  man  had  died,  nor  a  horse  or 
mule    lost,    except    through     careless- 


About  an  hour  before  sunset  on  Octo- 
ber 31st,  the  company,  with  President 
Young  and  the  Twelve  at  their  head, 
drove  into  Winter  Quarters,  in  order. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  people, 
who  had  come  out  to  meet  and  shake 
hands  with  the  Pioneers,  as  they  passed 
through  the  lines,  and  the  ' 'weary 
travelers  truly  rejoiced  to  once  more  be- 
hold their  wives,  children  and  friends, 
after  an  absence  of  six  months,  in  which 
time  they  had  traveled  over  two  thou- 
sand miles,  sought  out  a  location  where 
the  Saints  could  dwell  in  peace,  and  ac- 
complished one  of  the  most  interesting 
and  important  missions  of  this  dispensa- 
tion.*' Mtlando  Pratt. 
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From  this  time  up  to  the  iiadl,  every- 
thing appeared  to  prosper  with  the  peo- 
ple. The  fields  were  filled  with  growing 
aops  of  wheat  and  com.  A  large  num- 
ber of  good  houses  were  being  built.  The 
Temple  had  over  one  hundred  men  em- 
ployed upon  it — all  of  which  gave  an 
abundance  of  work  for  those  who  needed 
it  The  Prophet  Joseph  would  preach  to 
us,  as  well  as  the  Aposdes,  who,  being 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  their  calling,  in- 
spired our  hearts,  and  filled  us  fiill  of 
gladness. 

Rumors  were  continually  in  circulation, 
that  writs  were  out  for  the  arrest  of  some 
of  our  leaders;  and  occasionally  a  posse 
of  mounted  men  would  come  to  the  city 
professing  to  have  authority  to  arrest 
some  one,  but  generally  went  away  with- 
out them.  Our  city  was  bulling  up  so 
fast,  and  the  people  s<k  prospered  in  their 
labors,  that  our  enemies  became  jealous 
of  us.  Large  farms  were  being  culti- 
vated for  miles  east  of  the  city,  by  the 
Saints  who  had  but  recently  left  their  na- 
tive soil  to  gather  with  the  people  of  God. 

In  the  spring  our  enemies  published  all 
manner  of  false  reports  about  the 
Prophet  Joseph,  concerning  the  power 
and  influence  he  had  over  the  Saints.  A 
number  of  missionaries  were  called  to  go 
to  every  State  in  the  Union;  most  of  the 


Twelve  were  appointed  to  go  to  the 
States  and  to  England,  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  gather  the  Saints,  and  remove 
prejudice  as  much  as  possible. 

At  this  time  a  great  many  of  the  peo- 
ple were  sick  with  fever  and  ague;  money 
was  scarce;  the  farmers  had  an  abun- 
dance of  com;  but  this  wais  worth  but 
ten  cents  a  bushel  in  store  pay.  I 
remember  Brother  Benbow,  who  lived 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  city,  telling  me 
that  he  put  fifty  bushels  of  com  into  his 
wagon,  hitched  on  three  yoke  of  oxen,  ^ 
took  it  to  town  and  sold  it  for  a  pair 
of  boots  valued  at  five  dollars.  I 
worked  myself  for  fifty  cents  a  day  and  ^ 
was  glad  to  get  it  in  store  pay.  I  often  ^ 
have  thought  of  the  first  offer  I  had  to  i 
work  after  my  arrival.  As  I  was  going 
along  one  uftemoon,  passing  a  new  house 
that  was  just  having  the  chimneys  fin- 
ished, one  of  the  masons  asked  me  to 
help  mix  mortar  for  him,  for  which  he 
would  pay  me  potatoes.  I  felt  a  little  in- 
dignant at  the  offer,  made  some  excuse, 
and  passed  on.  I  soon  after  wanted 
potatoes,  and  found  them  difficult  to  get 
with  my  kind  of  pay — work.  This  learned 
me  my  first  lesson  on  labor  and  wages, 
and  I  never  after  refused  anything  I  could 
use  for  my  work;  at  times  I  worked  for 
my  board  and  lodging,  and  was  glad  to 
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get  it  rather  than  be  idle,  and  would  do 
the  same  to-day  were  I  in  need;  but 
I  have  seen  many  of  our  young  men  re- 
fuse work  in  these  valleys  unless  they 
could  get  high  wages  and  cash  for  their 
labor,  and  remain  idle  for  months  in  con- 
sequence. I  hope  my  young  readers  will 
remember  my  first  experience  in  this  re- 
gard and  never  refuse  a  job  of  work 
when  unemployed,  on  account  of  the 
small  amount  offered.  If  it  is  the  best 
you  can  do,  take  it  and  you  will  find  by 
so  doing  you  will  be  far  better  off  than 
those  who  refuse  such  offers,  for  such  are 
too  often  seen  at  the  comers  of  our 
streets,  idling  away  their  time. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother 
Hyrum  were  murdered  in  Carthage  Jail 
and  President  John  Taylor  received  four 
bullets  in  his  body,  but  afterwards  recov- 
ered. I  doubt  much  whether  these 
brethren  ever  would  have  gone  to  jail  had 
the  governor  of  the  state  not  promised 
them  protection,  for  the  Saints  all  knew 
that  they  would  be  killed  if  not  protected, 
as  our  enemies  had  been  heard  to  say  that 
'7oe  Smith'*  would  be  killed  in  less  than 
a  year,  and  I  heard  the  Prophet  Joseph 
say  myself  that  they,  the  mobs,  were  anx- 
ious to  spill  his  blood.  The  governor 
failed  to  protect  them,  and  a  mob  of 
masked  men  accomplished  the  bloody  ' 
deed.  The  news  soon  spread  through  the 
town  and  county.  I  was  in  St.  Louis  at . 
the  time  the  news  arrived  and  well  recol- 
lect my  feelings.  I  could  not  speak  to 
the  party  who  informed  me,  for  nearly  a 
minute.  I  learned  immediately  that  it 
was  reported  that  Carthage,  Nauvoo  and 
Quincy,  and  the  country  around  were  in 
danger  of  bein^  destroyed  with  all  the 
inhabitants  by  the  Mormons  who  already 
were  making  preparations  to  start  the 
work  of  revenge.  This  was  false !  A 
company  of  volunteers  were  raised  the 
next  day  and  left  for  Quincy.  While  this 
was  being  done  the  Saints  in  Nauvoo 
were  mourning  over  their  martyred 
prophet  and  patriarch,  who  by  this  time 
had  reached  the  city  of  Nauvoo.  It 
was  a  terrible  loss  to  the  relatives  and 
Latter-day  Saints;  and  none  can  imag- 
ine the  sorrow  and  grief  of  the  people 


but  those  who  witnessed  the  scenes 
when  their  bodies  were  brought  to  the 
city  for  burial.  It  was  not  the  mourning 
of  a  family  only,  or  of  a  few  friends  follomr- 
inga  dear  relative  to  the  grave. 

I  have  seen  England  mourning  for  two 
of  her  kings,  and  for  the  husband 
(Prince  Albert),  of  the  present  Queen 
Victoria,  ip  London,  when  every  shop 
was  dosed;  when  every  church  bell 
tolled;  when  every  man  who  drove  a 
coach,  cab,  or  conveyance  of  any  kind 
had  a  piece  of  crape  tied  to  the  handle  of 
his  whip.  Accompanied  by  Bro.  Amasa  Ly- 
man, I  rode  for  miles  through  the  dty  of 
London  while  the  burial  servics  were  be- 
ing performed  at  Windsor  Casde.  It  was 
indeed  a  solemn  sight.  I  have  seen  this 
nation  mourn  for  its  chief  magistrate 
Lincoln,  but  the  scene  in  Nauvoo  at  the 
time  mentioned,  was  far  more  affecting  than 
these.  The  grief  and  sorrow  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  were  heartfelt  It  was 
the  mourning  of  a  whole  community,  of 
many  thousands — all  of  whom  revered 
these  martyred  brethren  as  their  fathers 
and  benefactors;  and  the  sight  of  their 
bleeding  bodies — for  their  blood  had  not 
ceased  to  flow  as  they  lay  in  their  cofiins 
— was  a  sight  never  to  be  forgotten. 
The  mourning  I  witnessed  for  kings,and 
our  nation's  chieftian  was  only  here  and 
there  manifested  by  tears;  but  for  the  two 
who  suffered  for  their  religion  and  their 
friends,  the  whole  people  wept  in  going 
to  and  from  the  scene;  all,  all  were 
weeping. 

OFF  FOR  SLUMBERLAND. 

Purple  waves  of  evening  play 
tJpon  the  western  scores  of  day, 
While  babies  sail  so  safe  and  free. 
Over  the  mystic  Slumber  Sea. 
Their  little  boat^are  cradles  light; 
The  sails  are  curtains  pure  and  white; 
The  rudders  are  sweet  lullabies; 
The  anchors  soft  and  sleepy  sighs. 
They're  outward  bound  for  Slumberland. 
Where  shining  dreams  lie  on  the  sand. 
Like  whisp'ring  shells  that  murmur  low 
The  pretty  fiamcies  babies  know. 
And  there  among  the  dream-shells  bright. 
The  little  ones  will  play  all  night. 
Until  the  sleepy  tide  turns,  then 

They'll  all  come  sailing  home  again. 

St.  NUkoUs. 
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GOTEBORG  AND  TROLLHATTAN. 

Thbrb  is  pleasure  in  sailing  on  the  seas 
when  they  are  calm,  but  the  sight  of  high 
waves  is  best  enjoyed  on  land — or  on  a 
picture.  Our  good  old  ship  steamed 
down  the  Cattegat  one  moonlight  night, 
when  *the  autumn  winds,  that  blow  over 
the  North  Sea  and  scour  the  rolling  hills 
of  Jylland,  swept  with  swift  fury  over  the 
waters.  It  was  a  night  in  the  latter  part 
of  September.  Off  and  on,  the  heavy 
clouds  parted,  enabling  the  sheen  of  the 
full  moon  to  spread  a  pathway  of  light 
far  over  the  dancing  waves,  until  the 
moon  and  waters  seemed  to  meet  in  the 
iancy-built  horizon.  The  water- laden 
mists  sped  before  the  wind,  and,  at  inter- 
vals, completely  hid  the  evening  luminary, 
or  wer«  silvered,  by  its  mellow  light, 
with  fantastic  belts  and  streaks  of  inde- 
scribable brightness.  The  wind  in  the 
shrouds  of  the  vessel  sounded  with  song 
and  whistle,  like  a  distant  forest  storm. 
With  each  strong  gale  the  lower  deck 
was  swept  with  from  one  to  four  feet  of 
Water.  Huge  seas  washed  over  the 
smokestack  and  hurricane  deck,  tipping 
the  vessel  from  side  to  side,  virtually 
cradling  her  in  the  deep.  To  the  right 
hand,  twinkle  the  lonely  lights  on  the 
saiWy  shores  of  distant  Denmark;  to  the 
left,lies  G($teborg,and  the  glittering  light- 
houses on  the  rock-bound  and  skftrg^rd- 
protected  coast  of  Sweden.  We  bear  on! 
The  engine  strokes  keep  time  to  the 
rocking  of  the  vessel,  battling,  like  a 
living  thing,  against  the  mad  waves, 
which  now  and  then,  as  if  angry  that  their 
speed  should  be  stayed,  break  in  heavy 
masses  against  the  steel  sides  of  the  good 
ship,  sweeping  her  decks  and  drizzling 
over  all  the  white-cap  spray.  Standing 
in  shelter  on  the  slippery  boards,  clinging 
to  the  bars  of  the  hatchway,  and  gazing 
upon  all  this,  none  but  a  veritable  stoic 
could  avoid  exclaiming,  if  he  could  not 
feel:  "0,  what  a  poem  !*'  The  splendid 
sight  certainly  repaid  the  trouble  of  such 
a  roundabout  journey  to  Copenhagen, 
which,  it  must  be  admitted,  none  but  a 
novice  would  undertake.  Whoever  heard 
of  a  person  going  to  Copenhagen  via 


Gnmsby,    the   North    Sea,    Skagerack, 
Cattegat,  **Oresund  andMalmo!*' 

Sweden,  though  not  boasting  sublime 
fjords  like  those  found  on  the  coast  ot 
Norway,  has  inland  scenery  possessing 
picturesque  landscapes  and  grand  water- 
falls not  less  worthy  of  admiration.  The 
approach  from  Cattegat  to  Gdteborg  lies 
through  a  charming  labyrinth  of  islands 
or  little  holms — peculiarly  named  around 
this  country,  skftrg&rd.  The  city  of  Gfite- 
borg  itself  is  situated  on  GOta  Elf,  or. 
river,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  country, 
where  this  great  river  empties  into  upper 
Cattegat,  and  has  often  been  termed  **the 
Liverpool  of  Sweden,'*  to  which 
pseudonym  it  is  justly  entitled,  as  far  as 
the  sea  trade  of  the  country  is  concerned. 
Its  railroad  facilities  and  accommodations 
are  the  best  in  the  country.  The  different 
roads  connecting  it  with  southern  Swe- 
den,  Stockholm,  and  the  east,  Christiania 
and  the  north,  make  it  the  natural  ship- 
ping and  distributing  point  for  the  regions 
round  about.  G6ta  Elf  is  the  outlet  of 
the  beautiful  Lake  Vennem,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  rivers  in  the 
kingdom.  Lake  Vennem,  which  is  the 
largest  lake  in  the  country  and  the  third 
largest  in  Europe,  is  delightfully  situated, 
being  surrounded  by  fjords,  woods,  pine- 
decked  hills,  and  pleasant  valleys.  It  is 
fed  by  wonderful  rivers  from  the  unoc- 
cupied or  sparsely  settled  regions  of  the 
central  and  northwestem  districts,  that 
find  an  outlet  at  the  south  or  southwest- 
em  extremity  of  the  lake,  through  this 
river  which  flows  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  to  GOteborg,  forming,  a  short 
distance  down,  and  about  seventy-two 
kilometers*  from  GOteborg,  the  famous 
falls  of  Trollhfittan.  This  river  is  no 
inconsiderable  avenue  of  trade  to 
the  city,  as  steamers  are  continually 
coming  and  going,  connecting  it  with 
inland  cities,  villages  and  manufactories. 
It  is  the  west  portion  of  that  great  Swed- 
ish water  course— the  GOta  Canal—that 
connects  GOteborg  through  lakes  Ven- 
nem and  Vettem,  with  the  Baltic  Sea 
and  Stockholm.      The  river,  which  in- 

*A  kilometer  is  a  little  more  than  6-10  of  a 
mile  or  3280  10-12  feet. 
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eludes  the  canal  around  the  Trollhftttan 
Falls,  with  its  fifteen  sluices,  is  ninety- 
seven  kilometers  long,  from  its  source  in 
the  lake,  to  Gfiteborg,  and  about  six 
thousand  vessels  sail  over  it, and  through 
the  canal  and  sluices,  each  year. 

The  foundation  or  establishment  of  the 
city  dates  back  to  1619,  when  Gustaf  II. 
Adolph  commanded  the  inhabitants  in 
the  region  round  about  where  it  is  now 
situated,  to  move  from  surrounding 
places  and  build  up  Gfiteborg.  An 
old  city  of  the  same  name  had  been 
established  as  early  as  1607,  by  Karl  IX., 
but  this  was  destroyed  in  16 12  by  the 
Danes.  Since  the  rebuilding,  on  a  new 
site,  noth  withstanding  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  conflicts  between  the  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Danes,  and  that  it 
has  witnessed  many  fires  and  destructive 
pestilences,  Gftteborg  has  steadily  grown 
in  importance  until  it  now  promises  to 
become  the  greatest  business  city  in 
Sweden.  The  old  division  of  the  city  is 
built  after  the  pattern  of  cities  in  Holland, 
there  being  numerous  canals  that  cross 
each  other  in  different  directions.  These 
are  navigable  by  small  vessels  and  are 
crossed  by  twenty  bridges,  the  largest 
four  of  which  are  particularly  interesting, 
on  account  of  their  structural  arrange- 
ment. 

Around  the  valley  in  which  the  city  is 
situated,  are  abrupt  and  often  rocky  hills, 
many  of  which  are  clothed  with  a  variety 
of  thrifty  trees,  although  one  will  not 
find  timber  hereabouts,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  During  the  summer 
months,  when  the  hills  and  glens  are  cov- 
ed with  a  thick  matting  of  gras^  and  with 
their  innumerable  numbers  of  wild  flow- 
ers, and  when  the  trees  have  been  robed  in 
their  mantles  of  green,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  more  beautiful  or  more 
romantic  place  to  lose  dhe*s  self  in,  than 
the  Slottsskog  Park,  which  lies  n^  this 
city.  Large  trees  of  different  kinds,  na- 
tive to  the  region,  ih  their  natural  ar- 
rangement, are  here  found.  Winding 
walks  for  long  distances  around,  have 
been  laid  out  with  here  and  there,  as  one 
goes,  a  bed  of  flowers,  and  here  and 
there,  nestled  among  the  trees,  a  beauti- 
ful fresh  water  pond,  upon  which  the  swan 


"proudly  floats  with  arched  neck." 
Here  are  seats  upon  every  hillside,  a 
dance  floor  upon  the  highest  peak,  over- 
looking the  whole  region,  where  the 
young  people  dance  about  the  May  pole 
and  select  their  queen  of  May;  here  are 
grassy  plats,  walks,  shades,  rills,  glens, 
wild  flowers,  underbrush — nature  and  art 
mixed  in  delightful  fashion  or  standing 
apart  as  if  inviting  comparison.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  city  proper,  between 
the  old  city  and  the  additions  on  the 
south  and  west,  is  a  series  of  parks 
which  form  a  magnificent  semi-girdle  of 
flowers,  shade  and  green,  right  in  the  vir- 
tual center  of  the  city,  and  which,  with 
their  walks,  form  a  delightful  promenade 
where  the  visitor  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
studying  the  style  and  street  character  of 
both  the  wealthy  and  the  less  financially 
pretentious  GOteborg^an.  In  this  matter 
of  parks  and  beautiful  promenades,  G0- 
teborg  holds  a  praiseworthy  position,  and 
this  is,  for  that  matter,  a  pleasant  char- 
acteristic of  all  the  Scandmavian  muoi- 
cipalities,from  the  king  cities,  Copenhagen 
and  Stockholm,  to  the  smallest  in  the 
realms.  Not  the  least  agreeable  feature 
about  this  is,  that  the  people  take  time  to 
enjoy  their  parks  and  promenades. 

In  this  tdrdle  of  green,  separating  the 
old  and  new  GSteborg,  in  a  division 
called  Kungsparken,  is  found  a  fanous 
bronze  statue  of  "Baltespftnname,"  a  fine 
art  creation  of  the  Gttteborg  sculptor,  J. 
P.  Molin.  It  represents  two  brothers, 
buckled  tightly  together  by  a  belt  around 
their  waists,  battling  with  knives  for  life. 
On  the  pedestal,  the  story  of  the  trouble 
is  told  in  four  bas-relief  engravings. 
The  cause  appears  to  be  jealousy  over  a 
woman  whom  both  love,  and  the  result 
is  death  to  them  both.  These  engravings 
represent:  *  The  Jealousy,"  *The  Chal- 
lenge, *  *  *  *The  beginning  of  the  Quarrel, " 
and  the  "Sofrow  of  the  Woman.** 

The  English  population  of  Gdteborg 
has  encouraged  the  suburban  residences, 
and,  as  a  result,  these  are  numerous, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
portions  of  the  city,  erected  by  the 
wealthier  classes. 

It  is  a  self-evident  fact,  that  no  dty  can 
become   great     without    manufactories. 
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These  are  not  lacking  here,  for  in  this  dty 
are  extensive  institutions  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  linen  goods,  glass, 
sugar  and  paper;  besides,  there  are  many 
foundries  and  machine  shops  for  the 
building  of  steamers  and  the  manu&c- 
ture  of  agricultural  implements.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  fine  churches  and 
theatres,  an  extensive  museum,  and  a 
very  good  beginning  for  a  fine  art  gallery; 
an  excellent  system  of  waterworks, 
ho^itals,  asylums,  and  other  public  and 
privates  evidences  of  enterprise.  The 
fublic  and  private  school  houses  are 
numerous  and  beautiful.  The  world- 
toous  slOjd  schools  of  Sweden  are 
well  represented  here,  besides  which, 
technical  and  high  schools  and  gymna- 
siums are  found  in  abundance.  All  these 
advantages  and  improvements  are  gladly 
shown  to  strangers  by  the  enthusiastic 
G^borgian,  who  is  proud  of  his  dty, 
and,  as  other  Swedes  say,  espedally  in 
Stockholm,  of  himself. 

The  dty  has  direct  cable  communication 
with  England,  and  daily  connection  with 
the  continent,  by  steamer  to  Frederik- 
shavn  m  Denmark.  There  is  besides  a 
continual  going  and  coming  of  steamers 
from  other  parts  of  Sweden,  from  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  England,  Holland,  and 
Germany,  and  not  infrequently  the  flags 
of  all  these  nations  may  be  seen  in  her 
harbor. 

Everybody  who  sees  Gdteborg  desires, 
of  course,  to  see  the  TroUhftttan  Falls. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more  enjoyable 
trip  than  a  boat  ride  up  the  river,  it  would 
be  difiicult  to  take.  It  gives  one  time  to 
study  the  everchanging  face  of  nature 
spread  out  to  view  in  all  her  northern 
beauty,  on  every  side.  Each  curve  of  the 
river  reveals  new  and  beautifully  pictiu-- 
esque  situations  that  charm,  enthuse,  re- 
fresh. After  a  sail  of  four  or  five  hours, 
during  which  time  the  boat  has  stopped 
at  many  landings  to  load  and  unload 
merchandise,  and  products  of  the  soil, 
we  turn  to  the  right  and  find  the  steamer 
nearing  the  first  sluice  of  the  canal.  It 
sails  into  an  opening,  on  a  level  with  the 
river,  seven  and  a  half  meters*  wide,  and 
three  meters  deep,  set  with  solid  stone 
♦One  njeter  is  39.37  inches  in  length. 


masonry  on  each  side,  and  a  ponderous 
gate  is  closed  behind  her.  The  gate 
above  the  vessel  is  now  opened,  and  the 
water,  rushing  into  the  lower  sluice, 
raises  it  to  the  height  of  the  lower  flood- 
gate. The  vessel  is  now  moved  forward, 
and  the  first  opened  gate  is  closed  behind 
it,  after  which  the  gate  above  is  opened, 
and  the  operation  is  repeated  until  the 
top  is  reached.  In  going  down,  the  gate ' 
ahead  is  always  thrown  open  and  the  ves- 
sel sinks  with  the  escaping  water,  to  the 
next  one  ahead.  So  one  sees  a  forest  of 
masts  and  smoke-stacks  of  vessels  slowly 
making  their  way  terrace-like  over  the 
hills  until  they  reach  the  junction  of  the 
canal  and  river,  just  above  the  falls,  at  a 
distance  of  a  little  more  than  half  a  mile 
fi-om  the  starting  point.  Formerly,  the 
canal  here  had  only  eight  sluices,  but 
since  it  was  widened  in  1844,  it  has  had 
eleven.  The  old  sluices  which  were 
blasted  in  the  solid  rock  are  yet  standing, 
and  are  used  for  smaller  vessels.  The 
whole  is' a  wonderful  piece  of  work.  It 
appears  that  as  early  as  1516  the  building 
of  a  waterway  between  Vemnem  and 
Cattegat  was  mooted,  and  while  a  few 
minor  efforts  were  made  towards  its 
establishment,  none  of  the  plans  were 
carried  out  until  the  year  1716,  when  the 
work  was  begun  in  earnest,  but  soon  came 
to  a  termination  upon  the  death  of 
Carl  XII.  In  1742,  the  work  was  re- 
sumed; and  the  first  sluice  was  finished, 
some  distance  above  the  falls,  at  a  place 
called  Carlsgrave,  in  1753.  In  the  mean- 
time, work  was  progressing  at  the  falls, 
at  what  is  called  Polhem*5  sluice,  which 
was  to  be  sixty-three  feet  deep,  so  that  at 
one  raise  the  ship  might  pass  two  falls;  but 
in  1755,  when  the  work  was  only  half  fin- 
ished, a  lot  of  floating  timber  was  let 
down  the  river,  presumably  by  an  enemy, 
which  destroyed  the  inmiense  dam  in 
course  of  construction,  by  which  accident 
capital  lost  confidence  in  the  project,  so 
that  work  had  to  be  further  discontinued. 
The  present  plan  for  passing  the  falls  was 
afterwards  adopted,  and  all  the  wealth 
expended  in  the  first  effort  was  lost. 
The  unfinished  sluice,  into  whose  dark 
depths  the  waters  ceaselessly  tumble  with 
deafening  roar,  remains,  a  wonder  to  visi 
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tors,  and  a  monument  to  the  conquered 
genius  of  its  originator.  Finally  a  new 
company  was  organized  in  1793,  and  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  August,  1800,  the 
TroUhattan  canal  was  completed  after 
nearly  two  hundred  years  of  talk  and 
work.  This  was  only  the  beginning, 
however,  to  the  immense  work  necessary 
before  the  great  waterway  across  the 
country  could  be  opened.  In  1810,  the 
eastern  divisions,  from  Lake  Vennem  to 
the  Baltic  and  Stockholm,  which  are  said 
to  be  even  more  beautiful  and  imposing 
than  the  TroUhAttan  division,  was  begun, 
and  notwithstanding  great  difficulties, 
brought  about  by  financial  trouble  and 
wars,  was  completed  and  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1832,  enabling  Cattegat  and 
theBaltic  to  shake  hands  across  the  lands. 
While  the  steamer  is  making  its  slow 
progress  up  the  canal,  which  requires 
about  two  hours,  there  is  ample  time  to 
walk  up  the  banks  to  the  village  which 
lies  at  its  source.  All  around  are  groves 
of  pines,  birch,  and  a  variety  of  trees 
called  Ifinn.  The  country  viewed  from 
one  of  the  surrounding  hilltops,  appears 
very  much  like  a  scene  from  the  summit 
of  the  Wasatch  mountains,  looking  east 
Stretching  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  gaze, 
hills  upon  hills  covered  with  woods  are 
spread  to  view.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
scenery  here  is  that  it  appears  grander 
than  it  really  is;  and  so,  on  one  of  these 
hills  one  experiences  all  the  sensibilities  of 
standing  upon  a  high  mountain.  What 
appears  to  be  dim  distance,  upon  investi- 
gation generally  proves  to  be  close  prox- 
imity. What.an  imposing  sight,  to  watch 
the  ships  sinking  or  rising,  appearing  or 
disappearing  behind  the  hills  and  trees ! 
It  is  no  less  impressive  to  gaze  upon  the 
mighty  river  with  its  ponderous  volume  of 
waters  thundering  over  the  falls  and 
rapids,  its  banks  of  rocky  clifis  rising 
abruptly  on  either  side,  then  sloping, 
pine-clad,  to  the  summits  above.  The 
scene  is  weird,  and  certainly  gives  some 
excuse  for  its  name,  TroUhftttan — the  cap 
of  the  witch.  It  is  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did views  in  Sweden,  combining  as  it 
does  the  rich  and  varied  beauties  of 
northern  nature  with  the  workmarship  of 
the  daring  genius  of  man. 


Of  course  the  sagas  do  not  neglect 
mentioning  this  wonderful  spot,  and 
early  in  time  the  legend  relates  how  a 
certain  giant  had  robbed  another  of  his 
bride,  the  fair  Agne.  The  former  missed 
his  maiden,  and  made  baste  to  seek  her, 
finding  her  in  the  latter's  house  at 
TroUhattan,  A  combat  ensued  in  which 
the  robber  of  the  fair  Agne  was  assisted 
by  a  witch,  while  the  giant  bridegroom 
had  no  assistance  save  his  **three  good 
pair  of  arms."  The  robber  was  over- 
come, and  seeing  him  fall,  the  stolen 
Agne,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  willing 
victim  in  the  theft,  threw  herself  headlong 
into  the  foaming  torrent  and'was  lost  for- 
ever. The  weird  nature  of  the  surround- 
ings made  a  deep  impression  on  the  peo- 
ple's fancy,  and  even  now,  out  of  fear, 
women  will  not  walk  on  certain  paths 
alone  after  dark. 

The  falls,  which  measure  five  thousand 
feet  in  length,  including  the  rapids 
between  them,  are  imposing, not  so  much 
from  their  height  as  from  the  volume  of 
water  that  passes  over^ them,  which  some 
one  has  estimated  to  be  equal  in  strength 
to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
horse  power.  There  are  six  in  number, 
the  first  being  twenty-six  feet  high,  the 
second  thirty- five  feet,  the  third  twenty 
feet,  and  the  remaining  three  somewhat 
lower.  They  are  called  respectively, 
beginning  ^t  the  upper  one,  Gullo-Toppo 
— Stampestr6m — Hel  vetes  —  Olide—  and 
Flottsberg— falls.  The  second  one  is  the 
grandest  of  them  all.  Immediately  oppo- 
site this,  lies  a  little  island  to  which  an 
iron  bridge  has  lately  been  built,  and 
from  which  the  whole  situation  may  be 
viewed  at  a  glance  to  the  best  advantage* 
A  large  cave,  said  to  have  been  the 
abode  of  robbers  in  former  days,  bijt 
which  is  now  inaccessible,  lies  directly 
opposite  this  island;  over  the  cave  is  a 
high  rocky  cliflf  called  the  "Tailor  Peak," 
from  the  fact,  of  course,  that  a  tailor  who 
was  sentenced  to  death  on  account  of 
some  mbdeed,  was  promised  life  if  be 
could  sit  on  the  protruding  peak  and 
sew  a  suit  of  clothes.  He  had  nearly 
accomplished  the  feat,  which  all  thought 
impossible,  when  he  became  drunk  with 
joy,  as  it  were,  over  hb  success,  lost  his 
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balance  and  fell,  like  Agne,  headlong 
into  the  thundering  falls,  illustratihg 
evidently  the  old  adage,  *  There  is  many 
a  slip  *twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip;"  or,  per- 
haps, this  new  one,  "Don't  get  excited." 
Opposite  the  third  fall,  the  Polhem  sluice 
is  situated,  and  near  it,  the  "Kings* 
Grotto,"  a  wonderful  smooth  hollow  in 
the  solid  rocks  upon  whose  sides  a  num- 
ber of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Sweden 
have  caused  their  names  to  be  engraved 
—not  the  worst  method  of  courting 
iame. 

Further  down  the  stream  there  are  a 
number  of  deep,  round  grottoes  shaped 
like  inverted  cones,  hollowed  out  of  the 
solid  rock  by  some  mysterious  process  of 
nature.  On  the  left  is  a  church  in  Gothic 
architecture,  built  for  the  benefit  of  the 
workmen  by  the  Canal  Company,  which 
is  very  beautiful  when  compared  with  the 
dismal  old  churches  of  Catholic  times, 
so  common  over  all  the  land.  Near  by, 
upon  a  hill,  is  a  tourists'  hotel,  from 
which  a  fine  view  may  be  obtained  of 
the  dty,  with  its  manufactories  of  paper. 


wood-pulp,  flour,  machinery,  and  lumber, 
lining  the  river  near  the  fall^  Down 
the  stream  we  have  "The  Lovers*  Path," 
winding  in  and  out  among  the  gray  rocks 
and  mo&s-bedecked  trees,  here  and  there 
crossed  by  brooklets  singing  down  the 
glens.  Up  the  river  is  a  large  open 
valley,  spread  over  with  red  peasant 
houses,  a  grand  railway  bridge  spanning 
the  river,  and  the  new  iron  bridge  across 
the  falls — all  giving  life  and  animation  to 
the  scene,  since  it  shows  that  industry 
and  agriculture  flourish  in  the  regions 
round  about. 

With  the  roar,  and  the  dash,  and  the 
foam  of  the  thundering  water  masses  on 
one  side,  and  the  soft,  mellow  song  of 
the  woods  on  the  other,  the  spirit  of 
nature,  proud  in  the  knowledge  of  her 
unfettered  majesty,  here  speaks  forth  to 
man  her  unwritten  language  over  hill 
'and  dale,  in  tones  of  unmistakable  power 
and  loveliness,  fully  understood  by  the 
pulsation  thrills  of  her  inspuration.  These 
are  the  works  of  our  God. 

Edzvard  H.  Andetson. 
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II. 

GRBSK  AND  OTHBR  TRADITIONS. 

The  ancient  Greeks  had  two  legends 
of  the  deluge,  the  first  of  which  states 
that  the  deluge  occurred  in  the  time  of 
King  Agyges,  who  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  kings  of  Attica,  and  whose  epoch 
is  lost  in  the  mist  of  past  ages.  In  brief, 
it  is  said  that  in  his  time  the  whole  earth 
was  cover<:d  in  a  flood,  whose  waters 
reached  to  the  donds;  and  that  he 
and  some  friends  escaped  from  drowning, 
by  means  of  a  vessel. 

The  Thessalian  legend  of  Deucalion  is 
the  .second  Greek  story  of  the  great 
deluge.  In  tliis  account  it  is  said  that 
Zeus,  or  Jupiter,  chief  of  all  the  gods, 
became  angry  with  the  people  of  the 
world,  and  determined  to  destroy  them 
by  a  flood.  Prometheus  instructed 
Deucalion,  his  son,  to  build  a  coffer  or 
box,  in  which  to  escape  the  coming 
flood.    Deucalion  built  the  coffer  or  box. 


and  when  the  flood  came,  entered  it 
with  his  wife  Pyrrha,  and  floated  on  the 
waters  of  the  flood  nine  days  and  nights, 
when  their  vessel  grounded  on  Mt.  Par- 
nassus, in  Greece.  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha 
then  left  their  vessel,  built  an  altar  and 
offered  a  sacrifice,  and  then  repeopled 
the  earth  by  throwing  stones  behind  them 
which  became  men.  Ancient  Greek 
authors  say  that  in  this  deluge  the  whole 
human  race  perished  except  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha. 

In  memory  of  this  great  event,  the 
Athenians  for  ages  observed  a  ceremony 
called  Hydrophoria,  and  offered  sacrifices 
to  appease  the  souls  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  flood.  A  fissure  or  crack  in  the 
earth  near  the  Temple  of  Zeus  was  shown, 
which  was  said  to  have  swallowed  up  the 
waters  of  the  flood;  and  once  a  year, 
upon  a  day  dedicated  to  mourning  for 
the  dead, toward  the  beginning  of  March, 
the  priest  poured  water  into  the  fissure 
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to  commemorate  the  former  swallowing 
up  of  the^ood. 

The  ancient  peoples  of  Megaros, 
Dodona,  Cos,  Rhodes  and  Samothrada 
all  had  traditions  of  a  general  destruction 
by  a  flood  from  which  only  a  few  es- 
caped. 

The  ancient  Magi  of  Persia  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  drowning  of  all  the  earth  by  a 
flood,  the  waters  of  which  flowed  from 
the  oven  of  an  old  woman;  and  the 
Mahometans  have  one  much  like  it.  The 
Koran  states  that  the  flood  issued  from 
an  oven,  and  says,  "All  men  were 
drowned  save  Noah  and  his  family;  and 
then  God  said  *0  earth,  swallow  up  thy 
waters;  and  thou,  O  heaven, withhold  thy 
rain, 'and  immediately  the  waters  abated/' 

The  ancient  Welsh  and  Scandinavians 
had  also  their  traditions  of  a  deluge,  but 
we  will  not  present  them  in  this  article, 
preferring,  instead,  to  refer  to  various  * 
flood  traditions  had  among  various  tribes 
of  Indians,  of  North  and  South  America. 
"It  is  very  remarkable,*'  says  a  cele- 
brated writer,  "that  in  America  we  find 
traditions  of  the  deluge  coming  infinitely 
nearer  to  that  of  the  Bible  and  the  Chal- 
dea^  religion  than  among  any  people  of 
the  Old  World."  He  endeavors  to  ac- 
count for  this  by  asserting  that  America 
was  peopled  by  men  from  Asia,  by  way 
of  the  Aleutian  islands,  and  by  other 
hypotheses,  but  none  of  his  reasons  are 
conclusive,  even  to  himself,  and  he 
leaves  it  as  a  question  still  to  be  an- 
swered. Had  he  read  and  believed  the 
Book  of  Mormon  the  whole  subject  would 
have  been  perfectly  clear  to  his  mind; 
but  neglecting  this  true  and  only  source 
of  information,  he,  like  many  others  who 
have  vainly  tried  to  solve  the  mystery, 
are  left  to  wander  in  doubt  and  darkness. 
A  Latter-day  Saint  can  easily  see  why  the 
traditions  of  the  Indian  nations,  relative 
to  the  deluge,  come  so  near  the  truth. 
Lehi  not  only  brought  with  him  to 
America  the  tradition  of  the  deluge,  but 
he  brought  also  the  record  of  Moses  and 
^other  inspired  writings,  wherein  the 
story  of  the  great  event  is  given  in  plain- 
ness and  simplicity.  And  although  the 
sons  of  Lehi  became  divided,  and  ene- 
mies, yet,  as  all  had  obtained  this  know« 


edge  from  the  same  .source,  their  tradi- 
tions, although  more  or  less  changed  and 
altered  in  time,  would  agree  in  the  most 
important  particolars.  This  we  will  see 
strikingly  illustrated  when  we  read  the 
various  traditions  had  among  all  these 
tribes  and  nations. 

The  Mexican  traditions  of  the  deluge 
are  very  important,  and  were  recorded 
by  them  long  before  their  country  was 
visited  by  any  whites  from  Europe.  In 
the  Mexican  records,  the  Noah  of  the 
deluge  was  named  Coxcox;  by  some  of 
the  Mexican  tribes  he  was  called  Teod- 
pactli  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  and 
his  wife  Xochiquetzal  in  a  vessel;  or  as 
some  of  the  tribes  believed,  by  a  raft  of 
cypress  trees.  Paintings,  showing  the 
deluge  of  Coxcox  have  been  found 
among  the  Aztecs,  Miztecs,  Zapotecs, 
Tlascaltecs  and  Michoacaneses ;  the 
last  named  tribe  having  a  tradition  still 
more  striking  in  its  conformity  to  the 
story  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Chaldeans. 
It  states  that  Tezpi  (Noah)  embarked  in 
a  large  vessel  with  his  wife  and  children, 
animals  and  grain.  When  the  great 
god  Tezcatlipoca  determined  that  the 
waters  should  retire,  Tezpi  sent  forth  a  vul- 
ture from  his  ship  to  see  if  any  land  was  in 
sight;  but  the  bird,  finding  the  earth 
covered  with  the  carcases  of  the  dead, 
remained  to  feast  upon  them  and  did  not 
return  to  Tezpi.  He  then  sent  out  other 
birds,  one  after  another,  none  of  which 
came  back  to  him  except  a  hummuig 
bird,  which  brought  to  Tezpi  a  leafy 
branch.  Tezpi,  seeing  the  green  leaves 
which  had  grown  since  the  retirement  of 
the  waters,  knew  that  the  flood  had 
abated,  and  with  his  companion  and  the 
beasts,  left  the  vessel  upon  a  mountain  of 
Culhuacan. 

The  Mexican  document  called  the 
"Codex  Vaticanus"  fi-om  the  library 
where  it  is  preserved,  consists  of  four 
symbolic  pictures,  representing  four  ages 
of  the  world.  They  were  copied  at 
Chobula  by  Pedro  de  los  Rios,  a  Domin- 
ican monk  in  the  year  1566,  from  a  manu- 
script antedating  the  conquest  of  Mexico 
by  the  Spaniards.  N^lecting  the  first 
three,  we  will  speak  of  the  last  of  these 
pictures,  which  refers  to  the  deluge.    It 
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states  that  the  world  ^  was  visited  by  a 
great  deluge,  fircxn  which  none  escaped 
but  one  man  and  his  wife;  Matlalcueye, 
goddess  of  water,  and  Haloc,  god  of  rain, 
are  shown  descending  upon  the  earth; 
Coxcoz  and  Xochiquetzal,  the  two  saved, 
are  shown  floating  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

The  **Cod*5x  Chimalpopoca,''  tran- 
slated by  the  Abbe  Brasseur  de  Bour- 
bourg,  states  that  a  deluge  occurred  m 
which  all  mankind  were  changed  into 
fish  except  a  man  named  Nata  and  his 
wife  Nena.  The  god  Tittacahuan  warned 
them,  saying:  "Make  no  more  wine  of 
Agave,  but  begin  to  hollow  out  a  great 
cypress,  and  you  will  enter  into  it  when 
in  the  month  Tozontli  the  water  ap- 
proaches the  sky." 

They  made  their  boat,  entered  in,  and 
the  god  dosed  the  door  upon  them  say- 
ing, 'Thou  shalt  eat  but  one  ear  of 
maize,  and  thy  wife  one  also."  After 
floating  a  time,  their  boat  became  sta- 
tionary, and  they  emerged,  caught  fish, 
built  a  fire  by  rubbing  together  two  dry 
sticks,  and  proceeded  to  cook  their  fish. 
The  legend  continues.-:  "The  gods  Citlal- 
linicue  and  Citlalatonac,  instantly  look- 
ing down  said:  'Divine  Lord,  what  is 
that  fire  that  is  making  there?-  Why  do 
they  thus  smoke  the  sky?  At  once 
Htlacahuan-Tezcatlipoca  descended.  He 
b^:an  to  chide,  saying:  "Who  has  made 
this  fire  here?  And,  seizing  hold  of  the 
fish,  he  shaped  their  loins  and  heads, 
and  they  were  transformed  into  dogs." 

The  latter  part  of  this  legend  is  very 
fiuidfiil,  but  the  main  fiact  remains—- the 
two  who  are  named  were  the  only  sur- 
vivors of  a  deluge,  and  that,  by  a  vessel 
which  they  built  in  obedience  to  a  warn- 
ing fi-om  the  gods,  or  heavenly  beings. 

The  "Popol  Vuh,"  the  sacred  book 
of  the  Central  Americans,  thus  tells  the 
story  of  the  great  deluge: 

'Then  the  waters  were  agitated  by  the 
will  of  the  Heart  of  Heaven  (Hurakan) 
and  a  great  inundation  came  upon  the 
heads  of  these  creatures.  They  were  en- 
gulfed, and  a  resinous  thickness  descended 
from  heaven;  the  face  of  the  earth  was 
obscured,  and  a  heavy  darkening  rain 
commenced — ^rain  by  day  and  rain   by 


night  There  was  heard  a  great  noise 
above  their  heads,  as  if  produced  by  fire. 
Then  were  men  seen  running,  pushing 
each  other,  filled  with  despair;  they 
wished  to  climb  upon  their  houses,  and 
the  houses,  tumbling  down,  fell  to  the 
ground;  they  wished  to  climb  upon  the 
trees,  and  the  trees  shook  them  off;  they 
wished  to  enter  into  caves,  and  the  caves 
dosed  before  them.  Water  and  fire  con- 
tributed to  the  universal  ruin  at  the  time 
of  the  last  great  cataclysm  which  pre- 
ceded the  fourth  creation." 

The  native  Mexican  historian,  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl,gives  the  following  as  the  Toltec  ver- 
sion of  the  flood;  the  Toltecs  being  the 
people  who  proceeded  the  Aztecs  in  Mexi- 
co; by  some  modem  antiquarians,  the 
Toltecs  are  supposed  to  be  the  Mound 
Builders  of  North  America,  or  Jaredites. 
Ixtlilxochitl  says:  "It  is  found  in  the  his- 
tories of  the  Toltecs  that  this  age  and 
first  world,  as  they  term  it,  lasted  17 16 
years;  that  men  were  destroyed  by 
tremendous  rains  and  lighting  from  the 
sky,  and  even  all  the  land,  without  the 
exception  of  anything,  and  the  highest 
mountains,  were  covered  up  and  sub- 
merged in  water  fifteen  cubits  (Caxtol- 
molatli);  and  here  they  added  other  fables 
of  how  men  came  to  multiply  from  the 
few  who  escaped  from  this  destruction 
in  a  toptlipetlocale;'  that  this  word 
nearly  signifies  a  close  chest,  and  how, 
after  men  had  multiplied,  they  erected  a 
very  high  'zacuali,*  which  is  to-day  a 
tower  of  great  height,  in  order  to  take 
refuge  in  it,  should  the  second  world  be 
destroyed.  Presently  their  languages 
were  confused,  and,  not  being  able  to 
understand  each  other,  they  went  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  earth." 

"The  Toltecs,  consisting  of  seven 
friends,  with  their  wives,  who  understood 
the  same  language,  came  to  these  parts, 
having  first  passed  great  lands  and  seas, 
having  lived  in  caves,  and  having  endured 
great  hardships  in  order  to  reach  this 
land;  ♦  ♦  *  they  wandered  one  hun- 
dred and  four  years  through  different 
parts  of  the  world  before  they  reached 
Hue-Hue-Tlapalan,  which  was  in  Ce 
Tecpatl,  five  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after  the  flood."    (See  Kingsboroughs* 
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"Mexican  Antiquities/*    Vol.    9,    pages 
321-322. 

This  tradition,  as  related  by  Ixtlilxo- 
chitl,  the  Indian,  a  native  of  Tezcuco, 
was  tak^i  by  him  from  the  archives  of 
his  family,  and  the  ancient  writings  of  his 
nation. 

Its  agreement  with  the  story  in  .the 
Bible,  is  remarkable.  We  see  not  only 
the  destruction  of  the  world  by  a  flood 
which,  as  Moses  relates,  covered  the 
earth  with  a  depth  of  fifteen  cubits,  and 
the  saving  of  a  few  in  a  floating  chest  or 
ark,  but  that  subsequently  their  descen- 
dants, in  rememberance  of  the  flood, 
built  **a  tower  of  great  height"— the 
Tower  of  Babel,  in  the  book  of  Genesis 
— ^and  for  the  same  purpose — ^a  refuge 
from  another  possible  flood.  Also  that 
their  languages  were  confounded,  that 
they  scattered  over  the  earth.  It  also 
touches  upon  the  i>eopling  of  this  conti- 
nent by  the  Jaredites — or  Toltecs,  as  the 
Mexican  legend  calls  them,  soon  after  the 
confusion  of  tongues.  To  say  all  this  is 
mere  chance  is  simply  absurb. 

When  Mexico  was  conquered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
found  the  emblem  of  the  cross  frequently 
engraved  upon  stone  in  the  Aztec  tem- 
ples, and  afterwards  discovered  the 
famous  Calendar  Stone,  upon  which,  in 
addition  to  many  other  things,  is  en- 
graved a  pictorial  representation  of  the 
flood.  It  represents  a  sheet  of  water 
with  a  projecting  peak  of  a  mountain 
rising  from  it,  and  upon  the  mountain  a 
tree,  with  a  bird  perched  upon  it.  There 
is  also  a  man  and  woman,  and  a  boat, 
the  man  holding  out  his  hand  to  heaven 
as  if  imploring.  It  is  known  that  the 
Calendar  Stone  was  made  at  least  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  advent  of  the 
whites,  and  that  these  Aztec  legends 
could  not  have  been  derived  from  the 
preaching  of  the  Spanish  priests  among 
them,  long  after  it  was  made. 

Not  only  are  these  legends  of  the  flood 
of  great  interest,  but  they  tend  greatly  to 
strengthen  our  faith  in  that  sacred  record 
— the  Bible — proving  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  great  fact  that  there  was  a  uni- 
versal deluge  from  which  but  few 
escaped  to  again  people  the  world,  and 


proving  it,  too,  in  a  manner  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  record  of 
Moses,  which  was  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
in  the  possession  of  the  natives  when 
Columbus  discovered  this  continent. 
And  it  is  remarkable  that  they  could  keep 
so  closely  to  the  truth  during  so  many 
centuries  of  bloodshed  and  barbarism, 
especially  after  the  final  extermination  of 
the  Mephites. 

The  various  North  American  tribes  of 
Indians,  all  had  traditions,  more  or  less 
fanciful,  of  a  flood;  and  the  Mandans,  as 
stated  by  Catlin,  who  visited  them  early 
in  this  century,  had  in  their  villages  an 
emblem  of  the  ark,  which  contained  their 
most  sacred  things,  and  was,  itself,  re- 
garded with  the  greatest  veneration. 
Once  a  year  the  tribe  had  a  religious  cere- 
monial around  this  ark,  in  which  a  priest 
or  medicine  man  appears  among  the  peo- 
ple, painted  white,  and  who  said  he  alone 
had  been  saved  from  a  flood,  landing  from 
his  canoe  upon  a  high  mountain.  He 
also  required  each  £dimily  to  give  an 
edged  tool  of  some  kind  to  be  given  in 
sacrifice  to  the  waters,  for  it  was  by  such 
tools,  he  said,  the  ark  was  made.  Each 
fanuly  therefore  made  such  a  contribu- 
tion, and  at  the  end  of  the  ceremonial, 
all  these  things  were  thrown  into  a  deep 
part  of  the  river,  —a  sacrifice  to  the 
"Spirit  of  the  Waters." 

The  Apaches  say  that  at  first  the  world 
was  happy;  then  Uiere  came  a  fiood  from 
which  only  Montezuma  and  a  coyote 
escaped;  Montezuma  became  very 
wicked  and  tried  to  build  a  house  that 
should  reach  to  the  heavens,  but  the 
Great  Spirit  destroyed  it  with  his  light- 
nings. 

The  Pimas,  of  Maricopa,  Arizona,  say 
that  an  eagle  predicted  the  deluge  to  the 
prophet  of  their  tribe,  three  times  in  suc- 
cession, but  his  warning  was  disre- 
garded; and,  says  the  legend  "then  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  there  came  a  peal 
of  thunder  and  an  awful  crash,  and  a 
green  mound  of  water  reared  itself  over 
the  plain.  It  seemed  to  stand  upright, 
for  a  second,  then,  cut  incessantly  by  the 
lightning,  goaded  on  like  a  great  beast, 
it  flung  itself  upon  the  prophet's  hut 
When  the  morning  broke  there  was  no- 
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thing  to  be  seen  alive  but  one  man,  who 
saved  himself  by  floating  on  a  ball  of 
gum  or  resin.  He  killed  the  eagle,  re- 
stored its  victims  to  life,  and  so  re-peopled 
the  world." 

Many  other  l^^ends  might  be  present- 
ed, but  the    for^^ing    are   no    doubt 


enough  to  show  how  widely  difRised 
among  all  peoples  is  some  record  or  tradi- 
tion of  the  great  deluge,  strange  and 
fanciful  in  many  instances,  but  all  point- 
ing conclusively  to  the  grand  central 
fact 

y.  H,  MarHneau, 
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"Oh,  Love,  young  Lovel  bound  in  thy  rosy 

bands —  ^ 

Let  sage  and  cynic  prattle  as  they  will — 
These  hours,  and  only  these,  redeem  life's  years 

of  ill  !'•  Byron, 

My  labor  for  to-day  was  finished,  and  I 
gladly  tossed  aside  my  pen,  and  threw 
myself  wearily  back  in  my  office  chair. 
I  had  foimd  work  this  day  harder  than 
usual,  as  other  matters  occupied  my 
mind  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  concentrate  my 
attention  upon  my  business.  At  the 
bottom  of  these  other  matters  there  was, 
as  often  happens  to  be  the  case,  a  woman; 
a  woman,  whose  image  so  haunted  me 
that  it  constantly  interposed  itself  be- 
tween me  and  my  rapidly  moving  pen, 
causing  me  to  make  many  blunders,  and 
driving  every  other  thought  and  idea 
from  my  head.  The  possessor  of  the 
im£^e  was  a  little  girl  who  had  confessed 
to  me,  two  evenings  ago,  that  I  had  won 
her  heart  Of  course,as  most  of  us  usually 
are,  under  such  circumstances,  I  was  the 
happiest  man  alive,  and  could  hardly 
wait  for  the  time  to  arrive  when  I  should 
see  her  again,  so  I  resolved  to  visit  her 
to-night  At  half-past  seven  o'clock  I 
put  my  resolve  into  execution,  and  started 
forth,  bound  for  her  home. 

Many  diverse  and  pleasant  expectations 
and  anticipations  assailed  me,  as  I 
wended  my  way  thither,  increasing  my 
desu-e  to  see  her  and  hastening  my  foot- 
steps. When  I  arrived  at  my  destination 
she  met  me  at  the  door,  seeming  to  me, 
intoncated  as  I  was  with  love,  more 
l>eautifiil  than  ever  she  had  seemed 
before. 

After  greetings  were  exchanged,  and 


we  were  comfortably  seated  on  the  divan 
by  the  fire,  the  nearness  of  her  dainty 
figure  tempted  me  to  put  my  arm  about 
her,  her  blood-red  lips  aroused  the  desire 
in  my  heart  to  kiss  her.  She  flushed  at 
first  and  withdrew,  but  her  eyes  at  length 
meeting  mine,  she  allowed  me  to  draw 
her  dose,  and  press  upon  her  lips  a  long, 
lingering  kiss  of  the  purest  aflection  and 
deepest  respect  man  could  bestow  upon 
woman. 

When  again  I  looked  at  her  face,  I  saw 
that  it  had  grown  pale,  and  noticed  that 
she  gave  a  slight  gasp  as  our  lips 
parted.  Her  demeanor  caused  a 
certain  idea,  not  altogether  pleasing  to 
me,  to  enter  my  'mind,  and  I  gazed 
earnestly  and  searchingly  into  her  eyes. 

'Tell  me,  Ludle,**  I  said,  takmg  her 
hand,  ''did  anyone  ever  kiss  you  before 
this  evening?"  She  cast  down  her  eyes, 
but  made  ho  reply.  "I  have  a  right  to 
know,**  I  persisted;  "you  are  to  be  my 
wife  and  should  conceal  nothing  from 
me.  You  know  the  other  night  we 
agreed  to  be  perfectly  frank  with  each 
other,  and  if  you  do  not  answer  my 
question  you  are  not  fulfilling  your  word. 
A  marriage  such  as  ours  will  be,  based 
upon  companionship,  allows  of  no  con- 
cealments. Will  you  not  speak  now,  and 
tell  me?"  She  at  length  looked  me  in  the 
eyes,  with  an  expression  that  I  had 
grown  to  understand,  and  which  meant 
that  I  should  hear  the  truth  from  her, 
saying:  "I  will.  Jack.  We  should  know 
as  much  as  possible  about  each  other 
before  we  venture  to  take  the  step  we 
are  contemplating.  You  shall  know  the 
truth.  There  was  one  man  to  whom  I 
gave  the  privilege  that  I  now  give  you.*' 
She  looked  down  once  more,  then  turn- 
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ing  to  me  and  noticing  a  look  of  disap- 
pointment, which  I  could  not  conceal,  on 
my  face,  for  I  had  hoped  that  I  was  the 
recipient  of  the  first  kiss,  she  laughed, 
saying:  "But  that  was  very  long  ago— 
four  long  years — when  I  was  simply  a 
child  of  fifteen  years  of  age." 

*Then  I  am  not  your  first  and  only 
lover?"  said  I. 

"No,"  was  her  reply,  "not  the  first  and 
only,  but  you  are— you  are—"  There 
was  no  necessity  for  her  to  finish.  I 
understood  by  a  glance  fi-om  her  eye 
what  she  would  say,  and  caught  her  close, 
close  to  my  heart,  feeling  that  she  was 
dearer  than  ever  to  me. 

'Tell  me  about  this  first  love  afEiir  of 
yours,"  I  said,  "for  I  presume  it  was  the 
first,  will  you  not?" 

"If  you  will  promise  to  hear  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  old,  old  story  patiently,  and 
not  interrupt  me;"  she  said. 

"I  will  readily  promise  you  that  You 
shall  not  hear  a  word  fi'om  me  once 
during  your  narrative,  so  you  may  feel 
perfectly  safe  as  regards  that.  I  shall  be 
found  a  devoted  and  interested  listener 
to  anything  that  may^be  said  concerning 
you." 

She  nestled  down  comfortably  by  my 
side,  with  her  face  half  averted  from  me, 
then  commenced. 

"The  time  of  the  year  in  which  the 
opening  events  of  the  story  I  am  about  to 
tell  you  transpired,  was  the  early  days 
of  May,  when  the  breath  of  spring  made 
the  air  sweet,  when  the  fi^agrance  of 
flowers  was  wafted  about  with 
every  little  breeze  that  stirred  them, 
when  the  returning  birds  fluttered  about 
their  newly  built  homes  and  seemed  to 
almost  burst  their  little  throats  singing 
and  pouring  forth  their  joy. 

"The  world  was  full  of  happiness  and 
beauty  for  me;  I  had  just  passed  the  age  of 
melancholy,  at  which  girls  are  usually 
given  to  the  habit  of  seeking  solitary 
spots,  where  they  mope  and  compose 
verses  for  no  particular  reason,  and  was 
beginning  to  enjoy  that  period  of  life 
when  the  first  graces  and  charms  of 
womanhood  adorn  a  girl.  This  hap- 
pened to  me  at  an  earlier  age  than  it 
does  to  most  girls,  for  I  was  more  ad- 


vanced both  in  mental  and  in  physical 
development  than  my  age  would  warrant 

"I  was  thought  to  be  pretty  and  grace- 
ful by  many  who  were  acquainted  with 
me,  and  frequent  consultations  with  my 
mirror  assured  me  that  their  thoughts 
were  not  incorrect  And  I  was  rendered 
still  more  attractive  by  the  possession  of 
manners  of  pretty  and  innocent  coquetry. 
(You  must  pardon  my  seeming  egotism; 
I  shall  speak  freely  of  myself,  as  of  a 
third  person.) 

"We  were  living  in  the  suberbs  at  the 
time,  about  six  miles  from  the  dty  of 

C ,  on'  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  a 

rather  lonely  spot,  our  nearest  neighbor 
living  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
our  home.  I  must  tell  you  something 
about  this  neighbor  and  his  fiunily, 
as  certain  members  of  it  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  my  story.  Their  name  was 
Berersford.  Mr.  Berersford  was  a  fleshy, 
important  looking  Englishman,  rather 
stem  in  hb  bearing  toward  his  children, 
and  possessed  of  a  fondness  for  ladies 
generally.  His  wife  was  an  unpreten- 
tious woman  whose  sole  object  seemed  to 
be  to  do  her  duty  t<yrard  everyone;  and 
his  two  daughters  were  very  prim  and 
proper,  and  proud  of  their  family  escut- 
cheon, and  were  also  at  all  times  anxious 
to  impress  everyone  with  the  importance 
of  their  aristocratic  ancestry.  All  of 
them  were  very  nice  people  in  their  way, 
eminently  respected  by  every  one  about 
the  village.  Mr.  Berersford  was  a  particu- 
larly pleasant  gentleman.  But  by  far  the 
kindest,  noblest  and  most  genuine  of 
them  all  was  one  whom  I  have  not  yet 
mentioned,  and  this  one  was  Walter 
Berersford,  the  only  son  and  eldest  child. 
He  was  extremely'  homely,  but  possessed 
winning  manners  and  a  heart  as  good  as 
gold.  Everyone  who  knew  him  could 
not  but  like  him,  for  he  was  always  frank, 
generous  and  kind,  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  his  own  pleasure  and  conveni- 
ence to  that  of  others. 

"He  and  I  had  always  thought  a  great 
deal  of  each  other,  and  managed  to  be  to- 
gether quite  often.  We  were  in  the  haUt  of 
exchanging  confidences,  and  shared  with 
one  another  both  our  pleasures  and  sor- 
rows.   I  had  always  enjoyed  his  corn- 
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^"^^Uonship,    but   it   was   not  until   this 
r^^xitfiil  springtime  had  passed,  and  he 
^^  proven  himself  to  be  indeed  a  friend 
J    ^x»«,  that  I  fully  appreciated  him.  Now 
^vi«t  proceed  with  the  tale  itself. 
w     'Open  one  evening,  which  shall  never 
t^^  forgotten  by  me,  there  was  an  en- 
h^J^^inment  to  be  given  at  the  village 
ii^  ^     or  theatre.     Of  course    everyone 
w^^^^r  near  the   village  turned   out   to 
^^     the  performance,    as    such   things 
"^^^  of  rare   occurrence   there.     Our 
fiunily,   including    papa,    mamma,    sis- 
ter and  myself,  drove  over  to  the  hall 
in  our  carriage,  as  it  was  some  distance 
from  our  home,  in  order  to  witness  the 
performance,  of  which  much  cannot  be 
said— those  country  entertainments  never 
^niount  to  anything — but  it  was  conducive 
to  sociability  amongst  the  people  in  and 
about  the  village,  as  it   brought  them 
^P^ether  sometimes  from  comparatively 
^eat'distances. 

"Mr.  Berersford  and  his  family  were 
"^^e,  dispensing  pleasantries  amongst 
"leir  friends  and  enjoying  themselves  gen- 
^'^'y.  After  the  performance  was  over, 
ff^'^^gr  Walter,  I^was  about  to  approach 


Wm 


^vhen  I  caught  sight  of  a  young  man 


.^^**x    I  had  never  seen  before,  by  his 


>  a.nd  whom  he  seemed  to  be  intro- 


j    ^^^^  to  a  circle  of  his  acquaintances. 
^,^^^ised   and  g^ve  them  a  searching 
o  '^^t^.    The  strange  young  man  was  of 
tSVed^um  height,  well  built  not  particu- 
\^tVy  handsome,   but  possessing  a  -face 
upon  which   one   could   not   help    but 
bestow  a  second  glance.     He  was  sing- 
ularly attractive  in  appearance.   His  eyes 
were  dark  and  full  of  suppressed  expres- 
sion, that  now  and  then,  when  he  smiled, 
shone  forth  from  beneath  heavy  lashes. 
He  was  dressed  in  a  uniform  which  may 
have  possessed  a  particular  attraction  for 
a  girl  of  my  age. 

"As  I  looked  at  him  the  second  time,  he 
was  listening  to  something  that  some 
young  lady  was  saying  to  him,  with  one 
of  those  smiles  that  made  his  face  posi- 
tively handsome.  He  was  making  her  a 
reply  when  his  eyes  met  mine.  His  words 
seemed,  by  the  motion  of  his  lips,  to  die 
away,  and  a  moment  later  I  saw  him 
turn  and  speak  to  Walter,  who  thereupon 


nodded  his  head,  as  if  in  assent.  After 
this  I  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  crowd, 
until  feeling  a  slight  touch  upon  my  arm, 
I  looked  about  and  saw  Walter  and  the 
strange  young  man  standing  beside  me. 
'Good  evening.  Mademoiselle, 'said  Wal- 
ter, extending  toward  me  his  hand,  into 
which  mine  willingly  and  heartily  found 
its  way.  *How  did  you  enjoy  the  per- 
formance?* Tairly  well,*  I  replied,  *It  is 
about  as  good  as  is  usually  given  in  the 
village  of  W .*  'You  are  right  accord- 
ing to  my  estimation  of  it, Mademoiselle.' 
When  bringing  forward  the  young  man 
beside  him,  he  said,  'Miss  Beach,  allow 
me  to  present  to  you  my  cousin.  Colonel 
Berersford.  Will,  Miss  Beach.'  The 
ColonePs  eyes  and  mine  met  once  more, 
and  a  few  conventional  words  of  com- 
pliment, usually  attendant  upon  an- 
introduction,  passed  between  us. 

"I  do  not  remember  all  that  we  said  to 
each  other  that  evening;  the  few  words 
we  had  the  opportunity  of  exchanging 
were  very  commonplace  and  prosaic, 
suffice  to  say  that  they  did  not  amount  to 
much.  But  as  we  rode  home  I  was  con- 
scious of  a  very  peculiar  sensation  which 
I  experienced  in  connection  with  thoughts 
of  him,  a  sensation  which  is  generally  the 
sure  indication  of  the  approach  of  that 
malady  known  as  love.  Not  being  ac- 
customed to  it,  I  could  not  at  first  satis- 
factorily explain  it  to  myself,  but  before 
the  night,  during  which  I  lay  with  eyes 
wide  open,  worrying  my  poor  little  head 
with  a  variety  of  thoughts,  was  half  over, 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  was  in 
love  with  this  young  man  whom  I  had 
seen  for  the  space  of  about  fifteen 
minutes,  madly,  desperately  in  love,  and 
that  he  alone  held  the  power  to  render 
me  happy  or  miserable  for  life.  Such 
was  the  folly  of  a  precocious  girl  of  fifteen. 
(No  interruptions,  please,  remember  your 
promise.) 

**Well,  several  days  passed  quietly 
enough,  when  much  to  my  surprise  and 
delight  came  an  invitation  to  us  from  the 
Berersford  family  to  spend  an  evening  at 
their  house,  as  they  wished  us  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  cousin,  the  Colonel, 
of  whom,  on  account  of  his  military  rank, 
his  young  lady  cousins  were  very  proud* 
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'!We  accepted  their  invitation,  and  one 
evening  after  dinner,  started  forth  bound 
ifor  the  Berersford  mansion.  When  we 
arrived  at  our  destination,  the  three 
ladies  received  us  very  ceremoniously  in 
the  parlor.  Walter  came  in  soon  after- 
ward, and  sitting  down  by  me,  was  soon 
engaged  in  lively  conversation.  Then 
the  older  Miss  Berersford,  by  request  of 
her  sister,  performed  a  highly  classical 
piece  of  music  upon  the  piano,  as  a  pre- 
lude tp  the  entrance  of  the  Colonel.  My 
eyes  were  ever  and  anon  wandering  to 
the  door  through  which  he  was  likely  to 
enter,  and  at  length  my  watching  and 
ws^iting  was  rewarded.  Just  as  Miss 
Berersford  finished  her  classical  perfor- 
mance with  a  bang  in  E  minor,  Mr. 
Berersford  entered,  followed  by  the 
young  man,  who  carried  himself  like  a 
soldier,  yet  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a 
nobleman.  The  younger  Miss  Berersford 
arose,  and  in  a  firm  voice  declared  that 
she  now  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to 
*Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beach,  to  Miss  Henriette 
and  Lucile  Beach— the  Colonel!*  After 
acknowledging  which,  the  Colonel,  look- 
ing much  annoyed  and  fatigued,  retired 
to  a  comer  by  the  piano. 

*'For  a  while  he  and  I  simply  exchanged 
glances,  but  at  length  I  foimd  an  oppor- 
tunity to  more  decidedly  attract  his 
attention,  and  in  this  way.  During  the 
evening  I  was  requested  to  sing.  (Oh,  I 
used  to  have  a  very  sweet  voice  at 
that  time;  an  attack  of  typhoid  fever 
robbed  me  of  it,  afterward).  My  sister 
placed  herself  in  position  to  accompany 
me,  at  the  piano,  and  I  stationed  myself 
beside  her.  Plucking  a  deep  red  rose 
from  my  bosom,  I  decided  to  sing  Scan- 
lan*s  **Rose  Song.**  My  singing  was 
always  dramatic,  and  accompanied  by 
slight  actions  that  interested  and  amused 
spectators  and  listeners.  To-night  I 
carried  it  out  to  perfection,  and  after  I 
had  sung  the  words: 
"Promise  me  you'll  keep  it,  make  your  promise, 

do, 
Promise  me  you'll  cherish  it,  make  your  answer 

true; 
If  this  promise  you  will  keep,  when   I'm  far 

away, 
This  sweet  rose  I'll  give  to  you,  my  own  true 

love  to-day. 


and  had  flung  my  rose  to  the  Cplonel,  I 
received  a  very  storm  of  applause. 

"After  this,  I  know  not  how.for  I  was  a 
little  bit  dizzied  and  abashed  by  my  own 
audadty,  I  foimd  myself  sitting  near  the 
Colonel,  in  the  shadow  of  an  alcove,  and 
indistinctly  heard  him  say,  'You  have  a 
sweet  voice,  Miss  Ludle;  I  could  listen 
to  your  singing  all  night  long.  Will  you 
not  sing  something  else?*  'I  think  not,  *  I 
replied,  overcoming  my  dizziness  with  an 
effort,  *I  feel  rather  tired.  I  never  can 
sing  more  than  one  or  two  pieces  without 
experiencing  exhaustion,*  'lam  sorry 
for  that,*  he  said,  toying  with  my  rose, 
'but  glad  that  you  chose  the  song  you 
did,  since  you  will  not  sing  again  for  me.' 
I  blushed.  I  felt  the  hot  blood  spread- 
mg  over  my  face.  He  looked  at  me  at- 
tentively, saymg  quickly,  'Pardon  me  for 
speaking  thus  frankly  on  such  short 
acquaintance,  but  I  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  telling  you  how  you  im- 
press me  at  the  present  moment  Your 
face  reminds  me  of  a  garden  of  roses, 
wherein  is  combined  beauty  and  purity, 
and  I  like  to  i^iagine  that  the  rose  which 
you  threw  me  this  evening,  came  from 
that  superb  garden.  I  ^shall  press  and 
treasure  this  rose,  if  I  may.  Miss  Lucile, 
for  it  will  always  bring  to  me  the  recol- 
lection of  this  evening,  of  that  song,  ot 
you  * 

"My  heart  began  to  throb  painfully  at 
his  words,  but  controlling  myself  with  an 
effort,  I  said,  'You  are  very  flattering.  If 
a  girl  were  to  believe  everything  that  is 
told  her, she  would  often  be  duped,  I  fear.' 
'Ah,  Miss  Lucile,  how  cruel  you  are! 
Few  could  look  into  your  eyes  and  speak 
an  untruth.  Your  glance  is  soul  search- 
ing.* 'I  would  like  to  believe  you.' 
'There  is  nothing  to  prevent  you  from 
so  doing.  You  should  follow  your  desire 
in  the  matter?*  We  both  laughed.  And 
so  passed  the  evening  away.  He  accom- 
panied me  as  far  as  our  gate  when  we 
went  home  that  night,  and  before  we 
parted  had  asked  me  if  it  would  be 
agreeable  for  him  and  Walter  to  call,  on 
the  following  evening.  Of  course  I  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  at  eig^ht 
o'clock  of  the  evening  named,  when  my  sis- 
ter and  I  were  swinging  lazily  back  and 
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forth  in  our  hammocks  under  the  trees 
in  the  moonlight— we  were  in  the  habit  of 
spending  most  of  our  time  thus  on  these 
dear,  lovely  nights— Walter  and  his 
cousin  arrived. 

•Walter  knew  where  to  find  us,  and 
after  speaking  for  a  moment  to  mamma, 
who  met  them  at  the  front  door,  joined 
us.  Their  visit  was  thoroughly  enjoy- 
able to  me,  as  I  could  converse  almost 
uninterruptedly  with  the  Colonel,  and  he 
seemed  equally  pleased  to  talk  alone  to 
me. 

"After  this,  several  evenings  were 
spent  thus  together,  in  happy  expecta- 
tion and  revelation;  happy  in  everyway 
excepting  one,  and  it  was  that  Walter 
was  always  uncomfortably  near  to  us,  a 
fact  which  seemed  odd  to  me,  and  which 
I  could  not  satisfactorily  explain  to  my- 
self. Still  I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  this,  but  extricated  all  the  enjoyment 
one  could  possibly  derive  from  the  pre- 
sence of  one  who  was  dear. 

'*I  do  not  remember  how  we  first  came 
to  let  each  other  know  of  the  mutual 
attachment  that  existed  between  us.  How 
can  the  process  of  love,  and  its  silent 
development  be  explained?  It  reveals 
and  communicates  itself  almost  imper- 
ceptibly,  in  a  thousand  difierent  ways. 

"One  day  Walter,  Henriette,  Will  and 
I,  strolled  out  into  the  woods,  which  were 
then  beautiful  with  flowers  and  foliage. 
We  had  walked  some  little  distance, 
talking,  laughing  and  singing,  when  Hen- 
riette, becoming  fatigued,  sat  down  on 
the  trunk  of  a  fallen  tree  to  rest,  and 
Walter  threw  himself  on  the  ground  at 
her  feet.  Will  and  I  wandered  on  for  a 
space,  and  were  so  deeply  engrossed  in 
conversation,  that  we  did  not  observe 
how  the  distance  was  increasing  between 
our  companions  and  us,  until  I,  suddenly 
realizing  this  fact,  stopped,  saying:  "We 
have  wandered  a  greater  distance  than  I 
thought  we  had.  Colonel  Berersford.  We 
had  better  go  back.'  'I  would  rather 
not,*  he  replied;  *Let  us  sit  down  under 
this  tree  and  talk.  But  allow  me  to  re- 
peat my  request  of  a  few  days  ago  that 
you  do  not  call  me  'Colonel.'  *But  you 
earned  the  tide  at  war  in  Canada.'  'Per- 
haps,' he  answered,  'but  to  you,  as  I  said 


before,  I  wish  to  be  simply  "Will.'  *I 
will  make  an  effort  to  tlo  as  you  request,' 
I  replied  archly,  'and  if  I  fail—'  'Why 
should  you  fail?  When  you  know  that  it 
pleases  me,  it  should  not  be  a  difficult 
task.  You  do  like  to  please  me,  do  you 
not?'  And  his  arm  went  around  my 
waist. 

*Yes,  yes,*  I  said  removing  it  and 
arising  hastily,  'but—'  'But  what?' 
queried  he,  arising  also,  'Lucile,  you  are 
blushing  as  you  did  on  the  night  you  gave 
me  the  rose,'  he  said  quickly,  'if  you 
only  knew  how  beautiful  you  are  when  you 
blush !  Lucile,  you  make  me  love  you.' 
He  had  taken  both  my  hands  and  drawn 
me  toward  him.  'Darling,  let  me  kiss 
you  once,  only  onceP  I  backed  away 
against  the  tree.  'No,  you  must  not,"  I 
said  as  firmly  as  I  could.  But  alas  for 
human  frailty,  and  the  tenderness  of 
youth!  He  looked  in  my  eyes,  he 
touched  me,  he  placed  his  lips  upon 
mine,  clinging  hot  and  hotter — I  feel 
them  burning  now!'  She  broke  off  and 
shuddered. 

"  'That  kiss,"  she  continued,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  'which  was  the  first 
anyone  had  taken  from  me,  filled  me 
with  strange  sensations,  and  caused  me 
to  grow  pale  and  limp  in  his  arms.  All 
the  world  was  love,  love,  love  to  me  and 
it  was  blinding  and  dazzling  my  brain. 
I  could  not  look  at  him,  but  could  feel 
his  breath  on  my  cheek,  and  hear 
him  whispering,  "Be  mine,  Lucile,  be 
mine — ^my  wife!  Your  heart  is  mine,  I 
know.* 

"Then  I  felt  his  arms  withdraw  from  me, 
for  we  were  both  startled  by  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  and  a  little 
later  heard  Henriette  saying,  "Where 
have  you  two  been?  We  have  been 
searching  everywhere  for  you.  Haven't 
we,  Walter?'  "We  have  indeed,  Made- 
moiselle, but,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
failed  in  our  efforts  until  this  moment^' 
reponded  Walter  pleasantly. 

"By  this  time  I  had  recovered  my 
equilibrium  sufficientiy  to  stand  alone, 
and  even  attempted  to  smile.  When  I 
looked  at  Walter  he  was  regarding  me 
gravely.  I  started,  looked  down,  and 
felt  my  face  flushing  once  more.     'The 
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woods  are  so  beautiful  to-day,*  said  Will 
in  his  easy  way,  ^hat  we  were  enticed 
into  wandering  a  little  farther  than  we 
intended  to  go,  and  our  long  absence  is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Ludle 
was  so  fatigued,  that,  for  her  sake,  we 
rested  here.* 

*'  *I  see  we  will  have  a  little  hill  to 
climb  on  our  way  home.  Miss  Ludle, 
take  my  arm.  It  will  be  of  a  little  assis- 
tance to  you.  Walter,  do  the  gallant 
yourself,  and  assist  Miss  Henriette  in  the 
same  manner.'  *ril  take  care  of  Miss 
Henriette,'  replied  Walter  in  the  gruffest 
tone  I  had  ever  heard  him  employ,  as  he 
turned  and  started  off  with  my  sister. 

**  Walter's  manner  somewhat  be- 
wildered me,  as  I  had  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  his  surliness  had  something  to  do 


with  Will's  attentions  to  me,  though  whatj 
could  not  imagine.  However,  that 
thought  did  not  occupy  me  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  for  as  we  followed  Henri- 
ette and  Walter  up  the  flower-covered 
hill,  I  could  ever  and  anon  hear  Will 
whispering  in  my  hear,  as  he  pressed  my 
arm,  'Can  you  not  answer  me?  Do  you 
not  love  me?' 

''  I  could  not  speak,  one  reason  being, 
Walter  and  Henriette  were  so  near  that 
nothing  but  a  whisper  would  have  pre- 
vented them  hearing  what  I  might  say, 
another,  that  I  was  too  confused  and 
happy  to  utter  a  word;  but  I  managed 
at  parting  to  give  his  hand  an  encourag- 
ing pressure,  and  said  to  him  in  an  under- 
tone. To-morrow  night!'  "  G,  Z.  B. 
(To  be  continued.) 


THE    ORIGIN    OF    PROFANE    HISTORY. 


History,  the  written  account  of  the 
transactions  of  individuals  and  people 
who  have  existed  upon  the  earth  at  differ- 
ent periods,  is  divided  into  two  general 
branches,  sacred  and  profane.  Sacred 
history  is  that  written  by  inspiration,  and 
giving  an  account  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  men  and  nations.  The  Bible  and  the 
Book  of  Mormon  are  two  of  the  greatest 
works  of  this  class  extant,  giving,  as  they 
do,  an  account  of  the  different  branches 
of  the  people  of  God,  with  their  suc- 
cesses and  their  failures, -their  triumphs 
and  their  disasters.  Other  nations  have 
their  sacred  writings,  many  of  which  be- 
long to  this  division  of  history,  while 
many  are  didactic  in  their  nature.  To 
this  latter  class  belong,  as  well,  some  of 
the  divisions,  or  books,  of  the  Bible  and 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  they  having*  for 
their  chief  end,  the  instruction  of  their 
readers,  rather  than  the  narration  of  his- 
torical events. 

Profane  history,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
that  written  without  any  claim  to  divine 
inspiration,  and  upon  chronological  and 
sociological, rather  than  religious  subjects. 
The  appellation,  "profane  history,"  how- 
ever, does  not  necessarily  imply  the  ab- 
sence, in  the  body  of  the  work  of  an  ex- 


pression of  reverence  for  sacred  things, 
nor  the  presence  of  infidelity  in  the  heart 
of  the  writer;  for  many  of  our  best  his- 
tories and  biographies,  properly  classed 
under  this  head,  have  been  written  by 
men  noted  for  their  purity  and  piety  of 
life;  and  many  of  them  contain  clear  and 
bold  reference  to  Divine  interference  in 
the  history  of  nations.  These  are  among 
the  best  of  our  profane  histories,  for  the 
reason  that  the  man  who  recognizes  and 
acknowledges  the  hand  of  God  as  made 
manifest  in  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of 
nations,  will  write  with  a  more  prayerful, 
and  hence  with  a  more  truthfUl,  spirit, 
than  one  who  does  not  see,  or  seeing, 
does  not  confess,  the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  God. 

Sacred  history  goes  much  farther  back 
than  does  profane,  since  God  has  re- 
vealed to  His  inspired  servants  the  early 
history  of  the  earth  and  its  people,  and 
in  these  revelations  are  contained  truths 
which  man,  with  his  unaided  wisdom, 
could  never  have  discovered.  Profane 
history,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  origin  en- 
shrouded in  mystery.  Many  of  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity  have  shown  chronolo- 
gies extending  back  to  the  flood;  among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Hindoos 
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and  the  Egyptians.  The  Chinese  have 
not  been  content  even  with  so  extended 
a  chronology  as  this,  but  have  bridged 
the  great  Deluge,  and  have  claimed  that 
Noah  himself  had  the  honor  of  being  a 
Chinaman !  Claims  of  a  similar  nature 
have  been  made  by  others  of  the  nations, 
and  the  consequence  has  been  a  consid- 
erable confusion  in  the  minds  of  writers 
of  profane  history,  as  to  the  locality  which 
can  lay  the  greatest  claim  to  the  honor  of 
being  the  cradle  of  the  human  race — that 
place  from  whence  the  many  peoples  now 
existent  upon  the  earth  have  spread 
abroad. 

In  order  that  this  point  may  be  more 
ftiUy  considered,  it  is  necessary  that  we 
call  to  our  aid  sacred  history  as  recorded 
in  the  Bible.  All  passages  in  this  record 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject, point  to 
Asia  as  the  region  inhabited  by  the  hu- 
man family  during  the  few  centuries  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  flood.  Upon 
this  point  there  has  been  but  little  con- 
trovgssy.  It  is  generally  understood  that 
the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel,  an 
event,  by  the  way,  recorded  only  in 
saaed  history,  took  place  somewhere  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris, 
although  the  exact  locality  has  not  been 
positively  identified.  But  as  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  human  family  immediately 
after  the  dispersion  from  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  there  are  among  historians  no  de- 
finite ideas. 

To  compass  as  fully  as  possible  the 
knowledge  possessed  upon  this  point,  it 
may  be  profitable  to  review  hastily,  the 
different  classes  or  races  of  mankind, 
thus^  coming  more  closely  in  contact  with 
their  peculiarities,  and  through  these,  with 
their  history.  The  peoples  of  the  earth 
are  divided  into  three  principal  'branches 
or  types,  the  black,  or  Ethiopian,  the  yel- 
low, or  Mongolian,  and  the  white,  or 
Caucasian.  Of  the  first  of  these  the 
Negro  is  a  good  example;  of  the  second, 
theChmaman;  of  the  third,  the  English- 
man. The  first  two  tjrpes  named  have 
exerted  but  little  influence  upon  the 
world's  history;  the  Caucasian  is  the  his- 
toric race.  This  race  is  subdivided  into 
the  Semitic,  the  Hamitic,  and  the  Aryan 
(or  Japhetic)  peoples,  this  subdivision  be- 


ing based  upon  physical  and  mental 
characteristics,  and  also  upon  what  we 
know  of  the  origin  of  these  different  peo- 
ples. The  first  of  these  branches  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  is  represented  by  the 
Assyrians,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Hebrew, 
etc;  the  second  by  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Babylonians;  and  the  third  by  the  Per- 
sians, the  Russians,  the  English,  and  many 
other  nations. 

Our  first  glimpses  of  the  history  of  any 
Semitic  people  are  obtained  of  the  Assy- 
rians, who  founded  their  empire  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris  River,  where  their 
capital,  Nineveh,  was  built.  The  power 
thus  established,  remained  in  existence  for 
a  number  of  centuries,  its  sway  extending 
in  all  directions,  and  including  all  the 
surrounding  peoples.  Great  rivalry  ex- 
isted between  Assyria  and  her  southern 
neighbor  Babylon,  and  this  rivalry  was 
not  fully  ended  until,  in  the  year  625  B.  C. 
Nabopolasser,  betraying  his  country  to 
the  Babylonians,  conquered  the  Assy- 
rians and  destroyed  their  capitol. 

Another  branch  of  the  Semites,  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  a  native  of 
lower  Mesopotamia,  inhabited  in  turn 
Palestine  and  parts  of  Egypt.  From 
their  bondage  in  .the  latter  country,  they 
were  miraculously  delivered  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Moses,  traveled  forty 
years  in  the  wilderness,  and  at  length 
reached  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  they 
passed  through  the  many  thrilling  events 
preceding  their  final  dispersion.  From 
these  statements  and  others  that  might 
be  made  if  space  permitted,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  'Valley  of  the  rivers**  is  the 
cradle  of  the  Semitic  branch  of  the  Cau- 
cassian  race,  so  far  as  profane  history  has 
testified  to  us. 

We  must  look  to  two  different  places 
to  find  the  origin  of  the  Hamitic  branch. 
At  a  period  of  time,  generally  conceded 
to  be  about  3000  B.  C,  profane  history 
began  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Here 
was  a  branch  of  the  great  Hamitic 
family,  tilling  the  fertile  soil,  erecting 
magnificent  buildings,  and  worshiping 
animals  and  the  elements  and  forces  of 
nature.  As  to  the  place  whence  they 
had  migrated  to  the  "granary  of  the 
world**  but  little  can  be  surmised,  and 
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nothing  is  positively  known  by  historians. 
The  land  of  Egypt  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  development  of  a  people 
of  this  kind.  The  climate  mild  and  salu- 
brious; the  land  fertilized  and  revivified 
by  the  annual  overflow  of  the  Nile;  the 
needs  of  the  people  few  and  easily  satis- 
fied;— these  were  the  conditions  existing 
in  this  favored  region,  and  such  environ- 
ments were  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  a  people  possessed  of  the 
half  vigorous,  half  indolent  mind  peculiar 
to  the  Hamitic  branch  of  the  human 
family. 

The  other  locality  where  a  great  Ham- 
itic people  was  early  established  was  the 
lower  Euphrates.  Here,  Nimrod,  "a 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,**  founded 
the  city  of  Babylon  and  proceeded  to  the 
conquest  of  the  surrounding  tribes.  The 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  character  of 
the  reign  of  this  king  and  his  successors 
drove  out  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of  that 
region,  among  them  Abraham  and  the 
founders  of  the  Assyrian  nation.  But  the 
Babylonian  nation,  together  with  all 
other  peoples  of  Hamitic  origin,  ceased 
to  influence  to  any  great  degree,  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  long  before  the  advent 
of  our  Savior.  Nor  has  the  Semitic  influ- 
ence been  great  since  that  time.  True, 
Mohammed,  the  Moslem  prophet,  led 
his  people  to  temporary  triumph,  but 
his  advancement,  and  that  of  his  succes- 
sors, was  checked  on  many  battle  fields 
until  Charles  Martel,  upon  the  field  of 
Tours,  set  the  limit  beyond  which  the 
Saracen  must  not  go. 

But  it  is  to  the  great  Aryan  branch  of 
the  Caucasian  race  that  we  can  turn  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  for  we  are  bound  to 
this  people  by  other  bonds  than  those  of 
interest  and  sympathy.  Linked  together 
by  the  strong  ties  of  consanguinity  are 
many  of  the  peoples  of  Asia,  nearly  all 
of  the  Europeans,  and  most  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  New  World.  Belonging  to 
the  same  great  branch  of  the  human 
family,  the  historic  race  of  modem  times, 
their  history  will  be  followed  with  a 
Uvelier  interest,  with  a  deeper  sympathy. 
After  the  purely  Semitic  and  Hamitic 
nations  ceased  their  growth  and  advance- 
ment, the  Aryans  progressed  rapidly  in 


the  essentials  of  a  high  civilization;  until 
it  can  be  truly  said  that  in  fiilfillment  of 
the  blessing  pronounced  by  Noah  upon 
his  sons  (Genesis  ix,  27),  "God  hath  en- 
larged Japheth,  and  he  dwelleth  in  the 
tents  of  Shem;  and  Canaan  is  his  ser- 
vant** 

Before  Egypt  had  come  to  the  notice 
of  the  nations;  while  the  great  city 
Babylon  existed  only  in  the  mind  of  its 
mighty  founder,  the  ancestors  of  the 
Aryan  peoples  of  to-day,  dwelt  in  a  com- 
paratively rude  and  savage  state,  in  that 
region  of  Persia  known  as  Bactria. 
Here  those  traits  were  developed,  which 
have  distinguished  the  Aryan  family  from 
all  others:— that  enterprise,  push,  and  pro- 
gress so  well  adapted  to  the  settlement 
of  new  countries  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  forces  of  nature. 

It  seems  strange  to  many  of  us,  who 
have  become,  perhaps,  in  family 
pride  to  think  of  a  relationship 
existing  between  us  and  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Persians,  and  others  ^f  the 
peoples  with  whom  we  have  out  a 
traditional  acquaintance;  but  the  studies 
of  mythology  and  comparative  philology 
have  taught  us  in  recent  years,  that  we 
have  had  a  common  origin  with  these 
peoples.  While  inhabiting  central  Asia, 
our  ancestors  possessed  a  regular  gov- 
ernment, had  a  high  regard  for  the 
family  relationship,  and  worshipped  the 
forces  of  nature.  The  researches  of 
learned  men  in  recent  times  have  brought 
to  light  the  fact  that  many  of  those  words, 
so  familiar  to  us  now,  had  their  origin  with 
this  people,  and  are  decidedly  similar 
among  the  various  branches  of  their  de- 
scendants. A  few  examples  should  be 
given. 

Their  word  **dahitur,**  meaning  **milk- 
maid,'*  shows  us  that  the  female  mem- 
bers of  the  family  milked  the  cows,  a 
custom,  by  the  way,  from  which  many  of 
their  descendants  have  departed.  From 
this  word  has  come  to  us  the  word 
**daughter,*'with  only  a  part  of  its  original 
meaning.  We.  can  trace  resemblances 
of  a  striking  character  in  the  household 
words  of  many  nations  of  Aryan  descent, 
proving  beyond  doubt  the  relationship 
existing  between  such  peoples.    One  of 
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the  most  familiar  instances  of  this  simi- 
larity IS  found  in  the  word  "father."  In 
the  Sanscrit  the  word  is  **pitri;**  in  the 
Persian,  **padar;"  in  the  Greek,  **pater,*' 
in  the  Latin,  "pater."  in  the  German, 
"vatcr;"  and  in  the  Spanish,  **padre.'* 

At  an  early  period  the  Aryans  scat- 
tered and  b^an  moving  westward.  The 
first  dividon  to  reach  Europe  was  the 
Celtic;  these  families  took  up  their 
abode  in  central  Europe,  whence  they 
were  driven  ferther  westward  by  the  next 
branch  of  the  Aryans,  the  Teutonic. 
Passing  into  Britain,  the  Celts  founded 
the  Irish,  .the  Scotch,  and  the  Welsh 
nations,  while  the  Teutons  maintained 
their  hold  upon  central  Europe.  These 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  German,  the 
the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Scandi- 
navian peoples  of  the  present.    The  last 


great  wave  of  emigration  to  Europe 
consisted  of  the  Slavonic  Aryans,  who 
settled  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe, 
and  founded  the  Russian  nation  of  the 
present. 

We  have  briefly  and  imperfectly  traced 
the  origin  and  early  development  of  pro- 
fene  history.  We  have  seen  how  God 
has  wrought  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth 
in  accordance  with  His  purposes.  We 
have  seen  how  He  has  so  worked  upon 
the  minds  of  men  as  to  bring  His  children 
to  those  lands  where  advancement  will 
mark  their  lives  and  success  crown  their 
efforts  to  serve  Him.  We  have  seen  how 
the  Gentile  nations  have  been  brought 
into  such  a  position  that  they  could  pre- 
pare for  the  establishment  of  God's 
work — the  ushering  in  of  the  dispensation 
of  the  fulness  of  times.        li^illard  Done, 


SPRING. 


Spring  has  come,  we've  so  much  longed  for, 
Spring,  glad  spring  is  here  again; 

List!  her  voice  is  on  the  hill-top, 
In  the  valley  and  the  plain. 

Glad  we  bid  adieu  to  winter, 
Long  he  held  his  cheeriess  reign 

Loosed  for  aye,  his  icy  fetters, 
Mother  earth  breathes  free  again. 

Snowy  wreaths  and  robes  of  whiteness 
Russet  garb,  and  garments  grey. 

Earth  has  doffed  for  one  of  brightest 
Green  and  gold,  with  sprigs  of  May. 

Flowers  springing  on  the  hillside, 

Violets  blooming  m  the  dell, 
Yellow  cowslip>s  in  the  meadows, 

Of  the  joyous  springtime  tell. 


Wild  vines,  beautiful  and  trailing. 

Budding  leaves  and  mossy  turf, 
Every  gem,  with  life  now  swelling, 

Tell  us  of  a  higher  birth. 

Song  birds  too,  have  come  to  greet  us, 
List!  the  notes  of  love  they  raise. 

Shall  our  human  hearts  be  silent, 
When  all  nature's  song  is  praise? 

Can  our  tongues  refuse  to  utter. 

Language  of  a  joyous  trust, 
To  the  wisdom  that  created. 

Such  bright  beauty  out  of  dust? 

No!  let's  breathe  the  song  of  heaven, 
"Peace  on  earth  good  will  to  men" 
Tarry  not  from  mom  till  evening. 
Doing  good  where'er  we  can. 

L,  M.  Heivtin^s, 


•6« 


TO  HAVE  THEE  NEAR. 

'Tis  happiness  to  have  thee  near, 

Because  my  love,  thou  art  so  dear. 
A  simple  glance  from  thy  deep  eye, 

A  lingering  soft  and  soothing  sigh — 
A  touch,  perchance,  from  thy  dear  hand. 

Will  my  whole  heart  and  soul  expand, 
And  smooth  each  sorrow  from  my  brow- 

With  joy  intense  ray  life  endow. 
'Tis  happiness  to  have  thee  near. 

Because,  my  love,  thou  art  so  dear. 


G.   L.  B. 
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It  is  a  fact  well-known  to  students  of 
natural  science,  that  many  small  animab 
possess  the  truly  wonderful  power  of 
producing  light  within  or  upon  their  own 
bodies.  Those  who  have  sailed  in  tropi- 
cal seas  have  brought  news  of  swarms  of 
phosphorescent  organisms,  which  at  times 
fill  the  water,  so  that  by  night  the  ocean 
appears  to  be  of  itself  luminous;  and  the 
spectacle  is  so  grand  a  one  that  it  has 
suggested  a  comparison  with  molten 
gold.  But  we  need  not  go  so  far  in 
search  of  examples  of  animal  light;  this 
peculiar  luminosity  is  not  confined  to 
ocean  residents  only,  nor  to  inhabitants 
of  the  tropics.  Temperate  climes  fur- 
nish us  with  several  illustrations  of 
living  lamps,  principally  among  insects. 

The  fire-fly  is  familiar  to  all.  Along 
the  banks  of  streams,  or  in  marshes  and 
damp  meadows,  countless  thousands  of 
these  flitting  lights  may  be  seen  during 
summer  nights.  One  of  the  largest  of 
the  fire-fly  family  is  represented  greatly 
magnified  in  figure  i. 
This  species  is  not  un- 
/  known  in  Utah,  though 

its  home  is  near  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  our 
^country.  It  is  the 
Phoiuris  Petmsylvan- 
icuSf  3L  member  of  the 
coleoptera  or  beetle 
family.  When  full 
grown  the  insect  is 
Fig.  I.  about     half    an    inch 

long.  Its  prevailing  color  is  yellowish, 
with  variations  of  darker  hue,  mostly  in 
the  form  of  poorly  defined  lines.  The 
light  emitted  by  the  phoiuris  is  very 
bright.  Often  have  I  watched  with  ad- 
miration vast  swarms  of  these  insects 
along  the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey,  darting  with  brilliant  and  oft 
recurring  flashes  in  a  way  to  suggest  a 
shower  of  blazing  meteors. 

Another  fire-fly,  comparatively  com- 
mon in  the  middle  and  western  states  is 
the  Phoiuris  pyralis\  this  is  smaller  than 
the  preceding;  in  general  color  it  is 
darker,  being  of  a  brownish  hue,  in  parts 
shading  into  black;  pale  yellow  variations 
heighten  the  effect. 


The  European  fire-flies  belong  to  the 
Lampyridae,  an  important  division  of  the 
beetle  family.  Among  these  the  lumi- 
nous organs  are-  well  developed  on  cer- 
tain of  ttie  abdominal  segments.  Not 
only  the  adult  beetles  (imagos),  but  also 
the  larvae,  and  even  the  eggs  are  lumi- 
nous. The  commonest  and  best  known 
examples  of  European  luminous  beetles 
are  Lampyris  notiluca^  and  Lampyris 
spUndidula,  In  each  of  these  divisions, 
the  females  are  wingless;  a  pair  of  scales 
only  marking  the  ordinary  places  of 
attachment  of  the  elytra.  These  wing- 
less females,  and  the  larvae"  are  known 
under  the  common  name  of  glow  womis. 
Figure  2  represents  the  male  of  Lam- 
pyris noHluca\  figure  3  shows  the  female 
of  the  same  species.  As  is 
usual  among  light-giving  in- 
sects, the  female  lampyris 
'•  emits  the  brighter  light  In 
general  outline,  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  adult 
female  and  the  larva.  In 
figure  4  the  latter  is  shown 
in  the  act  of  entering  a  snail  shell;  this 
illustrates  a  characteristic  habit  of  the 
larvae,  they  delighting  to  feed  on  the 
juicy  bodies  of  land  molluscs. 

The  light  of  the  glow-worm  is  of  a  pale 

greenish   kind,  and  of  an  intensity  far 

greater  than  the  radiance  of  the  fire-fly. 

It  is  a  favorite  pastime  with  English  boys 

to  capture  a  lot  of  glow-worms,  and  place 

them  with  moist  leaves  on 

J   their  hat  brims;  a  dozen  of 

the  larvae,  shining  together, 

will     shed     an      attractive 

X  brightness  about  the  head  of 

^  the  captor. 

5^     Figurfc  5  is  a  sketch  of  the 

adult    male     of     Lampyris 

Fig-  3-      splendidula\  figure  6  shows 

the  female  of  the  same.    These  are  also 

included  under  the  comprehensive  name 

of  glow-worms. 

A  few  examples  of  light-giving  insects 
are  to  be  met  with  among  a  different  class 
of  beetles,  the  elaterids  or  spring  beetles. 
A  fineexampje  of  such  is  found  in  the  light- 
ning spring  beetle  illustrated  in  figure  7. 
This  insect  is  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
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length;  the  chief  luminous  organs  appear    hemiptera,  or  bugs;  of  these  the  lantern 


as  a  pair  of  yellow  knob-like  projections, 
one  on  either  side  of  the  thorax;  some 
light  is  emitted,  however,  from  the  lower 
surface  of  the  abdominal  segments. 

The  Pyrophorous  beetles  are  strong 
light  producers;  these,  however,  are 
mostly  of  tropical  or  semi-tropical  habitat. 
One  of  the  most  brilliant  of  them  is  the 
Pyrophorous  nociilucus,  represented  in 
figures;  this  is  to  be 
found  in  Brazil  and 
the  West  Indies;  in 
\jJ^\\V.\  „iiJ^^  ^^  \^tt^r  place  it  is 

I  called  by  the  natives 
cucuyo.  This  beetle 
commonly    known 
Fig-  4-  as  the  fire-beetle  is 


flies  of  Brazil  stand  first.    Next  to  these 
cpme  the  Fulgora  candelaria  or  candle 
flies  (figure  9)  found  in  East  India  and 
China.    Travelers,  in  these  parts  relate 
that  the  candle  v, 
flies    give    very 
powerful       illu- 
mination;     and 
that     they    are 
there  an  article 
of    sale.       The  ' 
insect  is  green- 
ish   or    orange 
yellow,      with 
many     veined 
wings.  The  head  ^'^^-7- 

is  terminated  by  a  long  and  curved  pro- 


nearly  one  and  three  quarter  inches  long,  jection 

of  a  dark  brown  color.    On  the  thorax  Much  speculation  has  been  indulged  in 

are  see  two  convex  oval  lanterns;  these  by    naturalists  regarding   the    mode   of 

shine  brilliantly  at  times,  as  do  also  other  light  production  among  luminous  insects, 

luminous  organs  at  the  junction  of  the  Experiments  have  been  made,  provmg 


thorax  and  the  abdomen.    So  radiant  is 

the  light  of  the  fire-beetles  that  the  in- 

ects  are  used  as  toilet  ornaments  by  the 

ladies  of  Vera  Cruz.      Of 

these  livmg   gems    Louis 

jf   Figuier  has  said,  "Strange 

jewels!    which  must    be 

M I  (K    ^^<^.  which  must  be  bathed 

I  iVi/KN  twice  a  day;  and  must  be 


that  the  luminosity  is  in  some  way  asso- 
ciated with  a  chemical  process  of  oxida- 
tion; for  the  light  becomes  greatly  in- 
creased if  the  insect  be  placed  in  pure 
oxygen;  whereas  it  is 
entirely  quenched  in 
hydrogen,  carbon  diox- 
ide, nitrogen,  and  other 
inert  gasses.  The  power 


incessantly  taken  care  of    of  emitting  light  is  to  a 
\^>brj       to    prevent     them     from    great  degree  under  con- 
dying.    The  Indians  catch 


Fig.  5  ,     ^  

these  insects  by  balancing  hot  coals  in 
the  air,  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  to  attract 
them,  which  proves  that  the  light  which 
these  msects  diffuse  is  to  attract.  Once 
in  the  hands  of  the  women,  the  cucuyos 
are  shut  up  in  little  cages  of  very  fine 
wire,  and  fed  on  fragments 
•^of  sugar  cane.  When  the 
Mexican  ladies  wish  to  adorn 
f  themselves  with  these  living 
j!«3^  diamonds,  they  place  them 
#  Pis  in  little  bags  of  light  tulle, 
which  they  arrange  with  taste 
Fig.  6.  on  their  skirts.  There  is 
another  way  of  mounting   the  cucuyos. 


trol  of  the  insect's  will; 
when  the  creature  is 
feeding  or  asleep  no' 
light  is  given,  and  the 
greatest  brilliancy  is  as- 
sociated with  activity  of 
body. 

Professors  Young  and 
Langley,  both  noted 
physicists  and  astrono- 
mers have  tested  experimentally  the 
nature  of  the  fire-fly's  light;  they  find  it 
to  be  almost  devoid  of  heating  or  actinic 
power.  Though  we  cannot  fathom  the 
entire  purpose  of  the  Creator  in  endow- 
ing certain  animals  with  power  of  becom- 


Fig.  8. 


They  pass  a  pin  without  hurting  them  ing  self-luminous  at  will,  we  may  believe 

under  the  thorax,  and  stick  this  pin  in  it  to  be  one  of  His  designs  to  aid  the 

their  hair."  creatures  in    finding   their    mates.      In 

There  are  some  light-givers  among  the  nearly  all  instances  the  light  emitted  by 
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the  female  far  exceeds  that  of  the  male, 
and  especially  marked  is  this  difference 
in  species  of  which  the  females  are  wing- 
less. At  one  time  it  was  believed  that 
the  male  glow-worm  gave  no  light  at  all; 


Fig.  9. 
this  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  how- 
ever, though  the  luminous  organs  are 
but  slightly  developed.  Mr.  J.  G.  Wood 
states  that  he  once  captured  a  male  glow- 
worm on  the  wing  with  both  of  his  lamps 

lighted.  /.  E.   Talmage. 

« 

THE  WORLD  OVER. 
The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  is  now  composed  of  three 
hundred  and  thirty-two  members,  elected 
every  two  years  by  the  popular  vote  of 
the  Congressional  Districts  of  each  State. 
The  apportionment  of  1882  gave  the 
House  three  hundred  and  twenty-five 
members,  but  the  adding,  since  then,  of 
six  new  states  added  seven  new  members, 
bringing  the  total  up  to  three  hundred 
and  thirty^two.  Besides  this  number 
there  are  three  Delegates  from  the  Terri- 
tories. They  are  not  entitled  to  vote  on 
any  measure,  but  are  allowed  to  speak  on 
some .  measures  that  come  before  the 
House.  The  Representatives  and  Dele- 
gates each  receive  five  thousand  dollars  a 


year  and  mileage  to  and  from  their  homes. 
The  new  apportionment  made  by  the 
late  census  will  increase  the  membership 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty-six.  There  is 
a  great  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
propriety  of  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  House.  The  older  coun- 
tries of  Eurppe  have  large  legislative  as- 
semblies. The  Austrian  House  of 
Representative  has  three  hundred  and 
fifty-three  members.  The  Danish  Folkt- 
ing  one  hundred  and  two  members,  yet 
Denmark  has  only  a  little  over  two  mill- 
ion population.  The  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  has  fi\t.  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  members  and  the  Senate  three  hun- 
dred. The  German  Reichstag  has  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  members 
whose  term  of  office  is  three  years.  The 
British  House  of  Commons  consists  of 
six  hundred  and  seventy  members  and 
the  House  of  Lords  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven.  The  Italian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  has  five  hundred  and  three 
members,  two  hundred  and  seventy  of 
whom  are  appointed  for  life. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  the  great  African 
explorer,  is  of  Welsh  birth  and  an  Ameri- 
can by  adoption.  He  is  of  medium 
height,  nther  broad  shouldered,  but  bent 
with  the  weight  of  forty  nine  years.  He 
has  a  pleasant,  intellectual  face  and  his 
hair  and  mustache  areas  white  as  slacked 
lime.  Twenty-three  years  of  African 
life  has  broken  his  constitution.  He 
knows  the  geography  of  Africa  better 
than  any  living  man  and  is  withal  a  very 
pleasant  talker.  His  wife,  Dorothy  Ten- 
nant  Stanley,  is  quite  celebrated  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  and  is  an  artist  of 
no  small  ability.  She  delights  in  street 
Arab  types  and  has  won  some  fame  by 
her  pictures. 

Within  sixty  two  years  Mexico  has  had 
fiflyfour  presidents,  one    regency,  and 
one  empire,  and  nearly  every  change  o# 
government  has  been  effected  by  violence. 

In  Paris,  out  of  the  two  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  residents,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  one  in  eighteen,  or  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand,  live  on  charity, 
with  a  tendency  towards  crime;  in  Lon- 
don, the  tendency  is  one  in  thirty. 
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Every  year  a  layer  of  the  entire  sea, 
fourteen  feet  thick,  is  taken  up  into  the 
douds;  the  winds  bear  it  into  the  land 
and  the  water  comes  down  in  rain  upon 
the  fields,  to  flow  back  through  the  rivers 
of  the  earth. 

One  half  the  people  bom  die  before  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

The  Pnnce  of  Wales  is  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  King  Alfred,  being  the  thirty- 
third  great-grandson;  thus  the  English 
throne  has  remained  in  the  same  family 
for  over  one  thousand  years. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  population  of  the 
United  States  was  only  seventeen  million 
six  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  twenty.  The  census 
cost  Ihe  government  eight  hu«ired  and 
thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  dollars.  The  census  of 
1890  gives  the  population,  not  including 
the  Indians  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska,  at  sixty-two  million  five  hundred 
thousand;  and  the  taking  of  the  census 
cost  over  three  million  dollars. 


The  total  Indian  population  in  the 
United  States  is  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  five. 
The  population  of  Alaska  is  thirty-seven 
thousand. 

De  Quincy  said  it  was  one  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  Hfe  that  one  must  read  thou- 
sands of  books  only  to  discover  that  one 
need  not  have  read  them. 

A  new  venture  is  the  raising  of  skunks 
by  Fred  Clark,  of  Mt  Morris,  New  York. 
His  skunk  farm  is  stocked  with  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  skunks,  and  he  expects 
very  soon  that  this  number  wiH  be  in- 
creased to  one  thousand  or  more.  Mr. 
Clark  is  able  by  some  mysterious  power 
to  handle  the  skunks  without  being 
tainted  with  their  peculiar  odor.  He  sells 
the  furs  to  New  York  dealers  at  good 
prices. 

* 'Language  is  a  solemn  thing,**  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  once  declared.  ''It 
grows  out  of  life — out  of  its  agonies  and 
ecstasies,  its  wants  and  its  weariness." 

Ken  Denys. 
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^  writing  of  the  Bible  for  readers  of 
The  Contributor,  my  object  is  to  en- 
courage a  greater  familiarity  with  it,  not 
^^y  as  a  book,  but  with  a  knowledge  of 
Its  contents,  which  may  contribute  much 
to  the  happmess  and  welfare  of  society, 
both  individually  and  collectively.  I  am 
sensible,  however,  that,  while  my  aim 
(  may  be  laudable,  my  hopes  of  succeed- 

;  ing  may  be   comparatively  groundless. 

The  Bible  has  had  the  eulogy  and  criti- 
y  asm  of  ages;  the  believer  has  urged  its 

claims,  while  the  unbeliever  has  con- 
temptuously disr^^rded  them;  and 
nothing  has  been  left  unsaid,  that 
learning  and  eloquence  could  say  Jn  its 
defense,  as  containing  the  word  otGod. 
All  this,  however,  may  not  deter  me 
from  stating  a  few  facts  worth  repeating. 

Fiist— a  word  of  its  history. 

The  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
compilation  of  the  Bible,  are  alone  suffi- 
cient to  excite  the  admiration,  as  well  as 


the  conviction,  of  the  believer.  The 
version  of  the  bible  now  most  in  use, 
called  King  James*  translation,  was  made 
by  his  command.  Forty-seven  distin- 
guished scholars  were  appointed  for  the 
purpose;  they  were  divided  into  six 
classes,  among  which  were  distributed 
the  books  and  manuscripts  to  be  prepared 
for  compilation.  Each  individual  tran- 
slated all  the  books  allotted  to  him. 
The  whole  class  then  compared  all  the 
translations,  and  adopted  the  readings 
agreed  upon  by  the  majority.  The  book 
thus  finished  was  sent  to  each  of  the 
other  classes  for  their  examination. 
Three  years  were  spent  in  this  part  of 
the  work.  Copies  were  then  sent  to  Lon- 
don, one  from  each  of  the  several  classes, 
and  then  a  committee  of  six  consisting  of 
one  member  from  each  of  the  six  classes 
reviewed  the  whole,  which  was,  last  of  all, 
reviewed  again  by  two  learned  bishops. 
Smith  and  Bilson,  at  Winchester. 
All  that  learning  could  do  to  present  to 
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the  world  a  book  in  the  English  language 
that  would  correctly  interpret  the  mean- 
ing and  intent  of  its  several  authors,  was 
done.  Money  and  scholarship  were 
lavished  upon  the  accomplishment  of  that 
work.  By  the  employment  of  like 
means  many  millions  of  copies  have  been 
published  and  distributed  over  almost 
the  entire  world,  in  all  the  languages  of  civi- 
lized life.  No  other  book  can  be  named  that 
will  compare  with  this,  for  the  interest  it 
has  with  a  great  share  of  the  human  race; 
that  has  been  able  to  establish  such  a 
strong  traditional  faith  in  its  excellence 
and  purity,  and  its  actual  necessity  for 
the  development  and  happiness  of  the 
human  soul,  of  all  classes  and  in  all 
countries. 

The  Bible  is,  above  all  others,  the 
world's  book.  In  every  nook  and  comer 
of  the  earth  to  which  civilization  has  ac- 
cess, and  where  humanity  dwells,  it  has 
been  circulated  as  affording  the  light  of 
heaven  for  benighted  man.  The  efforts 
put  forth  to  accomplish  this,  indicate  full 
well  the  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held, 
as  being  a  universal  panacea  for  all  the 
ills  of  the  human  race  It  must  be  a 
wonderful  book  to  have  such  a  world- 
wide significance!  There  is  no  reader  in 
all  our  broad  land  that  may  not  investi- 
gate its  claims  for  such  recognition. 

A  copy  is  before  us !  let  us  look  at  it. 
It  appears  too  voluminous  to  commit  to . 
memory,  and  possibly  to  some  this  may 
be  an  objectionable  feature;  but  we  open 
it,  and  find  these  objections  removed.  It 
is  a  work  of  many  authors,  brief  and 
comprehensive  in  their  relation  of  the 
most  important  events  of  human  experi- 
ence, in  connection  with  divine  interposi- 
tion. We  fird  not  only  two  separate 
books  called  the  Old  Testament  and 
New  Testament^  each  treating  of  a  par- 
ticular age  and  dispensation,  but  these 
books  are  made  up  of  sixty  six  other 
books  by  various  authors,  and  these  are 
divided  again  into  one  thousand  one 
hundred  and  eighty- nine  chapters,  and 
these  chapters  into  .thirty  thousand  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  verses.  This 
arrangement  adapts  the  reading  to  the 
weakest  minds,  and  verse  by  verse,  or 
chapter  by  chapter,  this  world's  treasure 


of  knowledge  may  become  the  golden 
riches  of  every  mind;  this  store-house  of 
the  knowledge  of  God,  the  heritage  of 
all  who  dedre  it. 

How  well  do  I  remember,  that  it  was 
verse  by  verse  and  chapter  by  chapter, 
my  youthful  mind  was  stored  with  its 
beautiful  truths;  how  father  and  mother 
gathered  the  family  circle  every  morning 
to  read  the  Bible,  each  one  taking  his 
turn  in  reading  a  verse  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter;  how  father  would  explain 
and  simplify  to  our  minds  that  which  we 
had  been  reading,  then  offer  the  fervent 
family  prayer  to  God  before  we  came 
to  the  breakfast  table;  how,  when  we 
were  of  sufficient  age  to  attend  the  Sun- 
day School,  we  learned  by  chapters  tbose 
sacred  Bilfte  truths,  and  those  most  pro- 
ficient were  rewarded  for  their  diligent 
study  of  the  scriptures  ! 

Those  holy  truths  of  the  Bible  ac- 
quired in  those  blessed  days  can  never 
be  forgotten;  days  when  parents  had 
time  and  disposition  to  encourage  their 
children  in  the  love  of  that  which  would 
lead  them  in  paths  of  righteousness,  ^d 
secure  to  them  the  peace  of  heaven. 
Would  to  God  there  were  more  such 
fathers  and  mothers  to-day,  making  an 
eternal  impress  upon  the  minds  of  their 
children,  that  would  cause  them  in  all  life's 
journey  to  bless  and  honor  the  names  of 
father  and  mother,  and  have  rever- 
ence for  Him  who  is  Father  of  us  all! 

No  wonder  then,  that  "as  the  twig  is 
bent  the  tree  is  inclined,"  and  that  I  am 
a  believer  in  the  Bible,  not  merely  be- 
cause it  was  the  tradition  of  my  fathers, 
but  because  of  being  made  personally  ac- 
quainted with  its  truths,  many  of  which 
have  been  tested  in  my  life's  experience, 
and  caused  faith  to  ripen  into  complete 
assurance. 

As  to  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  they 
are  historical,  biographical,  statutory, 
propl^ic,  inspirational,  instructive,  and 
are  in  all  respects  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  and  for  correction  in  right- 
eousness, leading  men  to  the  knowledge 
of  God. 

The  early  ages  of  the  world  would  be 
comparatively  a  blank  in  history,  were  it 
not  for  its  pages.    We  are  greatly  in- 
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debted  to  that  grand  historian,  the 
prophet  Moses,  who  furnished  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Bible.  Brought 
up  as  he  was  in  the  court  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  educated  to  be  the  associ- 
ate of  the  kings  with  access  to  all  the 
record  archives  of  the  past,  and  finally 
under  the  direct  inspiration  of  Jehovah, 
he  was  of  all  men  qualified  to  leave  a 
faithful  record  of  important  events  to 
his  time.  He  was  the  great  legislator  of 
his  age,  which  was  some  sixteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  God 
was  his  personal  prompter.  By  his  hand 
was  written  the  code  of  laws  that  was  to 
be  the  Hebrew's  guide  until  the  Messiah 
should  come  to  introduce  a  higher  order 
of  things;  the  law  by  Moses  only  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  school-master  to 
bring  them  to  Christ,  or  rather  to  pre- 
pare them  as  a  people  to  receive  the 
Lord  of  the  vineyard  when  he  should 
come  unto  his  own.  That  code  of  laws 
for  the  admistration  of  Justice  between 
man  and  his  fellow-man  has  been  recog- 
nized by  all  civilized  nations  as  the 
foundation  of  moral  integrity  and  sound 
social  philosophy. 

Leaving  him  and  his  day  of  wonders 
and  mighty  miracles  wrought  in  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Hebrew  people  from 
slavery  and  bondage,  and  giving  them 
possession  of  a  land  of  promise  for  their 
mheritance,  we  trace  along  the  fiirther 
history  of  that  favored  people  and  find 
inspired  prophets  continually  among 
them,  urging  the  importance  of  £adthfiilly 
keepmg  the  law  Moses  had  left  them; 
and  those  prophets  each  in  turn  writing 
the  history  of  his  experiences  and  God's 
dealings  with  their  people,  through  many 
hundreds  of  years  in  which  they  became 
a  great  nation,  building  temples  to  God, 
and  suppressing  the  idolatry  of  nations 
around  them. 

These  prophets  and  inspired  writers 
were  evidently  the  favorites  of  heaven. 
The  angels  ministered  to  them  and  they, 
like  Moses,  weremediiuns  through  whom 
God  made  known  his  will  to  man,  and 
were  oft-times  protected  by  miraculous 
manifestations  of  Omnipotent  power. 
Fire  could  not  bum  them,  the  ferocious 
'lions  could  not  devour  them,  and  when 


hunted  for  destruction  they  could  not  be 
found. 

God,  through  them,  ever  honored  the 
testimony  of  those  who  had  gone  bdbre, 
and  urged  the  keeping  of  the  law  as  the 
great  duty  of  the  people  until  Shiloh 
should  come,  who  was  to  be  the  ruler, 
king,  and  redeemer 

We  finally  come  to  the  Christian  era, 
th^  history  of  which  may  be  found  more 
fully  written  in  the  l>ooks  of  the  New 
Testament  by  those  who  participated  in 
the  doings  of  that  eventful  epoch. 

The  New  Testament  dispensation,  one 
relating  to  the  meridian  of  time  and  its 
wonderful  events,  very  properly  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  two  grand  divisions  of 
biblical  history.  As  to  its  truth  there  is 
abundant  testimony.  The  law  of  heaven 
is  that  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  be 
sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  every 
word  of  God;  but  to  this,  more  than 
a  score  of  writers  have  been  admitted  as 
competent  witnesses,  by  accepting  theu- 
writings  as  canonical,  and  compiling  them, 
and  every  Christian  believer  is  bound  to 
give  them  full  faith  and  credence. 

This  dispensation  treats  of  an  event 
and  its  attendant  conditions,  which  only 
transpire  once  in  the  history  of  the ' 
world;  an  event  well  appointed  to  the 
meridian  of  time,  as  the  only  one  with 
virtue  and  power  to  affect  the  entu-e 
human  race — reaching  back  to  the  first 
man,  and  down  to  the  last  man  that  has 
had  or  ever  shall  have  a  home  on  this 
telestial  world;  an  event  premeditated 
and  determined  before  the  world  was.  , 

The  time  has  arrived;  one  of  the  first 
three  of  the  God's  in  Heaven — God  the 
Son,  is  to  visit  earth!  He  partakes  ot 
the  nature  of  man,  is  made  fiesh,  and, 
as  man,  dwells  among  men.  Ample 
preparations  are  made  for  his  advent  as 
a  royal  personage.  Messengers  are  sent 
to  earth  to  herald  the  time  of  his  coming, 
and  those  who  should  go  before  him 
were  set  apart  to  await  the  master's  call, 
to  do  his  royal  pleasure. 

he,  this  king  of  kmgs,  this  Lord  of 
Lords,  leaves  his  royal  home  on  high  and 
condescends  to  the  humblest  condition  of 
human  existence;  he  becomes  the  menial 
babe  of  Bethlehem,  bom  in  a  manger  I 
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No  garnished  home  was  vouchsafed  as 
a  welcome  to  the  royal  advent.  And 
why  so  ?  Was  this  one  of  the  stipulated 
conditions  ?  verily  !  He  must  fathom  the 
depths  of  human  sorrow,  as  well  as  scale 
the  heights  of  human  happiness!  He 
must,  to  fill  his  mission,  comprehend,  by 
his  own  experience,  every  possible  con- 
dition of  human  frailty;  he  was  to  be 
man's  Redeemer  from  those  conditions, 
even  from  death  itself.  And  in  all  this 
experience  he  maintained  his  divine 
character  as  God.  "God  is  love" — ^and 
every  word,  every  act  of  his,  through 
life's  career,  were  but  exhibitions  of  that 
divine  quality  which  must  be  supreme 
with  him  who  would  be  a  God.  He 
went  about  doing  good — the  good  that 
only  love  could  prompt:  healing  the  sick, 
casting  out  evil  spirits,  causing  the  blind 
to  see,  the  deaf  to  hear,  the  lame  to 
walk,  and  even  the  dead  to  live,  while 
the  hungry,  by  his  miraculous  power, 
were  fed  with  bread  and  wine. 

All  this  was  incidental  to  the  great  fea- 
ture of  his  earth's  mission  These  were 
only  so  many  unmistakable  evidences 
of  his  being  what  he  claimed  to  be — 
the  Son  of  God — with  power  to  fill  his 
'  mission,  which  was  to  release  man  from 
his  bondage  of  sin  and  death,  and  plant 
him  in  the  realms  of  eternal  life. 

While  by  tfiese  acts  of  mercy  and 
kindness  he  exhibited  love  for  his  fellow 
man,  he  was  no  less  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  he  came  not  to  do  his  own  will,  but 
that  of  him  who  sent  him;  we  find  him, 
because  of  having  partaken  of  the  nature 
of  man,  submitting  to  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  Father  that  relates  to  man, 
and  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  say  in 
truth:  **I  am  the  way,  the  truth  and  the 
life,  walk  ye  in  it;"  or,  in  other  words, 
**come  follow  my  example,  do  as  I  have 
done,  keep  my  law  as  I  have  kept  my 
Fathers — and  observing  these  conditions 
you  shall  have  my  favor,  as  I,  on  like 
conditions,  have  my  Father's  favor;  a'nd 
he  that  thus  secures  my  love  shall  have  the 
love  of  my  Father  also."  This  is  love 
of  God — that  ye  keep  his  command- 
ments. 

Thus  we  discover  that  this  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation  was  far  in  advance  of 


any  former  one.  They  were  dispensa- 
tions of  law  and  justice,  and  the  people 
who  received  them  were  required  to  ob- 
serve all  things  written  in  the  law  or  be 
cursed,  and  the  decree  was  'the  soul 
that  sinneth  shall  die; "  but  now  when 
the  God  of  love  appears  in  person  with 
the  law  of  grace  and  mercy,  the  procla- 
mation b  made  to  all  men:  "Repent, 
and  you  may  live!"  **Love  me,  and 
keep  my  commandments,"  is  all  that  is 
required  to  secure  the  everlasting  favor 
of  God. 

The  Christ  Jesus  sets  himself  about  this 
very  work,  and  in  the  same  way  re- 
quired of  all  others.  He  calls  upon  his 
fore-runner,  who  had  been  preaching  and 
baptizing  in  his  name  in  ail  the  regions 
round  about  Jordan  to  baptize  him,  his 
Master,  also.  This  all  was  a  surprise  to 
the  devout  preacher  and  prophet,  who 
demurred  to  such  an  act.  No  act  of  his 
should  be  construed  to  a  recognition  that 
Jesus  was  a  sinner  and  needed  baptism. 
The  kind  persuasive  words  of  Jesus,  that 
it  behoved  him,  like  all  others,  as  he  had 
partaken  of  the  nature  of  man,  to  fulfill 
all  righteousness,  by  keeping  the  law, 
prevailed  with  that  acknowledged  I^;al 
administrator,  and  he  led  Jesus  the 
Savior,  down  into  the  water  and  baptized 
him.  The  act  was  approved  by  God  the 
Father,  who  sent  down  the  Holy  Ghost 
to  minister  to  him,  with  the  declaration 
that  Jesus  was  the  beloved  Son,  and  that 
with  the  act  performed  he  was  well 
pleased. 

This  lesson  of  implicit  obedience  on 
the  part  of  an  ever -dutiful  Son  is  one  not 
only  to  be  admired,  but  to  be  practically 
observed  by  every  son  and  daughter  of 
Adam  in  whom  all  died;  but  now  by 
doing  the  works  that  Jesus  did,  may  all 
be  made  alive — ^the  fruits  of  his  redeem- 
ing power. 

xHis  ministry  was  brief  after  the  period 
of  this  divine  recognition  to  the  time  of 
the  final  consummation  of  his  sacrificial 
offering  as  full  atonement  for  the  sins  of 
the  world.  Only  about  three  years  were 
spent  in  calling  his  disciples,  and  placing 
his  apostles  in.  charge  of  the  work  he 
was  so  soon  to  leave,  demanding  of  them 
that  they  should  spread  the  news  of  his 
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mission  in  all  the  world,  teaching  all 
nations  and  baptizing  them  in  his  name, 
with  the  promise  that  he  would  be  with 
them  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Learn- 
ing that  his  end  was  nigh  he  completed 
the  necessary  arrangments  and  suffered 
himself  to  be  lead  to  his  death  on  cal- 
vary—the culmination  of  his  labors  here 
in  the  great  plan  of  redemption.  The 
ofiering  was  complete.  No  greater  love 
was  ever  found;  he  gave  his  life  for 
man,  both  friend  and  foe! 

Having  done  as  others  do— laid  his 
body  down  to  rest,  he  in  spirit  went  to 
spirit-land  to  the  prison  houses  of  the 
dead,  and  there  proclaimed  liberty  to  the 
captive,  life  to  the  dead.  True  to  his 
own  sacred  pledge,  that  if  he  laid  his 
body  down  he  would  take  it  up  again; 
that  if  his  temple  was  destroyed  he 
would  build  it  again  in  three  days,  on  the 
third  day  angels  came  to  his  relief. 

His  work  accomplished,  a  strict  charge 
given  to  his  disciples  to  continue  in  the 
ministry  and  feed  the  flock  that  he  was 
about  to  leave,  he  was,  in  the  presence  of 
friends,  and  escorted  by  angels,  received 
up  into  heaven,  and  taken  out  of  their 
sight  with  the  promine  that  as  they  had 
seen  him  go  up  into  heaven,  so  he  would 
in  like  manner  come  again.  Most  glori- 
ous promise! 

I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  some  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  this  won- 
derful personage  and  his  divine  mission. 


as  upon  these  we  find  grounded  all  the 
evidences  of  those  whose  writings  consti- 
tute the  New  Testament.  And  it  was  in 
view  of  this  same  character  and  mission 
that  all  holy  men  of  God  had  spoken  as 
they  were  moved  upon  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  as  evidenced,  also,  by  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

All  scripture  therefore  is  now  claimed 
to  be  profitable  either  for  doctrine,  in- 
struction, or  correction  in  righteousness. 
5.   W,  Richards, 


Not  Rest,  but  Change  of  Occupa- 
tion.— As  for  the  feeling  that  .we  need 
rest,  rest,  rest,  it  is  often  a  fallacious  one. 
It  is  action  which  makes  muscle.  Often 
we  suffer  from  rest.  A  change  of  occu- 
pation is  what  we  most  need,  as  a  rule, 
and  the  relief  hours  of  an  active  person 
turn  out  to  be  very  intelligent.  We  must 
rest,  but  we  need  not  lose  our  electricity, 
which  the  will,  the  thought,  can  com- 
mand at  all  times,  and  which  ought  to  be 
on  guard,  like  an  orderly,  to  summon  us 
when  we  should  become  alert.  Head 
aches  evaporate  if  we  must  exert  our- 
selves for  those  we  love;  and  ill-temper 
cannot  flourish  unless  we  have  idleness 
in  which  to  reflect  upon  the  motes  belong- 
ing to  some  one  else.  There  are  women 
who  labor  day  by  day  in  hunger  and  des- 
pair. It  seems  as  if  others  might  labor 
m  comfort  and  health,  instead  of  sitting 
down  to  lassitude  and  sighs. 


APRIL. 

A  half  blown  bud  dropped  by  the  hand  of  Spring 
On  earth's  cold  bosom — fragrant,  wet  with  dew, 
And  white — ^with  mists  of  bloom  slow  drifting  through 
The  folded  petals — token  sweet  to  bring 
To  earth's  cold  heart  such  memories  as  cling 
Round  love  crowned  hours;  and  as  she  hears  anew 
The  tender  message  breathed  in  trembling  hue 
And  soft- voiced  perfume — ^love,  awakening, 
Thrills  her  chilled  pulses,  and  with  suiden  glow 
At  the  old  tale  thus  tenderly  confessed — 
She  presses  the  fair  flower  to  her  breast. 
And  in  the  glimpse  of  deeper  blooms  that  show 
Through  out-crushed  petals  in  its  heart  at  rest. 
Sees  dreams  of  what  her  future  life  shall  know. 

Josephine  Spencet . 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lakb  City, 


April,    1891. 


HENRY   M.    STANLEY. 

The  recent  appearance  of  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Stanley  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  his 
personal  account,  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Theatre,  before  a  large  and  intelli- 
gent audience,  of  his  twenty-three  years* 
life  and  experience  intCentral  Africa,  have 
aroused  a  new  interest  amongst  all  classes 
of  citizens,  in  his  wonderhil  work. 

Mr.  Stanley,  in  an  entrancing  lecture  of 
two  hours  duration,  told  the  circum- 
stances of  his  first  meeting  with  James 
Gordon  Bennett  and  the  resultant  finding 
of  Dr.  Livingstone  in  Central  Africa;  the 
incidents  of  their  joint  investigations  and 
discoveries  and  Di*.  Livingstone's  subse- 
quent death;  the  perilous  explorations  of 
the  Victoria  Nyanza.  He  then  recounted 
the  appalling  story  of  the  fall  of  Khar- 
toum, the  death  of  the  heroic  Gordon, 
the  helplessness  of  Emin  Pasha,  Gover- 
nor of  Equatoria,  forsaken  and  abandoned 
in  the  heart  of  the  Soudan,  and  of  his  pite- 
ous appeals  that  touched  the  whole 
world;  how  a  feyv  rich  and  large-hearted 
Scotchmen  and  Englishmen  subscribed  a 
large  sum  which  was  doubled  by  a  dona- 
tion from  the  Egyptian  Government, 
which  money  was  placed  in  his  hands  for 
the  relief  and  succor  of  Emin;  how  he 
selected  his  aids,  and  afterwards  went 
upon  his  mission  employing  Zanzibaris  as 
carriers  and  warriors,  who  in  spite  of 
their  wavering  natures,  followed  him — 
many  of  them  until  death  rescued  them 
from  their  terrible  sufferings. 
.  The  sad  story  of  the  rear  column,  upon 
which  so  much  has  been  said  all  over  the 
world,  was  hurried  over  by  Mr.  Stanley  as 
if  too  black  to  dwell  upon,  but  he  men- 
tioned leaving  this  column  at  Yambuya 
and  proceeding  through  the  black  forests 
of  Darkest  Africa  in  quest  of  the  lost 
Emin  Pasha;  he  recited  how,  reduced  in 
numbers,  weakened  by  the  diseases  of  the 
forest  and  half  starved,  they  finally  found 
Emin  very  indifferent  to  the  efforts  being 


made  in  his  behalf;  how  finally  the  re- 
turn trip  was  made  and  the  rear  column 
found  at  Banalya  in  a  condition  of  misery 
and  distress  too  terrible  to  speak  of; 
Bartellot  murdered;  Jameson  sick  unto 
death;  Troup  mvalided  home;  Ward  at 
Bangala;  only  one  white  man,  Mr.  Bonny, 
was  left  to  have  charge  of  the  dead  and 
dying — a  condition  brought  about  by  pro- 
crastination, irresolution,  and  a  failure  to 
move  according  to  instructions.  Stanley 
dwelt  very  briefly  upon  this  subject,  bat 
going  to  his  book,  "In  Darkest  Afiica," 
we  find  the  following: 

"The  life  of  misery  which  was  related  was  in- 
creased by  the  misery  we  saw.  Pen  cannot 
picture  nor  tongue  relate  the  full  horrors  wit- 
nessed within  that  dreadfiil  pest-hold.  The 
nameless  scourge  of  barbarians  was  visible  in 
the  iaces  and  bodies  of  many  a  hideous-looking 
human  being,  who,  disfigured,  bloated,  marred 
and  scarred,  came,  impelled  by  ciiriosity  to  hear 
and  see  us  who  had  come  from  the  forest  land 
east,  and  who  were  reckless  of  the  terror  they 
inspired  by  the  death  embodied  in  them.  There 
were  six  dead  bodies  lying  unburied,  and  the 
smitten  living  with  their  festers  lounged  in  front 
of  us  by  the  dozen.  •  •  •  I  heard 
of  murder  and  death,  of  sickness  and  sorrow, 
anguish  and  grief,  and  wherever  I  looked  the 
hollow  eyes  of  dying  men  met  my  own  with 
such  trusting,  pleading  looks,  that  it  seemed  to 
me,  if  but  one  sob  was  uttered  my  heart  would 
break.  I  sat  stupefied  under  a  suffocating 
sense  of  despondency,  yet  the  harrowing  story 
moved  on  in  dismal  cadence  that  had  nought 
else  in  it  but  death  and  disasters-disaster  and 
death.  A  hundred  graves  at  Yambuya— thirty- 
three  men  perishing,  abandoned  in  the  camp, 
ten  dead  on  the  road,  about  forty  in  the  village 
about  to  yield  their  feeble  hold  of  life,  deser- 
tions over  twenty,  rescued  a  possible  sixty. 
•  •  •  If  I  were  to  record  all  I  saw 
at  Banalya  in  its  deep  intensity  of  unqualified 
misery,  it  would  be  like  stripping  the  bandages 
off  a  vast  sloughing  ulcer,  striated  with  bleeding 
arteries  to  tbe  public  gase,  with  no  earthly  pur- 
pose than  to  shock  and  disgust." 

In  spite  of  the  misfortunes  including 
loss  of  life  met  with  on  this  latest  mission 
of  Stanley's,  his  discoveries  have  been  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  mankind.  His 
roads  and  navigations  have  opened  the 
way  for  commerce  and  trade;  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Congo  Free  State  on  his 
second  voyage  will  give  his  name  a.  place 
in  the  history  of  civilization. 
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All  the  rabid  invective  of  the  Parisian 
press  and  the  attacks  of  sensationalists 
the  world  over,  will  not  detract  from  his 
£ame;  will  not  hide  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  on  the  map  of  Africa.  And 
what  to  every  Christian  makes  his  labors 
Inore  appreciated,  and  which  exalts  him 
in  the  eyes  of  some  of  our  people,  is  the 
feet  that  according  to  his  own  report  he 
was  forced  to  call  upon  God  for  aid— and 
receded  it.  In  his  report  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Emin  Pasha  Relief  Expedi- 
tion he  says: 

"You,  who  throughout  your  long  and  varied 
life  have  steadfastly  believed  in  the  Christian's 
God,  and  before  men  have  professed  your  de- 
vout thankfulness  for  many  mercies  vouchsafed 
to  you,  will  better  understand  than  many  others 
the  feelings  which  animate  me  when  I  find 
myself  back  again  in  civilization,  uninjured  in 
life  or  health,  after  passing  through  so  many 
stormy  and  distressful  periods.  Constrained  in 
the  darkest  hour  to  humbly  confess  that  without 
God's  help  I  was  helpless,  I  vowed  a  vow  in  the 
forest  solitudes  that  I  would  confess  His  aid 
before    men.      I    was    weakened    by    illness 


prostrated  with  %tigue  and  worn  with  anxiety 
for  my  white  and  black  companions,  whose  &te 
was  a  mystery.  In  this  physical  and  mental 
distress  I  besought  God  to  give  me  back  my 
people.  Nine  hours  later  we  were  exulting  with 
rapturous  joy.  In  full  view  of  all  was  the 
crimson  flag,  with  the  crescent  and  beneath  its 
waving  folds  was  the  long  lost  rear  column. 
•  •  •  As  I  mentally  review  the  many 
grim  episodes  and  reflect  on  the  marvellously 
narrow  escapes  from  utter  destruction  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected  during  our  various 
journeys  too  and  fro  through  that  immense  and 
gloomy  extent  of  primeval  woods,  I  feel  utterly 
unable  to  attribute  oiir  salvation  to  any  other 
cause  than  to  a  Gracious  Providence,  who,  for 
some  purpose  of  His  own  preserved  us." 

Who  can  say  that  he  was  not  an  mstru- 
ment  in  accomplishing  God's  purposesl 
Henry  M.  Stanley's  discoveries  alone  are 
of  great  worth  to  the  world,  but  witH^ 
such  an  announcement  as  qiioted  above, 
made  in  the  preface  of  his  latest  work, 
they  receive  the  respect,  which  only  faith- 
fulness to  duty  and  acknowledgment  of 
God's  power  can  command. 


MUSIC    AND    HER    SISTER,    SONG. 


Thb  use  of  music,  and  the  gift  of  song 
are  each  intimately  blended  and  linked 
with  the  early, as  with  the  latter  history  of 
tht  human  race.  Modem  usage  allies 
them  together  as  "The  Divine  Art" 
Poetic  license  speaks  of  music  and  her 
sister,  song!  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
suggest,  that  our  first  parents,  in  the  lux- 
uriance of  Paradise,  werei  apt  in  song;for 
the  record  of  their  posterity  points  out, 
m  the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis,  that 
Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech,  was  "the  father 
of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ." 

Nor  is  the  thought  unwelcome  that 
probably  this  mechanical  ability,  this  cul- 
ture of  an  art,  was  fostered,  if  not  invited, 
by  the  great  patriarch  himself,  who  had 
assumed  manhood  without  childhood, 
and  was  therefore  likely,  even  if  in  trans- 
gression, to  tiave  had  lingering  memories 
of  those  subtle  harmonies  of  pre-existent 
condition,  from  which  he  had  but  barely 
come.  It  is  easy  to  discover,  that  instru- 
mentalists and  singers  increased  with  the 
earth's  population,  and  that  in  all  wan- 


derings and  segr^ations,  there  was  pre- 
served, enough  understanding  of  that 
which  ministered  to  an  established — a 
primitive  faculty  of  the  soul!  And  we 
may  also  infer,  from  the  repeated  mention 
of  these  arts,  ami^  the  paucity  of  historic 
detail,  that  they  were  quite  as  prominent 
as  inference  could  desire. 

With  the  passing  away  of  the  Adamic 
era,  although  but  seven  persons  were 
preserved  in  the  typical  ark,  some  of 
these  surely  were  adepts  in  one  or  both 
of  these  directions,  or  how  shall  we 
account  lor  their  resurrection?  When 
Jacob  fled  with  his  wives  and  his  sub- 
stance from  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law,  who  pursued  him,  Laban  is  made  to 
chide  the  truant  wanderer  in  these  words: 
*  Wherefore  didst  thou  flee  away  secretly, 
and  steal  away  from  me;  and  didst  not 
tell  me,  that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away 
with  mirth,  and  with  songs,  and  with 
tabret,  and  with  harp?" — a  query  which 
indicates  a  widespread  proficiency,  and 
Its  application,  to  seasons  of  social  fes- 
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tivity.  It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagina- 
tion to  believe  that  Seth  and  Enoch,  that 
Methuselah  and  Noah,  that  Shem  and 
Abraham,  utilized  the  natural  expression 
of  devotion  and  worship,  as  exhibited  in 
music  and  in  song.  Doubtless  also  the 
children  of  Israel,  when  tributary  to  the 
Pharaohs,  when  subject  to  systematic 
oppression  and  cruelty,  sang  in  their  own 
tongue,  in  the  heart  of  Egyptian  lore,  liter- 
ature, priesthood  and  cultivation,  the  more 
sublime  strains  of  divine  psalmody,  as  be- 
came the  descendants  of  Abraham  and 
their  father  Jacob,  supposing  that  these 
melodies,  plaintive  or  joyous,  had  been 
common  to  the  nomads  of  the  Syrian 
uplands,  and  beneatll  the  silent  stars! 
When  the  vast  hosts  of  Israel,  fleeing  from 
-^eir  pursuers,  dashed  forward,  between 
the  liquid  walls  of  the  Red  Sea,and  then, 
from  the  opposite  shore,  turned  to  mark 
the  overthrow  of  their  enemies,  can  any 
marvel  that  Moses  for  the  nonce,  as  a 
poet-prophet,  poured  out  his  soul  and 
voiced  the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that 
magnificent  triumphal  song  of  their  de- 
liverance, as  recorded  in  Exodus  xv.,  or 
that  it  has  come  down  the  ages  unto  now 
as  the  first  religious  anthem  in  the  record 
of  our  race!  Still  further,  it  is  notable  as 
the  first  instance  where  the  women  of 
Israel,  prompted  by  Miriam,  the  prophet- 
ess (the  sister  of  Aaron),  led  that  grand 
chorus  with  timbrels  and  with  dances, 
"Smg  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  He  .lath  tri- 
umphed gloriously;  the  horse  and  his 
rider  hath  He  thrown  into  the  sea!** 

Passing  over  the  songs  of  Deborah, 
Barak  and  Hannah,  we  come  to  that 
rich  treasure-house  of  inspiration,  com- 
piled and  known  in  the  Bible,  as  "The 
Psalms.**  Many  of  these  are  from  the 
heart  and  pen  of  David,  who  was  desig- 
nated "The  Sweet  Singer  of  Israel;** 
other  authors  also,  had  the  like  inspira- 
tion, evidently  as  preparatory  to  the 
sublime  and  overpowering  exercises  in 
that  great  temple  projected  of  David, and 
dedicated  by  Solomon  his  son.  The 
recital  of  that  august  event,  as  portrayed 
in  Chronicles,  stirs  the  very  fountams  of 
the  heart  susceptible  to  religious  enthusi- 
asm or  rite,  it  being  the  very  climax  of 
worthy  and  magnificent  worship  in  all  its 


appointments,  even  to  minutiae.  When 
ferusalem  was  hu^ibled  and  Israel  scat- 
tered, the  love  o^  music  and  song 
went  with  them  into  all  lands,  and 
although  in  their  humiliation  they  "hung 
their  harps  upon  the  willows**  and  were 
unwilling  "to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion  in  a 
strange  land,**  yet  the  genius  of  song  has 
remained  with  that  marvellous  race,  and 
in  modem  times  the  descendants  of  un- 
resting Israel  are  everywhere  the  kings 
and  queens  of  music  and  of  song !  From 
the  time  when  these  celestial  genii  drove 
the  evil  spirit  from  Saul,  their  potency 
has  been  often  acknowledged;  in  that 
solemn  hour  preceding  the  betrayal  of 
our  Lord,  He  and  His  disaples  sang  a 
hymn  prior  to  going  out  in  the  darkness 
to  His  death.  When  Paul  and  Silas 
were  in  prison,  they  sang  hymns  until  the 
foundations  began  to  quake  and  the 
angel  led  them  forth  to  liberty.  When 
Joseph  the  Prophet  and  his  associates 
were  in  jail  in  Missouri,  singing  was  their 
solace  and  their  strength;  when  the 
shadows  of  death  hovered  over  Car- 
thage jail,  at  the  request  of  the  Prophet, 
the  late  President  John  Taylor  sang  those 
suggestive  and  touching  lines  of  the 
revered  Montgomery,  "A  poor  wayfaring 
man  of  grief,  had  often  crossed  me  on 
my  way;**  when  the  end  was  reached,  at 
the  renewed  request  of  the  doomed  sa- 
vant of  God,  it  was  repeated  again  and 
again,  as  if  there  was  solace  and  sym- 
pathy gushing  from  every  sentence,  and 
yet  perchance  this  was  mingled  with  a 
foreboding  beyond  the  redch  of  ordinary 
humanity,  one  only  paralleled  and  felt  by 
"the  One,**  who  was  "a  man  of  sorrows 
and  acquainted  with  grief/'  as  he  uttered 
the  never  to  be  forgotten  words,  "My 
Father,  my  Father,  why  hast  thou  forsaken 
me?** 

This  service  of  song,  whether  instru- 
mentation did  or  not,  entered  into  the 
internal  economy  of  the  ancient  Christian 
church,  hence  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Cor- 
inthians asked,  "How  \9  it  then, 
brethren,  when  ye  come  together,  every 
one  of  you  hath  a  psalm,  a  doctrine,  a 
tongue,  a  revelation?**  In  Epistles 
sent  to  the  Ephesians  and  Collosians,  by 
the  same  writer,  and  in  words  that  will 
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live  forever,  the  Saints  were  encouraged 
to  lay  aside,  in  social  life,  songs,  pro- 
bably of  a  frivolous  and  unmeaning  char- 
acter, **speaking  to  themselves  in  psalms, 
hymns  and  spiritual  songs,  making  melody 
in  their  hearts  unto  the  Lord.  *  *  Consider- 
ing the  strange  influences  of  songs,  real- 
izing how,  from  dusty  memories,  they  flit 
again  before  the  sun,  it  is  marvelous  that 
no  bard,  not  even  the  boasted  mother 
church  has  handed  down,  viva  voce  or 
traditional,  until  the  fathers  fall  asleep, 
any  precious  relic  of  that  meridian  time; 
surely,  in  the  vast  eternities,  the  longing 
soul  will  be  able  to  unroll  the  panorama 
of  history,  and,  in  detail,  to  catch  again 
the  incidents,  the  songs,  music  and  sur- 
roundings o\  an  epoch  great  as  that!  Songs 
of  childhood  are  unforgotten;  songs  sung 
in  Babylon  ring  yet  in  the  turret*  of  the 
soul;  songs  on  the  plains  recur  again  at 
unexpected  times;  songs  sung  in  the  mis- 
sionary field  are  often  vivid  and  touching 
to  memory  as  if  sung  but  yesterday; 
songs  sung  in  prison  come  again  laden 
with  thought  and  experiences  that  eterni- 
ties have  no  power  to  destroy;  all  these 
are  more  than  echoes;  they  are  part  of 
life;  they  were  among  the  forces  of  de- 
velopment; they  aided  in  labor;  they 
nerved  to  duty;  they  gave  strength  in 
weakness;  stirring  songs  of  the  day- 
dawn,  sacred  songs  of  the  sunshine, 
precious  "songs  of  the  night ! " 

In  estimating  experience,  who  can  fail 
to  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  one 
who  said,  **Give  me  power  to  write  the 
songs  of  the  people,  I  care  not  who  may 
make  the  laws!"  The  practice  and 
philosophy  of  the  past  indicates  the  duty 
of  the  present!  Zion,  as  a  living  entity, 
cannot  help  but  sing;  it  is  true  to  tradi- 
tion, It  is  true  to  divine  philosophy,  it  is 
true  to  the  necessities  of  the  immortal 
soul!  How  then  can  there  be  seeming 
indifference,  neglect,  and  opposition 
in  the  midst  of  her  people!  Why  should 
there  be  jealousies  or  rivalries  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  teach  or  sing? 
Whence  comes  the  difficulty  in  the  wards 
of  Zion  in  maintaining  the  service  of 
united  song.  May  be,  because  this  is  a 
period  of  transition,  the  old  still  lingers 
in   the  very  marrow,  or  the  choristers 


have  not  fully  sensed  the  importance  of 
their  position  in  the  sacred  worship  of 
the  divine;  they  hardly  feel  themselves  a 
part  of  the  accredited  auxjjiaries  of  pure 
devotion.  It  is  not  fully  sensed  that  music 
and  singing  are  of  divine  appointment; 
that  exercise  in  that  way,  is  one  of  the 
preparatory  processes  of  religious  life; 
that  it  is  to  it,  as  the  early  rain  upon  the 
soil,  mellowing,  softening,  preparing  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed;  that  it  curbs 
the  wandering  thought,  restrains  each  in- 
trusion of  the  common  life,  centering 
by,  its  penetrating  power  and  influences 
(after  singing  with  the  spirit  and  the  under- 
standing) the  restless  or  the  vacant  mind 
upon  the  pleasant  things  of  God!  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  had  the  spirit  to  pre- 
pare the  hymns  used  at  the  dedication  of 
the  temple  in  Logan.  PrestGeo. Q.Cannon 
suggested  that  this  was  a  precious  privi- 
lege, a  great  honor!  Leaders  of  choirs 
should  absolutely  feel  as  if  this  were 
their  duty  and  their  mission,  that  their 
powers  and  abilities  needed  to  be  as  fully 
consecrated  and  as  thoughtfully  used,  as 
would  be  those  of  a  servant  of  God  and 
a  worker  in  His  cause  in  any  other  direc- 
tion of  duty  or  appointment! 

Indeed,  there  is  probably  no  reason 
why  choristers  should  not  feel  as  if  they 
had  a  mission;  why  they  should  not  be 
set  apart  to  this  end,  or  why,  when  so 
acting, that  they  also  are  the  veritable  ser- 
vants and  handmaidens  of  God,  and  of 
Zion  and  its  prophets.  And  if,  perchance, 
they  are  honored  and  privileged  to 
occupy  this  position  in  the  great  congre- 
gation, it  should  not  necessarily  lead  to 
the  thought  that  they  are  absolved  from 
acting  in  this  capacity  in  the  Sabbath 
School,  or  in  the  choir  of  their  little  ward. 

The  experience  gained  under  such 
tutors  as  Careless,  Beesley  and  Stephens 
should  be  shown  in  greater  devotion  to 
Griggs  and  Lewis,  and  Vincent  and 
Mclntyre,  to  Fones,  Grant,  Buckley,  and 
hosts  of  others,  faithful  laborers  as  they 
are  in  all  local  or  distant  organizations; 
it  is  only  thus  that  increased  knowledge 
and  experience  can  be  disseminated  and 
increased;  for  good,  soulful,  heartfelt,  cor- 
rect and  united  song  is  just  as  necessary 
for  the  edification  and  spiritual  life  of  the 
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people  in  each  ward,  as  for  those  who 
may  gather  beneath  a  loftier  fane ! 

It  is  for  universal  musical  culture  in 
Zion,  that  th^  truly  inspired  artist  works, 
that  the  poet  writes,  and  that  the  mastery 
of  music  combines  the  ringing  notes  of 
song;  it  is  for  this,  that  The  Contribu- 
tor presents  its  series  of  prizes  for 
concerted  excellence  and  progress  in 
the  divine  art,  and  publishes  the 
melodies  and  words.  The  intent  is  to 
stimulate,  to  extend,  to  so  cultivate  the 


harmonies  and  essential  spirit  of  mighty 
song,  that  Israel  in  her  congregations  may 
emulate  the  practices  of  the  Levites  and 
enjoy  the  glory  and  the  spirit  of  the 
temple  services  of  old,  and  that  in 
earnestness,  in  thoroughness,  in  disci- 
pline, in  effect,  they  may  out-rank  all  the 
efforts  cultivated  by  the  votaries  of  erro- 
neous faith,  and  that  Zion  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  things,  may  eventually  become  the 
joy  and  praise  of  the  whole  earth. 

H,  W,  NaisbiU. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


Office  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  y. m.m.i. a. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah,  March  17,  1891. 
To  the  Stake  Officers  of  the  KM.M.LA. 

Dear  Brethren:— At  the  approach- 
ing April  Conference,  a  meeting  of  the 
Stake  Officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  will 
be  held  for  the  purpose  of  giving  instruc- 
tions in  relation  to  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociations. The  exact  date  and  place 
will  be  duly  announced. 

Committees  will  be  appointed  at  this 
meeting  to  make  arrangements  for  the  an- 
nual Conference  which  will  be  held  in  the 
Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  commencing 
Sunday  morning.  May  31st. 

You  are  expected  to  be  present  at  this 
business  meeting  held  during  April  Con- 
ference. If  you  and  your  assistants  can- 
not all  be  present,  please  see  that  some 
one  is  here  to  otficially  represent  your 
Stake.  Come  prepared  to  give  five  min- 
ute reports  on  enclosed  subjective  head- 
ings. 

We  send  you  herewith,  report  blanks 
for  the  year  ending  April  30th,  1891, 
which  you  will  please  have  correctiy  filled 
up  and  returned  not  later  than  May  15th. 

Take  steps  at  once  to  have  your  ward 
reports  all  prompUy  and  completely  sent 
you,  so  that  your  report  to  this  office  will 
reach  here  on  or  before  May  15th. 
Your  brethren  in  the  Gospel, 
li^U/ord  Woodruff, 
Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher. 
General  Superintendency  Y.M.M  LA. 


Address  reports  to  Geo.  D.  Pyper, 
Acting  General  Secretary,  Contribu- 
tor Cpce,  Salt  Lake  City.  P.  O  Box 
305. 


Continuing  the  special  educational 
mission  as  reported  in  the  December  and 
February  numbers  of  the  current  volume 
of  The  Contributor,  Assistant- General 
Superintendent  Milton  H.  Hardy,  filled 
completely  the  following  general  southern 
programme.  At  each  place  named  two 
meetings,  i,e,  an  officers'  or  coundl 
meeting,  and  a  general  public  evening 
meeting  were  held.  At  the  stake  centers 
a  general  stake  officers*  meeting  was 
held. 

Tuesday,  Jan.  6th,  1891.  trained  to 
Provo,  Utah  Co.,  and  arranged  for  follow- 
ing series:  , 

MILLARD  STAKE. 

Friday  9th,  Scipio;  Saturday  loth, 
Holden;  Sunday  11,  Fillmore.  A  general 
stake  officers*  meeting  was  held  here  and 
the  subjective  headings  for  stakes  and 
wards  as  published  in  the  February  num- 
ber, current  volume  of  The  Contribu- 
tor were  carefully  considered,  together 
with  the  following  additional  to  those  lists 
which  were  omitted  at  the  time  the  head- 
ings were  printed,  namely: — (24)  Annuals; 
(25)  Manual;  (26)  Inspection  of  records 
by  stake  officers;  (27)  Reviews;  (28) 
Popularization  of  the  study  of  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  (a)  Geography;  Ancient 
or  Old  America;  (b)  Home  Reading;  (c) 
Lectures,   historic  thread,  (see  analyses); 
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(</)  biography,  (c)  sketches,  (/)  poems, 
(i),  events,  (2),  heroes:  (£)  synchronisms; 
(k)  government,  prosperty,  education, 
and  progress;  (i)  historic-Ucts  hightened 
or  intensified  in  historic  principles;  (.29) 
annual  general  conference;  (30)  standard 
books;  (31)  certificates,  {a)  membership, 
(b)  attendance,  (c)  efficiency— (i),  general 
course,  (2)  special  classes. 

Tuesday  13.— Filled  two  appointments 
at  Deseret. 

BEAVER  STAKE. 

Wednesday  14,  Introduced  M.  I.  A. 
Readings  at  Milford,  and  went  on  to 
Minersville  for  Thursday  15.  Friday  16, 
Beaver. 

PAROWAN  STAKE. 

Saturday  17,  Paragoonah;  Sunday  18, 
Parowan;  Monday  19,  Cedar  City;  Tues- 
day 20,  Kanarra. 

ST.   GEORGE  STAKE. 

Wednesday  21,  Toquerville;  Thlirsday 
22,  Virgen;  Friday  23,  Leeds;  Saturday 
24,  Washington;  Sunday  25,  St.  George; 
Tuesday  27  and  Wednesday  28,  returned 
to  Milford  by  stage,  and  Thursday  29, 
trained  to  Provo. 

On  thb  tour,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  were  traveled  in  eighteen  days,  and 
thirty  six  meetings  attended. 

February  1891,  arranged  for  and  held 
meetings  according  to  following  pro- 
gramme, holding  two  meetings  and  con- 


lerring  with  the  officers  and  heads  of 
departments  as  was  done  on  the  southern 
tour. 

DAVIS  STAKE. 

Thursday,  February  5,  West  Bountiful; 
Friday  6,  South  Bountiful;  Saturday  7, 
East  Bountifiil — (officers*  meeting).  Sun- 
day 8,  East  Bountiful  and  Centerville; 
Monday  9,  Farmington;  Tuesday  10, 
Kaysville;  Wednesday  11,  South  Weber; 
Thursday  12,  South  Hooper. 

WEBER  STAKE. 

Monday  16,  Huntsville;  Tuesday  17, 
Eden,  Wednesday  18,  North  Ogden; 
Thursday  19.  Plain  City. 

BOX    ELDER  STAKE. 

Friday  20,  Willard;  Saturday  21,  Man- 
tua; Sunday  22,  Brigham  City;  Wednes- 
day 23,  Honeyville. 

CACHE  STAKE. 

Tuesday  24,  Richmond;  Wednesday 
25,  Smithfield;  Thursday  26,  Hyrum. 

UTAH  STAKE. 

March,  Wednesday  4,  Spanish  Fork; 
Sunday  8,  Santaquin  and  Goshen;  Mon- 
day 9,  Goshen  and  Payson,  Wednesday 
II,  Spanish  Fork  again  for  sub- divisional 
work;  Thursday  12,  Provo  Fourth  Ward, 
for  special  class-work. 


As  we  must  account  for  every  idle  word, 
so  we  must  for  every  idle  silence. 


MUSICAL    COMPETITION. 


The  pieces  selected  for  competition 
dunng  the  coming  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Con- 
ference, in  addition  to  those  announced 
last  month  are  as  folio  vk  s:  Duett  (bass  and 
tenor),  *'Ship  Ahoy,**  Harrison  Millard; 
solo  (tenor),  "Once  Again,*'  (key  begin- 
ning F  minor),  Arthur  Sullivan;  solo 
(bass  or  baritone),  *The  Old  Brigade" 
(Key  G);  quartette,  '*Like  the  Wood- 
land Roses*'  (see  last  Contributor). 

Copies  of  the  duett  and  solos  are  .sold 
at  the  music  stores  of  Coalter  and  Snel- 
grove  and  D.  O.  Calder's— prices:  "Ship 
Ahoy,"  50  cents;  "Once  Again."  30  cts.; 
"Old  Brigade,*'  40  cents. 

During  the  two  days  conference,  it  is 


expected  that  Salt  Lake  Stake  classes 
will  unite  and  furnish*  the  singing  for 
Sunday  morning  under  E.  Stephens;  all 
classes  from  south  and  west  will  unite 
and  furnish  music  Monday  morning 
under  Professor  H.  E.  Giles,  of  Utah 
Stake,  and  all  clubs  nortli  and  east  of  the 
city,  will  unite  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  George  Hyde,  Weber  Stake, 
and  furnish  the  music  for  the  afternoon 
meeting,  Monday,]  une  ist;  theTabemacle 
Choir  furnishing  the  music  Sunday  after- 
noon and  night.  Clubs  should  corres- 
pond with  their  conductors  as  to  the 
choice  of  pieces,  but  we  suggest  that  the 
first  three  pieces  published  in  The  Con- 
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PRObDLy  AS  THE  EAGLE. 


TRiBUTOR  be  taken  Monday  morning  and 
the  next  three  in  the  afternoon — the  Salt 
Lake  Clubs  selecting  other  material  so 
as  to  leave  these  dear  for  those  who 
cannot  so  readily  get  together. 
A  piece  entitled  '^Comrades  in  Ajrms** 


will  be  published  separately  in  a  iew  days, 
and  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge  to 
competing  organizations.  Send  for 
copies.  Address  The  Contributor 
Co.,  or  E.  Stephens,  831  E.  First  South 
Street,  Salt  Lake  City. 


PROUDLY   AS  THE   KAGLE. 

CHORUS. 


ALFRED  STONE. 


LOUIS  SPOHR. 
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g= 
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P^- 


1.  Proud  -  \f      as     the        ea  •  gle     Wings  his  flight    on  high, 

2.  Loud      as  might  -  y     thun  •  ders  Peal  -  ing  through  the  skies, 
8.     Thee,         0  song,     we    hon  -  or,     *Ti8    of    thee        we  sing, 
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^ 


^U^^^^ 


^^=1^ 


fnf  — — n  z.     — 


Let  our  song  be  swell  -  ing  Upward  to  the  sky, 
Soft  as  loT  -  er's  .sigh  -  ing  Shall  our  murmers  rise. 
Loud  -  er  still    and         loud  -  er       Shall  thy  praises  ring, 


^ 


pMz±  vf  1^  IP  -^ 


&^ 


WT^T-i^. 
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^ 


While  each  glowing  breast 
Heav'n-ly  mu  -  sic's  sound 
Ho    -     ly    heav'nly    fire, 

I         ^ 


^^^ 


:^=^ 


Thrills  with  rapture        blest. 

Spreading    joy     a  -    round, 

Thou    dost  e'er    in  -    spire, 

I       ^ 


'^ 


/J  ^j 


Wtile 


^ile  each  glowing  breast 
Heav'nly  music's    sound 
Ho  -  ly  heav'nly  fire, 

/  BalL 


Mil*  ^  ^  i  Jt^^ 


Thrills  with  rapture 
Spreading    joy  a- 
Thou  dost  e'er  in- 


i 


=^ 


While  each  glowing    breast  Thrills  with  rap  -  ture  blest. 

Heav'nly  mu  -  sic's  sound  Spreading  joy         a    -  round. 

Ho  ^  ly  heav'nly     fire,     Thou  dost  e'er        in     -  spire. 

J 


i^^f^-^-f=^  IF    f   j  \^H^ 


I 


^ 


blest  each     glowing    breast, 
round,  sweet  music's  sound 
spire  with   heav'nly     fire. 
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DANIEL    H.   WELLS. 

Bom  October  27,  1814.       Died  March  34, 1891. 


Daniel  Hanmbr  Wells,  bom  at 
Trenton,  Oneida  County,  New  York, 
was  the  only  son  of  Daniel  Wells  and 
Catherine  Chapin,  who  was  his  second 
wife,  and.  by  whom  he  also  had  a 
daughter,  Catherine  Chapin  Wells.  By 
his  first  marriage— with  Honor  Francis 
— daniel  Wells  was  the  father  of  five 
other  daughters,  Abbie,  Eliza,  Lucy 
Ann,  Frances  and  Pamela,  all  of  whom 
are  dead. 

Daniel  Wells  was  bom  at  Weathersfield, 
Connecticut,  and  was  descended  through 
Joshua,  Joseph,  Robert  and  John 
from  Thomas  Wells,  the  first  American 
progenitor,  who  settled  at  Hartford  in 
1660,  and  became  the  fourth  governor  of 
Connecticut,  and  was  several  times 
elected  alternately  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor and  lieutenant-governor  of  that 
colony. 

Catherine  Chapin  was  the  daughter 
of  David  Chapin,  a  Revolutionary  soldier 
and  connected  with  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  distinguished  New  England  families. 
He  served  under  the  inmiediate  command 
of  Washington  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  War  of  Independence.  He 
died  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-six  and  is 
buried  at  Havanna,  New  York. 

When  Daniel  H.  Wells  was  twelve 
years  old  his  fiatther  died  and  he  was 
made  to  feel  the  responsibility  of  provid- 
ing for  his  mother  and  younger  sister, 
his  hali-tisters  being  either  married  or 
provided  for.  He  worked  on  a  farmland 
because  of  his  large  stature  and  strength 
of  limb,  did  a  man's  work,  while  receiv- 
ing a  boy's  pay.  At  the  age  of  eighteen 
he  settled  wi^  the  administrators  of  his 
father's  estate,  by  which  he  and  his  sister 


were  entitled  to  a  little  means,  and  moved 
with  her  and  his  mother  to  Marietta, 
Ohio,  but  finding  the  land  there  unde- 
sirable, and  his  winter's  experience  as  a 
school  teacher  unattractive,  the  next 
spring  he  pushed  on  to  Illinois,  settling 
near  Commerce,  Hancock  County,  then  a 
small  village,  but  afterwards  noted  as  the 
beautiful  city  of  Nauvoo. 

By  his  industry  here  he  soon  had  a 
small  house  built,  and  land  cleared  for 
a  farm.  He  thus  laid  the  foundation  for 
a  home  and  put  himself  in  a  position  of 
thrift  that  led  to  prosperity  and  indepen- 
dence. He  eamed  a  livelihood  for  his 
mother  ^d  sbter  until  they  each  iffearried, 
and  he  married  himself.  His  accumula- 
tion of  land,  of  which  his  fortune  in 
Illinois  consisted,  was  very  rapid,  and  he 
was  a  successful  farmer.  His  passion  for 
fmit  raising  always  led  him  to  set  out 
an  orchard  the  first  thing.  His  home  in 
Illinois  and  every  honie  he  ever  made, 
was  always  surrounded  with  an  orchard, 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  raise  the 
fmit  trees. 

Before  he  was  of  age,  baniel  H.  Wells 
was  elected  to  positions  of  tmst  and  re- 
sponsibility, having  made  a  reputation 
for  sober  industry  and  substantial  inter- 
est in  the  people  and  country.  He  was 
first  elected  constable,  then  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  was  an  officer  in  the  first 
militia  organization  of  Hancock  County. 
He  was  a  Whig  in  politics  and  figured 
prominentiy  in  the  political  conventions 
of  the  period.  He  was  an  ardent  cham- 
pion of  universal  liberty,  and  a  foe  to 
oppression  in  every  form.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  all  parties  and 
creeds,  and  frequently  acted  as  arbitrator 
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in  difficulties  between  neighbors  and 
families.  As  "Squire  Wells**  he  became 
noted  in  that  early  day,  as  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  with  a  high  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  impartiality. 

In  1839,  when  the  Latter-day  Saints, 
fleeing  from  Missouri,  settled  at  Com- 
merce, he  aided  in  securing  for  them  a 
cordial  welcome.  He  owned,  among 
other  pieces  of  property,  eighty  acres  of 
land  on  the  bluff.  This  he  platted  in- 
to city  lots  and  let  the  poor  and  persecuted 
refugees  have  them  at  very  low  figures, 
and  on  long  time  for  payment.  This 
endeared  him  to  the  people  and  deter- 
mined the  location  of  the  chief  part  of 
the  city,  and  of  the  Temple,  which  was 
built  on  land  that  had  belonged  to  him. 

On  making  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  he  became  strongly 
attached  to  him,  though  then  uncon- 
nected with  the  Church.  When  the 
charter  was  granted  by  the  Illinob 
Legislature  to  the  City  of  Nauvoo, 
he  was  elected  an  Alderman  and 
member  of  the  City  Council,  also  a 
Regent  of  the  University  and  a  Brigadier- 
General  in  the  Nauvoo  Legion.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  city  af&irs,  and  supported 
every  public  measure  for  the  progress 
and  welfare  of  the  citizens.  When  the 
opposition  of  the  Mormons  reached  its 
height,  General  Wells  remained  on  the  side 
of  the  assailed  people  and  would  not 
join  in  any  of  the  movements  for  their 
injury.  The  murder  of  the  Prophet  and 
Patriarch,  Joseph  and  Hyrum,  aroused 
his  deepest  indignation,  and  he  strongly 
protested  against  the  demand  of  the 
Governor  of  the 'State  for  the  arms  of 
the  Legion,  which  was  made  under  the 
pretext  that  the  people  of  Nauvoo  might 
attempt  to  avenge  the  slaughter  of  their 
leaders. 

Bift  it  was  not  until  the  exodus  of  the 
main  body  of  the  Church,  and  the  people 
who  remained  in  the  city  were  in  their 
direst  extremity,  being  attacked  by  their 
enemies  in  violation  of  a  solemn  com- 
pact, that  this  sterling  champion  of  the 
oppressed  cast  in  his  lot  for  life  with  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  He  joined  the  Church 
and  gave  it  his  full  faith  and  support.  He 
was  baptized  August  9,  1846. 


Six  weeks  later  the  battle  of  Nauvoo 
occurred.  General  Wells  was  practically 
the  leading  spirit  in  this  gallant  defense 
of  the  city.  Colonel  Johnson  was  taken 
sick  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cutler  as- 
sumed the  command.  Brother  Wells 
was  his  aide^  and  on  his  white  charger 
was  a  prominent  target  for  the  enemy's 
bullets.  His  house  also  was  fired  upon 
repeatedly.  He  escaped  unharmed,  and 
during  the  three  days'  seige  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  men  who  were  fighting 
for  home  and  family. 

When  the  city  was  evacuated  he  was 
one  of  the  last  to  leave,  and  being  fired 
upon  by  the  enemy's  cannon  after  cross- 
ing the  river  into  Iowa,  he  sent  one  of 
the  balls  with  his  compliments  to  the 
Governor  of  that  State,  as  an  evidence 
of  Illinois'  respect  for  its  sister  state. 
One  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  between 
the  Saints  and  the  mob  was  that  the 
former  should  cross  into  Iowa  unmolested 
and  have  their  arms  returned  to  them. 
Brother  Wells  rode  day  and  night  in  a 
one-horse  buggy  to  reach  the  main  body 
of  the  exiled  Saints,  that  teams  might  be 
inunediately  sent  back  for  the  remnant 
that  had  been  expelled  from  Nauvoo. 

After  settling  up  his  affairs  in  Illinois, 
which  involved  the  greatest  sacrifice  of 
his  life — separation  from  his  wife  and 
only  son,  he  started  for  the  West  and 
came  to  Utah  in  1848,  acting  as  aide-de- 
camp to  President  Brigham  Young  on 
the  second  journey  of  the  pioneers. 

When  Salt  Lake  City  was  laid  out 
Brother  Wells  drew  a  lot  in  the  Eighth 
Ward.  But  President  Young  desiring 
his  near  presence,  he  moved  to  the  east 
side  of  the  Eagle  Gate,  and  subsequently 
to  the  land  east  of  the  Deseret  News 
office,  where  he  occupied  the  small 
adobie  houses  still  standing  there,  in 
which  most  of  his  children  were  bom, 
and  in  one  of  which  Sister  Emmeline  B. 
Wells  now  publishes  the  Wotnati^s  Ex- 
ponent. He  afterwards  purchased  and 
for  years  occupied  the  comer  southeast 
of  the  Temple  Block,  on  which  Zion's 
Savings  Bank  is  now  built,  and  acquired 
valuable  city  and  farm  property  in  Salt 
Lake  and  Utah  counties. 
Squire  Wells  took  an  active  part  in  the 
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organization  of  the  provisional  State  of 
Daeret,  and  was  elected  to  the  first 
Legislative  Council  and  appointed  as 
State  Attorney,  and  was  also  elected 
Major-General  of  the  Nauvoo  Legion, 
the  State  militia,  by  the  General  Assembly 
May  26,  1849.  On  the  27th  of  March, 
1852,  he  received  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the  Legion,  and  was  commis- 
sioned to  that  office  by  Governor 
Brigham  Young  March  7,  1855.  On  the 
passage  of  the  territorial  militia  law 
providing  for  the  election  of  general 
officers,  he  was  re-elected  Lieutenant- 
General,  April  6,  1857.  In  the  Indian 
troubles  that  arose  in  Utah  County  and 
a/lerwards  in  Sanpete  County,  General 
Wells  took  the  field  in  person,  routing 
the  savages  at  Provo,  Battle  Creek  and 
Payson,  and  saving  the  Sanpete  and 
Sevier  settlements  from  the  disasters 
that  subsequently  threatened  them. 

These  Indian  campaigns  t^ere  con* 
ducted  with  great  military  skill  and  suc- 
cess, and  cost  a  great  deal  of  money; 
men,  munitions  and  provisions  having  to 
be  largely  furnished  from  Salt  Lake  City 
and  the  North.  A  claim  for  over  a  million 
dollars  against  the  United  States  remains 
to  this  day  unpaid,  though  made  out  in 
due  and  detailed  form,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Oregon  claim  which  was 
settled  many  years  ago. 

General  Wells  was  in  command  of  the 
Echo  Canyon  expedition,  and  conducted 
it  with  signal  skill,  under  the  direction  of 
Governor  Brigham  Young,  without  shed- 
ding "one  drop  of  blood.*'  His  fear- 
less character,  cool  head  and  executive 
talent,  were  here  exhibited  in  a  manner 
that  won  for  him  unfading  renown  among 
the  Mormon  people. 

His  military  career  was  full  of  exciting 
incidents,  from  the  Battle  of  Nauvoo  un- 
til the  disbandment  of  the  Nauvoo 
Legion.  His  contention  with  Governor 
Shaffer  for  the  rights  of  the  Legion,  when 
some  of  its  officers  were  arrested  for 
carrying  arms  in  a  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July,  is  well  remembered. 

In  dvil  life  Honorable  Daniel  H.  Wells 
was  a  conspicuous  official  from  the  orga- 
nization of  the  provisional  State  of 
Deseret  until  the  end  of  his  last  term  as 


a  Salt  Lake  City  Councilor,  1882.  He 
was  a  member  of  theLegislative  Council  in 
the  Territorial  Assembly  for  many  terms, 
and  of  all  the  conventions  that  framed 
constitutions  for  Utah's  Statehood  ex- 
cept the  last.  His  clear  perception  of 
legal  points  and  strong  regard  for  con- 
stitutional principles,  rendered  him  a 
valuable  adviser  and  able  legislator. 

While  Mayor  of  Salt  Lake  City,  from 
1866  to  1876,  he  conducted  a  judicial  war- 
fare against  prostitution,  liquor  selling 
and  gambling,  which  involved  the  exer- 
cise of  great  tact  and  wisdom,  and  led  him 
into  scenes  of  stubborn  conflict  with  the 
Federal  judiciary,  often  of  the  most  ex- 
citing nature.  He  was  by  reason  of  his 
position  called  upon  to  defend  himself 
and  people  continually  in  a  most  relent- 
less determination  of  the  Federal  officials 
and  carpet-bag  politicians  to  break  up 
the  influence  and  power  of  the  Mormon 
people. 

On  the  28th  of  October,  1871,  Mayor 
Wells  was  arrested  on  a  trumped  up 
charge  of  being  accessory  to  the  murder 
of  Richard  Yates  at  the  mouth  of  Echo 
Canyon  in  1857.  The  notorious  Bill 
Hickman  confessed  to  having  done  the 
deed,  but  was  induced  to  implicate 
General  Wells,  alleging  that  the  occur- 
rence took  place  while  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  Echo  Canyon  Expedition.  He 
was  sent  to  Fort  Douglas  for  safe  keep- 
ing, where  he  received  the  most  courteous 
treatment  from  Gen.  Morrow,  who  re- 
garded the  whole  proceeding  as  an  out- 
rage. However,  on  Monday,  the  31st, 
being  brought  before  Judge  McKean, 
application  was  made  that  he  be  admitted 
to  bail.  His  attori^eys  advised  him  that 
such  an  application  would  be  in  vain,  but 
his  confidence  was  complete  that  he 
would  be  successful,  and  he  insisted  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made.  In  spite  of 
the  claim  of  the  prosecution  that  this  was 
a  charge  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
Judge  McKean  took  into  consideration 
all  the  circimistances,  including  the  fact 
that  the  defendant  was  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  to  the  surprise  of  the  entire  com- 
munity he  accepted  bail  in  the  sum  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars — ^the  prosecution 
demanding  half  a  million— and  the  pris- 
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oner  was  released.  The  whole  charge, 
of  course,  fell  to  the  ground  as  there  was 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  it  in  fact 

At  the  general  election  on  August  3rd, 
1874,  when  a  delegate  to  Congress  was  to 
be  elected,  R.  N.  Baskin  had  been 
nominated  as  the  "Liberal"  candidate,  in 
opposition  to  Hon.  Geo.  Q.  Cannon,  and 
the  U.  S.  Marshal,  General  Maxwell, 
attempted  to  take  control  of  the  election. 
No  trouble  occurred  except  at  the  Fifth 
Precinct,  the  polling  place  for  which  was 
at  the  City  Hall.  Here  a  large  number 
of  armed  deputy  marshals  with  a  mob  of 
"Liberals"  interfered  with  the  police  in 
their  efforts  to  preserve  the  peace.  Some 
arrests  being  made  by  the  police,  they 
were  in  turn  arrested  by  deputy  marshals, 
and  excitement  ran  high.  Mayor  Wells 
was  on  the  spot  and  endeavored  to  keep 
down  the  tumult.  He  was  set  upon  by 
the  mob,  brutally  struck  and  his  coat 
nearly  torn  from  his  back.  The  police 
came  to  his  rescue,  the  mob  was  forced 
back,  and  the  Mayor  appeared  on  the 
balcony,  and  amid  cries  of  * 'Shoot  him! 
shoot  him!"  he  read  the  riot  act  and  com- 
manded the  police  to  disperse  the  crowd. 
This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  some 
broken  heads,  but  was  effectual,  and  the 
Mayor  and  police  held  their  places  and 
vindicated  the  law.  He  was,  next  morn- 
ing, arrested  and  put  under  four  thou- 
sand dollars  bonds  The  Chief  of  Police 
and  several  of  his  officers  were  also 
arrested,  but  the  whole  matter  was 
dropped  and  it  was  everywhere  acknowl- 
edged that  the  city  officials  simply  did 
their  duty,  and  that  Mayor  Wells  had  ex- 
hibited fearless  determination,  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  office  and  prevented 
the  serious  conflict  desired  by  those  who 
provoked  the  disturbance,  to  be  used  for 
political  purposes. 

In  politics  Daniel  H.  Wells  was  a 
Republican  from  the  time  of  the  organi- 
zation of  the  party.  He  took  earnest 
interest  in  national  politics  in  which  he 
was  thoroughly  versed,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  maintain  his  views,  though 
never  a  bitter   or  contentious  partizan. 

He  was  a  firm  friend  and  supporter  of 
education,  was  one  of  the  first  r^^ents  of 
the  University  of  Deseret,and  from  1869  to 


1878,  its  Chancellor.  During  this  period 
the  University  was  established  as  a  high 
school  of  the  best  grade,  and  put  in  the 
way  to  attain  its  present  prominence  and 
reputation  as  an  edticadonal  establish- 
ment Chancellor  Wells  considered'that 
a  good  education  was  the  best  legacy  he 
could  bequeath  to  his  children.  He  was 
also  a  great  reader,  an  ardent  admirer  of 
the  drama,  which  was  his  chief  amuse* 
ment,  and  a  promoter  of  music,  science 
and  art 

Daniel  H.  Wells  was  always  so  much 
engaged  in  public  af&irs  that  his  private 
business  was  made  a  secondary  consider- 
ation. He,  however,  was  a  pioneer  ex- 
plorer of  timl>er  and  coal  and  developed 
the  first  coal  mines  in  Summit  county  and 
operated  for  many  years  the  lumber  mills 
in  Big  Cottonwood.  He  also  managed 
the  successful  manufacture  of  nails,  and 
in  1872  established  the  gas  worics  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  to  the  success  of  which  he 
pledged  his  entire  property.  The  valu- 
able real  estate  which  he  acquired  and 
held  as  long  as  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
(without  the  assistance  needed  to  carry 
the  gas  works  and  other  enterprises  in 
their  infancy)  showed  his  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  property.  The  manage- 
ment of  his  private  afi^rs  by  which  he 
extricated  himself  from  obligations 
reaching  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
and  left  his  estate  free  from  debt,  under 
circumstances  the  most  adverse  through- 
out the  later  years  of  his  life,i  is  the  best 
testimony  of  his  capacity  for  business, 
when  his  time  and  talents  were  not 
absorbed  in  public  afl&irs.  He  was 
always  a  large  employer  of  men  and  thou, 
sands  can  testify  of  his  generous  treat- 
ment of  those  who  worked  for  him.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  aid  the  poor  in 
getting  homes  for  themselves  and  families. 
While  Superintendent  of  Public  Works, 
an  office  held  for  many  years  before  1864, 
his  counsel  and  help  put  many  in  the 
way  of  winning  such  independence. 

In  the  Church  President  Wells  held  the 
offices  of  Elder,  High  Priest, and  Apostle. 
On  the  fourth  of  January,  1857,  he  was 
appointed  second  counselor  to  President 
Brigham  Young,  filling  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  the   death  of  President 
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Jedediah  M.  Grant.  He,  with  Presi- 
dents Brigham  Young  and  Heber  C. 
Kimball,  visited  the  Saints  throughout 
the  Territory,  aided  in  locating  and  organ- 
izing many  settlements,  and  gave  coun- 
sel in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 
In  the  absence  of  President  Young  he 
was  frequently  left  in  charge  of  affairs, 
and  was  looked  to  for  advice  in  impor- 
tant matters. 

His  position  as  one  of  the  First  Presi- 
dency, he  occupied  until  the  decease  of 
President  Brigham  Young,  August  29th, 
1877.  Then,  the  Twelve  Apostles  suc- 
ceeding to  the  Presidency,  Brother 
Wells  was  appointed  a  Counselor  to  that 
Quorum,  and  held  the  place  until  his 
death.  In  1864  he  went  on  a  mission  to 
England,  and  presided  over  all  the 
branches  in  Europe,  visiting  various 
countries,  ministering  to  the  people  and 
superintending  the  emigration.  He  re- 
turned to  Utah  in  the  fall  of  1865,  and  in 
1868  took  charge  of  the  Endowment 
House,  where  he  minbtered  in  the  sacred 
ordinances  for  the  living  and  the  dead 
for  many  years. 

When,  on  March  nth,  1875,  President 
Young  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for 
contempt  of  court  in  not  complying  with 
an  absurd  order  by  Judge  McKean, 
President  Wells  accompanied  him  and 
stayed  wfth  him  until  his  release.  The 
perfect  confidence  and  love  existing  be- 
tween Presidents  Young  and  Wells  were 
often  manifested  and  always  in  the  hour  of 
danger  to  the  people.  His  imprisonment 
lasted  but  one  day. 

In  1879  Brother  Wells  again  saw  the 
inside  of  the  penitentiary,  this  time  being 
imprisoned  himself  for  contempt  of  court, 
in  refusing  to  disclose  the  sacred  rites  of 
the  Endowment  House.  As  witness  in 
the  Miles  polygamy  case,  on  May  2nd,  he 
was  interrogated  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  in  relation  to  clothing  worn  in 
those  ceremonies.  He  declined  to 
answer.  He  was  remanded  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Marshal,  and  next  day,  being 
questioned  again,  he  replied : 

"I  declined  to  answer  that  question 
yesterday,  and  do  so  today,  because  I  am 
under  moral  and  sacred  obligations  to 
not  answer,  and  it  is  inierwoven  in  my 


character  never  to  betray  a  friend^  a 
brother y  my  country ^  my  God  or  my  re- 
Hgion,'* 

This  was  a  clear  exhibition  of  the 
character  of  the  man.  Not  for  worlds 
would  he  swerve  from  that  position. 
He  was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  and  imprisonment  for  two 
days.  He  paid  the  penalty,  and  on  May 
6th  he  was  escorted  from  the  penitentiary 
by  a  procession,  hastily  but  thoroughly 
organized,  consisting  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand people  with  banners,  mottoes,  flags 
and  signs  of  rejoicing,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  gatherings  and  demonstra- 
tions of  respect  ever  witnessed  in  this 
country.  An  immense  but  peaceful 
meeting  was  subsequently  held  in  the 
Tabernacle,  where  appropriate  speeches 
were  made. 

In  the  summer  of  1876,  he  was  placed 
in  charge  of  a  company  to  visit  and  en- 
courage the  newly  started  setdements 
in  Arizona.  While  crossing  the  Colorado 
River  at  Lee's  Ferry,  the  boat,  containing 
his  traveling  wagon  and  outfit  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  party,  was  capsized  and 
thrown  into  the  rushing  and  turbulent 
stream.  He  was  only  an  indifferent 
swimmer,  but  though  weighed  down 
with  his  boots  and  clothing,  he  calmly 
struck  out  for  the  shore,  reaching  it  with- 
out wetting  his  necktie.  He  always  re- 
garded his  escape  as  miraculous,  feeling 
as  though  unseen  hands  were  supporting 
him.  Bishop  Roundy,  who  was  regard- 
ed as  an  expert  swimmer,  was  drowned, 
and  the  whole  outfit  was  swept  away 
and  lost. 

In  1877,  President  Wells  was  at  St. 
George,  and  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer 
at  the  opening  of  the  St.  George  Temple. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  dedication  of 
the  Logan  and  Manti  Temples. 

In  December,  1884,  Counselor  Wells 
crossed  the  ocean  again,  and  presided 
over  the  European  Mission,  visiting  the 
churches  throughout  the  British  Isles  and 
also  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and 
Switzerland.  His  health  was  feeble  but 
he  labored  energetically  until  his  release 
in  January,  1887,  when  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  after  visiting  relatives 
in  the  East,  reached  his  home  again  in 
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July  of  that  year,  and  was  joyfully  wel- 
comed by  his  fiEunily  and  friends. 

When  the  Manti  Temple  was  completed 
and  dedicated  he  was  appointed,  May 
1888.  to  take  charge  as  President  Here 
he  was  in  a  congenial  element.  The  salva- 
tion of  the  dead  was  the  chief  attraction 
to  him  in  the  doctrines  expounded  to  him 
by  Joseph  Smith  the  Prophet,  and  led 
to  his  investigation  and  acceptance  of 
the  Gospel.  ::.He  officiated  in  the  Temple 
and  performed  his  duties  as  Counselor  to 
the  Twelve  until  stricken  with  the  illness 
which  culminated  in  his  death.  He  came 
to  this  city  on  the  14th  of  March,  and 
received  every  attention  that  loving  hearts 
and  hands  could  bestow.  He  had  suffered 
for  many  years  with  a  painful  physical  ail- 
ment, but  his  heroic  nature  and  strong 
will  enabled  him  to  surmount  the  difficul- 
ties it  occasioned.  Pleuro-pneumonia 
supervened  and  at  one  o'clock,  March 
24th,  he  peacefully  departed,  being  with- 
out pain  and  conscious  to  the  last. 

brother  Wells  had  seven  wives,  six  of 
whom  survive  him,  by  whom  he  had 
thirty-seven  children,  of  whom  twenty- 
four — thirteen  sons  and  eleven  daughters, 
are  living,  and  he  leaves  twenty-five 
living  grandchildren. 

Daniel  H.  Wells  would  have  been  a 
prominent  character  in  any  community. 
Standing  six  feet  in  height,  with  promi- 
nent features  and  organs  of  perception, 
his  appearance  was  striking,  while  his 
manner  was  unassuming.  Apparently 
stem  in  his  demeanor  he  was  really  one 
of  the  kindest  of  men,  full  of  sympathy 
and  affection,  ready  to  aid  the  distressed 
and  with  a  heart  so  big  that  he  would 
welcome  the  world  to  partake  of  his  hos- 
pitality and  share  with  him  whatever  he 
had.  His  house  was  always  open  to  his 
many  friends,  and  while  acting  as  Mayor 
of  the  city  he  entertained  many  distin- 
guished visitors,  both  Americans  and 
foreigners,  who  respected  him  for  his 
virtues,  while  disagreeing  with  his  views 
on  reljgion. 

His  faith  in  God  and  in  the  system 
called  **Mormonism"  was  unbounded, 
and  his  integrity  to  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  was  unwavering.  His  testimony 
to  the  divine  mission  of  Joseph  Smith 


was  powerful,  and  from  the  time  he  re- 
ceived it  by  the  manifestation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  he  never  doubted  it  or  feared  to 
fece  the  opposition  of  its  enemies.  His 
was  a  noble  spirit  and  he  performed  a 
noble  work  on  the  earth. 

Brother  Wells  has  gone  to  his  rest  It 
was  no  doubt  a  joyful  welcome  that  he 
received,  beyond  the  veil,  from  Joseph 
and  Hyrum,  Brigham  and  Heber,  Parley 
arid  Orson,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
and  Saints  who  preceded  him  into  the 
spirit  world.  He  has  finished  his  work 
and  will  surely  receive  his  reward.  He 
will  live  in  the  memory  of  many  thous- 
ands and  his  nanie  will  be  perpetuated 
on  earth,  and  will  .shine  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  and  the  archives  of  heaven. 
And  when  the  glad  morning  of  the  resur- 
rection dawns  he  will  come  forth  to  meet 
his  Redeemer,  for  he  will  be  among  those 
who  are  Christ's  at  His  coming,  and  with 
his  loved  ones  will  enter  into  his  glory 
and  receive  the  crown  of  Eternal 
Lives! 

THE     FUNERAL. 

From  nine  o'clock  Sunday  morning 
March  29th,  until  the  body  of  President 
Daniel  H.  Wells  was  taken  from  his  resi- 
dence. No.  140  A  Street,  to  the  Taber- 
nacle, a  great  many  friends  called  to  take 
a  last  look  at  the  face  of  the  respected 
dead.  After  the  large  nurfiber  who 
availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity 
had  passed,  the  family,  the  pall-bearers 
and  others  who  formed  the  escort  of  the 
body,  took  up  the  line  of  march  and 
reached  the  Tabernacle  close  upon  the 
stroke  of  noon. 

For  nearly  two  hours  before  then, a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  people  poured  into  the 
mammoth  edifice,  until  the  time  arrived 
for  opening  the  services.  The  great 
gallery  as  well  as  the  main  body  of  the 
building,  was  thrown  open.  Notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  more 
disagreeable,  the  structure  was  neariy 
filled,  there  being  probably  seven  thou- 
sand people  present.  Had  the  weather 
been  fine  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Tabernacle 
would  have  held  those  who  would  have 
turned  out  to  testify,  by  their  presence, 
their  respect  for  the  departed,  and  sym- 
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pathy   for     those     more     immediately 
bereaved  by  his  demise. 

The  interior  of  the  building  had  a  beau- 
tiful appearance,  especially  to  those  who 
were  in  the  auditorium.  There  was  no 
aspect  of  gloom,  which  is  too  frequently 
characteristic  of  occasions  of  this  kind. 
The  impression  conveyed  by  the  picture 
presented  was  such  as  is  made  by  an  ex- 
hibit of  the  emblems  and  real  presence 
of  peace,  purity  and  beauty.  The  stands 
were  decorated.  They,  including  the 
breastwork  and  stairways  leading  to 
them,  were  draped  with  exquisite  taste 
and  skill,  but  not  a  vestige  of  black  was 
visible  among  the  embellishments.  The 
drapery  was  formed  by  a  wealth  of  deli- 
cate white  cashmere  cloth,  festooned 
with  bows  of  white  satin  ribbon,  while 
white  tassels  hung  gracefully  at  appro- 
priate intervals.  The  fronts  of  the  pulpits 
were  neady  relieved  with  sprigs  of  ever- 
green, while  at  every  available  point 
were  living  flowers,  which  seemed  to 
smile  in  their  native  beauty  as  they  posed 
gracefully  over  their  respective  vases, 
which  were  also  clothed  in  spotless  white. 
The  committee  who  attended  to  the 
decorations  of  the  occasion  could  not 
well  have  done  their  work  with  greater 
skill  or  more  refinement  of  taste. 

Of  the  General  Authorities  of  the 
Church  seated  on  the  stands  there  were, 
of  the  First  Presidency,  Wilford  Woodruff 
and  George  Q.  Cannon;  of  the  Quorum 
of  the  Twelve  Aposdes,  Lorenzo  Snow, 
Franklin  D.  Richards,  Francis  M.  Lyman, 
John  Henry  Smith,  Heber  J.  Grant, 
John  W.  Taylor,  Anthon  H.  Lund,  and 
Abraham  H.  Cannon ;  Patriarch  John 
Smith;  of  the  First  Seven  Presidents  of 
Seventies,  Jacob  Gates,  Seymour  B. 
Young,  C.  D.  Fjeldsted,  John  Morgan, 
B.  H.  Roberts,  and  George  Reynolds;  of 
the  Presiding  Bishopric,  William  B.  Pres- 
ton, Robert  T.  Burton  and  John  R. 
Winder.  There  were  also,  of  local 
authorities.  President  Angus  M.  Cannon 
and  Counselors  Joseph  E.  Taylor  and 
Charles  W.  Penrose,  besides  a  great 
number  of  Presidents  of  Stakes  and  other 
leading  brethren  from  various  parts  of 
the  Territory.  Almost  the  entire  body 
of  workers  in  the  Manti  Temple,  who 


had  been  associated  in  that  capacity  with 
Brother  Wells,  were  among  those  present. 

As  the  body,  escorted  by  the  family 
and  carried  by  the  pall-bearers,  entered 
the  Tabernacle,  the  great  mass  of  people 
arose  and  reverently  remained  standing 
until  the  casket  was  placed  on  the  table 
connected  with  the  lowest  stand,  and  the 
family  were  seated  adjacent  to  and  in 
front  of  it. 

The  casket  was  in  harmony  with  the 
decorative  drapery,  being  pure  white, 
beautifully  mounted  with  silver.  Over 
and  around  it  were  a  number  of  elegant 
floral  emblems,  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
Among  them  were  that  of  a  harp,  a 
crown,  a  sickle  and  sheaf,  and  a  pillow 
on  which  was  the  word  "Rest.**  But  the 
most  striking  of  all  was  a  tastefully  ar- 
ranged bouquet  surmounted  by  a  snow- 
white  dove.  This  was  placed  immediately 
over  the  casket. 

Simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of 
the  remains  at  the  entrance  of  the  build- 
ing, the  organ,  under  the  capable  manip- 
ulation of  Professor  Jos.  J.  Daynes,  rolled 
out,  with  deep  solemnity,  the  requiem  of 
the  dead.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  front  of  the  magnificent  instru- 
ment was  draped  in  the  prevailing  white, 
and  immediately  over  the  seat  of  the 
performer  hung  a  life-like  portrait  of 
Brother  Wells. 

The  services  were  opened  by  President 
George  Q.  Cannon,  who  announced  that 
the  choir  would  sing  the  hymn  by  Eliza 
R.  Snow: 

Thou  dost  not  weep,  to  weep  alone; 

The  broad  bereavement  seems  to  fiedl 
Unheeded  and  unfelt  by  none. 

He  was  beloved,  beloved  by  all. 

But  lo!  wljat  joy  salutes  our  grief ! 

Bright  rainbows  crown  the  tearful  gloom; 
Hope,  hope  eternal,  brings  relief ! 

Faith  sounds  a  triumph  o'er  the  tomb. 

It  soothes  our  sorrow,  says  to  thee. 
The  Lord  in  chast'ning  comes  to  bless: 

God  is  thy  God,  He  says  He  11  be 
A  father  to  the  fatherless. 

'Tis  well  with  the  departed  one; 

His  heaven-lit  lamp  was  shining  bright: 
And  when  his  mortal  day  went  down, 

His  spirit  fled  where  reigns  no  night. 
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'Tis  meet  to  die  as  he  has  died; 

He  smiled  amid  death's  conquered  gloom, 
While  angels  waited  by  his  side, 

To  bear  a  kindred  spirit  home. 

Vain  are  the  trophies  wealth  can  give! 

His  mem'ry  needs  no  sculptor's  art; 
He's  left  a  name — his  virtues  live. 

Graved  on  the  tablets  of  the  heart. 

The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by 
Elder  William  C.  Dunbar  as  follows: 

O  God,  our  Eternal  Father,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  Son,  we  pre- 
sent ourselves  before  thee  at  this  time, 
and  pray  thee,  in  thy  mercy  and  good- 
ness, that  thou  wouldst  look  down  upon 
us.  We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  thou  wouldst 
grant  unto  us  thy  Spirit  this  morning 
while  we  are  assembled  together  upon 
this  occasion  to  show  our  respect  for  one 
of  thy  servants  who  has  departed.  We 
desire,  O  Lord,  that  thy  blessing  may  be 
upon  us  while  we  are  thus  assembled  to- 
gether, that  those  that  shall  speak  may 
be  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  speak 
such  words  as  shall  be  for  the  comfort 
and  consolation  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
and  who  mourn.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  a  time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to 
weep;  and  although  we  do  not  mourn  as 
those  that  are  without  hope,  yet  we  feel 
sad,  our  Father,  in  having  to  part  with 
this  our  brother  and  thy  servant,  who 
has  stood  by  thy  cause  and  kingdom  for 
many  years  that  are  past.  But  we  rejoice 
to  know,  O  Lord,  that  we  live  in  the  day 
and  age  of  the  world  when  thou  hast 
restored  the  Gospel  in  its  fulness  and  in 
its  power,  and  made  us  acquainted  with 
the  glorious  principles  connected  there- 
with, even  in  regard  to  immortality  and 
eternal  life  in  thy  kingdom.  We  desire 
to  thank  thee,  O  Lord,  that  we  live  in  the 
day  and  age  of  the  world  when  thou  hast 
restored  that  Gospel  in  its  fulness,  with 
its  promises,  and  its  blessings,  and  its 
sealing  powers,  in  connection  with  thy 
Priesthood  which  thou  hast  restored  in 
these  the  latter  days.  And  we  pray,  O 
Lord,  that  thy  Spirit  may  rest  upon  us, 
and  upon  those  who  are  afflicted  and  who 
mourn,  that  they  may  realize.  Heavenly 
Father,  that  all  is  well,  and  feel  to  say, 
Let  thy  will  be  done,  not  ours.  And  we 
ask  thee  not  only  to  bless  those  present 


this  mofning,  but  wherever  thy  people 
may  be  called  upon,  under  like  circum- 
stances to  mourn  for  those  that  depart, we 
pray  that  the  spirit  of  .consolation,  the 
spirit  of  hope,  and  even  the  spirit  of  joy, 
may  rest  upon  them— joy,  because  of  the 
hopes  and  the  prospects  that  are  before 
us  and  the  promises  that  have  been 
sealed  upon  our  heads  through  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Priesthood.  We 
ask  thee,  O  Lord,  to  bless  all  the 
interests  of  thy  Kingdom.  Bless  the 
Presidency  of  thy  Church.  Inspire  them 
with  thy  spirit,  O  Lord.  Grant  unto 
them  wisdom  and  understanding  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are 
placed,  that  they  may  guide  the  ship  ot 
Zion  in  that  way  that  shall  be  according 
to  thy  will,  and  for  the  glory  of  thy 
name  and  the  establishment  of  thy  great 
kingdom  upon  the  earth.  Bless  each 
Counselor,  and  the  Quorum  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  and  all  the  quorums  of 
thy  priesthood,  in  all  its  ramifications, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  and  from 
the  least  to  the  greatest,  with  all  thy 
Saints  and  people;  that  thy  spirit  and 
power  may  rest  upon  them,  and  a  desu^ 
to  serve  thee  and  to  keep  thy  command- 
ments, that  thy  purposes  may  be  fiilfilled 
upon  the  earth.  Bless  those  who  are 
present  this  morning,  and  thy  servants 
who  shall  address  us,  and  those  that  shall 
sing,  that  our  offerings  this  morning,  and 
our  services  and  worship,  may  be  accept- 
able unto  thee,  and  that  the  blessing  of 
peace  may  rest  upon  us.  We  ask  thee, 
O  Lord,  to  overrule  all  things  to  the  end 
that  thy  name  may  be  glorified,  and  thy 
kingdon^  come,  when  thy  will  shall  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  and 
when  all  shall  know  thee  from  the  least 
to  the  greatest,  and  when  there  shall  be 
none  to  molest  upon  the  earth,  but  when 
righteousness  and  truth  shall  fill  the 
same,  even  as  the  waters  fill  the  channels 
of  the  great  deep.  We  feel  our  weak- 
ness, O  Lord,  in  calling  upon  thee  at 
this  time;  but  wilt  thou  pardon  our  weak- 
nesses and  our  frailties,  and  accept  of 
these  our  prayers;  for  we  ask  everything 
in  the  name  of  Jesus,  thy  Son,  even  so, 
Amen. 
The  choir  then  sang  that  most  beauti- 
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fill  production  from  the  pen  of  Henry 
W.  Naisbitt: 

Rest  for  the  weary  soul. 

Rest,  for  the  aching  head. 
Rest  on  the  hill-side,  rest 
With  the  great  uncounted  dead. 

Rest,  for  the  battle's  o'er. 

Rest,  for  the  race  is  run. 
Rest  where  the  fc^^tes  are  closed 

With  each  evening's  setting  sun. 

Peace,  where  no  strife  intrudes, 
Peace,  where  no  quarrels  come, 

Peace,  for  the  end  is  there 
Of  our  wild  life's  busy  hum. 

PeacCj  the  oppressed  are  free. 

Rest,  oh  ye  weary,  rest; 
For  the  angels  guard  those  well 

Who  sleep  on  their  mother's  breast. 
Peace,  there  is  music's  soimd. 

Peace,  till  the  rising  sun 
Of  the  resurrection  mom 

Proclaims  life's  victory  won. 

PRESIDENT  WILPORD  WOODRUFF 

then  spoke  as  follows: 

In    the    providence   of  God   we  are 
again  called  upon  to  pay  our  last  respects 
and  to  attend  to  the  burial  of  another 
one  of  the   Apostles  of  the  Lamb  of 
God,    raised  up  in  the    last    dispensa- 
tion  and   fulness    of    times.      In    the 
few  remarks  which  I   shall    make  this 
morning  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enter  into 
the  history  or  life,  particularly,  of  Coun- 
selor Wells.    This  has  already  been  pre- 
sented through  the    press,   and  will  be 
fully,  perhaps,  by  those  who  may  follow 
me.    It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  say  that 
Brother  Wells  has  been  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day   Saints  over 
forty-five  years.     He    has  been  closely 
allied  and  connected  with  all  the  Prophets 
and  Aposdes  that  have  been  identified 
with  this  Church  during  that  period  of 
his  life.    He  has  been  true  and  faithful  to 
the  Church,  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,   the  Presi- 
dencies   of    the    Church,    and    to   the 
Apostles  during  this  period  of  his  life. 
It  is  known  to  the  Latter-day  Saints — 
many  of  them  at  least — of  the  diligent 
labor  which  he  has  been  called  to  pass 
through  diuing  his  sojourn  in  the  Church 
and  Kingdom  of  God. 
This  Church  has  been  organized  sixty- 


one  years  the  sixth  of  the  coming  month. 
During  that  period  the  Lord  has  raised  up 
Prophets  and  Apostles,  Elders  and  Saints, 
many  of  whom  have  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of  God  on 
the  earth  and  have  labored  therein.  But 
time  has  called  them  to  the  other  side  of 
the  veil.  After  finishing  their  work  here 
in  the  flesh,  the  Lord  has  called  them 
home;  and  when  they  pass  to  the  ot(ier 
side  of  the  veil  their  missions  are  not 
closed;  they  have  a  work  to  perform 
there,  as  well  as  they  have  while  taber- 
nacling in  the  flesh  on  the  earth.  For 
some  cause  and  reason  unknown  to  me, 
I  have  lived  to  attend  the  funerals  and 
follow  to  the  grave  a  great  share  of  the 
Prophets  and  Apostles  and  many  of  the 
Saints  who  have  labored  in  this  Church  in 
their  day  and  generation. 

I  will  express  myself  here  to  my  friends, 
as  I  have  done  on  many  occasions,  with 
regard  to  funerals,  with  regard  to  death, 
and  with  regard  to^oing  into  the  spirit 
world.  I  have  never Tfelt  to  mourn  in  my 
spirit  to  follow  any  Prophet,  any  Apostle, 
any  Saint  of  the  living  God  to  the  grave, 
who  has  been  true  and  faithful  to  God, 
who  has  been  true  and  faithful  to  His 
covenants,  who  has  received  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  ordinances  thereot 
and  the  Holy  Priesthood.  Such  men  and 
women  have  filled  their  mission  here 
upon  earth  with  honor,  with  labor,  with 
love,  until  they  have  been  called  home. 
They  have  died  in  the  faith,  and  they 
will  receive  a  crown  of  glory.  Those 
have  been  my  feelings  in  the  death  of 
President  Young,  Brother  Kimball, 
Brother  Taylor,  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
and  all  men  who  have  received  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  and  been  true  and  faith- 
ful in  that  mission.  There  is  an  eternal 
reality — which  the  whole  world  will  find 
out — in  life.  There  is  an  eternal  reality 
in  death.  There  is  an  eternal  reality 
in  the  resurrection,  and  in  the  future 
judgments,  and  in  God's  dealing  with 
all  men  in  the  future  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  body;  and  when  a 
man  or  woman,  who  has  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  Lord,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  and  the  ordinances 
thereof,  and  been  true  and  faithful  in  his 
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or  her  day  and  generation,  has  been 
called  home  into  the  spirit  world,  where 
is  the  man,  who  comprehends  these 
principles,  that^  can  mourn  for  that 
brother  or  sister?  Here  lies  before  us  the 
tabernacle  of  Counselor  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
His  death  has  been  sudden  to  us.  I  did 
not  know  that  he  was  sick,  or  that  he 
was  in  the  city,  until  about  two  days 
before  his  death.  Well,  we  mourn  his 
loss.  We  feel  his  loss.  All  those  asso- 
ciated with  him  do.  We  feel  the  loss  of 
men  occupying  such  positions  as  he  has 
done.  His  position  has  been  very 
responsible.  He  has  magnified  it  unto 
the  end.  Now,  when  Brother  Wells' 
spirit  left  his  body,  what  was  his  condi- 
tion? Well,  I  have  my  faith  and  my 
views  with  regard  to  it.  When  his  spirit 
left  his  body  he  met  with  a  corps  of 
friends  ready  to  receive  him — those 
friends  with  whom  he  has  dwelt,  with 
whom  he  has  labored,  with  whom  he  has 
toiled  in  buililing  up  the  Church  and 
Kingdom  of  God  on  the  earth.  There 
is  rejoicing  when  the  spirit  of  a  Saint  of 
the  Living  God  enters  into  the  spirit 
world  and  meets  with  the  Saints  who 
have  gone  before  him. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  we  are  not  here 
in  the  flesh  upon  uncertainty.  We  are 
here  upon  a  mission.  We  have  been 
kept  in  the  spirit  world  until  the  day  and 
generation  in  which  we  live,  and  we  have 
been  called  forth  to  tabernacle  here  in 
the  flesh.  We  have  heard  the  Gospel. 
We  have  believed  it.  We  have  received 
it.  We  have  received  the  ordinances 
thereof.  We  have  a  testimony  before 
high  heaven  of  the  truth  of  these  eter- 
nal principles.  All  the  unbelief  of 
wicked  men  or  devils  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  cannot  take  these  things 
from  our  hearts.  We  know  they  are 
true  by  the  revelations  of  God,  and  by 
the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty,  through 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter.  There- 
fore, we  have  a  great  deal  to  encourage 
us  and  to  comfort  us.  Of  course  the  family 
of  Brother  Wells — his  wives,  his  sons  and 
his  daughters,  his  relatives— all  feel  his 
loss.  But  when  we  contemplate  and  look 
forward  to  the  future,  and  realize  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  Jesus  Christ  him- 


self will  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  to 
reward  every  man  according  to  the  deeds 
done  in  the  body,  then  will  come  forth 
the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  this  man 
whose  tabernacle  is  here  today,  will  come 
forth  out  of  his  grave,  his  body  will  be- 
come immortal,  and  he  will  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  Gods,  of  God  the  Father. 
God  the  Son,  and  all  the  righteous  and 
holy  beings  who  have  kept  the  same  law, 
no  matter  what  age  of  the  world  they 
have  lived  in.  Then  will  come  forth  the 
reward  that  the  veil  hides  from  your  fiaces 
and  mine  to-day — the  reward  of  those 
men  and  women  who  have  entered  into 
covenant  with  the  Lord,  and  who  have 
received  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Brother  Wells  is  happy.  He  would  not 
come  back  here  if  he  had  the  privilege. 
He  has  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  has 
gone  down  into  the  grave  like  a  shock  of 
com  fully  ripe,  and  with  the  harness  upon 
him.  He  ind  President  Young  were 
about  the  same  age  at  death.  Well,  we 
feel  many  times  as  we  did  in  the  days  of 
Joseph.  The  Church  felt  then  as  though 
they  could  not  live  without  him.  But 
these  things  are  in  the  hands  of  God. 

I  would  say  to  the  family  and  to  the 
friends  of  Brother  Wells,  let  your  hearts 
be  comforted.  All  is  right  Brother 
Wells  has  as  much  power  to  work  and 
labor  for  your  interest  on  the  other  side 
of  the  veil  as  he  has  been  able  to  do 
here.  He  has  performed  a  work  here 
for  the  living  and  for  the  dead.  He  has 
gone  to  the  other  side  of  the  veil  to  re- 
ceive his  reward.  So  I  say  to  the  Latter- 
day  Saints,  let  us  be  true  and  faithful  to 
God  and  our  covenants.  We  are  here 
upon  a  mission.  Some  are  taken; 
some  are  left.  I  have  never  seen  a  year 
that  I  know  of  in  this  Church  when  there 
have  been  as  many  aged  men  called 
away,  many  of  them  suddenly,  as  in  the 
year  that  has  passed  and  gone.  Of 
course  it  only  remains  for  those  of  us 
who  are  left  to  try  to  do  our  duty  the  re- 
maining days  that  we  have  to  spend  here. 
But  I  want  to  say  to'  all  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  have  no  fears  with  regard  to  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  nor  the  Church  of 
Christ,  nor  the  work  of  God.  It  is  true. 
Zion  is  true.     The  dispensation  is  true. 
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The  Holy  Priesthood  is  true.  There- 
fore, let  us  be  true  in  our  labors  and 
labor  while  the  day  lasts;  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  and  prepare  our- 
selves for  that  which  is  to  come.  Our 
brethren  are  busy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  veil,  and  they  have  a  work  to  do  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man.  All  men  who  go  into  the 
spirit  world,  and  who  bear  the  holy 
Priesthood,  will  continue  their  labors. 
Their  works  will  follow  them.  Their 
works  will  not  cease  when  they  lay  their 
tabernacles  down  here  in  the  tomb.  Their 
spirits  in  the  spirit  world  mingle  with 
those  whom  it  is  their  right  and  privilege 
to  mingle  with,  and  the  work  will  con- 
tinue. Therefore  I  say  to  the  family  and 
to  the  Latter-day  Saints,  God  bless  you 
all.  Let  us  be  true.  Let  us  be  faithful. 
Let  us  keep  the  commandments  of  God. 
Let  us  labor  while  the  day  lasts,  for  soon 
the  night  will  come  when  no  man  can 
work. 

My  brethren  that  follow  me  will  occupy 
the  time  to  enter  into  these  things  more 
fully  with  regard  to  Brother  Wells,  as 
they  may  be  led  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  I 
felt  I  could  not  do  justice  to  my  feelings 
without  making  a  few  remarks  upon  thb 
occasion;  but  I  do  not  feel  to  spend  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  talking  to  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints.  I  ask  God  my  Heavenly 
Father  to  bless  you— to  bless  the  family, 
bless  the  Elders  of  Israel,  bless  the 
Apostles,  and  all  the  quorums  and  Saints. 
As  I  said  before^  let  us  be  true  to  our 
covenants,  true  to  our  God,  and  true  to 
the  work  we  are  engaged  in;  for  we  our- 
selves will  soon  be  called  home,  to  follow 
in  the  same  path;  our  bodies  will  be  laid 
in  the  tomb,  as  Brother  Wells'  is  going  to 
be  today,  and  we  will  get  through  with 
our  mission  unto  which  we  have  been 
sent  here.  I  thank  God  for  the  Gospel. 
I  thank  God  for  the  light  of  heaven,  and 
for  the  truths  of  eternal  life  which  have 
been  revealed  from  heaven  for  the  exalta- 
tion, glory  and  salvation  of  the  children 
of  men.  I  pray  God,  my  Heavenly  Father, 
that  His  blessings  will  attend  us,  that  we 
may  be  sustained  until  we  get  through 
with  our  labor  in  the  flesh,  that  we  may 
inherit  eternal  life;  for  Jesus' sake,  Amen. 


APOSTLE  ANTHON   H.    LUND. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  we  have  met  this 
morning  to  pay  our  last  respects  to  our 
beloved  Brother  Wells,  who  has  departed 
this  life.  I  have  listened  with  much  in- 
terest to  the  encouraging  words  spoken 
by  President  Woodruff,  and  feel  to  en- 
dorse them.  I  have,  during  the  last  three 
years,  been  intimately  associated  with 
President  Wells  in  the  Manti  Temple.  I 
have  enjoyed  these  years  of  labor  in  the 
Temple.  I  have  enjoyed  his  society.  I 
have  felt  that  he  was  a  man  of  God,  and 
have  listened  with  much  interest  to  the 
counsel  that  he  has  given  to  the  Saints. 
We,  the  workers  of  the  Manti  Temple, 
will  miss  Brother  Wells  perhaps  more 
than  any  others  who  are  not  connected 
with  him  by  family  ties.  We  have  learned 
to  love  him — to  love  him  for  his  innate 
goodness,  his  kindness  and  his  amiability. 
We  have  loved  to  listen  to  him  and  to  fol- 
low the  counsels  that  he  has  given  us;  and 
the  Saints  who  have  visited  Manti  Temple 
and  who  have  labored  there  will  remem- 
ber with  pleasure  Brother  Wells,  whom 
they  met  there.  It  was  pleasant  in  the 
morning  to  meet  him,  shake  hands  with 
him;  see  the  kind  smile  upon  his  face,  and 
Teel  that  you  were  at  home  with  him.  It 
was  pleasant  in  our  meetings  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  the  Temple,  to  listen  to  his  dis- 
courses— his  short  addresses.  They  were 
gems  of  wisdom,  and  will  be  treasured 
as  such  by  all  the  Saints  who  heard  them. 
The  young  who  have  come  to  the  Tem- 
ple to  be  married,  and  have  had  him  per- 
form the  ordinance,  will  remember  with 
pride  in  after  years,  that  they  have  been 
sealed  by  Brother  Wells,  and  will  tell 
this  to  their  children.  I  have  often 
looked  upon  him  and  been  pleased  to 
see  him  officiate  in  the  ordinances  in  the 
Temple.  He  filled  my  ideal  of  a  High 
Priest  of  God;  and  1  believe  this  is  the 
feeling  of  all  who  have  seen  him  labor 
there.  He  was  devoted  to  the  work  per- 
formed in  the  Temples.  He  told  me 
that  although  he  loved  the  Mormons 
when  they  first  came  to  Nauvoo,  and 
sympathized  with  them  in  their  sufferings, 
yet  he  was  not  impressed  much  with 
their  doctrines  until  one  day  he  heard 
the  Prophet  Joseph  preach  on  baptism 
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for  the  dead.  This  doctrine  gave  him  a 
testimony  of  the  truth.  He  said  to  him- 
self, **this  is  true;  "  and  he  made  a  re- 
solve that  he  would  devote  his  life  to  the 
work  for  his  dead  kindred.  This  doc- 
trine seemed  to  him  so  broad,  so  full  of 
charity;  and  impressed  him  in  this  man- 
ner. One  day  as  he  was  walking  in  the 
streets  of  Nauvoo,  President  Kimball 
came  up  behifid  him,  touched  him 
on  the  shoulder,  and  said:  ''Brother 
Wells,  you  are  thmking  of  joining  the 
church,  and  your  will  do  so,  and  become 
one  of  us.**  Brother  Wells  was  startled. 
He  had  not  mentioned  to  a  soul  what  he 
felt  concerning  Mormonism,  and  won- 
dered how  Brother  Kimball  could  tell 
him  his  very  thoughts.  He  did  not  join 
the  people  until  they  had  suffered  the 
utmost  from  persecution.  He  did  not 
cast  his  lot  with  the  Saints  because  be 
expected  to  gain  any  earthly  returns,  and 
wealth  or  honor,  but  because  he  had  the 
testimony  of  the  truth  and  knew  that  this 
was  the  people  of  God,  and  he  was  will- 
ing to  cast  his  lot  with  them.  He  carried 
out  the  resolve  that  he  had  made  of  labor- 
ing for  the  dead.  It  fell  to  his  lot  to 
labor  in  the  Endowment  House  for  years, 
and  at  the  dedication  of  the  Manfi 
Temple,  he  was  called  as  president  of 
that  temple.  The  beautifiil  words  that 
Paul  addressed  to  his  beloved  disciple 
Timothy  shortly  before  his  death. 
Brother  Wells  could  apply  to  himself. 
Paul  says:  **I  have  fought  a  good  fight,  I 
have  finished  my  course,  I  have  kept  the 
faith.**  Brother  Wells  could  say  this 
truthfiilly.  He  did  fight  a  good  fight.  I 
believe  his  course  upon  the  earth  was 
finished;  that  he  had  filled  the  mission 
God  intended  him  to  fill  here  upon  the 
earth;  and  he  kept  the  faith.  The  labors 
in  the  temple  are  labors  of  love  and  faith, 
unselfish  labors,  and  he  was  devoted 
to  the  labors.  Few  men  in  the  church 
have  had  as  much  labor  done  for  their 
dead  friends  as  Brother  Wells.  He  spent 
means  for  this  purpose.  He  wanted  to 
have  the  labor  done  for  his  dead  friends. 
And  now  that  his  spirit  has  passed  the 
gates  of  death,  he  has  no  doubt  met  with 
many  of  his  kindred — ^many  who  have 
already  received  the  truth — who  will  thank 


him  for  what  be  has  done  for  them;  and 
no  doubt  he  will  find  many  who  have  not 
received  the  truth  with  whom  he  will  have 
the  privilege  of  laboring  to  convert  them 
and  bring  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  The  int^;rity  of  Brother  Wells, 
his  faithfulness,  his  love  of  this  work,  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  coming  generations. 

May  God  bless  his  family,  bless  those 
who  mourn  for  him,  and  comfort  them, 
is  my  prayer,  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 
Amen. 

APCSTLE   FRANKLIN   D.   RICHARDS 

spoke  as  follows :  Beloved  friends,  I 
share  with  you  the  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained by  the  departure  of  this  great  and 
good  man,  who  has  finished  his  earthly 
course,  and  whose  remains  are  here  with 
us  today.  I  was  glad  to  know  him  fifty 
years  ago  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  can 
speak  of  the  kindness  which  he  exhibited 
towards  an  afflicted  and  distressed  people, 
driven  from  the  State  of  Missouri,  in  deep 
sorrow,  and  left  without  a  home.  When 
the  Prophet  Joseph  obtained  deliverance 
fi-om  his  guardsmen  and  arrived  at  Com- 
merce he  found  in  Brother  Wells  one 
who  received  him  kindly,  in  conjunction 
with  a  few  other  proprietors  of  an  exten- 
sive tract  of  land  in  that  region,  and  the 
Prophet  was  thereby  enabled  to  secure  a 
place  for  the  Saints  to  begin  to  dwell  in. 
He  obtained  from  Brother  Wells  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  on  which  the  dty  of 
Nauvoo  is  situated,  on  reasonable  temis. 
When  any  little  variance  arose  among 
the  people,  he  who  was  then  the  re. 
spected  and  beloved  Squire  Wells  setded 
their  difficulties  and  gave  satisfaction  to 
all  concerned. 

I  must  not  now  stop  to  go  into  details; 
but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  he  was 
much  beloved  by  the  Prophet  Joseph. 
The  fact  that  Brother  Wells  was  with  the 
Saints  in  the  various  circumstances  which 
attended  them  during  their  sojourn  from 
1839  ^o  1846,  in  Nauvoo,  created  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people  an  affection  for 
him  that  has  intensified  ever  since. 
President  Wells — as  we  knew  him  and 
loved  to  call  him — had  occasion  to  feel 
of  himself  and  to  be  felt  of  by  the  Lord. 

There  is  a  time  in  the  history  of  all 
men,  who  have  this  Gospel  brought  to 
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them  among  the  Gentiles,  when  they  have 
to  choose  that  day  whom  they  will  serve. 
As  one  said  of  old,  *'If  Baal  be  God 
serve  him;  if  the  Lord  be  God 
serve  Him."  In  those  days  when  the 
Saints  were  being  driven  out  and  started 
for  the  valleys  of  these  motmtains,  Squire 
Wells  found  himself  brought  to  this 
position.  He  hpd  to  sum  up  the  matter 
and  make  up  his  mind  whether  he  would 
cast  his  lot  with  God's  people  or  take  his 
chances  continuously  with  the  world,  as 
before.  The  people  had  come  to  love 
him,  and  the  principles  which  he  had 
heard  had  sunk  deep  into  his  heart,  but 
the  great  question  of  fixmg  his  mterest 
with  God*s  people  was  not  yet  deter- 
mined therein.  These  thmgs  do  occur, 
and  we  have  one  grand  instance  of  this 
in  the  case  of  Moses,  when  it  was  de- 
creed that  all  the  male  children  should 
be  killed.  He  was  found  by  the  prin- 
cess concealed  among  the  bulrushes; 
he  was  taught  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians— their  mythology,  all  that  per- 
tained to  the  education  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Greeks;  he  was  learned  in  mili- 
tary af&irs  and  became  a  successful 
warrior,  and  the  mother  of  his  adoption 
intended  him  for  the  throne.  Moses  had 
this  before  him,  but  the  question  arose  m 
his  mind:  "Shall  I  cast  my  lot  with  the 
Egyptians  and  stay  with  them,  or  shall  I 
be  true  to  my  kin  and  remain  with  my 
own  people  ?  * '  These  troubles  which  be- 
long to  the  human  mind  had  their  place 
in  Moses,  and  Paul  says:  "He  chose  by 
the  power  of  fjadth  rather  to  suffer  afflic- 
tion with  the  people  of  God  than  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season."  So 
with  Brother  Daniel.  He  had  to  leave  a 
wife,  a  son,  a  home.  These  things  had 
weighed  in  his  mind.  He  summed  them 
all  up  and  determined  to  cast  his  lot  with 
God's  people;  and  he  followed  them  out 
to  these  mountains. 

I  rejoice  greatly  in  having  had  the 
acquamtance  of  Brother  Wells  through 
all  the  varied  experiences  from  then  till 
now.  We  have  known  him  as  a  super- 
intendent of  public  works  right  here  on 
this  block,  building  the  early  part  of  the 
Temple,  and  in  other  labor.  We  have 
luiown  l^un,  too,  in  the  days  of  pinching 


want;  always  careful  in  his  dealings  with 
his  brethren,  whom  he  loved  to  please, 
doing  them  all  the  good  he  could;  and  I 
have  never  yet  discovered  a  man  or 
woman  who  could  say  that  he  wantonly 
lacerated  his  or  her  feelings  or  wounded 
their  hearts.  We  have  seen  him  as 
Mayor  of  thb  city  in  the  early  days,  when 
we  had  p^ce  here,  and  also  when  the 
disturbing  elements  began  to  come  in. 
How  true  he  was  in  all  his  management, 
and  how  well  the  city  was  kept  with  the 
small  police  force  which  used  to  exist  in 
it!  Peace  was  so  well  maintained  then' 
that  a  woman  could  walk  through  the 
streets  as  safely  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  as  at  noonday.  We  have  seen  him 
promoted  to  the  highest  military  rank 
known  in  the  existence  of  a  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  seen  him 
with  his  officers  gathering  men  and 
means  and  going  to  various  positions  in 
the  Territory  to  subdue  the  occasional 
hostilities,  which  occurred  unth  the 
Indians.  But  he  was  most  careful  lest 
there  should  be  any  bloodshed,  and  the 
aborigines  came  to  learn,  through  his 
kind  though  firm  treatment,  that  this 
people  were  their  true  friends;  for  he 
taught  them  that  it  was  better  to  fight 
them  with  tobacco  and  biscuit  than  with 
powder  and  lead.His  officers  all  loved  him, 
and  the  longer  his  association  with  them 
the  deeper  became  their  attachment  to 
him.  We  have  known  him,  too,  as  a 
foreign  missionary.  Twice  has  he  been 
to  European  countries  preaching  the 
Gospel,  proclaiming  it  both  verbally  and 
through  the  press.  His  acquaintance 
among  the  human  family  was  extensive. 
All  Israel  seems  to  know  him  today,  and 
he  knew  all  Israel;  for  when  he  came  to 
be  a  counselor  to  the  First  Presidency, 
he  traveled  and  labored  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  Territory. 
Some  of  us  have  had  the  satisfaction  of 
enjoying  those  sacred  seasons  with  him. 
And  how  he  loved  them!  How  he  sought 
by  night  and  day  to  interest  all  God's 
people!  He  never  appeared  to  set  any- 
thing before  this  purpose  of  his  heart 
And  then  he  was  called  to  labor  in  the 
Endowment  House.  My  own  experi- 
ence with  him  enables  me  to  say  that  we 
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have  very  few  men  in  Israel  who  under- 
stand and  comprehend  the  law  of  God 
and  can  make  so  careful  and  faithful  an 
application  of  it  to  the  multifarious  con- 
ditions of  the  human  family  as  did  Presi- 
dent Daniel  H.  Wells.  His  great  experi- 
ence in  this  enabled  him  to  do  it  with 
love  and  affection,  by  which  he  techni- 
cally maintained  every  right  ahd  every 
interest  of  all  concerned. 

But  I  am  occupying  too  much  time.  I 
love  to  dwell  upon  the  virtues  and  ex- 
cellencies of  such  a  man,  and  would  like 
to  say  to  the  young  men  of  Israel:  Read 
the  biographical  sketch  of  President 
Wells  and  see  if  you  can  set  your  mark 
and  standard,  in  the  years  that  you  may 
live  on  the  earth,  as  high  as  he  has  done. 

As  a  patriarch  he  was  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family.  It  is  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic notice  that  he  was  the  father  of  thirty- 
seven  children,  twenty-four  of  whom  are 
now  living,  and  has  twenty-Jfive  living 
grandchildren.  Look  at  this!  He  at  the  age 
of  seventy-six  leaving  this  commencement 
of  national  and  family  honor  and  glory 
behind  him !  We  have  no  record  that 
Father  Abraham,  though  he  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
left  so  many  souls  upon  the  earth;  yet  it 
was  promised  that  his  seed  should  be- 
come as  the  sand  of  the  seashore,  like 
the  stars  of  heaven,  innumerable.  With 
such  a  sowing  as  Brother  Wells  has  given 
us,  what  shall  the  reaping  of  the  harvest 
be  in  the  countless  ages  of  eternity? 
Then  he  has  passed  through  all  the  ordi- 
nances and  attained  unto  all  the  offices  of 
the  Priesthood.  Having  now  departed, 
is  he  not  among  '^e  spirits  of  die  just 
made  perfect?  '*  Having  been  permitted 
to  do  work  for  his  dead  here,  is  it  not  a 
glorious  thought  that  he  can  go  now  and 
hunt  them  up  and  inform  them  of  what  he 
has  been  doing?  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  the  Prophet,  the  Patriarch 
Hyrum  and  all  the  Apostles  who  have 
departed  this  life  one  aiter  another,  and 
he  attended  the  funerals  of  most  of  them. 
What  joy  he  must  find  today  in  .meeting 
and  associating  with  them  !  Great  and 
glorious  have  been  his  labors.  Let  us 
contemplate  the  fact  that  he  is  now  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  family  there 


—that  he  is  with  the  multitude  of«his 
generation  gone  before.  Perhaps  he  has 
more  kindred  there  than  he  has  left  here. 

My  dear  friends  and  neighbors, 
widows,  and  sons,  and  daughters,  all 
those  connected  with  this  good  man,  I 
would  ask,  is  not  the  knowledge  of  these 
things  a  satisfaction  to  you— one  that 
must  assuage  your  grief  now  that  he  has 
gone  ?  We  must  all  go  soon;  then  why 
not  today  as  well  as  any  other  ?  Brother 
Wells  having  filled  a  life  of  such  useful- 
ness and  greatness,  let  me  ask  which  of 
his  sons  will  so  emulate  the  deeds  of  his 
father  that  he  will  equal  his  course  of 
life  here  ?  Shall  we  not,  with  such  an  ex- 
ample before  us,  try  to  do  better  than 
we  have  yet  done  ? 

May  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  be  upon 
the  sorrowing  ones,  abide  with  them,  and 
be  ever  near  to  whisper  to  them  words  of 
comfort  and  consolation;  and  may  God 
guide  them  in  that  honorable  course 
until  they  reach  that  happy  end  to  which 
Brother  Wells  has  attained.  We  cannot 
mourn  for  any  sin  of  omission  or  com- 
mission on  his  part;  but  we  shall  feel  his 
absence  keenly.  We  need  more  such 
men;  but  the  Lord  will  order  all  these 
things,  and  we  must  acknowledge  His 
hand  in  whatever  may  betide  us.  May 
our  end  be  like  unto  his;  may  our 
rest  t>e  also  glorious.  May  the  Lord 
grant  this  to  all  who  seek  for  it,  for  Jesus 
Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

The  choir  sang: 

O,  my  Father,  thou  that  dwcUest 
In  the  high  and  glorious  place! 

When  shall  I  regain  thy  presence, 
And  again  behold  thy  £ace? 

In  thy  holy  habitation, 
Did  my  spirit  once  reside? 

In  my  first  primeval  childhood. 

Was  I  nurtured  near  thy  side? 

For  a  wise  and  glorious  purpose 

Thou  has  placed  me  here  on  earth, 
And  withheld  the  recollection 

Of  my  former  friends  and  birth; 
Yet  oft-times  a  secret  something 

Whispered,  You're  a  stranger  here; 
And  I  felt  that  I  had  wandered 

From  a  more  exalted  sphere. 

I  had  learned  to  call  thee  Father. 
Through  thy  Spirit  from  on  high; 
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But,  until  the  Key  of  Knowledge 
Was  restored,  I  knew  not  why. 

In  the  heavens  are  parents  single  ? 
No;  the  thought  makes  reason  stare  ! 

Truth  is  reason;  truth  eternal. 
Tells  me,  I've  a  mother  there. 

PRESIDENT  GEORGE    Q.   CANNON. 

"I  will  read  a  portion  of  Section 
Seventy-six  of  the  book  of  Doctrine  and 
Covenants: 

And  again,  we  bear  record,  for  we  saw  and 
beard,  and  this  is  the  testimony  of  the  gospel  of 
Christ  concerning  them  who  come  forth  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just: 

They  arc  they  who  received  the  testimony  of 
Jesus  and  believed  on  His  name  and  were  bap- 
tised after  the  manner  of  His  burial,  being 
buried  in  the  water  in  His  name,  and  this 
according  to  the  commandment  which  He  has 
given. 

That  by  keeping  the  commandments  they 
might  be  washed  and  cleansed  from  all  their 
sins,  and  receive  the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  laying 
on  of  the  hands  of  him  who  is  ordained  and 
sealed  unto  this  power. 

And  who  overcome  by  £euth,  and  are  sealed 
by  .the  Holy  Spirit  of  promise,  which  the 
Father  sheds  forth  upon  all  those  who  are  just 
and  true. 

They  are  they  who  are  the  church  of  the  first 
bom. 

They  are  they  into  whose  hands  the  Father 
has  given  all  things — 

They  are  they  who  are  Priests  and  Kings, 
who  have  received  of  His  fulness  and  of  His 
glory. 

And  are  Priests  of  the  Most  High,  after  the 
order  of  Melchisedek,  which  was  after  the 
order  of  Enoch,  which  was  after  the  order  of  the 
Only  Begotten  Son; 

Wherefore,  as  it  is  written  .they  are  Gods.even 
the  sons  of  God- 
Wherefore  all  things  are  theirs,  whether  life 
or  death,  or  things  present,  or  things   to  come, 
»U  are  theirs,  and  they  are  Christ's  and  Christ 
is  God's. 
And  they  shall  overcome  all  things; 
Wherefore  let  no  man  glory  in    man,    but 
rather  let  him  glory  in  God,  who  shall  subdue 
all  enemies  under  his  feet — 

These  shall  dwell  in  the  presence  of  God  and 
his  Christ  for  ever  and  ever. 

These  are  they  whom  he  shall  bring  with  him, 
when  He  shall  come  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  to 
reign  on  the  earth  over  His  people. 

These  are  they  who  shall  have  part  in  the  first 
resurrection. 


These  are  they  who  shall  come  forth  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  just. 

These  are  they  who  are  come  unto  Mount 
Zion,  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God.  the 
heavenly  place,  the  holiest  of  all. 

These  are  they  who  have  come  to  an  innu- 
merable company  of  angels,  to  the  general 
assembly  and  church  of  Enoch,  and  of  the  first 
bom. 

These  are  they  whose  names  are  Mrritten  in 
heaven,  where  God  and  Christ  are  the  judge  of 
all. 

These  are  they  who  are  just  men  made  perfect 
through  Jesus  the  mediator  of  the  new  cove- 
nant, who  wrought  out  this  perfect  atonement 
through  the  shedding  of  His  own  blood. 

These  are  they  whose  bodies  are  celestial, 
whose  glory  is  that  of  the  sun,  even  the  glory  of 
God,  the  highest  of  all.  whose  glory  the  sun  of 
the  firmament  is  written  of  as  being  typical. 

In  the  words  that  I  have  read  in  your 
hearing  is  fully  described  the  future  of 
this  our  beloved  brother  whose  remains 
are  before  us.  We  have  it  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Son  of  God  himself,  and  in 
that  description  we  can  perceive  some  of 
the  glory  that  God  has  m  store  for  those 
who  are  faithful,  who  have  fought  the 
good  fight  of  faith.  In  coming  here  to-day 
I  would  much  rather  have  sat  still  and 
listened  to  others.  Language  seems  to 
be  inadequate  to  convey  the  thoughts 
that  now  fill  my  heart.  At  times  silence 
is  the  greatest  eloquence;  though  it 
would  not  be  right  or  appropriate  on 
such  an  occasion  for  all  to  remain  silent. 
We  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  our  departed 
friend  and  brother  that  we  should  give 
expression  to  the  feelings  of  our  hearts 
concerning  his  labors  and  his  life.  We 
owe  it  to  those  who  live,  that  we  should 
give  utterance  also  to  our  estimate  of  his 
character,  that  the  lesson  of  his  life  may 
not  be  lost  upon  those  whom  he  has  left 
behind,  but  that  they  may  feel  encour- 
aged to  emulate  his  deeds,  the  purity  of 
his  character,  the  grandeur  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  animated  him  in  his  mortal 
career. 

Brother  Wells  was  a  mortal  man;  there- 
fore, like  all  of  us,  he  had  his  weaknesses. 
But  with  these  failings  there  were  many 
traits  indicating  great  strength  of  charac- 
ter. He  was  a  man  who  left  his  impress 
upon  his  associates  and  upon  society,  and 
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I  feel  that  the  world  is  the  better  because 
Daniel  H.  Wells  Hved  in  it.    I  feel  that 
humanity     has    been    uplifted    by    his 
works,  by  his  example,  by  his  whole  life 
ever  since  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
truth.     He  has  not  lived  in  vain.    Look 
at  him  from  what  ever  standpoint  you  may, 
you  will  find  something  to  admire  in  the 
man.    If  there  was  one  characteristic  that 
he   possessed     more     prominent    than 
anotl.er,  it  was  his  fidelity.     He  was  true 
to  his  God;  he  was  ready  to  lay  down 
his  life  at  any  time  for  that  which  he  con- 
ceived to  be  right.    I  do  not  suppose  that 
a  more  perfect  man,  so  far  as  physical 
bravery  is  concerned,  was  to  be  found 
anywhere.      He  had  unflinching  valor, 
not  only  physical,  but  also  that  higher 
and  rarer  quality,  moral  courage.    He 
possessed  these  elements  to  a  remark- 
able degree.    He  was  true  to  God,  true 
to  his  religion,  and  true  to  his  fellow-men. 
We   are  noted,  as  a  people,   for  the 
strength  of  our  fnendship  toward  each 
other,  and  in  this  regard  Brother  Wells 
stood    out    conspicuously.      He   never 
deserted  his   friends.      The  more  they 
were  assailed,  and  the  more  unfavorably 
they  were  talked  about,   the  closer  he 
clung  to  them.      He  carried  this,  indeed 
mto  all  the  relations  of  life.    He  u'as  a 
man  faithful  to  his  brethren,  faithful  to 
those  who  were  humble,  and  whom  he 
might  have  ignored  had  he  chosen.  Then 
again,  his  love  for  his  family  was  beyond 
expression. 

President  Wells,  in  his  boyhood,  did 
not  have  the  chances  for  education  which 
young  men  now  possess.  He  was  bom 
at  a  time  when  educational  focilides  were 
not  such  as  they  are  now.  But 
he  was  a  student  all  his  life,  a  great 
reader,  a  man  of  strong  intellect  He 
did  not  read  superficially,  however, 
neither  did  he  adopt  the  views  of  writers 
unless  his  own  judgment  approved  of 
that  which  they  said.  He  was  an  inde- 
pendent thinker  in  this  respect,  and 
possessed  literary  ability  in  a  marked 
d^jee.  Years  ago  Dr.  Bemhizel  and 
myself  exchanged  views  about  Brother 
Wells,  when  he  was  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing papers  which  were  not  credited  to 
him,  but  which,  nevertheless,  were  the 


emanations  of  his  pen.  Dr.  Bemhizd 
used  then  to  observe  how  extraordinary 
it  was  that  one  having  had  so  few  educa- 
tional advantages,  was  able  to  prepare 
such  masterly  documents  as  he  did.  I 
have  been  similiarly  struck  myself.  As  a 
speaker  he  was  not  so  strong  as  he 
was  as  a  writer,  and  yet  how  often 
has  it  been  said  that  the  reports 
of  his  discourses  always  formed  de- 
lightful reading.  He  conveyed  his 
thoughts  tersely  and  lucidly.  Every  one 
who  read  his  discourses  was  pleased  with 
them;  the  matter  was  far  better  than  the 
manner  of  delivery.  Brother  Wells  was 
a  man  of  great  intellect,  therefore  a  man 
of  power  among  hb  fellows.  As  to 
his  future  we  need  have  no  concern, 
though  his  death  has  brought  us  sadness, 
because  we  have  been  deprived  of  his 
society. 

He  had  been  a  sufferer  for  some  time. 
We  had  felt  for  some  years  that  he 
might  pass  away  at  almost  any  time. 
When  he  was  on  his  last  European  mis- 
sion, word  came  frequently  respecting 
the  precarious  condition  of  his  health.  It 
was  this,  in  f<ict,  which  hastened  his  re- 
lease, it  being  thought  that  unless  he 
soon  returned  he  would  .  perhaps  die 
away  from  home.  And  when  he  did  re- 
turn he  was  quite  feeble. 

It  was  a  happy  inspiration  that  prompted 
the  selection  of  Brother  Wells  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Manti  Temple.  I  believe 
this  added  years  to  his  life;  it  gave  him 
occupation  of  the  most  congenial  kind 
It  placed  him  in  a  position  where  he  could 
employ  himself  and  where  he  could 
feel  that  he  was  domg  a  great  amount  of 
good.  He  was  not  rusting  out,  dying  un- 
noticed; the  position  was  one  which 
enabled  him  to  be  useful  to  others  and  to 
exerdse  his  powers.  The  last  time  I 
visited  Manti  was  in  company  with 
Brother  Lyman,  a  few  ^eeks  ago.  There 
was  a  conference  in  Sanpete,  at  Ephraim, 
and  before  it  concluded  we  decided  to  go 
to  Manti,  and  hold  a  meeting  in  the  even- 
mg.  President  Wells  had  not  been  able 
to  attend  the  conference  as  the  weather 
was  stormy,  and  it  was  not  fit  for  him  to 
go  out  We,  however,  jdned  him  at  the 
Manti  Temple  and  took  our  meal  with 
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him.    I  remarked  to  Brother  Lyman  at 
that  time  that  I  feared  Brother  Welb  was 
not  long  for  this  life.  I  could  see  a  change 
in  him;  that  he  was  more  feeble  than  I 
had    observed    him     for    some    time. 
Strangely  enough,  he  came  here   with- 
out our  learning  of  it.     We  were  very 
busy  at  the  time,  and  when  the  news  of 
his  illness  first  reached  us,  we  supposed 
that  he  was  still  at  Manti.    It  was  not  un- 
til a  remark  was  made  to  the  private  secre- 
tary to  send  a  dispatch  to  Mand  to  learn  of 
his  condition,  that  we  heard  he  was  in 
this  dty.     It  was  a  surprise  to  us.    I  last 
saw  him  three  hotu^  before  his  death, 
and  although  I  knew  how  feeble  he  was, 
I  little  thought  he  was  going  to  die  so 
soon.    He  was  able  to  talk  the  evening 
before  his  death,  when  some  of  us  visited 
him.    He  appeared  cheerful,  had  2^  good 
many  pleasant  things  to  say,  and  was  a 
little  inclined  to  joke.    In  fact,  his  man- 
ner led  me   to  hope  that  perhaps  he 
would  pull  through.       But  when  I  saw 
him  the  next  morning  it  seemed  as  though 
a  very  serious  change  had  taken  place; 
yet  I  had  litde  idea  that  within   three 
hoars  he  would  depart  from  us. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  I  thank  God  for 
the  men  that  he  has  raised  up  in  our  gen- 
eration; I  thank  God  for  such  a  man  as 
Daniel  H.  Wells;  I  have  thanked  Him 
that  I  was  bom  in  the  time  of 
such  men,  and  that  we  have  been 
associated  with  such  as  Joseph  Smith, 
Hyrum  Smith,  Brigham  Young  and 
a  host  of  others  whose  names  might  be 
mentioned.  I  loved  these  men  as  I 
would  the  angels,  because  I  know  the 
purity  of  their  motives.  I  know  their 
courage,  that  they  were  determined  to 
keep  the  commandments  of  God.  When 
such  men  pass  away,  I  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  loss  to  us,  not  only  as  a  community, 
but  personally.  I  am  thankful  that  we 
have  some  still  spared  to  us,  that  we 
have  the  benefit  of  their  experience  and 
the  advantage  of  their  counsel  in  our 
midst— men  who  have  been  true  and 
faithful  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith, 

President  Young,  in  addressing  a  con- 

gr^ation,  made  a  remark  which,  though 

I  was  but  a  boy  at  the  time,  so  fastened 
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itself  upon  my  mind  that  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.  Speaking  of  Sidney  Rig- 
don  and  other  men  m  the  Church  he  said, 
contrasting  those  men  with  Rigdon: 
"There  are  many  among  us  whose  knees 
have  never  trembled,  whose  hands, 
amidst  the  greatest  perils,  have  never 
shaken,  whose  hearts  have  never 
failed.**  And  this  is  true.  There  are 
men  among  the  Latter-day  Saints  who 
amidst  the  greatest  perils  have  never 
trembled  nor  thought  of  wavering, 
either  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  to 
save  themselves.  Daniel  H.  Wells  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  among  them 
all — the  peer  of  the  strongest,  the  peer 
of  the  most  courageous,  the  peer  of  the 
best  men  among  us.  I  pray  God  to  bless 
hb  posterity;  I  invoke  the  blessings  of 
our  Eternal  Father  upon  them,  that  their 
hearts  may  be  comforted  in  the  midst  of 
their  distress;  for  it  is  a  distress  to  part 
with  such  as  he.  They  will  miss  him,  no 
doubt;  but  God  is  able  to  console  them 
and  to  fill  their  hearts  with  peace  and 
joy.  I  pray  God  to  bless  this  con- 
gregation, to  pour  out  His  Spirit  upon 
us  all,  to  fill  us  with  good  and  heavenly 
desires,  help  us  to  keep  His  command- 
ments and  do  his  will, that  in  the  end  we 
may  be  saved  in  His  kingdom,  and  re- 
ceive the  blessings  that  are  promised  to 
those  who  are  faithful,  which  I  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 

APOSTLE  HEBER  J.   GRANT 

Announced  that  AposUe  Moses  Thatcher 
was,  much  to  his  regret,  on  account  of 
ilUiess,  unable  to  be  present  at  these  ser- 
vices. The  speaker,  however,  would 
read  a  letter  which  had  been  received 
from  Brother  Thatcher  by  a  member  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased: 

LETTER  FROM  APOSTLE  MOSES  THATCHER. 

Logan,  Utah,  March  28^  j8gj. 
Elder  Junius  F.  WeUs,  SaU  Lake  City: 

Dear  Brother— When  informed  by 
President  Woodruff,  by  wire,  of  the 
death  of  yoUr  father,  shortly  after  its 
occurrence,  I  was  greatly  grieved,  sur- 
prised and  shocked  ;  for  up  to  that 
moment  I  had  received  no  intimation  of 
his  illness.  In  his  death  Israel  sustains  a 
great  loss,  but  hosts  beyond  the  veil  will 
rejoice  while  we  mourn.    Yourself  and 
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the  members  o(  your  father's  amily  have, 
in  this  hour  of  your  deep  bereavement, 
my  most  sincere  sympathy.  I  am  aware 
of  how  impotent  are  words,  even  though 
conveying  the  profound  sentiments  of 
hearts  moved  in  sorrow,  and  yet  I  know, 
under  such  conditions,  they  at  least  do 
no  harm  if  unavailing  for  good. 

If  I  were  in  a  single  word  to  attempt  to 
define  true  moral  courage,  I  should  say 
that  Daniel  H.  Wells  was  its  personifica- 
tion. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  such  as 
he;  and  yet  we  must  bow  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Almighty.  He  goes  to  his  rest, 
'  like  an  ear  of  com  well  ripened.  Not 
many,  if  indeed  any,  who  have  lived  in 
this  generation  have  passed  away  more 
respected  and  beloved  than  your  great 
and  good  father. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  inspirational 
remarks  made  by  him  in  the  old  Social 
Hall  on  the  occasion  of  a  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  gather- 
ing there,  when  he  spoke  so  beautifully 
about  the  tread  of  coming  Israel,  whose 
footsteps  he  could  hear,  and  they  were 
music  in  his  ears.  The  light  of  heaven 
shone  in  his  grand  lion-like  face,  the 
wrinkles  of  which  were  softened  and 
made  to  glow  like  rays  from  the  throne 
of  God.  The  sound  of  the  tread  of 
Israel's  approaching  triumph  and  glory 
will  ever  be  in  his  ears  in  the  land  of 
peace  and  eternal  progress  whither  he 
has  gone. 

This  generation  has  produced  no  more 
courageous  soul  than  he,  greatest  when 
most  humiliated,  and  grandest  when 
most  environed  by  grave  conditions 
fraught  with  danger  to  himself  and  people, 
conditions  which,  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
have  made  small  men  smaller,  and  great 
men  greater. 

When  the  history  of  the  great  latter- 
day  work  shall  have  been  written,  its 
leave  will  contain  no  brighter  pages  than 
those  devoted  to  the  life  of  Daniel  H. 
Wells.  Naturally  a  leader,  military  in  his 
genius,  how  beautiful  the  thought  that 
his  life  should  be  rounded  by  the  loving 
work  which  he  found  in  the  Manti  Temple 
while  directing  the  hearts  of  the  children 
to  the  love  of  their  dead  fathers! 

Modest  as  a  child  while  here,  embar- 


rassment will  bring  no  blush  to  his  cheek 
when  he  meets  the  valiant  ones  gone  be- 
fore. -With  Joseph  and  Hytiun  and 
Brigham  and  a  host  of  others,  he  will 
remam  a  striking  figure  among  Israel's 
modem  leaders. 

Ever  praying  for  your  peace  and  happi- 
ness and  that  of  each  member  of  your 
father's  family,  I  remain,  with  an  earnest 
desire  that  you  may  emulate  his  example 
to  the  end,  when  you  too  may.  peacefully 
rest  on  the  other  shore,     • 

Your  brother  in  the  Gospel, 

Moses  Thaicher. 

The  choir  sang  the  t>eautiful  anthem, 
"Look  up  and  put  your  trust  in  God." 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by 
President  Lorenzo  Snow  as  follows: 

**  All  wise  and  Holy  Father,  we  return 
unto  thee  now,  at  the  close  of  this  inter- 
view, our  grateful  acknowledgments  that 
thou  hast  permitted  us  to  assemble  our- 
selves together  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  unto  thy  servant.  Brother  Wells, 
whom  thou  hast  seen  proper  to  call  to 
thyself.  We  thank  thee.  Holy  Father, 
that  thou  has  revealed  and  made  manifest 
unto  us  that  by  pursuing  the  course  that 
thou  hast  marked  out,  and  which  thy 
servant  Brother  Wells  has  conformed  to, 
we  can  dwell  in  thy  presence  and  receive 
a  fulness  of  thy  glory.  And  may  it  be 
with  us.  Holy  Father,  as  it  has  been  with 
thy  servant  whom  thou  hast  called  hence 
— that  we  will  so  live  and  prove  our  in- 
tegrity and  fidelity  before  thee,  and  in  the 
midst  of  thy  people,  and  t)efbre  the 
world,  that  we  may  secure  that  glorious 
inheritance  that  we  feel,  and  that  thou 
hast  manifested  unto  us,  has  been  se- 
cured by  thy  servant  whom  thou  hast 
called  to  dwell  with  thee  and  receive 
his  reward,  because  of  his  faithfulness  and 
integrity  that  he  has  manifested  in  the 
midst  of  thy  people,  and  the  great  good 
that  he  has  accomplished  towards  moving 
forward  thy  work  and  the  salvation  of 
the  human  family.  Holy  Father,  wilt 
thou  convey  consolation  and  joy  unto  the 
hearts  of  the  bereaved,  because  of  the 
prospects  which  are  befol'e  them  in  again 
associating  with  their  father,  with  dieir 
brother,  and  with  their  husband,  in  thy 
presence,  in  a  fulness  of  glory.    O  Lord, 
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we  ask  thee  to  continue  to  let  thy  bless- 
tn|saod  favors  rest  upon  us,  and  thy 
Hply  Spirit  to  be  in  our  hearts,  and  be  in 
uf  a  principle  of  revelation,  to  reveal 
unto  us  thy  mind  and  will  in  the  varied 
drcumstances  that  surround  us,  and  as 
ire  move  onward  in  the  scenes  of  life  and 
In  the  path  of  exaltation  and  glory  which 
thou  hast  marked  out;  and  eventually, 
when  we  have  finished  our  course,  that 
we  may  have  the  privilege  of  dwelling 
with  thee,  and  receiving  that  glory  which 
thou  hast  promised  unto  the  feithfiil. 
These  bles^ngs,  O  Lx>rd,  we  ask  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 

The  services  throughout  were  not 
marred  by  any  incident  of  a  nature  to 
cause  the  slightest  jar.  The  spirit  of  con- 
solation and  peace  pervaded  the  building, 
and  all  assembled  seemed  to  partake  of 
the  pacific  influence.  Jfhe  beautiful  sing- 
ing by  the  Tabernacle  Choir,  under  the 
leadership  of  Brother  Stephens,  added  a 
charm  to  the  occasion,  harmonizing  with 
the  comforting  and  instructive  nature  of 
the  addresses  of  the  speakers. 

While  the  people  were  in  the  building 
snow  descended  continuously  and  was 
still  foiling  as  they  emerged  from  it  at  the 
close  of  the  proceedings. 

The  committee  on  arrangements  and 
their  aids  attended  to  the  work  of  form- 
ing the  procession,  according  to  the  pub- 
lished programme,  with  remarkable  cel- 
erity and  precision.  As  a  result  the  col- 
umn was  soon  moving  eastward  along 
South  Temple  Street  toward  the  ceme- 
tery, in  the  following  order: 

Berry's  Martial  Band. 

Pall-Bearers. 

The  Twelve  Apostles — as  honorary  pall-bearers. 

Hearse. 

■The  First  Presidency. 

The  Family  and  Associates. 

Members  of  the  City  Council  during  the  late 

Mayor's  Administration. 
The  First  Seven  Presidents  of  the  Seventies, 

Held's  Band.-T 

I  Presidents  of  Stakes  and  their  Counselors. 

High  Councils  and  Highl  Priests. 

Quorums  of  Seventies. 

Quorums  of  Elders. 

Presiding  Bishopric. 

Bishops  and  Counselors. 

Priests,  Teachers  and  Deacons. 

Citizens. 


The  cortege  was  remarkable  for  its 
great  length. 

When  the  procession  reached  the 
cemetery  the  carriages  formed  as  closely 
around  the  grave  as  practicable.  The 
body  was  lowered  into  the  tomb  and  a 
quartette  —  Brothers  H.  G.  Whitney, 
George  D.  Pyper,  John  D.  Spencer  and 
Heber  Goddard — sang,  beautifully,  and 
with  deep  feeling. 
Not  dead  but  sleepeth! 
He  shall  awake  again  in  the  presence  of  a  living 

God. 
Mourn  not.  oh  weep  not.for  death  has  no  power. 
'Tis  but  a  change  to  the  angel's  bright  bower. 
Christ  on  the  cross  suffered  pain  and  death  for 

us  all; 
Tis  not  death  but  sleep;  he  will  wake  when 

the  Father  calls. 
Not  dead,  but  sleepeth! 
He  shall  awake  again   in   the  presence  of  a 

living  God.  * 

Come  unto  me  all;  I  will  give  you  rest: 
For  the  kingdom  now  is  thine;   the  love   of 

God  is  everywhere. 
Glory  to  God,  glory  now  on  high. 
Weep  not  for  the  loved  one  gone,  for  the  soul 

can  never — never  die. 
Not  dead,  but  sleepeth! 
He  shall  awake  again  in  the  presence  of  a  living 

God.    Amen. 
The  prayer  for  the  dedication  of  the 
grave  was  offered  by  Apostle  Francis  M. 
Lyman. 

The  earth  was  then  filled  in  over  the 
mortal  remains  of  a  man  of  sterling 
qualities.  His  integrity  was  beyond 
question,  his  sagacity  admirable,  his 
ievotion  to  truth  sublime,  his  simplicity 
unadulterated,  his  friendship  steadfast  as 
the  everlasting  hills,  while  every  charac- 
teristic of  his  grand  individuality  was 
softened  by  the  influence  of  broad  sym- 
pathy, which  caused  him  to  be  hugged 
closely  to  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  Deseret  News. 
The  committees  having  charge  of  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  funeral  were 
composed  of  the  following,  and  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  the  most  satisfac- 
tory manner: 

Pall-Bearkrs.— William  G.  Phillips, 
Charles  Livingston,  C.  H.  Wilcken,  B. 
Y.  Hampton,  John  Smith,  William 
Calder»  N.  V.  Jones,  Andrew  Smith. 
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On  Dbcoration.  —  Mrs.  Zina  D. 
Young  and  aids;  Mrs.  M.  I.  Home  and 
aids;  Mr.  Henry  Dinwoodey. 

Escort  for  Family.— C.  S.  Burton, 
N.  A.  Empey. 

Aids.— Wm.  S.   Burton,  E.  A.  Smith, 


Spencer  Clawson,  R.  W.  Young,  Frank 
W.  Jennings,  L.  G,  Hardy,  John  Clark, 
D.  McKenzie.  J.  H.  Moyle,  John  Kirk- 
man,  E.  M.  Weiler,  R.  C.  Badger. 

Committee  on  Arrangements.— R. 
T.  Burton, H.  B.  Clawson,  John  R. Winder. 


THE  DEPARTED  LEADER ! 
"Know  yc  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  foUen  this  day  in  Israel?  " — 2 Sam.  it.  8. 


Tread  softly  as  befits  this  sacred  hour, 

Let  busy  thought  with  precious  memories  teem; 
For  one  more  triumph  of  that  mighty  power 

Which  breaks  and  shatters  this  "life's  fitful 
dream." 
Yet  'twas  no  dream  to  him,  the  latest  called. 

For  he  had  wrought  amid  its  fiercest  fires. 
Where  every  fibre  of  his  soul  enthralled. 

Was  keyed  to  loftiest  mood  and  grand  de- 
sires! 
He  worked  for  God,  for  truth  and  humankind. 

He  gave  his  stitngth  to  this, — ^his  life,  his  all ; 
So  Israel  in  their  deepest  heart  enshrined, 

And  crowned  with  love  this  consecrated  soul ! 

In  softest  tones,  in  whispered  words  and  low, 

We  greet  his  fiiends,  our  friends,  this  hal- 
lowed day ; 
Oh  !  bow  the  head,  let  tearful  hearts  o'erflow, 

Though  none  wish  his  return,  or  urge  his  stay; 
Full  well  is  known  as  history's  pages  tell. 

How  in  the  breach  he  dared  to  be  a  man; 
As  on  the  air  the  threatening  murmurs  swell, 

Of  sounds  demoniac  firom  a  murderous  clan. 
Ah!  who  shall  tell  the  truth  ?    That  tragic  past. 

For  e'er  remains  writ  on  Columbia's  soil; 
But  few  so  brave,  their  protest  then  to  cast 

Against  oppression  in  its  mad  turmoil. 

From  thence  among  the  fiigitives  who  fled,       ^ 

Amid  the  silence  of  these  mountain  vales, 
To  dwell  in  peace,  by  heaven's  direction  led, 

To  work  and  wait.till  right  o'er  wrong  prevails. 
Nerved  to  the  contest  rugged  nature  meant, 
"Yet  courting  conquest,"  as    the  years  flew 
past, 
See  concentrated  toil  and  pure  intent, 

Hath  found  its  triumphs  in  these  vales  at  last! 
Here  countless  homes,    are    labor's  grandest 
crown. 
Here  thousands  dwell,  here  worship  hath  no 
fear; 
And  when   each  leader,   tired  doth   lay    him 
down, 
God's  generations  will  their  names  revere ! 

No  need  to  call  the  roll !    The  illustrious  dead 
Since  Joseph  fell  in  Carthage,  one  by  one 

By  him  invited,  upward  have  been  led 
To  move,  in  wider  range,  the  work  undone ! 


And  now,  as  by  the  coffined  dust  we  stand. 
Though  thoughts  and  tears  commingled  feel- 
ing show, 
No  sorrow  stirs  the  heart,  no  trembling  hand. 
Would  wish  it  other  than  we  see  and  know. 
E'en  now  there  &lls  upon  the  spirit  ear 

The  song  of  triumph,  music's  ringing  sound, 
Such  as  he  heard  amid  that  loftier  sphere, 
Where    our    departed    hath    his     welcome 
found ! 
The  eye  of  feith  beholds  a  mighty  throng 
Who  forward    pnss   to  greet  the  ransomed 
soul. 
Some    silent   stand,  and  some  with   bursting 
song 
Bid  words  of  victory  'mid  the  arches  roll ! 
Some  clasp  the  hand,  and  some  with  warm  em- 
brace— 
With  loving  tones — ^the  ftunily  gone  before; 
And  all  the  Priesthood,  braves  with  earnest  face. 

To  see  an  old  associate,  loved  of  yore ! 
Homage    fi-om    those    who    know,   is   highest 
praise, 
These  tasted  suffering,  trial  had.  and  tears, 
During  those  changes  of  the  latter  days. 
Such  as  beset  the  best  in  lengthened  years. 

Reception  there;  Farewell  we  whisper  here, 

Our  patriot-statesman  cast  in  heaven's  mould; 
A  more  than  brother— friend,  for  ever  dear, 
Eteyond  compare  with  treasured  hoards  of 
gold! 
Great!    Yet  he  stooped  to  bless  the  humblest 
one, 
And  deemed  him  equal,  if  he  needed  aid; 
A  sympathetic  soul,  a  hand  which  won 
That   heartfelt  faith  which    never   was  be- 
trayed. 
Amid  his  feimily,  like  an  uncrowned  king. 
'    Affection's  rule  his  sceptre  and  his  throne; 
Wives  and  posterity  today  can  bring 
That  love  most  generous  where  he  best  was 
known. 

Honored  in  time,  thrice  honored  'mid  the  Gods, 
Shall  not  our  souls  awake  to  music's  swell? 

In  rapt  thanksgiving  kiss  a  thousand  rods. 
And  peaceful  say :    "  Tke  Fai)ur  dotih  well!  - 
Henry  JV,  NaisHM. 
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THE  PRINCIPLE  OP  GATHERING. 

We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel 
and  in  the  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribes.— 
Joseph  Smith. 

Come  out  oi  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not 
partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of 
her  plagues.    Rev,  xviii.  4. 

The  principle  of  gathering  is  one  that 
has  been  connected  with  most  of  the  dis- 
pensations which  the  Lord  has  instituted 
for  the  temporal  and  spiritual  salvation  of 
mankind.  Whenever  he  has  had  a  people 
on  the  earth  who  would  serve  Him  and 
keep  His  commandments,  it  has,  as  a 
rule,  been  desirable  on  their  part  to 
separate  from  the  wicked  and  ungodly, 
and  live  by  themselves  in  some  country, 
or  tract  of  country,  where  they  could 
effect  proper  organizations  and  live  to- 
gether in  peace  and  harmony,  train  their 
posterity  m  the  fejg-  of  God,  and  wor- 
ship the  great  Jehovah,  according^  to  the 
revelations  and  intelligence  which  he 
would  give  them.  This  they  could  not 
sticcessfully  do  if  they  were  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  wickedness  or  mixed  up 
in  their  associations  with  those  who  chose 
to  violate  the  laws  of  God  and  live  in 
transgression  continually.  Hence,  pe- 
rusing the  pages  of  sacred  history,  we 
often  find  the  Saints  of  God  in  the  differ- 
ent ages  and  dispensations  of  the  world, 
journeying  from  certain  portions  of  the 
globe  to  some  particular  land  or  spot 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  them  as  a 
place  of  gathering. 

The  first  instance  of  this  kind,  men- 
tioned in  holy  writ,  is  the  building  of  a 
holy  dty  called  Zion,  tmder  the  direction 
of  the  Prophet  Enoch,  who  lived  between 
Adam  and  the  flood.  In  connection  with 
the  building  of  that  city  there  must  of 
necessity  have  been  a  gathering  of  the 
righteous,  as  Enoch  had  been  preaching 
the  gosi>el  of  repentance  to  all  the  people 
in  the  then  known  world,  except  the 
people  of  Canaan;  and  although  the  word 
"gather"  is  not  used  in  the  Prophet's 
narrative,  no  people  like  the  people  of 
Enoch,  and  no  city  like  the  City  of  Zion 
could  have  had  an  existence,  as  the  result 
of  the  ministry  of  Enoch,  unless  the 
principle  of  gathering  together  to  build 


such  a  city  had  been  a  part  of  the  teachr 
ings  of  that  holy  man  of  God,  who 
according  to  modem  revelation  through 
Josei;^  Smith,  left  the  following  on  record: 

"There  went  forth  a  curse  upon  all 
the  people  which  fought  against  God; 
and  from  that  time  forth  there  were  wars 
and  bloodshed  among  them;  but  the 
Lord  came  and  dwelt  with  His  people, 
and  they  dwelt  in  ri^teousness.  And 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  was  upon  all  na- 
tions, so  great  was  the  glory  of  the  Lord, 
which  was  upon  His  people.  And  the 
Lord  blessed  the  land,*  and  they  were 
blessed  upon  the  mountains,  and  upon 
the  high  places,  and  did  flourish.  And 
the  Lord  called  His  people  Zion,  be- 
cause they  were  of  one  heart  and  one 
mind,  and  dwelt  in  righteousness;  and 
there  were  no  poor  among  them.  And 
Enoch  continued  his  preaching  in  right- 
eousness unto  the  people  of  God.  And  it 
came  to  pass  in  his  days,  that  he  built  a 
city  that  was  called  the  City  of  Holiness, 
even  Zion.  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
Enoch  talked  with  the  Lord;  and  he  said 
unto  the  Lord:  Surely  Zion  shall  dwell 
in  safety  forever.  But  the  Lord  said  imto 
Enoch:  Zion  have  I  blessed,  but  the 
residue  of  the  people  have  I  cursed. 
And  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Lord  showed 
unto  Enoch  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth;  and  he  l>eheld,  and  lo,  Zion,  in 
process  of  time,  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Enoch: 
Behold  mine  abode  forever."  Pearl  of 
Great  Price,  page  18. 

Besides  the  historical  information  con- 
tained in  the  foregoing  extract  it  teaches 
us  how  the  Lord,  at  that  early  day,  made 
His  people  the  subject  of  His  special 
care  and  blessing.  "Zion  have  I  blessed, 
but  the  residue  of  the  people  have  I 
cursed,"  are  words  full  of  meaning;  for 
although  the  Lord  "maketh  His  sim  to 
rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  im- 
just,  he  has  in  every  age  and  dispensation 
had  speaal  gifts  and  blessings  to  bestow 
upon  those  who  love  and  obey  Him;  and 
in  order  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of 
his  watchcare  in  this  regard  he  has  gener- 

♦Thc  land  where  the  Saints  dwelt. 
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ally  commanded  them  to  gather  together 
in  such  places  as  he  through  his  servants 
has  designated. 

In  connection  with  the  dispensation  ot 
Noah  we  again  find  the  principle  of 
gathering  to  a  place  of  safety.  "Behold 
I,  even  I/'  said  the  Lord  to  Noah,  "do 
bring  a  flood  of  waters  upon  the  earth, 
to  destroy  all  flesh,  wherein  is  the  breath 
of  life,  from  under  heaven;  and  every 
thing  that  is  in  the  earth  shall  die.  But 
with  thee  will  I  establish  my  covenant; 
and  thou  shalt  come  into  the  ark,  thou 
and  thy  sons,  and  thy  wife,  and  thy  sons' 
wives  with  thee."    Gen.  vi.  17,  18. 

In  obedience  to  this  command,  Noah, 
after  having  warned  the  people  for  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years, 
without  being  able  to  convert  them,  went 
into  the  ark  with  his  household,  and  was 
thus  saved  and  preserved  to  propagate 
the  human  race,  after  the  deluge  had 
done  its  terrible  work  of  destruction,  and 
made  the  earth  desolate  of  evenrthing 
that  breathed  the  breath  of  life,  just  as 
the  Lord  had  predicted.  Noah  and  his 
family  were  the  only  ones  who  were  will- 
ing to  gather  into  the  ark,  when  the 
Lord  commanded  it,  and  all  the  rest  of 
mankind,  who  were  disobedient  and  re- 
fiised  to  repent  and  gather  to  the  ap- 
pointed place  of  safety,  paid  the  penalty 
of  death  for  their  rejection  of  the  heavenly 
command. 

The  next  gathering,  in  chronological 
order,  is  the  one  which  took  place  under 
the  leadership  of  the  brother  of  Jared  at 
the  time  when  the  Lord  confounded  the 
language  of  the  people  whp  were  build- 
ing the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  events 
connected  with  that  remarkable  period 
of  time  resulted  in  a  general  confiision 
and  scattering  abroad  of  the  people, 
agreeable  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the 
Lord.  But  the  brother  of  Jared,  who 
was  a  large  and  mighty  man,  and  highly 
favored  of  the  Lord,  implored  the  great 
Creator  to  have  compassion  upon  him, 
his  kindred  and  friends,  and  not  confound 
their  language.  His  prayer  was  heard, 
and  the  language  of  the  brother  of  Jared 
and  those  in  whose  behalf  he  had  inter- 
ceded the  Throne  of  Grace,  was  not  con- 
founded.   But  in  answer^to^further  sup- 


plications on  the  part  of  the  brother  ot 
Jared,  the  Lord  said: 

"Go  to,  and  gather  together  thy  flocks, 
both  male  and  female,  of  every  kind; 
and  also  of  the  seed  of  the  earth  ot 
every  kind,  and  thy  families;  and  also 
Jared  thy  brother  and  his  family;  and  also 
thy  friends,  and  their  families,  and  the 
friends  of  Jared  and  their  famihes.  And 
when  thou  hast  done  this,  thou  shalt  go 
at  the  head  of  them  down  into  the  valley, 
which  is  northward.  And  there  will  I  meet 
thee,  and  I  will  go  before  thee  into  a  land 
which  is  choice  above  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth.  And  there  will  I  bless  thee  and 
thy  seed,  and  raise  up  unto  me  of  thy 
seed,  and  of  the  seed  of  thy  brother,  and 
they  who  shall  go  with  thee,  a  great 
nation."    Ether  i.  41-43. 

A  few  years  later,  this  little  company  of 
pilgrims,  under  the  direction  of  the 
brother  of  Jared,  was  brought  across  the 
great  waters  to  the  American  continent, 
which  was  the  land  the  Lord  referred  to 
when  speaking  to  the  brother  of  Jared. 
In  this  land  the  Jaredites  prospered,  and 
were  greatly  blesied  of  the  Lord  as  long 
as  they  kept  His  commandments;  but 
when  they  finally  fell  into  transgressions 
and  became  a  wicked  and  blood-thristy 
people,  they  were  utterly  destroyed 
according  to  the  decree  of  the  Almighty, 
as  contained  in  the  following : 

"He  (the  Lord)  had  sworn  in  His 
wrath  unto  the  brother  of  Jared  that  who- 
so should  possess  this  land  of  promise 
(America),  from  that  time  henceforth  and 
forever,  should  serve  Him,  the  true  and 
only  God,  or  they  should  be  swept  oft 
when  the  fulness  of  His  wrath  should 
Qome  upon  them.  And  now  we  can  be- 
hold the  decrees  of  God  concerning  this 
land,  that  it  is  a  land  of  promise,  and 
whatsoever  nation  shall  possess  it,  shall 
serve  God,  or  they  shall  be  swept  oft 
when  the  fulness  of  His  wrath  shall  come 
upon  them.  And  the  fulness  of  His 
wrath  Cometh  upon  them  when  they  are 
ripened  in  iniquity.  For  behold  this  is  a 
land  which  is  choice  above  all  other  lands; 
wherefore  he  that  doth  possess  it  shall 
serve  God,  or  shall  be  swept  off,  for  it  is 
the  everlasting  decree  of  God."  Ether 
ii:  8-10.) 
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We  will  next  refer  to  Abraham,  the 
fether  of  the  falthfpl,  who,  when  he  lived 
among  his  heathen  kindred  in  the  land  of 
Haran,  received  the  following  command 
from  the  Lord: 

"Get  thee  out  pi  thy  cowitry,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's 
house,  unto  a  land  that  I  will  show  thee. 
And  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation, 
and  I  will  bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name 
great;  and  thou  shalt  be  a  blessing." 
Gen.  xii:  i,  2. 

Abraham,  being  obedient  to  this  divine 
command,  took  his  departure  and  went 
into  the  land  of  Canaan,  where  the  Lord 
again  spoke  to  him  and  said:  "Unto  thy 
seed  will  I  give  this  land.*'    Gen.  xii:  7. 

How  this  promise,  several  centuries 
later,  was  fulfilled,  is  a  fact  with  which 
all  Bible  readers  are  familiar.  It  intro- 
duces another  gathering  dispensation 
under  the  great  prophet  Moses,  who  was 
commanded  of  the  Lord  in  the  following 
language: 

"Go  and  gather  the  elders  of  Israel 
together  and  say  unto  them:  the  Lord 
God  of  your  fathers,  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham, of  Isaac  and  ofL  Jacob,  appear^ 
unto  me  saying,  I  have  surely  visited  you, 
and  seen  that  which  is  done  to  you  in 
Egypt;  and  I  have  said,  I  will  bring  you 
up  out  of  the  affliction  of  Egypt,  unto  the 
land  of  the  Canaanites,  and  the  Hittites, 
and  the  Amorites,  and  the  Perizzites, 
and  the  Hevites,  and  the  Jebusites,  unto 
a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey." 
Exodus  iii:  16,  17. 

Soon  after  this  the  children  of  Israel, 
who  had  grown  very  numerous  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  were  led  by  the  miracu- 
lous hand-dealings  of  the  Almighty  out  of 
that  country  across  the  Red  Sc^  into  the 
wilderness  of  Arabia,  and  finally  under 
loshua,  forty  years  later,  reached  the 
promised  land,  in  which  they  dwelt  for 
many  generations,  and  which  still  is 
known  as  the  land  of  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Israel. 

While  one  of  the  greatest  temporal 
blessings  conferred  by  the  Lord  upon  the 
children  of  Israel  was  the  gif^  of  a 
promised  land,  one  of  the  greatest  calam- 
ities ever  predicted  against  them  by  their 
Prophets,    wa^    that     they    should    be 


carried  away  from  this  their  land  ol 
promise  if  they  persisted  in  their  idolatry 
and  refused  to  serve  the  God  of  the  land. 
And  when  in  fulfilment  of  the  words  ot 
Jeremiah  and  other  Prophets,  they 
finally  were  carried  away  captives  into 
Babylon,  they  realized  their  great  punbh- 
mentand  mourned  and  bewailed  their 
£ate  in  a  manner  hitherto  unknown  in 
their  history.  While  toiling  away  as 
bondsmen  and  bonds-women  in  the 
lands  of  their  enemies  the  memories  of 
the  past  would  fill  their  eyes  with  tears, 
and  visions  of  Zion  and  their  beloved  dty 
ferusalem  would  constantly  appear  before 
them  as  they  with  sorrowftil  hearts 
mused: 

"  By  the  waters  of  Babylon  we  sat  down  and  wept 
When  we  remembered  thee,  O  Zion." 

But  in  the  midst  of  their  afflictions 
there  was  a  ray  of  hope,  to  which  they 
clung  with  great  earnestness.  The  same 
prophet  who  had  predicted  their  captivity 
alsosaidthat,after  spending  seventy  years 
in  bondage  and  ejcile,  they  would  have 
atoned  for  their  transgressions,  and  would 
be  permitted  to  return  to  their  own  land  ' 
once  more.  This  promise  buoyed  up 
their  spirits  and  cheered  their  hearts.  At 
last  a  change  in  the  Chaldean  govern- 
ment took  place,  and  the  day  of  deliver- 
ance dawned  upon  the  afflicted  sons  and 
daughters  of  Jacob ;  the  seventy  years 
were  ended,  and  another  gathering  dis-' 
pensation  was  ushered  in.  This  time  it 
was  the  good  man  Zerubbabel,  and  Ezra 
the  priest,  who  led  the  hosts  of  Israel  to 
the  mountains  of  Judea,  and  who  directed 
the  building  of  another  temple,  the  re- 
pairing of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  waste  places. 

Once  more  there  seemed  to  be  bright 
prospects  ahead  for  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  when  another  calamity  threat- 
ened the  prosperity  of  the  people.  While 
sojourning  in  the  land  of  strangers  a  large 
number  of  the  leading  men  and  others 
of  the  congregations  of  Israel  had  taken 
unto  themselves  strange  wives  from 
among  the  daughters  of  the  Gentiles, 
contrary  to  the  law  given  through  Moses 
to  their  fathers  in  the  wilderness,  in 
which  the  Lord  enjoined  upon  His  people 
not  to  mix  up  with  the  heathen: 
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"Neither  shall  thou  make  marriages  with 
them;  thy  daughter  thou  shalt  not  give 
unto  his  son,  nor  his  daughter  shalt  thou 
take  unto  thy  son.  For  they  will  turn 
away  thy  son  from  following  Me  that  they 
may  serve  other  gods.**    Deut  vii.  3. 

Before  the  returning  Israelites  could  be 
established  in  their  land  again,  those 
among  them  who  had  married  strange 
wives  were  required  to  put  them  away» 
or  remove  with  them  from  the  midst  of 
their  brethren.  This  illustrates  a  most 
important  principle,  which  is  very  closely 
connected  with  that  of  gathering — a  prin- 
ciple that  the  young  Latter-day  Saints 
would  do  well  to  study  thoroughly. 

Immediately  before  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  another  dispensation  ot  gather- 
ing was  commenced,  which,  although 
small  as  regards  the  number  of  people 
engaged  in  it,  resulted  in  the  repeopling 
of  a  whole  continent.  There  lived  at 
that  time  in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  a  right- 
eous man  by  the  name  of  Lehi,  who, 
after  being  shown  in  a  vision  that  Jerusa- 
lem should  be  destroyed  because  of  the 
•wickedness  of  its  inhabitants,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Lord  in  a  dream  to  "take 
his  family  and  depart  uito  the  wilderness. '  * 
He  did  so,  and  after  many  important  and 
interesting  adventures  on  both  land  and 
ocean,  the  family  of  Lehi  arrived  in  the 
land  of  America,  where  his  seed  in  due 
course  of  time  spread  over  that  country 
which  previously  had  been  inhabited  by 
the  Jaredites  already  mentioned. 

Tlie  history  of  the  descendants  of  Lehi, 
as  contained  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  and 
which  covers  a  period  of  one  thousand 
years,  gives  us  several  examples  of 
gathering,  or  instances,  when  the 
Nephites,  a  righteous  people  found  it 
necessary  to  separate  from  their  brethren 
the  Lamanites,  who  were  a  wicked 
people.  The  two  peoples  who  were 
opposite  each  other  in  their  religious 
beliefs,  morals  and  entire  practices  could 
not  consistently  dwell  together,  and 
therefore  we  find  the  Nephites  at  differ- 
ent times  emigrating  from  one  part  of 
the  continent  to  another,  in  order  to  find 
places  of  abode  where  they  could  live  in 
peace  and  harmony  by  themselves  and 
be  protected  from  their  enemies. 


Without  referring  to  a  number  of  other 
dispensations  in  which  the  principle  of 
gathering  was  taught  and  practiced,  I  will 
proceed  to  speak  of  the  great  gathering 
in  the  last  days,  and  after  quoting  some 
of  the  numerous  predictions  made  by  the 
prophets  of  old  concerning  this  important 
event,  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  what 
has  already  been  accomplished,  and 
what  is  now  being  done  by  the  Latter-day 
Saints  in  fulfilment  of  these  prophecies. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  Ten 
Tribes  were  scattered  or  carried  into 
captivity  by  the  great  Syrian  king,  Shal- 
maneser,  seven  hundred  and  twenty-one 
years  before  the  birth  of  our  Savk>r,  and 
that  the  other  two  tribes  which  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity  became  known  as  the 
Jews  were  also  scattered,  about  seventy 
years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  whom  they 
rejected  and  crucified.  Since  then  the 
House  of  Israel  has  been  scattered 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and 
on  many  occasions  they  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  most  barbarous  persecutions 
and  banishments.  But  there  is  a 
brighter  day  in  store  for  this  once  fav- 
ored people,  bojth  for  the  Jews  and 
for  the  descendants  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
which  have  largely  become  mixed  up  with 
the  Gentiles  in  many  different  countries. 
The  same  prophet  who  predicted  the 
scattering  of  Israel  because  of  idolatry 
and  wickedness,  also  foretold  their  gath- 
ering in  the  last  days,  after  the  demands 
of  justice  should  have  been  fully  satisfied. 
Isaiah  spoke  very  plainly  about  this 
event,  and  his  prophetic  mind  seemed  to 
behold  even  the  details  connected  with 
the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land 
and  the  general  gathering  of  Israel.  The 
following  are  a  few  examples  of  his  pre 
dictions  concerning  the  gathering: 

"And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last 
days  that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's 
house  shall  be  established  in  the  tops  ot 
the  mountains,and  shall  be  exalted  above 
the  hills,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto 
it  And  many  people  shall  go  and  say : 
Come  ye,  and  let  us  go  up  to  the  moun- 
tain of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of 
his  ways,  and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths; 
for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law* 
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and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru- 
salem.   Isa.  ii.  2-3.    ' 

"And  he  wilt  lift  up  an  ensign  to  the 
nations  from  far,  and  will  hiss  unto  them 
from  the  end  of  the  earth;  and  behold 
they  shall  coihe  with  speed  swiftly." 
Isa.  V.  26. 

"And  in  that  day  there  shall  be  a  root 
of  Jesse,  which  shall  stand  for  an  ensign 
of  the  people;  to  it  shall  the  Gentiles 
seek,  and  his  root  shall  be  glorious.  And 
it  shall  come  to  pass  in  that  day  that  the 
Lord  shall  set  his  hand  again  the  second 
time  to  recover  the  remndnt  of  His 
people,  which  shall  be  left,  from  Assyria, 
and  from  Egypt,  and  from  Pathros,  and 
from  Cush,  and  from  Elam,  and  from 
Shinar,  and  from  Hamath,  and  from  the 
Islands  of  the  sea.  And  he  shall  set  up 
an  ensign  for  the  nations,  and  shall 
assemble  the  outcasts  of  Israel,  and 
gather  together  the  dispersed  of  Judah 
from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth.*' 
Isa.  xi.  10-12.    See  context. 

"And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  shall 
return,  and  come  to  Zion  with  songs  and 
everlasting  joy  upon  their  heads;  they 
shall  obtain  joy  and  gladness,  and  sorrow 
and  sighing  shall  flee  away.  Isa.  xxxv. 
10. 

"Behold  these  shall  come  from  far; 
and,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from 
the  west;  and  these  from  the  land  of 
Sinim.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Behold,  I  will  lift  up 
mine  hand  to  the  Gentiles,  and  set  up 
my  standard  to  the  people;  and  they  shall 
bring  thy  sons  in  their  arms,  and  thy 
daughters  shall  be  carried  upon  their 
shoulders,    Isa.  xlix.  12,  22. 

"Lift  up  thine  eyes  round  about,  and 
see:  all  they  gather  themselves  together, 
they  come  to  thee:  thy  sons  shall  come 
from  far,  and  thy  daughters  shall  be 
nursed  at  thy  side."  Isa.  Ix.  4.  See  the 
whole  chapter. 

"And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes, 
they  shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations, 
and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the 
desolations  of  many  generations.**  Isa. 
Ixi.  4. 

Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  both  before 
and  after  the  captivity,  portrays  in  a  most 
beautiful  manner  the' gathering  of  His 
people  after   the  great   scattering.    He 


says:  "I,  the  Lord,  will  take  you  (Israel) 
one  of  a  city,  and  two  of  a  family,  and  I 
will  bring  you  to  Zion.  And  I  will  give 
you  pastors  according  to  mine  heart, 
which  shall  feed  you  with  knowledge 
and  understanding.    Jer.  iii.  14. 

"Behold,  the  days  come,  saith  the 
Lord,  that  it  shall  no  more  be  said,  The 
LoM  liveth,  that  brought  up  the  children 
of  Israel  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  But 
the  Lord  liveth,  that  brought  up  the 
children  of  Israel  from  the  land  of  the 
north,  and  from  all  the  lands,  whither  he 
had  driven  them;  and  I  will  bring  them 
again  into  their  land  that  I  gave  unto  their 
fathers.  Behold,  I  will  send  for  many 
fishers,  saith  the  Lord,  and  they  shall  fish 
them;  and  after  will  I  send  for  many 
htmters,  and  they  shall  hunt  them  from 
every  mountain  and  from  every  hill,  and 
out  of  the  holes  of  the  rocks.**  Jer.  xvi, 
14-16. 

"I  the  Lord  will  gather  the  remnant  of 
my  flock  out  of  all  countries  whither  I 
have  driven  them,  and  will  bring  them 
again  to  their  folds;  and  they  shall  be 
fruitful  and  increase.  And  I  will  set  up 
shepherds  over  them  which  shall  feed 
them;  and  they  shall  fear  no  more,  nor 
be  dismayed."  Jer.  xxiii:  3.  See  con- 
text 

* 'Behold  I  will  bring  them  from  the 
north  country,  and  gather  them  from  the 
coasts  of  the  earth,  and  with  them  the 
blind  and  lame,  the  woman  with  child, 
and  her  that  travaileth  with  child  together; 
a  great  company  shall  return  thither. 
They  shall  come  with  weeping,  and  with 
supplications  will  I  lead  them:  I  will 
cause  them  to  walk  by  the  rivers  of 
waters  in  a  straight  way,  wherein  they 
shall  not  stumble;  for  I  am  a  father  to 
Israel,  and  Ephraim  is  my  first-bom. 
Hear  the  word  of  the  Lord,  O,  ye  nations, 
and  declare  it  in  the  isles  afar  off,  and 
say.  He  that  scattered  Israel  will  gather 
him,  and  keep  him,  as  a  shepherd  doth 
his  flock.**    Jer.  xxxi:  8-10. 

The  prophet  Ezekiel  in  speaking  of  the 
gathering  of  Israel  in  the]  last  days, 
records: 

"And  I  (the  Lord)  will  bring  you 
(Israel)  out  from  the  people  and  wiL 
gather  you  out  of  the  countries  wherein 
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ye  are  scattered,  with  a  mighty  hand, 
and  with  a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with 
fury  poured  out.  And  I  will  bring  you 
into  the  wilderness  of  the  people,  and 
there  will  I  plead  with  you  face  to  face. 
Like  as  I  pleaded  with  your  fathers  in  the 
wilderness  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  so  will 
I  plead  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  God. 
And  I  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the 
rod,  and  I  will  bring  you  under  the  bond 
of  the  covenant"    Ezek.  xx:  34-37- 

"Thus  saith  the  Lord  God:  Behold 
I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from 
among  the  heathen,  whither  they  be 
gone,  and  will  gather  them  on  every 
side,  and  bring  them  unto  their  own 
land."   *Ezek.  xxxvii:2i.    See  context 

The  Prophet  Micah  says: 

"I  (the  Lord)  will  surely  assemble, 
O  Jacob,all  of  thee;  I  will  gather  the  rem- 
nant of  Israel;  I  will  put  them  together 
as  the  sheep  of  Bozrah,  as  the  flock  in 
the  midst  of  their  fold.    Micah  ii.  12. 

The  foregoing  quotations  are  onjy  a 
few  of  the  many  that  might  be  cited,  but 
they  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  old  Jewish  prophets  fully  under, 
stood  and  believed  in  tiie  literal  gather- 
ing of  Israel,  at  some  future  day.  When 
their  divine  calling  enjoined  upon  them 
the  unpleasant  task  of  prophesying  of 
calamities,  bondage  and  destruction  that 
would  come  upon  their  people,  that  they 
would  be  utterly  uprooted  as  a  nation  or 
nations,  and  be  scattered  upon  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth,  yet  their  hearts  were 
made  glad  by  the  visions  of  the  future, 
which  showed  them  that  "He  that  scat- 
tered Israel  would  also  gather  him." 

The  following  is  from  the  Compendium 


of  Franklin  D.  Richards  and  James  A. 
Little,  page  90: 

"When  we  reflect  that  it  is  thirty-two 
centuries  that  the  enemies  of  Israel  be- 
gan to  oppress  them  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  that  about  one-third  of  the  time 
they  were  a  people  in  that  land,  they 
were,  more  or  less,  in  bondage  to  their 
enemies;  that  seven  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  coming  of  Christ,  the  Ten  Tribes 
were  scattered  throughout  western  Asia; 
that  we  have  no  record  that  any  have  as 
yet  retume4  to  the  land  of  their  inheri- 
tance; that  nearly  six  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ,  the  Babylonian  captivity  took 
place,  and  that  according  to  the  Book  of 
Esther  only  a  part  of  the  Jews  ever  re- 
turned, but  were  scattered  through  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provinces 
of  the  Persian  Empire;  that  Asia  was  the 
hive  from  which  swarmed  the  nomadic 
tribes  who  overrun  Europe;  that  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans, 
the  Jews  were  scattered  over  the  known 
world,  we  may  well  ask  the  question: 
Does  not  Israel  to-day  constitute  a  large 
proportion  of  the  human  family." 

The  Latter-day  Saints  believe  that 
while  the  Jews  will  gather  to  Jerusalem 
in  Palestine,  and  rebuild  that  dty  and 
other  waste  places  there;  the  Israelites, 
who  have  been  scattered  among  and 
mixed  up  witli  the  Gentiles  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  will  gather  to  Ameri- 
ca, and  here  build  the  New  Jerusalem, 
as  spoken  of  by  the  prophets  of  old,  and 
other  cities  and  Stakes  of  Zion,  which 
may  be  necessary  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, "that  they  may  have  room  to 
dwell .  * '  Andrew  Jenson. 
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"  To-morrow,  night'  arrived.  It  was 
very  warm  and  clear.  The  moon,  at 
about  her  full,  shed  a  soft  silvery  light 
down  amonc  the  branches  of  the  trees, 
one  ray  falling  full  upon  me,  as  I  lay  back 
in  my  hammock,  a  perfect  picture,  so  my 
sister  told  me,  dressed  in  a  clinging  gown 
of  pink,  almost  of  a  flesh  tint — one  of 


those  gowns  in  which,  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  wearer,  some  graceful  curve 
of  the  figure  appears  and  disappears.  I 
shall  never  forget  that  gown.  It  always 
seemed  hideous  to  me  after  that  night, 
on  account  of  associations  connected 
therewith. 

"My  sister  and  I  had  been  conversing 
quietly  with  each  other  for  some  time. 
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when  we  heard  footsteps  upon  the  gravel 
roadway.  My  heart  gave  a  throb  and  I 
brought  my  hammock  to  a  standstill.  I 
knew  it  must  be  Will  Berersford,  and  yet 
for  some  unknown  reason  I  hesitated  to 
look  in  the  direction  whence  I  knew  he 
would  be  likely  to  approach.  Oh,  the 
joy  I  was  anticipating  for  the  evening  !  I 
would  unfold  my  heart  to  him — he  should 
know  of  the  pure  and  innocent  affection 
he  had  aroused  in  my  heart  and 
soul;  he  should  clasp  my  hands,  call 
me  his!  These  were  the  romantic 
thoughts  that  filled  my  unsophisticated 
mind. 

'*My  sister  arose  and  went  to  meet  him. 
I  heard  her  greet  him,  and  much  to  my 
surprise  and  consternation,  Walter's 
voice  fell  upon  my  ears,  responding  with 
his  usual  words  upon  such  occasions, 
'Good  evening,  Mademoiselle,  how  are 
you?*  And  with  this  shock  of  disap- 
pointment, there  came  to  me  an  unde- 
fined apprehension  of  approaching  trou- 
ble through  Walter's  visit  this  evening. 
Smothering  my  thoughts  as  best  I  could, 
I  arose  to  meet  Walter  as  he  approached. 
He  sat  down  beside  me,  after  shaking 
hands  with  me,  and  talked  to  my  sister. 
I  could  not  ^talk.  I  was  full  of  wonder 
and  forebodings. 

"Afler  talking  with  Walter  for  some- 
time, my  sister,  for  some  reason,  excused 
herself  and  went  into  the  house,  leaving 
me  alone  with  him.  As  soon  as  she  was 
feirly  out  of  hearing,  Walter  turned  to  me 
saying:  'How  long  is  she  likely  to  re- 
main away  from  us,  Lucile  ? '  'I  am  sure 
I  do  not  know;'  I  replied  as  easily  as  I 
could.    'Why  do  you  ask  the  question  ? ' 

"  'Because  I  have  something  to  tell  you 
of  which  I  do  not  wish  anyone  else  to 
know, and  which  may  take  some  little  time 
to  say.  I  would  like  you  to  promise  me 
something  before  I  commence,  will  you? ' 

**  That  depends  upon  what  it  is.' 

"  *ltis,to  be  perfectly  frank  with  me,  and 
answer  my  questions  truly.'  'Am  I  not 
always  so?'  I  asked.  'You  are  always 
true,'  he  replied,  'but  not  always  frank. 
Will  you  not  promise  ?'  he  added  seeing 
me  hesitate.  'Ludle,  it  will  be  for  your 
own  good!' 

•*I  lowered  my  eyes;  I  knew  I  could  trust 


m  Walter's  words,  that  he  would  always 
be  just  in  his  dealings  with  me,  so  I  an- 
swered, almost  inaudibly,  'Yes.' 

••There  was  almost  a  certamty  in  my  mind 
thatWalter's  unusual  behavior  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  what  had  transpired 
between  his  cousin  and  me,  so  I  sat  with 
beating  heart,  waiting  for  him  to  speak. 

"  'Ludle,'  he  said,  *I  am  going  to  pitch 
into  my  subject  unceremoniously.  You 
know  I  never  was  an  expert  at  smooth- 
ing over  rough  truths,  nor  in  making  un- 
pleasant matters  pleasant,  so  here  goes. 
It  is  about  the  growing  attachment  be- 
tween you  and  my  cousin.  Will,  that  I 
wish  to  speak.  Do  not  deny  that  such 
an  attachment  exists.'  I  raised  my 
head,  but  dropped  it  again. 

"  'I  wish  to  hear  the  truth  from  your  lips. 
You  love  Will,  do  you  not  ?'  he  asked, 
taking  my  hand.  I  nodded  assent,  for  I 
could  not  tell  him  an  untruth,  besides  it 
would  have  been  useless,  for  I  saw  that 
he  understood  only  too  well  how  matters 
stood  between  us. 

"  'What  of  it?'  I  said,  with  my  eyes  still 
upon  the  ground. 

"  'Wait  a  moment,  Lucile.  I  want  you 
to  tell  me  how  far  this  afSiir  has  proceed- 
ed before  I  say  any  mdte.' 

"  'What  right  have  you  to  demand  this  of 
me  ? '  1  asked,  rising  indignantly.  Walter 
arose  also,  and  grasped  both  of  my 
handtr  firmly  in  his  own. 

"  'The  right  of  one  who  always  has  been 
and  always  will  be  your  friend,'  replied 
he;  'Listen,  Lucile.  I  realize  fully  that  I 
run.  the  risk  of  losing  your  confidence 
and  friendship  forever  by  my  coming  and 
speaking  to  you  as  I  have  to-night,  but 
for  the  sake  of  your  welfare  I  am  deter- 
mined not  to  be  silent.  If  you  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  me,  it  will  not 'make  me  believe 
that  I  have  not  done  what  is  right.  If 
you  believe  me,  I  shall  gain  nothing  per- 
sonally; If  you  do  not,  I  shall  lose  a  great 
deal.  I  assure  you,  nothing  but  solicita- 
tion to  guard  you  from  harm  prompts  me 
to  speak  thus  plainly  to  you.  If  you  will 
not  answer  my  question,  let  me  tell  you 
what  I  know.  Will  has  confessed  to  you 
that  he  loves  you.  You  have  encour- 
aged him  in  this.  You  have  recip- 
rocated his  feelings  and  acknowledged 
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as  much  in  that  which  occurred  in  the 
woods  yesterday,* 

"Seeing  me  start  and  shudder,  he  said 
quickly,  'Forgive  me  if  my  words  seem 
indelicate,  but  I  cannot  present  the  facts 
less  harshly  to  you.  I  came  to  know  of 
these  occurrences,  not  by  playing  spy  nor 
eavesdropper;  I  am  telling  you  what  Will 
himself  told  to  me.  To-night,  he  said,  he 
was  coming  to  you  to  receive  a  decided 
answer.  What  that  answer  was  to  be,  I 
well  know.' 

*'His  rough  and  honest  handling  of  so 
delicate  a  subject  caused  me  to  suffer 
deeply.  I  could  not  answer  him;  I 
seemed  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech; 
though  the  moonlight  shining  down  upon 
my  face  turned  toward  his,  my  eyes  un- 
flinchingly meeting  his  own,  told  him  that 
there  was  no  shame  in  my  heart,  told  him 
of  a  pure  and  honest  affection  that  knew 
no  shrinking. 

**  *Do  you  know  where,  and  in  what  con- 
dition your  lover  is  this  evening,  Lucile?  * 
He  continued  after  a  pause,  /I  am  loth  to 
tell  you,  but  you  must  know  the  truth. 
He  is  safely  lodged  in  my  room  at  home, 
in  a  beasdy  state  of  intoxication.' 

*This  horrible  communication  did  not 
cause  me  to  move  nor  give  a  sign.  I  was 
almost  paralyzed  with  horror  at  his  words. 

"The  little  photograph  of  yourself 
that  you  gave  him,  I  rescued  from  the 
dust  of  the  floor  of  a  gambling  room,  for 
that  is  where  I  found  the  boy  before  tak- 
ing him  home.  It  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  brought  him  away  from  those  revolt- 
ing scenes  and  haunts  of  degradation  he 
is  in  the  habit  of  frequenting.  I  am  ob- 
liged to  tell  you  that  Will  is  nothing  but 
a  young  scrape-grace,  living  a  thoughdess 
and  dissipated  life.  This  is  not  quite  all 
that  must  be  told  to^  you.  Will  leaves 
for  Canada  in  a  few  days,  as  he  has  be- 
come dishonorably  involved  in  financial 
matters,  and  cannot  escape  the  hands  of 
the  law  if  he  remains  in  this  city.  As  he 
is  my  cousin,  I  shall  not  deliver  him  up 
to  justice,  but  shall  allow  him  to  depart 
without  exposing  his  retreat.  There  is 
but  one  thing  more  for  you  to  know,  and 
then  I  will  have  finished.  He  has  a 
sweetheart  in  the  town  from  which  he 
came,  in  Canada,  and  while  the  sincerity 


of  his  love  for  you,  which,  aside  from  the 
boy's  generosity,  is  his  one  fredeeming 
virtue,  cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted, 
he  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  her.  He 
is  deceiving  the  girl,  who,  with  a 
thorough  knowledge .  of  him,  still  loves 
him.  He  would  make  you  his  wife  and 
desert  her. 

"  *Now,  unless  you  doubt  my  words,  you 
know  the  man,  and  can  continue  your 
encouragement  of  his  advances  or  not, 
as  you  choose;  and  if  you  marry  him  in 
time,  will  do  so  with  your  eyes  open.  I 
have  told  you  all  and  have  a  dear  con- 
science. I  have  spoken  against  my  own 
cousin  to  you,  Ludle,  and  in  such  a  case 
your  common  sense  should  assure  you 
of  the  veradty  of  my  words.' 

'  'He  ceased  speaking  in  order  to  give  me 
time  to  collect  myself,  and  recover  from 
the  blow  that  had  been  dealt  me— from 
the  effect  that  contemplation  of  my  fallen 
ideal  had  upon  me,  for  I  could  not  doubt 
Walter's  words  I  sunk  down  into  the 
hammock — down,  down  into  the  very 
depths  of  despair,  with  my  pale  fisice  to- 
ward the  sky,  and  my  eyes  fastened  on 
the  hideous  moon,  for  so  it  now  appeared 
to  my  distorted  fancy.  And  in  that  mo- 
ment of  excrudating  pain,  such  trifling 
and  insane  thoughts  chased  one  another 
through  my  mind,  while  at  the  same  time 
Walter's  words  were  beating  mechanical- 
ly as  the  strokes  of  a  hammer  against  my 
brain.  At  length,  Walter  broke  the 
silence  with  the  words,  murmured  in  a 
low  tone.  'What  am  I  to  hope  for  my- 
self? Will  you  still  consider  me  a 
friend  ? '  I  waited  awhile,  then  sat  up- 
right, extending  both  of  mV  hands  m  a 
helpless  manner,  and  in  another  moment 
my  head  was  resting  on  his  arm,  and  my 
whole  form  convulsed  with  tearless  hyster- 
ical sobs,  while  I  could  hear  Walter  say- 
ing, *I  have  seemed  brutal,  I  know.  For- 
give me,  Ludle.  It  was  for  your  sake 
that  I  spoke.  Tell  me  that  I  am  forgiven.' 
"As  soon  as  I  could,  I  controlled  my 
self  and  said:  'Now  it  is  all  over,  and  I 
can  speak.  I  forgive  you  with  all  my 
heart  Walter,  for  I  realize  that  you  have 
been  befriending  me.  The  few  words 
you  have  spoken  have  torn  my  heart,  and 
caused   me   unutterable    misery,  for  I 
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loved  your  cousin,  oh,  I  loved  him!' 
'And  love  him  still,  Lucile?*  *I  can- 
not say.  It  is  at  present  too  soon  to 
ask  me  that  question.  Time  heals  many 
wounds.  I  wonder  if  it  will  ever  heal 
mine?*  **I  am  certain  that  it  will,  although 
you  cannot  now  think  so.  It  is  too  fresh 
a  sorrow  for  cool  thought  and  speech  on 
your  part;  try  to  forget  the  man.  He  is 
not  worthy  of  your  love.  He  is  not 
worthy  of  a  passing  thought  from  you.' 
Walter,  it  is  not  what  he  is,  but  what  I 
supposed  him  to  be  that  causes  me  to  love 
Mm.  But  now  my  ideal  is  fallen,  my 
dream  of  happiness  over.  It  seems  as 
though  one  cannot  live  at  a  high  pressure 
of  pleasure  all  the  time.  We  must  return 
to  prosaic,  every-day  life,  I  suppose.' 
And  I  sighed  wearily. 

"  'You  are  right,'  returned  Walter.  *You 
are  right.  I  wish  I  could  help  you  bear 
your  trouble,  Lucile.  I  would  do  most 
anything  to  lessen  your  pain.'  'Your 
sympathy  is  appreciated,  Walter,  but  I 
must  bear  my  burden  alone  '  I  reached 
for  his  big,  honest  hands  once  more,  and 
pressed  them  to  my  burning  brow." 

"  'Before  we  abandon  this  subject  there 
is  somethmg  I  want  to  ask  you,  Walter,' 
1  said;  'does  Will  know  of  your  visit  and 
its  object  this  evening ? '  'He  does,' re- 
plied Walter,  'I  told  him,  that  I  was  com- 
ing to  warn  you  against  him.' 

"Just  then  my  sister  returned  to  us  and 
we  were  obliged  to  drop  our  subject  of 
conversation  and  appear  at  ease.  I  be- 
came silent,  but  Walter  cleverly  managed 
to  keep  Henriette  interested  in  himself, 
in  order  to  cover  over  my  embarrassment. 

"However,  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me 
when  he  departed,  and  when,  at  length,  I 
was  in  my  bed  room  alone  with  my 
thoughts. 

"What  Walter  had  said  to  me  I  firmly 
believed  at  that  time,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  let  Will  know  at  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity,  that  all  dealings  be- 
tween us  were  at  an  end,  that  I  would 
never  become  his  wife.  Yes,  I  came  to 
this  conclusion,  though  after  a  severe 
struggle  with  the  weaker  side  of  my  na- 
ture. But  my  mind  once  made  up  I  be- 
lieved it  to  be  immutable. 

"Two  days  passed  during  which  I  be- 


came exceedingly  listless  and  apathetic, 
hardly  tasting  food,  thereby  alarming  my 
parents  as  to  the  state  of  my  health. 

"About  noon  of  the  third  day,  when  I 
was  lying  down  on  the  lounge  in  the 
library,  with  my  head  wrapped  in  a  hand- 
kerchief saturated  with  camphor,  (as  if 
camphor  would  assuage  a  heart  ache,) 
the  house  maid  brought  a  card  to  me,  and 
I  had  scarcely  read  Will  Berersford's 
name  when  he  followed  her  into  the  room. 
When  we  were  alone  he  breathed  my 
name. 

"  'In  Heaven's  name,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter? What  has  been  told  to  you — what 
has  happened?'  he  said  stopping  by  the 
table  and  looking  at  me.  I  turned  my 
face  toward  him,  and  in  that  moment 
my  presence  of  mind  almost  deserted 
me,  but  notwithstanding,  I  turned  away 
once  more,  and  said  coldly,  '  You  know 
of  Walter's  visit  to  me  last  Wednesday 
evening,  do  you  not?'  'Yes,'  he  replied. 
'May  I  ask,'  I  pursued,  'where  you  were 
that  night,  and  why  you  broke  your 
promise  to  me?'  'You  may,'  was  his 
answer,  'I  was  attending  to  some  busi- 
ness affairs  that  required  my  immediate 
attention  in  the  city.  I  had  no  time,  nor 
any  means  by  which  I  could  send  you 
word  that  I  would  be  unable  to  see  you 
that  evening.  Is  there  anything  more 
that  you  wish  to  know?'  'Yes,'  I  re- 
plied, 'Answer  me  this  question.  'You 
depart  for  Canada  in  a  few  days,  do 
you  not?  There  was  a  pause.  'Yes,'  he 
replied  once  more,  'my  afi&irs  are  urgent 
at  home.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  depart. 
I  intended  to  tell  you  this  the  next  time  I 
saw  you.  But  what  causes  you  to  treat 
me  thus  coldly,  and  question  me  in  this 
distrustful  manner?  I  am  entitied  to 
know,  Lucile,  I  came  to  get  my  answer 
to-day.  What  is  it?'  'It  is  "No,"  Will 
Beresford.  You  havejdeceived  me.  You 
are  not  the  man  I  thought  you  to  be. 
Every  bond  that  held  us  together,  is 
severed.  You  are  dismissed!*  Will 
stepped  forward,  seized  my  wnst  with  a 
trembling,  yet  violent  grip  that  made  me 
wince  with  pain,  saying  in  tones  of  sup- 
pressed passion,  'Is  this  the  result  of 
Walter's  visit  to  you!'  Receiving  no 
reply  he  went  on  saying,  'You  have  cate- 
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chised  me,  let  me  in  return  say  a  few 
words  to  you.  Walter  has  lately  grown 
cold  and  distant  in  his  bearing  towards 
me,  for  no  perceptible  reason  whatever, 
for  we  had  formerly  been  on  the  best  of 
terms.  At  first  it  caused  me  to  wonder, 
but  I  finally  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
he  is  jealous  of  my  attentions  to  you. 
In  fact  he  has  upon  several  occasions 
asked  me  questions  concerning  you  and 
me,  which  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to 
answer,  but  one  day  when  he  had  in  this 
wise  been  particularly  aggravating,  I  in  a 
fit  of  anger  told  him  of  all  that  had 
passed  between  us.  What  you  have  said 
to-day,  reveals  to  me  the  fact  that  he  has 
been  poisoning  your  mind  against  me. 
Lucile  Beach,  I  demand  in  the  name  of 
all  that  is  good  what  my  cousin  has  been 
telling  you?' 

''Releasing  my  wrist,  which  was  bruised 
where  his  fingers  had  held  it,  I  said,  '  De- 
mand nothing  in  the  name  of  what 
is  good,  for  you  can  in  no  way  be  con- 
nected with  it.  You  shall  know  what  I 
heard  from  Walter.'  Then  I  poured 
forth  everything  Walter  had  told  me, 
finishing  with  the  words,  'And  now  do 
you  wonder  that  I  wish  nothing  to  do 
with  you?  Would  any  girl  link  her  fate 
with  that  of  a  man  of  such  degraded 
habits  as  yours?  You  are  silent.  Have 
you  no  word  for  yourself— no  defense?' 

"During  my  recital  his  face  had  turned 
perfectly  white,  and  when  I  finished  he 
said,  'Good  God,  Ludle,*  do  you  believe 
all  this?'  'I  have  no  reason  to  do  other- 
wise,' I  replied,  'You  do  not  defend 
yourself.'  'Listen  to  me,'  he  said,  *What 
you  have  heard  is  false,  and  the  fnvention 
of  one  who  is  consumed  with  jealousy. 
Remember  what  has  passed  between  us, 
how  I  love  you,  then  believe  which  one 
you  choose  to,  your  lover  or  a  jealous 
rival— a  so-called  friend.*  I  looked  in 
his  eyes,  which  met  mine  unflinchingly;  I 
looked  and  wavered,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment Walter's  words  were  floating  away 
like  chaff  before  the  wind,  and  my  confi- 
dence was  restored  to  Will  once  more. 
After  an  hours'  explaining,  assuring  and 
reassuring,  he  departed,  but  not  until  I 
had  given  him  my  promise  to  shortly 
accompany  him  to  a  minister,  become 


his  wife,  and  to  depart  with  him  imme. 
diately  afterward,  for  Canada.  The 
time  was  fixed,  all  arrangements  made, 
that  nothing  should  be  wanting  toward 
the  successful  carrying  out  of  our  plans. 
I  was  on  the  verge  of  an  elopement 
Alas,  for  the  hot-headedness  of  youth! 
By  the  next  day  I  had  recovered  my 
wonted  cheerfulness,  though  I  was  rather 
more  quiet  than  usual. 

"One  more  night  passed,  then  a  day, 
toward  the  close  of  which  I  was  more 
than  ordinarily  affectionate  and  obliging 
to  those  about  me.  I  was  picturing  to 
myself  the  joy  of  spending  most  of  my 
time  in  Will's  company,  and  how,  after 
staying  in  Canada  for  a  while  lye  should 
come  back  and  be  forgiven  and  received 
at  home.  I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to 
ask  permission  of  my  parents  to  marry 
him,  on  account  of  my  extreme  youth, 
therefore  I  resolved  to  take  my  fate  into 
my  own  hands. 

"Everything  transpired  that  evening 
as  usual.  We  dined  at  seven  o'clock, 
retired  to  our  rooms  at  ten,  and  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour  everything  was 
hushed.  I  sat  by  my  window  and 
waited.  At  twelve  o'clock  I  was  to  l)e  in 
the  garden  by  the  fountain,  there  to  meet 
my  lover,  and  thence  to  flee. 

"I  had  dressed  myself  in  a  traveling 
suit  and  was  fiilly  prepared  to  depart, 
so  nothing  remained  to  be  done  but  to 
watc!'*  the  hands  of  the  little  clock  on  the 
table  slowly  move  about  the  white  &ce. 

"It  struck  eleven,  then  half-past,  and 
with  a  sigh  I  looked  out  into  the  garden 
below,  and  saw,  by  the  light  of  the 
moon,  the  rose  trees  near  the  fountain, 
stir.  I  leaned  out  of  my  window,  with 
my  eyes  fixed  upon  them,  and  presently 
saw  a  man  step  forth  into  the  clear  white 
light  I  well  knew  who  it  was.  A 
moment  later,  looking  more  closely,  I 
thought  I  saw  through  the  trees  the  form 
of  another  man,  though  of  this  I  was  not 
certain;  the  shadows  often  play  tricks  in 
the  moonlight,  so  I  did  not  give  the  sub- 
ject a  second  thought. 

"The  time  for  my  departure  had  arrived 
half  an  hour  earlier  than  I  expected  it, 
and  I  was  startled.  The  realization  of 
the  importance  of  the  step  I  was  about  to 
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take  came  over  me  suddenly,  and  caused 
me  to  pause  and  reflect.  Then  my  cour- 
a^  deserted  me  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  my 
daring  purpose.  But  the  next  moment, 
recovering  myself,  I  prepared  for  flight. 
I  carefully  approached  my  door,  opened 
it  softly,  and  cautiously  found  my  way 
down  the  hall,  down  the  stairs,  to  the 
side  door  and  out  into  the  warm  spring 
night.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  reach 
the  fountain,  and  sink  down  out  of 
breath  on  its  stone  edge. 

"Will  would  see  me,  I  thought,  and 
come  forth  immediately.  But  such 
proved  not  to  be  the  case.  I  sat  there 
for  some  little  time,  and  presently  be- 
came impatient.  Perhaps,  seeing  that  he 
was  too  early  he  had  departed  for  a 
while,  and  would  return  presently. 
Quieting  myself  with  this  thought,  I  still 
waited.  I  heard  the  bell  of  the  village 
clock  strike  twelve,  then  all  was  silent 
again,  excepting  the  crickets  and  katydids 
that  kept  up  a  lively  concert  about  me. 

"The  time  crept  slowly  on.  Each 
passing  breeze  startled  me  with  the  stir  it 
made  in  the  foliage,  and  caused  me  to 
imagine  I  heard  Will  coming.  \  sat  very 
quietly,  hardly  daring  to  breath,  lest  I 
should  fail  to  catch  the  first  sound  of  his 
approaching  footsteps.  Presently  my 
position  began  to  be  painful.  Alone  in  a 
large  garden  at  night,  in  a  nervous  state 
of  expectation,  I  became  rather  alarmed, 
yet  kept  on  hoping  that  every  moment 
would  bring  my  tardy  lover  to  me.  But 
second  by  second,  minute  by  minute,  and 
at  last  hour  by  hour  slipped  by  unevent- 
fully. Still,  I  would  not  despair.  How 
foolishly  we  hope  when  reason  tells  us 
that  hope  is  dead ! 

At  leng^  the  first  breath  of  morning 
^lintly  stirred  the  tree  tops,  and  the  moon 
b^;an  to  assume  a  pale  glitter,  and  the 
stars  to  disappear  one  by  one.  A  chill 
^  seized  upon  me  and  made  me  tremble. 
Though  heart-sick,  I  tarried  on,  until  a 
streak  of  glory  across  the  gray  sky 
heralded  the  approach  of  the  sun..  It  was 
then  that  I  abandoned  hope,  arose  and 
crept  into  the  house  and  into  my  room. 

"Carefully  undressing,  I  lay  down 
upon  a  bed  from  which  I  did  not  arise 


for  several  days.  No  one  knew  what  was 
the  matter  with  me.  I  was  obliged  to 
take  innumerable  doses  of  medicine, 
which  of  course  were  of  no  benefit  to  me, 
my  trouble  being  the  outcome  of  mental 
distress.  During  this  time  I  heard 
nothing  of  Will,  nor  of  Walter  and  dared 
not  ask  about  them  for  fear  of  betraying 
myself,  consequently  was  obliged  to  sup- 
press my  anxiety  and  impatience.  But 
in  time  I  was  up  and  about.  Then  I 
often  saw  Walter  as  he  called  frequently, 
and  although  I  was  always  somewhat 
embarrassed  in  his  presence,  and  the 
thoughts  of  each  one  of  us  often  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  concerning  which  he 
had  spoken  so  earnestly  to  me  on  that 
eventful  evening,  it  was  not  alluded  to. 

''At  last,  I  became  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  him  that  the  pain  which  nis  pre- 
sence usually  caused  me,  gradually  dis- 
appeared, though  I  still  cherished  a  little 
remembrance  of  past  events. 

'Two  long  years  rolled  around  and 
found  me  at  the  end  of  them  a  wiser  and 
more  practical  girl.  I  had  recovered  my 
equanimity,  and  began  once  more  to  en- 
joy the  company  of  my  friends  But  I 
had  been  through  a  severe  mental  strug- 
gle before  I  arrived  at  this  state  of  mind. 
The  past  events  seemed  like  a  dream  to 
me;  they  had  all  transpired  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time.  It  happened  just  as 
Walter  had  said;  time  was  healing  my 
wounds. 

"I  shall  never  forget  one  afternoon  when 
Walter  called  with  a  horse  and  phaeton 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  me  for  a  drive, 
and  I  accompanied  him.  It  was  a  lovely 
day,  bright  and  sunny,  and  I  thoroughly  en- 
joyed myself,  for  he  was  a  very  entertain- 
ing companion.  As  we  were  driving 
homeward,  amidst  the  farewell  rays  o\ 
the  sinking  sun,  a  silence  fell  over  us.  It 
happened  that  we  were  passing  a  spot 
where  Will  and  I  had  often  strolled  to- 
gether, and  it  brought  back  to  me  many 
happy  and  painful  recollections. 

"By  that  mysterious  and  silent  com- 
munication of  thought,  that  often  estab- 
lishes a  connection  between  two  minds, 
Walter  now  fathomed  mine,  and  we  both 
dwelt  upon  the  same  subject.  For  a 
while  neither  one  of  us  uttered  a  word,  - 
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but  presently  our  eyes  met  and  Walter 
spoke. 

***Lucile*  he  said,  *I  have  often  won- 
dered if  I  have  seemed  justified  in  your 
eyes,  with  regard  to  the  course  I  pur- 
sued in  speaking  as  I  did  to  you  concern- 
ing my  cousin.  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  my  'words,  were  ever  believed  by 
you.  I  cast  my  eyes  down,  then  lifting 
them  to  his  face  said:  'Walter,  we  have 
not  spoken  upon  this  subject  since  the 
night  you  told  me  what  you  did  about 
him.  I  believed  you  then,  I  believed  you 
until  he  came  to  me,  then  love  blinded 
reason.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
think  now,  but  am  only  certain  that 
something  must  have  been  wrong  in  his 
character,  or  he  would  not  have  left  me, 
or  broken  a  promise  in  the  cowardly  way 
that  he  did.  Another  thing  that  con- 
vinces me  that  you  have  dealt  fairly  with 
me  is  this:  your  actions  have  proven  that 
no  selfish  motive  could  have  prompted 
you  to  pursue  such  a  course.  But  des- 
pite all  that  you  did  and  said,  Walter,  had 
he  not  deserted  me  upon  a  night  which  I 
shall  never  forget,  I  would  have  been  his 
wife  now.*  That  night  was  the  one  up- 
on which  you  had  decided  for  elopement.' 
I  lowered  my  eyes  again,  and  said  almost 
inaudibly,  *  You  knew  ?  *  *Yes,  I  almost 
expected  something  of  the  sort  to  happen. 
I  realized  that  your  youth  and  inexperi- 
ence would  make  you  more  amenable  to 
his  influences  that  you  would  be  if  you 
were  older,  and  shaped  my  actions  accor- 
dingly. I  expected  that  what  I  would 
tell  you  would  be  disregarded,  but  deter- 
mined that  you  should  not  throw  your- 
self away  on  that  worthless  dog  without 
an  effort  on  my  part  to  save  you,  know- 
ing that  if  you  once  believed  what  I 
would  say,  you  would  turn  from  him  in 
disgust.  Several  times  I  threatened  to 
send  a  bullet  through  his  brain  if  he  would 
not  keep  away  from  you.  Upon  the 
night  he  had  calculated  to  carry  you  off, 
he  came  home,  and  into  my  room,  which 
I  shared  with  him,  at  about  eleven 
o'clock  at  night,  changed  his  clothing  and 
polished  himself  up  generally.  Know- 
ing that  his  baggage  had  been  checked 
and  sent  that  night,  and  that  he  had 
given  us  to  understand  that  he  was  going 


to  leave  the  city  the  next  day,  my  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  and  I  asked  him 
where  he  was  going.  He  said  he  intend- 
ed to  return  to  tiie  city,  in  order  to  attend 
to  some  business  affairs,  and  would  prob- 
ably remain  there  over  night,  but  would 
be  here  in  the  morning  that  he  might  bid 
us  all  goodbye. 

"Soon  he  completed  his  toilet  and 
picked  up  his  valise  and  hat,  preparatory 
to  departing.  I  told  him  that  he  could 
leave  his  valise  at  our  house  until  to- 
morrow morning  when  he  was  to  return, 
but  he  said  that  he  would  rather  take  it 
with  him  now.  This  more  thoroughly 
aroused  my  suspicions,  so  as  soon  as  I 
heard  hun  close  the  front  door  I  snatched 
my  hat  and  followed  him.  He  walked 
pretty  fast  and  I  was  obliged  to  make  an 
effort  in  order  to  keep  him  in  sight,  but 
at  last  he  arrived  at  the  low  stone  wall 
surrounding  your  garden,  and  paused, 
looked  around  carefully,  and  seeing  no 
one,  vaulted  lightly  over,  and  stole  in  the 
direction  of  the  fountain.  In  a  moment, 
I,  too,  was  over  the  wall,  following  in  his 
footsteps,  and  when  we  reached  a  clump 
of  trees  near  by,  I  came  face  to  face  with 
him.  He  was  greatly  astonished  and 
disconcerted,  but  managed  to  say  in  a 
fierce  undertone.  '*So  you  have  been 
dogging  my  footsteps,  and  playing  spy 
upon  me.*' 

*  *  *  Yes,  that  is  precisely  what  I  have  been 
doing,'  I  replied,  eyeing  him  steadOy, 
'I  have  stooped  to  do  this  for  Ludle's 
protection.'  *You  seem  to  take  a  great 
interest  in  that  girl,'  he  sneered,  *you 
are  always  trying  to  throw  obstacles  be- 
tween us.  Perhaps  jealousy  prompts 
you.'  *I  take  just  enough  interest  in 
her  to  prevent  her  from  being  taken  from 
a  pleasant  home  to  share  the  life  of  a 
brute  like  you,'  I  said  angrily;  *Youare 
contemptible  to  endeavor  to  entice  a 
girl  of  her  age  into  marriage.  And  there 
is  just  this  about  it,  you  are  not  going  to 
take  her  away  with  you  to-night.'  'How 
do  you  know  I  have  such  intentions?* 
he  said,  'has  not  a  man  the  privilege  of 
haunting  the  spots  about  the  home  of  his 
lady  love  without  laying  himself  liable  to 
the  accusation  of  the  intention  of  abduct- 
ing  her  ? '       *  You    coward ! '     I  said, 
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scarcely  able  to  keep  my  hands  off  him; 
Tou  are  afraid  to  own  up  to  the  truth. 
Leave  this  garden  or  I  will  make  you  feel 
sorry.*  He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment, 
turned  abruptly  and  left.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  start^  away,  and  is  now  in  Canada. ' 

"  'Here  is  a  little  article  on  some  of  his 
financial  scrapes  in  this  city.  I  kept  them 
out  of  the  papers  as  much  as  possible, 
but  could  not  do  so  entirely.'  I  took  the 
slip  of  newspaper  mechanically,  read  it, 
and  returned  it. 

"  The  course  you  pursued  was  chosen 
with  both  wisdom  and  kindness,'  I  said; 
'many  a  foolish  girl  has  thrown  her  happi- 
ness away  for  want  of  a  friend  such  as  you 
have  been  to  me.*  " 

'This  is  the  story  of  my  first  loveaf&ir. " 

When  she  ceased  speaking  I  looked 
long  and  reflectively  at  her,   until   she 


turned  and  asked  me  of  what  I  was 
thinking.  I  replied,  "I  was  thinking  how 
different  you  must  have  been  then  from 
what  you  are  at  present  You  are  so 
practical  and  reasonable  now,  that  I  can- 
not imagine  you  in  a  state  of  unplatonic 
romanticism." 

"1  was  then  a  child — I  am  now  a 
woman." 

"I  understand.  The  love  you  give  to  me 
is  therefore  different  to  that  which  you 
gave  to  your  scape-grace  young  lover  of 
four  years  ago." 

"It  should  be.  Jack,  because  I  have 
arrived  at  it  through  a  thorough  system  ot 
reasoning,"  she  said  archly,  "and  any 
man  who  can  retain  a  girl's  affection 
after  undergoing  an  analysis  based  upon 
reason,  is  indeed  to  be  envied." 

G,  L,  B. 


THE  SHADOWY    PAST. 


With  noiseless  step  I  have  paced  to-night, 

The  halls  of  the  shadowy  past; 
I  lingered  long  for  each  well-known  haunt, 

A  dream-like  spell  around  me  cast. 

I  mingled  again  with  school-mates  dear, 
With  the  loved  of  my  early  home; 

Each  feature  traced  with  smiles  and  tears. 
With  each  scene  and  fiuniliar  tone. 

I  gazed  enraptured  on  hidden  forms. 

That  appeared  to  me  from  the  dead; 
1  felt  the  embrace  of  tender  arms, 

Love's  caress  on  my  fair  young  head.    . 

I  roamed  o'er  the  fields,  orchards,  and  lanes. 

Gathered  fruits  with  the  same  glad  zest; 
The  same  emotions,  pleasure  and  pain. 

Were  there  stirring  within  my  breast. 

\l  walked  thro*  time's  changing  scenes  along, 
When  life  seemed  a  gladsome  delight; 
All  things  were  renewed  as  in  youth's  mom, 
With  halo  resplendent  and  bright. 


I  entered  the  church  as  erst  ol  yore. 

Walked  the  aisle  with  elastic  tread; 
Pastor  and  people  greeted  once  more, 

And  partook  with  them,  "living  bread." 

Bright  hope  spread  over  me  golden  wings. 
And  love  whispered  in  manly  pride; 

Apart  from  the  worid.  its  strife  and  din, 
I  stood  at  the  altar  a  bride. 

O,  magic  powerl  we  may  not  flee. 
Far  from  memory's  slightest  call; 

For  this  is  great  nature's  fixed  decree. 
To  pace  alone  her  silent  halls. 

And  on  her  altai^  ofttimes  are  laid, 
Unnumbered  gifts  of  good  and  ill. 

Time  hath  not  power  to  mar  or  &de. 
Or  hide  from  sight,  with  all  her  skill. 

And  ever  with  noiseless  steps  we  tread. 

The  halls  of  the  shadowy  past; 
In  sorrow  or  gladness,  scenes  long  fled. 

Will  gleam  forth  from  her  chambers  vast. 

L,  M.  Hew  lings. 


THE    WORLD'S    WAY. 
There  are  sparkling  waves  in  the  sea  afloat. 

But  never  a  drop  to  drink; 
They  will  bear  up  the  weight  of  an  iron  boat. 

But  a  man's  light  form  must  sink. 

So  billows  of  pity  splash  and  swirl 
While  the  homeless  beggar  starves; 

And  the  state-ship  sails  with  flags  afurl. 
While  the  builder  dies  at  the  wharves. 


Josephine  Sfpencer. 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editoiu 


Salt  Lakb  City, 


May,    1891. 


A  SAVIOR  ON  MOUNT  ZION. 

In  the  Latter  days  it  has  been  prom- 
ised that  Saviors  shall  come  upon 
Mount  Zion.  To  understand  the  full 
significance  of  such  a  saying  it  is  neces- 
sary to  know  much  of  the  principles  and 
to  engage  deeply  in  the  work  of  salva- 
tion. 

That  many  remarkable  men  have  been 
raised  up  in  this  dispensation  is  manifest 
to  those  who  know  the  history  of  the 
Latter-day  Saints  and  are  acquainted 
with  the  labors  of  the  Priesthood.  The 
peculiar  relations  of  such  to  the  genera- 
tion in  which  they  live,  and  to  the  gen- 
erations of  the  past,  and  of  the  future,  are 
not  fully  understood  or  appreciated  by 
the  masses  of  mankind. 

The  life  and  ministry  of  President 
Daniel  H.  Wells  will  serve  to  illustrate 
the  thoughts  we  entertain  upon  this  sub- 
ject. He  was  the  only  son  of  his  father 
who  had  no  brothers.  Before  joining  the 
Church  he  had  but  one  son,  and  he  has 
never  married.  It  is  probable  that,  but 
for  the  Gospel,  the  direct  lineage  through 
which  Daniel  H.  Wells  came  would  have 
expired  in  this  son.  But  the  principles  of 
the  revealed  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
taught  by  Joseph  the  Prophet,  found  a 
lodgment  in  the  heart  of  this  man,  who 
had  been  raised  to  occupy  the  position  of 
Savior  of  his  lineage.  Of  all  the  princi- 
ples taught  by  Joseph,  none  took  so  deep 
a  hold  upon  him  as  the  doctrine  of 
vicarious  work  for  the  salvation  of  those 
who  had  not  the  opportunity  to  act  for 
themselves.  In  this  principle  he 
could  see  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  ties  of  kinship,  and  the  pa- 
triarchal order  of  God's  Kingdom  was 
exemplified  in  the  sealing  of  sons  to 
their  fathers  and  welding  every  link  in 
the  chain  of  descent  from  one  gospel  dis- 
pensation to  another.  He  gave  his  life  to 
the  work  of  administering  for  others  the 
ordinances   of   the   Gospel  which    had 


made  himself  a  free  man  before  the  Lord. 
Through  his  ministry  his  forefathers  for 
many  generations  have  been  acted  for  in 
every  ordinance  that  can  be  administered 
in  the  Temples  of  God  for  their  salvation. 
Ifthey  accept  the  testimony  of  the  truth 
in  the  spirit  world,  they  will  reflect  on  the 
fact  that  to  this  distinguished  son  of  their 
race  they  owe  their  liberation  from  the 
pirson  of  Paradise,  for  it  was  he  who 
gave  his  18e*s  labor  for  their  salvation. 

Then  as  to  the  future,  from  his  imme- 
diate descendants  to  the  remotest  gen- 
erations of  time  in  tracing  their  rights  and 
privileges  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  all 
lead  back  to  Daniel  H.  Wells,  the  first 
who  received  the  Truth,  and  beyond  him 
they  cannot  go.  He  alone  of  all  his 
name  occupies  this  distinguished  position 
of  honor — the  foremost  personage  of  his 
lineage.  Not  one  in  all  the  ages  of  the 
past,  nor  in  the  generations  that  are  to 
come,  can  rob  him  of  this  distinction. 
He  is  the  head  of  his  family  past  and 
future— in  a  certain  sense,  and  with  a 
significance  we  may  not  fully  understand, 
their  Savior.  Of  such  as  he  are  the 
kings  and  High  Priests  in  the  kingdoms  of 
glory.  In  the  eternities  of  the  past  the 
Gods  laid  the  foundations  of  their  great- 
ness and  power  and  dominion  and  glory 
in  just  such  a  ministry  and  life's  labor  as 
that  which  has  just  closed — In  the  eter» 
nities  to  come  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
will  be  one  of  them,  having  greatness 
and  power  and  dominion  and  glory. 
This  it  is  to  be  a  Savior  on  Mount  Zion. 


The  directors  of  the  Salt  Lake  Choral 
Society  have  secured  the  services  ot 
Emma  Thursby,  the  popular  soprano, 
and  Myron  W.  Whitney,  the  greatest 
basso  in  America,  for  the  June  festival. 
The  appearance  of  these  famous  artists, 
with  the  Choral  Society,  composed  of 
four  hundred  voices,  and  our  best  local 
singers,  accompanied  by  the  great  organ, 
should  make  the  festival  the  grandest 
ever  given  this  side  of  Chicago,  and 
establish  our  dty  as  the  musical  center  of 
all  the  west  The  appreciation  by  our 
citizens,  of  the  labors  of  this  Society  in 
placing  our  city  in  the  lead, should  be  ex- 
hibited by  every  substantial  support 
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The  Pioneers,  on  their  return  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  found  their  families, and 
the  Saints  generally  at  Winter  Quarters, 
wdl  and  prosperous.  Through  their  in- 
dustrious and  thorough  habits  of  cul- 
tivation, the  earth  had  brought  forth 
abundantly,  and  they  had  been  greatly 
blessed. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1847, 
much  important  business  came  before  the 
Twelve;  and,  on  the  last  of  the  month, 
the  subject  of  reorganizing  the  First  Pres- 
idency, which  had  been  vacant  since 
the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum,  was  con- 
sidered. 

On  the  third  of  December  a  conference 
was  held  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missouri 
Rwer;  but,  after  having  resolved  to  build 
a  large  tabernacle  for  the  congregation, 
it  adjourned  for  three  weeks. 

December  the  5th  a  feast  and  a  grand 
council  was  held  at  the  house  of  Elder 
Orson  Hyde,  who,  during  the  absence  of 
the  Pioneers,  had  been  in  charge  at  Winter 
Quarters.  In  this  council,  Elder  Brigham 
Young,  who  was  President  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  first  expressed  his 
views  concerning  the  reorgani2ation  of 
the  Quorum  of  the  First  Presidency,  and 
wished  those  present  to  do  the  same  in 
their  order,  when  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Orson  Pratt,  Wilford  Woodruff,  Willard 
Richards,  George  A.  Smith,  Amasa  Ly- 
man and  Ezra  T.  Benson  spoke  to  the 
question.    President  Young  closed. 

It  was  then  moved  by  Orson  Hyde  and 
seconded  by  Wilford  Woodruff  that 
Arigham  Young  be  President  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  that  he  nominate  his  two 
counselors  to  form  the  First  Presidency, 
which  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 
President  Young  then  nominated 
Heber  C.  Kimball  as  his  first  counselor, 
and  Willard  Richards  as  his  second  coun- 
selor, which  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  next  day  the  Twelve  again  met 
and  appointed  Father  John  Smith  pre- 
siding Patriarch  of  the  whole  Church. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  the 
conference    reassembled,    which   lasted 


four  days.  About  one  thousand  persons 
assembled  in  the  **Log  Tabernacle," 
sixty  by  forty  feet,  and  chose  Brigham 
Young  "President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  all  the 
world." 

During  the  first  three  or  four  months 
of  the  year  1848,  the  Saints  at  Winter 
Quarters  were  busy  preparing  for  the 
general  migration  of  the  Church  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Those 
who  participated  in  the  "Battle  of  Nau- 
voo"  commemorated  it  with  a  feast  on 
the  third  of  February. 

The  regular  general  conference,  cele- 
brating the  organization  of  the  Church, 
was  held  on  the  sixth  of  April,  1848,  at 
which  Apostle  Orson  Pratt  was  called  to 
go  upon  a  mission  to  Europe  to  preside 
and  take  charge  of  all  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  m  that  country.  The  following 
'  is  a  copy  of  his  appointment:  "Elder 
Orson  Pratt,  a  member  of  the  Quorum 
of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  is  hereby  dele- 
gated to  repair  to  England;  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  print,  publish,  superintend  the 
emigration,  and  preside  over  all  the  con- 
ferences, and  all  the  affairs  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in 
the  British  Islands  and  adjacent  countries; 
and  we  call  upon  all  the  Saints  to  give 
diligent  heed  to  his  teaching,  and  follow 
his  counsel  in  all  things,  for  in  so  doing 
they  will  be  blessed.  Elder  Pratt's 
family  will  accompany  him,  if  he  choose; 
in  so  doing,  we  pray  ,that  they  may  be 
blessed.  It  is  the  duty  of  Elder  Pratt  to 
see  that  the  Elders  and  Saints  carry  out 
those  principles  contained  in  our  General 
Epistle  of  twenty-third  of  December, 
1847. 

"Done  at  Winter  Quarters,  Omaha 
Nation,  North  America,  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  April,  1848,  and  signed  in 
behalf  of  the  Presiding  Council  of  the 
said  Church. 

Brigham  Youngy  President. 
WiUard  Richards,  ClerkV 

On  the  twenty-ninth  a  feast  was  made 
by  President  Young  for  his  immediate 
associates,  some  of  whom  were  going  on 
missions,  others  were  designed  to  stay  on 
the  frontiers  to  conductand  bring  up  the 
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emigration;  while  the  President  himself 
was  about  to  lead  the  vanguard  of  the 
people  to  the  mountains. 

In  compliance  with  his  appointment, 
Elder  Orson  Pratt,  with  his  first  wife  and 
three  children,  left  Winter  Quarters  about 
the  middle  of  May,  1848.  He  took  pas- 
sage upon  a  boat  to  St.  Louis  from  which 
place  he  resumed  his  journey  to  Liver- 
pool, where  he  and  his  family  arrived, 
on  the  twenty-sixth  of  July,  after  a  pros- 
perous voyage  of  nineteen  days  from 
New  York.    * 

About  the  time  Elder  Pratt  left  Winter 
Quarters  all  the  people  were  in  a  bustle 
there,  some  preparing  for  missions, 
others  for  the  long  and  tedious  trip  across 
the  great  plains  to  the  mountains,  and 
many  others,  who  were  not  prepared  to 
fit  out  for  the  valleys,  were  busily  engag- 
ing themselves  cultivating  the  pottawatta- 
mie  lands.  The  Sunday  previous  Presi- 
dent Young  addressed  the  people  and' 
prophesied  that  the  Saints  would  never  be 
driven  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  He 
blessed  those  who  were  going  with  him 
to  the  valley,  and  those  who  were  to 
tarry.  He  also  blessed  the  Pottawatta- 
mie lands,  whose  soil  should  yield  forth 
in  abundance  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
pilgrim  Saints  gathering  to  their  destined 
homes  in  the  Mountains  of  Israel. 

The  migrating  Saints,  when  ready, 
began  moving  out.  They  formed  an  en- 
campment on  the  Elk  Horn  of  six  hun- 
dred wagons.  President  Young  started 
for  the  latter  place  on  May  24th  to  or- 
ganize this  company,  the  largest  Pioneer 
force  which  had  yet  set  out  to  build  up 
the  great  West  But  we  need  not  follow 
the  Pioneers  on  their  second  journey 
through  the  wilderness  of  a  thousand 
miles  to  the  mountains.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  this  great  moving  body  of  Saints  ar- 
rived safely  in  the  City  of  the  Great  Salt 
Lake,  in  September,  1848. 

Three  of  the  Twelve,  namely,  Orson 
Hyde,  George  A.  Smith  and  Ezra  T. 
Benson  were  appointed  to  take  the  pre- 
siding care  over  the  Saints  left  upon  the 
Pottawattamie  lands  of  which  there  were 
about  fifteen  thousand  souls.  Their 
duties  also  devolved  in  giving  all  neces- 
sary counsel  and  instructions  to   com- 


panies arriving  from  the  east,  as  well 
as  to  those  who  should  depart  for  the 
west 

Elder  Orson  Pratt  succeeded  Elder 
Orson  Spencer  in  the  Presidency  of  the 
European  Mission  and  as  editor  of  the 
Milennial  Star,  and  soon  after  his  ar* 
rival  in  England,  the  duties  incumbent 
upon  these  offices  fell  with  no  little  re- 
sponsibility upon  his  shoulders. 

The  "Star"  in  announcing  the  arrival 
of  President  Orson  Pratt,  says:  *'We 
are  happy  in  the  assurance  that  thousands 
will  hail  the  arrival  of  this  beloved 
Apostle  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  ♦  *  *  He  is  fer- 
vently desirous  to  participate  in  the 
labors  and  joys  of  the  British  Saints. 
*  ♦  *  The  intelligence  which  he  brings 
from  the  land  of  Zion  is  every  way 
cheering.** 

On  August  15th,  1848,  President  Orson 
Pratt  issued  his  "Fi^t  General  Epistle  to 
the  Saints  throughout  England,  Wales, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  adjacent  Coun- 
tries.*' The  following  is  a  short  extract 
from  the  same:  ''It  is  with  feelings  of  no 
ordinary  kind,  that  I  enter  upon  the  vast- 
ly important  and  highly  responsible 
duties  of  this  mission.  I  am  deeply  sen- 
sible that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small 
moment  to  be  entrusted  with  the  watch- 
care  of  some  forty  thousand  Saints.  To 
impart  to  the  Saints,  to  individuals  and 
families,  to  branches  of  the  Church  and 
conferences,  the  counsels  of  Hfe^  re- 
quires nothing  less  than  the  wisdom  of 
God — the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty.** 

From  Father  Adam  down  through 
the  dispensations  of  the  Gospel,  is  it  re- 
corded that  a  more  humble,  child-like 
spirit  possessed  a  servant  of  God  than 
that  which  was  plainly  manifested 
by  this  humble  Apostle  of  this  'Mast 
dispensation**  of  the  Lord,  when  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  the  high  and  holy 
calling  of  the  Presidency  of  the  British 
Mission  to  which  he  had  been  appointed? 
A  servant  in  very  deed !  Called  to  ad- 
minister the  bread  of  life  to  a  priest-rid- 
den people  who  knew  not  the  wayot 
salvation;  a  ruler,  leader  and  counselor; 
called  to  occupy  an  exhalted  position 
over  a  great  branch  of  the  Church  of 
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Jesus  Christ,  yet  a  servant  in  the  deepest 
sense  of  the  word;  and  in  such  an  atti- 
tude  did  Elder  Orson  Pratt  place  himself 
before  the  British  Saints,  as  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  synopsis  of  his  re- 
mark made  at  a  general  conference  held 
in  the  Music  Hall,  Camp  Field,  Man- 
hester,  Sunday,  August  13th,  1848,  will 
attest: 

"I  arise,  brothers  and  sisters  and 
friends,  to  express  to  you  the  gratitude  of 
my  heart  for  the  manifestation  of  your 
feelings,  and  for  your  kindness  to  me  at 
this  time;  I  not  only  feel  grateful  to  you, 
but  I  feel  grateful  also  to  my  Father  in 
Heaven,  for  the  privilege  I  now  have  of 
rising  before  so  large  a  congregation  of 
Saints,  and  of  beholding  your  faces,  and 
standing  in  your  midst,  and  that  we  are 
met  in  the  capacity  of  a  General  Confer- 
ence. 

'*You  have  become  a  great  people. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  you  have 
swelled  your  number  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands; and  this  calls  for  the  utmost  grati- 
tude of  the  hearts  of  the  servants  of  God; 
for  he  has  opened  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  this  land  to  re- 
ceive the  truth,  and  to  obey  the  message 
which  he  has  sent  from  heaven,  and  to 
receive  the  testimony  of  his  servants. 
Although  I  feel  to  rejoice  at  this  time 
with  exceeding  great  joy,  yet  I  feel  as  a 
little  child;  my  heart  is  melted  down  with 
^gratitude  and  thanksgiving  to  God.  I 
feel  my  own  insufficiency,  so  far  as  hu- 
man wisdom  is  concerned,  for  the  great 
and  important  duties  that  havi^  been 
placed  upon  me,  not  only  by  the  authori- 
ties of  this  Church  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, but  also  by  the  authorities  in  this 
land.  Were  it  not  that  1  know  there  is  a 
God  in  Israel,  and, that  his  arm  is  suffi- 
cient—that  this  power  has  been  promised, 
that  his  aid  has  always  been  given  to  his 
servants — I  should  feel  at  this  time  con- 
strained to  fall  down  in  the  dust,  and  ex- 
claim, Who  is  sufficient  for  this  work  1 
Surely  no  person  can  be  sufficient  for 
a  work  of  this  nature,  without  the  help 
and  assistance  of  God.  No  human  arm 
can  guide  a  church  of  God,  no  human 
ami  can  administer  proper  counsel,  or 
direct  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of 


God;  but  man  at  all  times  needs  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Ghost;  he  needs 
the  light  that  shines  from  the  eternal 
world,  which  is  given  to  those  who  have 
confidence  in  God;  His  arm  will  be 
stretched  out  to  assist  such  in  His  great 
work.  I  feel  my  own  weakness  as  a 
man,  and  would  earnestly  request  of  the 
Church  who  are  now  present  to  support 
me  by  their  prayers,  that  I  may  be  a  benefit 
to  the  Saints  in  this  country.  These  are 
the  desires  of  my  heart;  and  I  ask  your 
prayers  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  that  I 
may  be  enabled  to  give  proper  instruc- 
tions in  the  very  moment  they  are 
needed,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  people;  that  by  my  administration 
the  Saints  throughout  this  land  may  be 
benefited." 

There  was  a  vast  congregation  of  about 
three  thousand  people  gathered  at  the 
conference  on  this  occasion,  to  whom 
Elder  Pratt  had  been  introduced  and 
over  whom  he  had  been  nominated  to 
preside  by  Elder  Orson  Spencer,  before 
the  foregoing  remarks  were  made. 

Before  closing.  President  Orson  Pratt 
made  some  very  appropriate  remarks 
eulogistic  of  the  presidential  labors  of 
Elder  Orson  Spencer  who  had  just  pre- 
ceded him  in  the  British  Mission.  He 
expressed  the  satisfaction  of  himself  and 
also  of  the  authorities  of  the  Church  with 
Brother  Spencer,  and  among  other  good 
things  said:  ''He  has  been  an  instru- 
ment in  benefiting  the  people  in  this  land, 
by  the  great  and  inestimable  truths  he 
has  published  to  the  Saints  in  this  coun- 
try— truths  that  will  shine  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God  in  the  great  day  when  the 
redeemed  shall  be  assembled  before 
His  throne — truths  that  shall  stand  for- 
ever.** 

As  it  was  designed  that  Brother  Spen- 
cer remain  a  few  months  in  England, 
President  Pratt  chose  him  as  one  of  his 
counselors,  and  then  took  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence, sustenance,  and  approval,  on 
Elder  Spencer's  behalf,  for  his  diligence 
and  great  success  in  the  British  Islands, 
and  for  his  better  health  and  future  pros- 
perity in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  which 
was  carried  unanimously  by  a  show  of 
hands.  Mlando  Pratt, 
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PROGRAMME  OP  EXERCISES. 

SufuU^t  May  sist^  i8gi.  lo  a.  m. 
Music  by  the  Singing  Clubs  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Evan  Stephens,  Director. — i.  Invo- 
cation: (i)  Singing;  (2)  prayer;  (3)  Sing- 
ing. 2.  Opening  Address,  President 
Wilford  Woodruff.  3.  Lecture,  Willard 
Young.      4.  Solo,  Heber   S.    Goddard. 

5.  Verbal   Reports:    Bannock,    Cassia, 
Oneida,  Malad,  and  Bear  Lake  Stakes. 

6.  Chorus,    * 'Comrades   m  Arms."    7. 
Benediction. 

'2  p.  m.  Music  by  the  Tabernacle 
Choir,  Evan  Etephens,  conductor. — i. 
Invocation:  (i)  Singing,  Tabernacle 
Choir  and  Congregation;  (2)prayer;  (3) 
singing,  Tabernacle  Choir.  2.  Lecture. 
3.  Select  Smging.  4.  Discourse,  John 
Henry  Smith.  5.  Verbal  Reports: 
Cache,  Box  Elder,  Weber,  Davis» 
and  Salt  Lake  Stakes.  6.  Anthem, 
* 'Heavenly  Father.**    7.  Benediction. 

7:30  p.  m.  Music  by  Tabernacle  Choir, 
Evan  Stephens,  director. — Invocation: 
(i)  Singing,  ''Pilgrims*  Chorus;**  (2) 
prayer;  (3)  singing,  "Vales  of  Deseret.*' 
2.  Lecture,  Angus  T.  Wright.  3.  Glee, 
by  Harmony  Glee  Club.  4.  Address, 
"Mission  and  Opportunities  of  the  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A.,*'  Moses  Thatcher.  5.  Verbal 
Reports:  Utah,  Tooele,  Morgan,  Sum- 
mit, Wasatch,  and  Uintah  Stakes.  6. 
Motette,  "God  of  Israel.**  7.  Benedic- 
tion. 

Monday  Ju$te  1st,  10  a.m.  Music  by  Sing- 
ing Clubs  South  and  West  of  Salt  Lake 


City,  H.  E.  Giles,  director. — Invocation: 
(i)  Singing;  (2)  prayer;  (3)  singing. 
2.  Lecture.  3.  Singing.  4.  Remarks, 
Heber  J.  Grant  5.  Verbal  Re- 
ports: Juab,  Millard,  Beaver,  Paro- 
wan,  and  St.  George  Stakes.  6.  Sing- 
ing.   7.  Benediction. 

2  p.  m.  Music,  Singing  Clubs  North 
and  East  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Geo.  E 
Hyde,  director.— Invocation:  (i)  Sing- 
ing; (2)  prayer;  (3)  Singing.  2.  Lec- 
ture. 3.  Singing.  4.  Presentation  pi 
Officers  and  Statistical  Reports.  5. 
Verbal  Reports:  Sanpete,  Sevier,  Emery, 
Panguitcl:,  Kanab,  and  Arizona  Stakes. 
6.    Singing.    7.  Benediction. 

Monday^  June  isL  8:30  p.  m.  Musi- 
cal contest  for  The  CeifTRiBuroR  prizes. 
— I.  Contest  fbr  second  prize,  |ioo.oo, 
by  clubs  of  sixteen  voices.  2.  Contest 
for  seventh  prize,  tenor  solo:  "Once 
Again, **|i5.oo  for  best,  |io.oofor  second. 
3.  Contest  for  the  third  prizes,  I75.00,  by 
double  quartettes.  4.  Contest  for  sixth 
prize,  baritone  or  bass  solo:  "The  Old 
Brigade,"  I1500  for  best,  |io.oo  for 
second.  5.  Contest  for  fourth  prize, 
I50.00,  quartette:  "Like  the  Woodland 
Roses.*'  6.  Contest  for  fifth  prize, 
I25.00,  duet:  "Ship  Ahoy,**  bass  and 
tenor  voices.  7.  Contest  for  first  prize, 
I200.00,  by  clubs  of  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  voices.  8.  Grand  Finale:  "Com- 
rades in  Arms,*'  by  all  the  contestants.  ^ 

Admission  to  the  musical  contest,  any 
part  of  the  Tabernacle,  twenty-five  cents. 


Tempo  di  Mareia, 

mf  ModercUo, 


STAND  BY  THE  FLAG- 


i-U  J  i  ; 


Stand    by    the    flag,     its  folds  have  streamed    in  glory,        To 

Stand    by    the    flag,  though  death  shots  'round  it         rattl^.        And 

^  "^     ^    J 


Pr^-   if    f   \i-^^ 


fc* 


m 
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tTt  ^  \ii  ^r-H-r^' i' H:  1 


fe 


foee    a    fear,    to  friends  a  feat  -  al        robe,        And  spread  in  rhythmic 
on  -  der-neath,  its  war-ing  folds  har^    met,  In    all    the  dread  ar» 


ga;zf:j^rztf^;„/.^,   A^liM 


^^fefPi-rT-tfa]Ji£r_^=^ 


lines  the  saored    story,  Of    flreedom's  triumph    0  -  Ter    all      the  globe, 
ray    of  sanguine  battle,  The  guiding    lance  and      glittering     bayo-net 


^^M^^^mj^  f  \i  y-^BPi 


^^feJ¥r^^^2^Q=anfcii 


^ 


Stand  by     the  flag,  on  land  and    ocean    bil-low.     By        it  your  fi&thers 
Stand  by    the  flag,  all  doubt  and  treason  scorning,  Beliere   with   courage 


m 


crea. 


stood  unmored    and  true,        Liring    de  -  fend  -  ed  dying  from  their 

firm  and  fkith    sublime.         That  it    will    float    un    -     til    the  *ter  -  nal 


^^^^mM^^d^M^ 


^ 


fe 


pil  -  low,     With  their  last      blessing        passed  it        on    to        you. 
morning.     Pales     in    its        glo  -  ry        all        the    light    of        time. 

-J 
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THE    MUSICAL    CONTEST. 


We  trust  that  all  the  singers  intending: 
to  take  part  in  the  coming  contest  are 
wide  awake  to  the  fact  that  only  one 
month  now  intervenes  between  us  and 
that  event — the  first  of  the  kind  in  Utah. 
Also  that  their  names  should  immediately 
be  sent  in  to  Prof.  Evan  Stephens,  that 
he  may  have  .time  to  properly  prepare 
everything  in  order.  Parties  competing 
should  state  name  of  club  or  ward,  which 
prize  they  are  entering  for ;  and  if  solo  or 
duet,  their  names  in  full,  and  which  solo. 
This  should  have  been  done  by  May  ist, 
but  names  will  be  accepted  until  May 
25th,  when  the  list  will  be  closed. 

Prof.  Joseph  J.  Daynes  has  been  en- 
gaged to  accompany  the  6ongs  and  duets 
on  a  piano,  and  will  practice  privately 
with  any  and  all  who  desire  him  to 
accompany  them,  during  the  two  days 
previous  to  the  contest.  They  can  make 
arrangements  as  to  time  of  meeting  with 
him  Sunday  morning.  May  24th,  at  the 
Tabernacle.  He  will  do  his  utmost  to 
help  every  singer  to  sing  his  piece  as 
he  (the  singer)  deems  proper,  and  thus 
aid  each  one  to  excel  in  his  own  way 
in  rendering  the  piece. 

The  adjudicators  will  be  Professors 
Ebenezer  Beezley,  Salt  Lake  City;  Alex- 
ander Lewis,  Logan;  and  T.  E.  Daniels, 
Provo;  three  men  beyond  reproach  as  to 
ability  and  fairness.  They  will  be  placed 
where  they  can  hear  perfectiy  and  undis- 
turbed, but  cannot  see  the  performers, 
who  will  be  called  to  sing  by  numbers 
and  not  by  name.  Each  adjudicator  will 
give  his  own  verdict  separately,  and 
when  two  or  the  three  shall  have  agreed, 
the  victor  will  be  announced  to  the 
audience  at  once;  if  no  two  decide  on  the 
same,  the  verdict  will  be  withheld  until 
they  meet  to  discuss  the  matter,  and 
either  agree  upon  the  winner,  or 
order  the  sharing  of  the  prize,  all 
of  which  doubtless  can  be  done  be- 
fore the  audience  is  dismissed.  The 
order  in  which  the  contestants  must 
appear  will  be  drawn  for,  as  No.  1,2,3,  etc. 
The  first  name  received  by  Mr.  Stephens 
having  the  first  draw  for  place,  and  so  on 
in  like  order  as  they  are  received. 

The    precise  pieces  (choruses)  to  be 


used  in  the  contest  will  be  announced  in 
good  time  before  the  contest  takes  place; 
in  the  mean  time,  all  clubs  should  master 
all  the  pieces  issued  in  The  Contributor, 
and  **Conu^des  in  Arms"  to  be  sung  col- 
lectively by  all  at  the  close. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  urge 
the  young  men  to  be  confident  and 
fearless  about  this  contest.  It  is  not 
humiliating  to  lose,  thoifgh  honorable  to 
win.  There  can  be  but  one  best,  per- 
haps, but  there  can  be  ra^xiy  good\  and 
the  benefit  of  the  study  and  earnest 
work  given  to  master  the  pieces  will  be 
a  reward  worth  more  than  the  prize; 
while  your  example  in  attempting  to 
excel  in  a  noble  refining  pursuit  will  be 
equally  beneficial  on  the  rising  genera- 
tion as  will  be  that  of  the  winners.  En- 
ter with  the  one  determination  to  do 
your  best  according  to  your  present 
ability,  and  if  that  doesn't  win  the  prize, 
aim  at  once  to  better  that  ability  untO 
you  excel  the  winners.  You  will  have 
an  orderly,sympathetic  audience  who  will 
appreciate  your  every  endeavor. 

The  points  of  merits  will  be  general 
all  around  excellence;  the  best^  most 
correct,  soulful,  truthful  rendering  of  the 
piece.  Of  course  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions to  accomplish  this  must  be  present 
in  the  performers,  before  such  a  rendi- 
tion is  possible.  A  poorly -balanced  club 
cannot  render  a  chorus  as  well  as  a  well- 
balanced  club  can  do— if  th<6  well-bal- 
anced club  sing  with  equal  care  and  truth- 
fulness of  expression;  otherwise  they  may. 

So  to  sing  well  *The  Old  Brigade," 
one  having  compass  and  [>ower,  has  the 
advantage  of  one  deficient  in  these  re- 
quisites. Yet  others,  by  being  care- 
ful and  true  in  expression,  soulfulness,and 
in  bringing  out  the  meaning  of  the  various 
lines  and  making  the  whole  a  living  pic- 
ture, may  excel  the  former  in  the  rendi- 
tion of  the  piece. 

Do  not  fancy  you  have  no  chance  be- 
cause someone  else  has  a  louder  voxct 
than  you  have,  or  is  better,  and  more 
favorably  known.  Remember,  general 
all  around  merit  will  be  the  test 

Let  us  hear  from  you  all  soon. 

Evan  Stephens. 
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CHURCH    EMIGRATION. 


PLACES  OF  GATHERING. 

*Ye  are  called  to  bring  to  pass  the 
gathering  of  mine  elect,  for  mine  elect 
hear  my  voice  and  harden  not  their 
hearts;  wherefore,  the  decree  hath  gone 
forth  from  the  Father  that  they  shall  be 
gathered  in  unto  one  place  upon  the  face 
of  this  land  (America),  to  prepare  their 
hearts  and  be  prepared  in  all  things 
against  the  day  when  tribulation  and 
desolation  are  sent  forth  upon  '  the 
wicked."    Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  xxix:  7,  8. 

The  foregoing  is  a  quotation  from  a 
revelation  given  through  Joseph  the  Seer, 
in  the  presence  of  six  elders,  in  Fayette, 
Seneca  Counftr,  New  York,  in  September, 
1830,  about  five  months  after  the  Church 
was  organized.  It  tells,  in  plain  language, 
that  the  dispensation  just  opened,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Joseph  the  Prophet, 
was  to  be  a  gathering  dispensation,  and 
that  the  elect  should  be  brought  into  one 
place  upon  the  western  continent.  Prev- 
ious to  this  the  Lord  had  revealed  to 
Joseph  Smith  that  the  New  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  built  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  or  "on  the  borders  by  the 
Lamanites."  Doc.  and  Cov., sec.  xxviii:  9. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year,  1831, 
Joseph  Smith  removed  with  his  family  to 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  southwest  of  his  temporary 
home  in  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New 
York;  and  on  February  4th,  1831,  a  few 
days  after  his  arrival  there,  a  revelation 
was  given  in  which  the  Lord  commanded 
His  people  '*to  assemble  themselves  to- 
gether" at  Kirtland.  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec. 
xli:  167. 

Thus  the  village  of  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
where  a  large  branch  of  the  Church  had 
8 


•been  raised  up  by  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and 
fellow-missionaries,  a  few  months  previ- 
ous, became  the  first  place  of  gathering 
in  this  dispensation;  and  as  the  spirit  of 
persecution  pursued  all  the  branches 
organized  m  the  State  of  New  York  and 
elsewhere,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the 
Saints,  agreeable  to  the  commandment 
of  God,  commenced  to  gather  to  Kirtland. 

But  there  was  a  land  of  still  greater 
importance,  than  Kirtland,  Ohio,  kept 
in  reserve  for  the  Saints,  although  the 
exact  location  of  the  same  had  not  yet 
been  revealed.  However,  in  a  revelation 
given  through  Joseph  the  Seer,  in  Kirt- 
land, Ohio,  February  9th,  1831,  the  Lord, 
speaking  to  the  elders,  said:  "From  this 
place  (Kirtiand)  ye  shall  go  forth  into  the 
regions  westward;  and  inasmuch  as  ye 
shall  find  them  that  will  receive  you,  ye 
shall  build  up  my  church,  in  every  region, 
until  the  time  shall  come  when  it  shall  be 
revealed  unto  you  fi-om  on  high,  when 
the  city  of  the  New  Jerusalem  shall  be 
prepared,  that  ye  may  be  gathered  in 
one,  that  ye  may  be  my  people,  and  I 
will  be  your  God.  ♦  ♦  ♦  That  my 
covenant  people  may  be  gathered  in  one 
in  that  day  when  I  shall  come  to  my 
Temple.  ♦  *  *  *Thou  shalt  ask,  and 
it  shall  be  revealed  unto  you  in  mine 
own  due  time  where  the  New  Jerusalem 
shall  be  built.  ♦  *  ♦  And  ye  shall 
hereafter  receive  church  covenants,  such 
as  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  you, 
both  here  (Kirtland)  and  in  the  New  Jer- 
usalem." Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  xlii:  8,  9, 
36,  62,  67. 

In  a  revelation  given  at  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
March  7,  1831,  the  Saints  were  com- 
manded to  gather  up  their  riches,  with 
one  heart  and  one  mind,  to  purchase  an 
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inheritance,  which  the  Lord  would  point 
out  to  them.  This  inheritance  was  to  be 
the  place  of  the  New  Jerusalem  or  Zion. 
Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  xlv:  64-71. 

June  7,  1831,  the  Lord,  in  a  revelation 
given  through  Joseph  the  Seer,  at  Kirt- 
land,  Ohio,  commanded*  Joseph  Smith, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  Hyrum  Smith,  Edward 
Partridge,  David  Whilmer,  Martin  Harris, 
Parley  P.  Pratt,  Orson  Pratt,  and  about 
twenty  other  elders  to  journey  westward, 
two  by  two,  preaching  the  word,  and 
building  up  branches  of  the  Church 
wherever  the  people  would  receive  their 
testimony.  These  elders  were  to  take 
different  routes,  and  meet  together  in 
the  capacity  of  a  conference  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  Missouri.  In  this  revelation 
the  Lord  said  that  masmuch  as  His 
elders  were  faithful,  the  land  of  their 
inheritance  should  be  made  known  unto 
them.     Doc.  and  Gov.,  sec.  hi. 

Joseph  Smith, and  a  number  of  the  other 
elders  mentioned,  arrived  in  Independ- 
ence, Jackson  County,  Missouri,  about 
the  middle  of  July,  1831.  A  few  days 
after  their  arrival,  having  traveled  a  dis- 
tance of  nearly  one  thousand  miles,  in  a 
westerly  direction,  from  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
a  revelation  was  given,  in  which  the  Lord 
said  that  the  land  of  Missouri  was  the 
land  which  He  had  appointed  and  con- 
secrated for  the  gathering  of  the  Saints. 
* 'Wherefore, '»  said  the  Lord,  "this  is  the 
land  of  promise,  and  the  place  for  the 
city  of  Zion.  ♦  ♦  *  Behold  the  place 
which  is  now  called  Independence,  is  the 
center  place,  and  a  spot  for  the  Temple 
is  lying  westward,  upon  a  lot  which  is 
not  far  from  the  court  house.  Wherefore, 
it  is  wisdom  that  the  land  should  be  pur- 
chased by  the  Saints;  and  also  every 
tract  lying  westward,  even  unto  the  line 
running  direcdy  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile. And  also  every  tract  bordering  by 
the  prairies,  inasmuch  as  my  disciples 
are  enabled  to  buy  lands.  Behold,  this 
is  wisdom,  that  they  may  obtain  it  for  an 
everlasting  inheritance." 

By  the  same  revelation,  Sidney  Gilbert 
was  appointed  an  agent  for  the  Church, 
to  receive  money  and  to  buy  land  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Saints;  and  Edward  Par- 
tridge, as  the  Bishop  of  the  Church,  was 


commanded  to  divide  to  the  Saints,  who 
should  arrive  in  the  land  of  Zion,  their 
inheritances,  according  to  their  families, 
etc. 

About  a  week/ after  the  arrival  of  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  in  Jackson  County, 
the  first  company  of  emigrants,  known 
as  the  Colesville  branch  (because  they 
hailed  from  Colesville,  Broom  County, 
iVew  York)  arrived  and  settled  on  the 
borders  of  a  fertile  prairie,  west  of  the 
Big  Blue,  in  Kaw  District,  and  not  far 
from  the  present  site  of  Kansas  City. 
On  the  second  of  August,  1831,  Joseph 
the  Prophet,  assisted  the  Colesville 
branch  to  lay  the  first  log  for  a  house,  as 
the  foundation  of  Zion  in  Kaw  Township, 
nearly  twelve  miles  southwest  of  In- 
dependence. On  ttie  same  occasion, 
through  prayer,  the  land  of  Zion  was 
consecrated  and  dedicated  for  the  gather- 
ing of  the  Saints,  by  Elder  Sidney  Rig- 
don. On  the  following  day  (August  3rd) 
the^spot  for  the  Temple,  a  short  distance 
west  of  the  village  of  Independence,  was 
dedicated;  and  on  the  fourth  the  first  con- 
ference was  held  by  the  Saints  in  Jackson 
County. 

This,  then,  was  the  con^mencement  of 
building  the  dty  of  Zion— the  New  Jeru- 
salem— or  whac  has  since  been  designated 
the  central  city  or  Center  Stake  of  Zion. 
All  other  gathering  places,  which  have 
since  been  selected  and  dedicated  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Saints,  have  been  and  are 
still  known  as  Stakes  of  Zion. 

As  this  lovely  and  fertile  land  has 
previously  been  described  in  The  Con- 
tributor and  other  periodicals,  together 
with  the  subsequent  persecutions  and 
mobbings  of  the  Saints,  and  their  final 
expulsion  from  Jackson  County,  we  will 
here  simply  state  that,  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came known  that  the  Lord  had  pointed 
out  the  land  of  promise,  and  commanded 
His  people  to  gather  there,  the  Saints 
responded  cheerfully  to  the  call,  and  the 
following  two  years  witnessed  a  steady 
emigration  from  the  scattered  branches 
of  the  Church  in  the  diflferent  parts  of  the 
Union,  into  Jackson  County,  where  that 
industry,  frugality,  thrift,  and  union, 
which  has  since  characterized  the  people 
of  God  in  all  their  subsequent  gathering 
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places,  soon  asserted  itself,  and  caused  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  Saints 
and  their  rather  lazy  and  indolent  neigh- 
bors, who  mostly  hailed  from  the  South- 
ern States.  Large  tracts  of  land  were 
bought  from  the  government  at  the  rate 
of  I1.35  an  acre;  several  hundred  farms 
were  opened,  and  mills  and  many  exten- 
sive improvements  commenced.  A  mer- 
cantile house  was  also  established  at 
Independence,  and  a  printmg  office 
opened,  from  which  the  first  Chlirch 
periodical,  the  Evening  and  Morning 
Siar,  was  issued.  The  Saints  also  en- 
deavored to  comply  with  the  law  of  con- 
secration, which  the  Lord  had  revealed 
and  established  among  them,  but  inex- 
perienced as  they  were,  at  that  time,  they 
were  unable  to  keep  it. 

In  the  meantime  trouble  arose  belween 
the  Saints  and  their  Gentile  neighbors. 
Jealousy,  hatred,  contention,  mobbings, 
persecutions,  and  expulsion  followed; 
and  in  the  foil  of  1833,  the  Saints  were 
driven,  as  a  body,  nimibering  then  about 
twelve  thousand  souls,  by  their  merciless 
persecutors,  out  of  Jackson  County, 
and  have  never  since  been  privileged  to 
return. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River, 
or  on  the  opposite  bank  from  Jackson 
County,  lies  the  county  of  Clay.  There 
the  Saints  found  temporary  shelter,  after 
their  expulsion  from  Jackson  County, 
the  people  there  being  more  fHendly 
*  toward  them  than  in  any  other  place 
where  they  sought  protection  at  the  time. 
Hence,  Clay  County  may  be  considered 
the  third  general  gathering  place  of  the 
Saints;  and  most  of  the  members  of  the 
Church  who  had  been  expelled  from 
Jackson  County,  as  well  as  others  who 
emigrated  to  Missouri,  principally  from 
the  Western  and  Middle  States,  spent 
nearly  three  years  in  that  particular 
locality,  while  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church  actually  were  in  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
where  Joseph  the  Prophet  and  most  of 
the  general  authorities  of  the  Church 
resided,  and  where  the  first  Temple 
reared  by  the  Saints  in  this  dispensation, 
was  built  in  the  years  of  1833-36. 

Thus,  while  Clay  County,    Missouri, 
was  a  general  gathering  place  for  the 


Saints  in  the  West,  many  of  the  members 
from  the  branches  and  conferences  in  the 
Eastern  States,  flocked  into  -  Kirtland, 
which  had  been  properly  organized  as  a 
Stake  of  Zion,  and  a  regular  gathering 
place. 

It  was  here,  in  the  House  of  the  Lord, 
that  the  keys  for  the  gathering  of  Israel 
were  restored,  and  conmiitted  to  Joseph 
the  Prophet  This  most  important  event 
took  place  on  Sunday,  the  third  of  April, 
1836,  when,  after  the  administering  ot 
the  sacrament,  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver 
Cowdery  retired  to  the  pulpit,  in  the  west 
end  of  the  Temple,  to  pray.  The  vail, 
which  separated  the  pulpit  from  the  con- 
gregation, was  dropped,  and  while  the 
two  servants  of  God  were  engaged  in 
solemn  and  silent  supplication,  the  vail 
was  taken  from  their  minds,  their  under- 
standings were  opened,  and  a  glonous 
vision  given  them,  in  which  they  saw  the 
Lord  standing  upon  the  breastwork  of 
the  pulpit  before  them,  and  heard  Him 
speak  with  a  voice  that  resembled  the 
sound  of  the  rushing  of  great  waters. 
"After  this  vision  dosed,*'  writes  the  ^ 
Prophet,  '*the  heavens  were  again  opened 
unto  us,  and  Moses  appeared  before  us, 
and  committed  unto  us  the  keys  of  the 
gathering  of  Israel,  from  the  four  parts 
of  the  earth,  and  the  leading  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  from  the  land  of  the  north.  ♦  ♦  « 
After  this  vision  had  closed,  another 
great  and  glorious  vision  burst  upon  us, 
for  Elijah  the  Prophet,  who  was  taken  to 
heaven  without  tasting  death,  stood 
before  us  and  said:  'Behold,  the  time 
has  fully  come  which  was  spoken  of  by 
the  Prophet  Malachi,  testifying  that  he 
(Elijah)  should  be  sent  before  the  great 
and  dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  come,  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  child- 
ren, and  the  children  to  the  fathers,  lest 
the  whole  earth  be  smitten  with  a  curse. 
Therefore,  the  keys  of  this  dispensation 
are  committed  into  your  hands,  and  by 
this  ye  may  know  that  the  great  and 
dreadful  day  of  the  Lord  is  near,  even  at 
the  doors.**  Doc.  and  Cov.,  sec.  ex: 
11-16. 

The  reader  will  here  bear  in  mind  that, 
although  the  Saints  had  gathered  in  from 
the  different  States  in  the  Union,  previous 
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to  this  no  general  gathering  of  Israel 
from  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  had 
been  contemplated;  neither  could  this  be 
effected  until  the  keys  for  that  purpose 
were  committed  to  men  in  the  flesh:  but 
soon  after  the  appearing  of  Moses  to 
Joseph  and  Oliver,  in  the  Kirtland 
Temple,  the  first  foreign  mission  was 
opened,  and  the  gathering  of  Israel  from 
the  British  nations,  and  subsequently 
from  Scandinavia,  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  the  islands  of  the  sea,  and  many 
other  countries,  has  since  been  going  on 
steadily;  and  it  will  thus  continue  until 
all  the  ancient  and  modem  predictions 
concerning  the  gathering  of  that  chosen 
people,  in  the  last  days,  shall  be  fulfilled. 

The  reader  should  also  bear  4n  mind 
that  the  keys  committed  to  Joseph  Smith, 
by  Elijah  the  prophet,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  those  restored  by  Moses; 
for,  while  the  latter  opens  the  door  for 
Israel  to  gather,  the  former  opens  up  a 
most  glorious  and  important  labor  to  be 
performed  by  the  people  of  God,  after 
they  are  gathered,  namely,  to  erect  holy 
Temples  into  which  they  can  enter  and 
perform  ordinances  of  salvation  both  for 
themselves  and  their  ancestors;  and  thus 
bring  about  a  most  happy  condition  of 
af&irs  among  the  human  family,  by  caus- 
ing the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  yearn 
with  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  and 
affection  toward  their  descendants,  who, 
as  saviors  on  Mount  Zion,  by  bonds  of 
the  most  sacred  covenants  and  labors  of 
love,  are  bringing  about  the  redemption 
of  their  progenitors  who  have  died  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 

In  the  fall  of  1836  the  second  driving  of 
the  Saints  took  place,  but  was  not,  as 
had  been  the  case  in  Jackson  County, 
attended  with  bloodshed.  This  time  it 
was  the  Clay  County  people,  who,  raising 
objections  to  the  Saints,  ''because  they 
were  eastern  men,  whose  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  even  dialect,  were  essentially 
different  from  the  Missourians,*'  made 
an  earnest  appeal  to  them  to  leave  the 
County  of  Clay,  and  seek  homes  else- 
where. During  the  three  years  the  Saints 
had  resided  in  Clay  County,  they  had, 
by  industry,  economy,  and  prudence, 
acquired  considerable  wealth, and  enjoyed 


prosperity  and  the  comforts  of  life;  and 
had  also  been  enabled  to  purchase 
large  tracts  of  land.  But  in  order  to 
avoid  more  disastrous  results  they  chose 
to  sacrifice  their  homes  a  second  time 
and  leave  the  older  inhabitants  of  Clay 
County  in  peaceful  possession,  as  they  had 
found  them  three  years  previous.  These 
resolutions  they  inmiediately  carried  into 
practice  by  moving  into  an  almost  unin- 
habited r^on  of  country,  lying  about 
thirty-five  miles  northeast  of  Liberty, 
Clay  County,  and  which  was  soon  after- 
wards given  a  separate  county  organiza- 
tion under  the  name  of  Caldwell  County. 
Into  this  prairie  country  the  Saints  com- 
menced their  retreat  in  September,  1836, 
and  soon  founded  Far  West,  and  other 
smaller  settlements.  During  the  follow- 
ing t<(ro  y«ars  Caldwell  County  was 
changed  from  a  naked  prairie  to  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  counties  in  Missouri, 
and  as  the  emigration  from  Ohio  and 
other  states  increased,  the  foundation  of 
another  town  called  Adam-ondi-Ahman 
was  laid  on  Grand  River,  in  Davis  County, 
twenty-five  miles  north  of  Far  West,  and 
a  village  commenced  in  Carroll  County, 
on  the  Missouri  River,  called  De  Witt 
Altogether,  several  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  were  entered  at  the  land 
office,  and  thousands  of  large  and  flour- 
ishing farms  opened.  The  corner 
stones  were  also  laid  for  a  Temple  at  Far 
West,  a  printing  office  established  there, 
and  numerous  industrial  pursuits  com- 
menced. Both  Far  West  and  Adam- 
ondi-Ahman  were  organized  into  Stakes 
of  Zion,  and  the  Iqnd  dedicated  for  the 
gathering  of  the  Saints. 

In  the  meantime  persecutions,  caused 
principally  by  the  treachery  of  apostates, 
had  broken  out  in  Kirtland,  Ohio,  which 
resulted  in  another  sacrifice  of  homes 
and  property  in  1838,  when  nearly  all  the 
Saints  in  Ohio,  including  Joseph  the 
Prophet,  and  other  leading  men  in  the 
Church,  were  forced  to  leave  their  first 
Temple  city  and  join  their  brethren  in 
Missouri.  This  was  the  third  general 
driving  which  took  place  in  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Church. 

The  Saints  from  Kirtland  had  barely  had 
time  to  locate  themselves  at  Adam-oodi- 
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Ahman  in  Davis  County,  Missouri, 
when  persecutions  of  a  more  desperate 
character  than  thitherto  had  been  konwn, 
broke  out  against  them  and  termin- 
ated in  the  expulsion  of  about  twelve 
thousand  people  from  Missouri  in  the 
winter  of  1858-39  and  the  spring  of  1839. 
The  house-burnings,  whippings,  impri- 
sonments, and  murd^  connected  with 
those  sad  and  memorable  days  are  mat- 
ters of  history  that  do  not  belong  to  this 
narrative.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  a 
religious  persecution  from  beginning  to 
end,  as  the  Saints  had  done  nothing  to 
bring  these  troubles  upon  themselves,  ex- 
cept that  they  believed  in  revelations 
from  God  and  had  organized  themselves 
according  to  the  pattern  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  The  exodus  from  Missouri  is 
known  in  Church  history  as  the  fourth 
of  a  series  of  five  general  drivings  of  the 
people  of  God  in  the  last  days. 

After  finding  temporary  shelter  in 
Quincy,  Illinois,  and  in  other  places,  the 
village  of  Conmierce  on  the  Mississippi 
River,  in  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  was 
chosen  in  1839,  as  the  next  gathering 
place  of  the  Saints.  There  the  scattered 
Saints,  not  disheartened,  though  so 
severely  persecuted,  clustered  around 
President  Joseph  Smith  and  commenced 
building  the  dty  of  Nauvoo.  This  place 
was  so  sickly  that  two  or  three  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  had  previously  been 
made  to  settle  it,  but  now,  through  the 
blessings  of  the  Almighty  and  the  united 
labors  and  industry  of  the  Saints,  Nau- 
voo in  a  few  years  became  as  healthy  as 
any  other  part  of  Illinois, as  the  surround- 
ing bluflfe  were  put  under  cultivation  and 
the  swamps  in  the  low  lands  were  pro- 
perly dramed. 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  1839,  a  Stake 
of  Zion  was  organized  at  Commerce 
(afterwards  Nauvoo)  and  another  one  in 
Iowa  Territory,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Soon  afterwards 
Stakes  were  also  organized  at  Lima,  in 
Hancock  County,  Quincy,  and  Mount 
Hope,  in  Adams  County,  at  Geneva,  in 
Morgan  County,  Illinois,  and  in  other 
places.  All  these  Stakes  were  desig- 
nated as  gathering  places  for  the  Saints, 
bttf  ji$N^^time  afterw^fte  ^\  except  those 


in  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  and  L§e 
County,  Iowa,  were  discontinued  as  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  settle  over  too  exten- 
sive a  country  at  that  time,  but  rather 
concentrate  the  labors  of  the  people 
upon  the  building  up  of  Nauvod  and  the 
Temple  which  was  being  erected  there. 
Besides  the  continued  emigration  firom 
the  different  States  in  the  Union,  the 
British  nation  in  1840,  commenced  to  for- 
ward its  sons  and  daughters  to  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Church,  and  be  it  said  to 
the  credit  of  these  first  arrivals  from 
Europe,  that  they  did  much  toward  the 
building  up  of  Nauvoo  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  . 

Nauvoo  continued  to  be  the  main 
gathering  place  of  the  Saints  until  1846, 
when  a  repetition  of  the  Missouri  perse- 
cutions were  enacted  by  the  people  of 
Illinois,  who,  not  being  satisfied  with 
having  murdered  the  Prophet  and  Pa- 
triarch in  Carthage  Jail,  concluded  to 
drive  the  Saints  beyond  the  borders  of 
civilization,  or  out  into  the  wilderness 
that  they  might  die  from  starvation  or  be 
massacred  by  the  red  men  of  the  plains. 
But  in  like  manner  as  the  selling  of 
Joseph  into  Egypt  resulted  in  good  al- 
though it  was  intended  for  evil,  so  also 
did  the  expulsion  of  the  Saints  from 
Nauvoo  have  the  opposite  result  to  that 
which  had  been  anticipated.  Instead  of 
perishing  by  hunger  or  by  the  toma- 
hawk of  the  Indian,  the  God-fearing 
exiles  were  preserved  by  Him  whose 
commandments  they  loved  to  obey  and 
whose  authority  they  were  willing  to 
honor,  and  they  were  led  to  the  Rocky  ^ 
Mountains  to  work  out  a  great  destiny  for 
themselves  and  mankind  generally;  to 
fulfil  prophecy,  to  grow  in  strength  and 
numbers,  to  gain  experience  so  as  to  be  fit 
instruments  in  the  hands  of  God  for  the 
carrying  out  of  future  problems,  to  make 
the  barren  places  fertile  and  productive, 
to  cause  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the 
rose,  and  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  great 
commonwealth,  the  influence  of  which 
shall  eventually  be  felt  for  good  to  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  and  shall 
save  from  total  ruin.not  only  our  own  na- 
tion, but  all  other  nations  as  well,  through 
the  piaintenance  pf  P)^  element  of  truth 
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aiul  virtue  and  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  which  shall  be  adopted  uni- 
versally when  that  government  of  peace 
and  righteousness,  which  the  Prophets 
and  Saints  of  God  have  looked  forward  to 
with  so  much  joy  and  hope  since  the  fall 
.  of  man,  shall  be  fully  established  on  the 
earth. 

The  Pioneers,  who  led  the  van  from 
Nauvoo,  first  planted  their  feet  in  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake  in  the  summer 
of  1847,  and  in  that  same  year  a  Stake  of 
Zion  was  organized  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. After  the  return  to  Winter 
Quarters,  a  "General  Epistle  from  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  abroad,  dispersed  throughout  the 
earth, ''was  written  and  signed  by  Brigham 
Young  and  Willard  Richards.  It  was 
dated  December  23rd,  1847,  and  an- 
nounced, among  many  other  important 
things,  that  emigration  could  be  recom- 
menced, as  a  new  gathering  place  had 
been  found  in  the  heart  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  following  year  (1848) 
witnessed  a  large  emigration  of  Saints 
crossing  the  plains  and  mountains  for  the 
valley  of  Great  Salt  Lake.  These  were 
not  only  the  exiles  from  Nauvoo,  but  in- 
cluded large  companies  of  British  Saints, 
who,  not  fearing  to  exchange  their  homes 
in  the  crowded  cities  'of  England  for  the 
pioneer  cabin  in  an  American  desert, 
braced  the  storms  of  the  ocean  and  the 
dangers  and  hardships  of  the  plains,  in 
order  to  gather  with  the  Saints  of  God. 
Since  that  time  a  constant  stream  of 
emigration  has  poured  into  our  mountain 
home,  where  the  settlements  of  the  Saints 
have  spread  from  the  first  little  colony 
planted  where  Salt  Lake  City  now 
stands  to  the  extreme  south  and  north, 
and  also  to  the  east  and  west,  until  nearly 
every  valley  in  the  Rockies  resounds  with 
the  music  of  industry  and  thrift,  and  also 
with  the  praises  and  thanks-givings  which 
a  devoted  people  continually  offer  up  to 
their  God,  who  has  so  miraculously  pre- 
served and  blessed  them.  As  the  popula- 
tion has  increased  new  Stakes  and  gath- 
ering places  have  been  organized,  until 
there  are  now  nearly  five  hundred  orga- 
nized wards  and^^branches  of  the  Church 


in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  all  of  which 
may  be  considered  as  gathering  places 
for  the  people  of  God  at  the  present  time. 
These  settlements  are  continually  grow- 
ing by  the  emigration  from  abroad,  as 
well  as  from  the  natural  increase  at  home, 
and  new  wards  and  branches  are  still 
being  organized  every  year. 

Not  to  count  the  settlements  in  Canada 
and  Mexico,  the  wards  and  branches 
within  the  confines  of  the  United  States 
are  at  present  organized  into  thirty  two 
Stakes  of  Zion,  which,  arranged  into 
alphabetical  order,  stand  as  follows : 

Bannock  Stake  (organized  February 
4th,  1884)  embraces  the  northern  part  of 
Bingham  County,  Idaho,  and  consists  of 
twenty  organized  wards. 

Bear  Lake  Stake  (organized  Auguit 
25th  and  26th,  1877)  embraces  Bear  Lake 
County,  Idaho,  Rich  County,  Utah,  a  part 
of  Uintah  County,  Wyoming,  and  one 
settlement  [Soda  Springs]  in  Bingham 
County,  Idaho.  It  consists  of  twenty- 
six  organized  wards  and  t>ranches. 

Box  Elder  Stake  (first  organized  in 
1856,  and  reorganized  August  19th,  1877) 
embraces  the  greater  part  of  Box  Elder 
County,  Utah,  and  consists  of  fourteen 
organized  wards. 

Beaver  Stake  (organized  July  25th  and 
26th,  1877)  embraces  Beaver  County. 
Utah,  and  consists  of  six  wards  and 
branches. 

Cache  Stake  (organized  November  14th, 
1859)  embraces  Cache  County,  Utah,  and 
consists  of  twenty-three  wards. 

Cassia  Stake  (organized  November 
19th  and  20th,  1887)  embraces  Cassia 
County,  Idaho,  and  consists  of  six  wards. 

Davis  Stake  (organized  June  17th,  1877) 
embraces  Davis  County,  Utah,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  wards. 

Emery  Stake  (partly  organized  August 
22nd,  1880)  embraces  most  of  Emery 
County,  Utah,  and  consists  of  fourteen 
wards  and  branches. 

Juab  Stake  (organized  July  ist,  1877) 
embraces  Juab  County,  Utah,  and  con- 
sists of  six  wards  and  branches. 

Kanab  Stake  (organized  August  I7tb» 
1877)  embraces  Kane  County  Utah, 
and  consists  of  eleven  smaU  wards  and 
branches. 
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Maricopa  Stake  embraces  Maricopa 
County,  Arizona,  and  consists  of  five 
wards* 

Millard  Stake  (organized  July  21st  and 
23od,  1877)  embraces  Millard  County, 
Utah,  and  consists  of  ten  wards. 

Malad  Stake  (organized  February  12th, 
1888)  embraces  the  northeast  part  of  Box 
Elder  County,  Utah,  and  part  of  Oneida 
County,  Idaho,  and  consists  of  nine  wards. 

Morgan  Stake  (organized  July  ist,  1877) 
embraces  Morgan  County,  Utah,  and 
consists  of  nine  wards. 

Oneida  Stake  (organized  June  ist, 
1884)  consists  of  seven  wards  in  Oneida 
County,  and  seven  wards  in  Bingham 
County,  Idaho — fourteen  wards  altogether. 

Panguitch  Stake  (organized  April  23rd, 
1877)  embraces  Garfield  County  and 
part  of  Piute  County,  Utah,  and  consists 
of  six  wards. 

Parowan  Stake  (reorganized  in  1877) 
embraces  Iron  County,  Utah,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  wards  and  branches. 

Salt  Lake  Stake  (organized  in  October, 
1847)  the  principal  Stake  of  Zion  and 
the  present  headquarters  of  the  Church, 
embraces  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah,  and 
consists  of  forty-four  wards,  namely: 
twenty-two  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  twenty- 
two  in  the  surrounding  country. 

San  Luis  Stake  (formerly  called  the 
Conejos  Stake,  organized  in  June,  1883) 
consists  of  the  Saints  residing  in  Cone- 
jos County,  Colorado,  who  are  organized 
into  six  wards  and  branches. 

Sanpete  Stake  (reorganized  July  4th, 
1877)  embraces  Sanpete  County,  Utah, 
and  consists  oi  seventeen  organized 
wards. 

San  Juan  Stake  consists  of  the  Saints 
residing  in  San  Juan  County,  Utah,  two 
wards  in  Grand  County,  Utah,  one  ward 
in  La  Plata  County,  Colorado,  and  two 
wards  in  New  Mexico — altogether  seven 
wards  and  branches. 

St  Joseph  Stake  embraces  Graham 
County,  and  part  of  Cochise  County, 
Arizona,  and  consists  of  seven  wards. 

Snowflake  Stake  (organized  December 
i8th,  1887)  embraces  parts  of  Apache 
and  Yavapai  counties,  Arizona,  and  con- 
sists of  eight  wards. 

Sevier  Stake  embraces  Sevier  County 


and  part  of  Piute  County,  Utah,  and  con- 
sists of  twenty  wards  and  branches. 

St  George  Stake  (organized  April  7th, 
1877)  embraces  Washington  County, 
Utah,  the  Saints  residing  in  Lincoln 
County,  Nevada,  and  two  small  settle- 
ments in  Yavapai  County,  Arizona — alto- 
gether thirty-six  wards  and  branches. 

St.  Johns  Stake  embraces  a  part  of 
Apache  County,  Arizona,  one  ward  in 
Valencia  County,  and  one  in  Socorro 
County,  New  Mexico — altogether  seven 
wards.  * 

Summit  Stake  (organized  July  8th  and 
9th,  1877)  embraces  Summit  County, 
Utah,  two  wards  in  Uintah  County,  Wye. 
and  one  branch  at  Rock  Springs,  Sweet 
Water  County,  Wyo. — altogether  sixteen 
wards  and  branches. 

Tooele  Stake  (organized  June  24th  and 
25th,  1877)  embraces  all  of  Tooele 
County,  Utah,  and  consists  of  eight 
Wards. 

Uintah  Stake  (organized  May  9th,  1887) 
embraces  Uintah  County,  Utah,  and  con- 
sists of  six  wards. 

Utah  Stake  (first  organized  March 
19th,  1851)  embraces  all  of  Utah  County, 
and  a  small  part  of  Emery  County,  Utah, 
and  consists  of  twenty-four  wards  and 
branches. 

Wasatch  Stake  (organized  July  14th 
and  15th,  1877)  embraces  Wasatch 
County,  and  one  settlement  (Woodland) 
in  Summit  County,  Utah,  and  consists  of 
nine  wards  and  branches. 

Weber  Stake  (first  organized  Jan.  26th, 
185 1,  and  reorganized  in  1877)  embraces 
all  of  Weber  County,  Utah,  and  consists 
of  twenty-one  wards. 

Besides  the  Stakes  enumerated  in  the 
foregoing,  which  are  all  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States,  there  is  a  Stake  called 
Alberta,  recently  organized  in  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  and  several  settle- 
ments in  Mexico,  now  awaiting  a  Stake 
organization.  Andrew  Jenson. 

INFLUENCE  OF  IMITATION. 
Man,  to  a  very  large  degree,  is  an  imita- 
tive creature,  and  especially  so  in  child- 
hood. By  constant  imitation  of  what  he 
sees  others  do,  habits  are  formed,  and, 
once  formed  at  that  early  period,  be  they 
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good  or  bad,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely 
suppressed  in  after  years.  All  the  ethical 
subject  lessons  may  be  given  him  that  is 
possible,  but  if  there  be  object  lessons 
that  go  counter  to  them,  these  invariably 
take  the  deeper  root,  and  soon  nullify  or 
supplant  the  former. 

With  these  truths  before  us,  is  it  not 
the  imperative  duty  of  all— all  who  wish 
for  good  government,  safety  of  person 
and  property,  and  the  advancement  of 
the  race— to  become  bright  and  living 
ethical  object  lessons  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion ?  Nor  is  this  all  that  is  to  be  done ; 
we  should  discountenance  and  remove  all 
who  are  not  ethical  object  lessons  worthy 
of  study.  Man's  imitative  propensity  is 
called  forth  principally  by  those  whom  he 
thinks  are  his  superiors.  Consequently, 
all  those  in  high  places  of  all  kinds,  who 
are  pernicious  object  lessons,  should  be 
the  first  to  be  removed,  for  if  the  source 
be  putrid,  the  onflowing  stream  becomes 
foul  also.  It  is  very  truly  said  that  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire  was  **an  effect  ol  a 
moral  ruin.** 

Now,  all  readers  of  Roman  history 
know  that  the  germ  of  this  **moral  ruin** 
had  its  birth  in  the  topmost  strata   of 


Roman  society;  and  the  masses,  with 
ready  imitativeness,  became  rotten  to  the 
core.  The  sad  finale  of  that  wonderful 
empire  we  all  know.  Is  Roman  history 
now  preparing  to  repeat  itself  in  these 
United  States?  The  indications  all  strong- 
ly point  that  way.  Do  we  not  see  venali- 
ty and  corruption  pervading,  more  or  less, 
every  branch  of  the  government?  With 
this  state  of  things,  is  it  to  be  wondered 
at  that  vice  and  crime  are  rolling  up  in  bil- 
lows mountains  high  ?  Is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  that  our  public  schools,  our  Sunday 
schools  and  pulpits  are  impotent  to  check 
the  approach  of  this  **moral  ruin  ?  *'  Nor 
can  it  be  checked  until  the  wise  and  the 
good  throughout  the  land  determine 
to  elevate  to  places  of  honor  and  trust 
only  those  who  are  calculated  to  make 
the  best  ethical  object  lessons  for  the 
study  of  the  rising  generation. — SeUcted. 


Honesty  is  the  best  policy,  because  it  b 
the  only  policy  which  insures  against  loss 
of  character. 

None  but  a  well-bred  man  knows 
how  to  confess  a  fault  or  acknowledge 
himself  in  error. 


TWILIGHT. 


The  hour  is  nature's  angelus. 
And  feint  and  sweet, 
From  night's  high  belfry  towering  o'er  the  day. 
Its  calm  and  silver  cadence  comes  to  greet 

Day's  flash  and  tumult,  stilling  the  slow  ray 
Of  toilful  light,  and  calling  earth  to  prayer. 
Swift  at  Its  soft  and  measured  stroke,  the  air 
Is  filled  with  murmurs— the  mute  whir  of  wings 

Folding — and  prayerful  twitterings. 
The  reverent  crossing  of  slim  leaves  and  lilt  of 

flowers — 
The  sudden,  silent  presence  of  cool  airs- 
Like  spirits  hither  drawn,  half  unawares, 
By  the  earth's  prayerful  mien. 
With  what  dim.  silvern  meekness  the  for  plain 
The  compelling  hour  obeys. 

In  each  is  seen 
All  that  can  be  of  praise 
And  sweet  humility. 

But  those  pale  mountains  yonder  seem  to  hear 
A  voice  from  heaven; 
Like  an  appointed  seer, 


Who  penetrates  where  angels  may  not  even, 
They  are  given  to  see 
Heaven's  deepest  mystery; 

And  seem  to  breathe  and  bring  its  splendor  near. 
That  deepening  glow- 
That  thrill  divine 

Of  shadowy  purple,  white-pulsed  with  the  snow, 
Is  inspiration's  sign — 

A  burst  sublime  of  psalm  and  prophecy! 

Oh,  holy  hour! 
As  thy  blue  cadence  steals 
Across  the  tired  worid,  I  feel  thy  powe^- 

My  spirit  kneeb, 
And  knows  the  reverence  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers — 

The  meekness  of  the  plain. 
Sweet  thoughts  like  spirits  glide 
My  soul  beside; 
My  being  thrills 
With  that  high  spell  that  holds  the  listening  hflb. 
And  hears,  but  may  not  voice  the  inspired  strain 
Josephine  Spetuif 
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Now  the  springtime  is  upon  us:  this  is 
the  awakening  of  the  year.  Myriads  of 
living  things  that  have  been  soundly 
sleeping  since  the  first  autumnal  fro6ts,are 
now  bursting  into  a  newness  of  existence, 
with  a  vigor  that  speaks  of  youth  anpl  of  2 
life  to  come. 

Seeds,  which  during  the  season  of  cold 
have  been  buried  under  a  fHendly  layer 
of  rotting  leaves,  or  wrapped  in  a  snug 
coat  of  soil,  now  put  forUi  their  shoots, 
to  breathe  the  air  of  spring,  and  dip  their 
rootlets  into  the  earth  in  search  of  food. 
Buds  that  have  given  no  evidence  of  life 
through  all  the  dark  days  of  the  year, 
now  swell,  and  soon  will  burst  from  the 
expanding  of  a  life-force  that  cannot  be 
restrained.  The  peach  blossoms  have 
already  donned 
their  fresh  robes 
of  pink,  and 
soon  will  ap- 
pear bedecked 
in  golden  orna- 
ments, the  pis- 
tils and  anthers 
of  the  flowers; 
then  they  will 
be  prepared  to 
Fig  J  receive  visitors, 

and  these  will  not  long  delay  their  calls. 
The  bees  and  their  kindred  will  soon 
b^;in  the  season's  festivities;  and  among 
th£m  the  pretty  peach -blows  are  in  high 
&vor  as  pleasant  hostesses;  the  insects 
like  to  visit  them,  enjoying  the  delicate 
perfume  of  the  blossoms,  and  drinking 
the  rich  nectar,  with  which  the  fragile 
chalices  are  well  supplied.  Multitudes  of 
insects  are  now  recovering  from  the 
lethargy  and  torpor  of  the  past,  and  most 
of  them  awaken  with  an  appetite  as  if 
b^otten  of  long  fasting. 

Now,  too,  should  the  farmer  and  the 
^gggggggx  horticulturalist  look  well 
ng2^  about  them,  for  at  this 
season  they  can  take  by  surprise  and 
easily  destroy  many  foes  to  their  crops. 
Every  fruit  tree  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  for  ^gs  and  larvae  of  insect 

*  This  paper  was  written  for  the  May  num- 
ber, but  was  omitted  to  make  room  for  the 
Sketch  of  Daniel  H.  Wells. 
8* 


pests,  from  the  ravages  of  which  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  Utah  have  for 
many  seasons  suffered  greatly.  After 
the  insects  have  reached  the  adult  stage, 
with  wings  fully  developed,  the  task  ot 
capturing  and  destro)ring  them  in  num- 
bers is  almost  a  hopeless  one;  then,  too, 
ithey  are  likely  to  deposit  their  eggs,  and 
thus  originate  in- 
creasing trouble 
for  the  succeed- 
ing season.They 
can  be  success- 
fully overcome  / 
only  while  in  the 
e^\  or,  at  lat- 
est, while  pass- 
ing the  earlier 
stages  of  larva 
or  pupa.  Loose  pieces  of  bart  upon  tree 
trunks  furnish  enticing  quarters  for  many 
varieties  of  insect  life,  and  all  such  nooks 
should  be  carefully  searched  during  April 
and  May,  and  the  hiding  foes  should  be 
destroyed. 

The  peach-borer  is  a  common  and  a 
destructive  creature;  it  is  drawn,  natural 
size,  in  figure  i,  the  upper  sketch  repre- 
senting the  female,  and  the  lower  the 
male.  As  is  seen  from 
the  figure,  the  female  is 
by  far  the  larger  and 
stouter  in  body.  Her 
body  is  of  a  glossy 
blue  or  purplish  color, 
with  yellow  variations. 
The  front  wings  are  opaque,  and  a  bluish 
tint.  The  male  is  somewhat  similarly 
marked.  The  peach-borer  belongs  to 
the  moth  family,  though  in  size,  general 
appearance,  and  mode  of  flight,  the  insect 
bears  some  resemblance  to  a  wasp  or 
hornet  It  is,  however,  while  still  a 
caterpillar  (figure  2)  that  the  insect  proves 
so  destructive.  The  Jarva  measures 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  is  of  a  pale 
yellowish  color,  with  a  brown  head  and 
black  jaws.  They  bore  their  way  into 
the  wood,  and  thus  work  great  injury  to 
the  tree. 

The  presence  of  the  larva  in  peach  trees 
may  be  recognized  by  the  exudation  of 
gum  about  the  grooves;  the  trees  should 


Fig.  4. 
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be  carefully  examined,  and  the  larvae 
destroyed.  The  pests  are  usually  found 
beneath  the  bark  near  the  base  of  the 
tree.  Scrape  away  the  soil  around  the 
trunk;  if  the  bark  be  at  all  loose  or  dis- 
colored, or  if  gum  be  observed  there, 
search  diligently  for  the  borers.  For 
destroying  the  pests  on  a  large  scale 
many  schemes  have  been  proposed.  A 
wash,  consisting  of  a  weak  alkaline  solu- 


Fig.  5. 
tion,  such  as  soda  or  potash  in  water,  or 
even  thin  milk  of  lime,  will  usually  prove 
fatal  to  the  larvae  if  applied  to  them  in  an 
exposed  condition.  Hot  water  has  been 
found  of  service;  this  to  be  applied  after 
the  earth  has  been  removed.  Much  praise 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  method  of 
heaping  earth  as  a  mound  or  bank  about 
the  trunk,  to  the  height  of  a  foot,  then 
pressing  the  soil  firmly  around  the  tree. 

The  currant-borers  are  troublesome 
insects,  small  though  they  be.  The  Im- 
ported Currant- borer  is  the  larva  of  a 
small  moth,  somewhat  wasp-like  in  gen- 
eral appearance.  Figure  3  shows  the 
adult  moth,  with  the  caterpillar  (larva), 
and  chrysalis  (pupa).  The  moth  is  bluish 
black,  with  golden  bands  upon  the  ab- 
domen. It  may  be  found  in  June  as  a 
lively  day-flier.  The  larva  is  light  colored, 
soft  and  fleshy,  not  unlike  a  maggot.  Its 
ravages  are  wrought  in  the  stems  of  cur- 


Fig.  6. 
rant  and  gooseberry  shrubs,  the  woody 
parts  being  at  times  tunneled  through 
great  distances.    The  feeble  appearance 
of  the  tree  and  the  poor  quality  of  fruit 


will  give  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
borers  even  though  the  hollow  stems  do 
not  break  off. 

The  American  Currant-borer  belongs 
to  a  different  order  of  insects,  though  re- 
sembling the  foregoing  in  general  habits. 
This#creature  is  the  larva  of  a  small 
beetle,  shown  in  figure  4,  natural  size  and 
enlarged.  This  beetle  flies  by  day,  and 
may  be  easily  caught  by  reason  of  its  low 
state  of  activity.  The  beetle  is  of  a  long 
and  narrow  shape,  and  of  a  brownish 
color.  White  markings  appear  on  each 
wing  case.  The  maggot  is  white  and 
footless,  with  dark  head  and  jaws.  As  a 
remedy  it  is  well  to  cut  off  and  bum  all 
affected  stems;  this  treatment  is  most 
seasonable  in  spring  or  autumn. 

Apple  tree  borers  are  numerous  and 
some  of  them  are  very  destructive.  The 
'flat  head  apple  worm"  is  shown  in 
figure  5,  which  represents  the  larva,  the 
pupa,  and  the  mature  insect,  all  sketches 
being  slightly  enlarged.    The  insect  he- 


Fig.  7. 
longs  to  the  order  of  buprestian  beetles. 
The  full  grown  larva  is  a  light  coloied 
grub,  without  feet,  and  chiefly  distin- 
guished by  its  swollen  and  flattened  head. 
The  round-headed  apple  tree  borer  is 
also  a  beetle;  the  larva,  pupa,  and  mature 
insect  are  sketched  in  figure  6.  The 
imago  is  a  fine  insect,  neariy  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  long;  light  brown,  with 
long  cream-colored  stripes  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  body;  the  lejcs  are 
gray.  The  larva  is  light-colored,  with 
brown  lustrous  head  of  characteristic 
roundness.  The  presence  of  the  borers, 
both  round  and  flat-headed,  is  usually 
indicated  by  a  discoloration  of  the  bark; 
the  affected  parts  should  be  scraped  and 
the  larvae  killed.  Alkaline  washes  are 
good  remedies ;  soft  soap  solution,  or 
even  ordinary  soapsuds  may  be  em- 
ployed with  profit.    Let  the  treatment  be 
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repeated  several  times  at  intervals  of 
a  day  or  two.  Many  of  the  larvae  may 
be  killed  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  when 
they  are  preparing  their  quarters  for  the 
winter  nap. 

A  wide  range  of  insects  known  as  bark- 
lice,  most  of  them  very  injurious  to  plants, 
may  be  killed  by  thoroughly  washing  the 
trunk  and  spraying  the  branches  with  a 
mixture  of  thin  white-wash  and  kerosene 
oO;  a  good  preparation  is  in  the  propor- 


Fig.  8. 
tion  of  one  gallon  of  milk  of  lime  and  one 
pint  of  kerosene.    Treatment  with  this 
should  be  repeated  several  times. 

Now,  too,  the  pupae  or  chrysalides  of 
the  coddling  moth  may  be  found  in  great 
numbers  beneath  the  bark  of  apple  trees. 
In  a  very  short  time  these  will  develop 
into  the  moths  proper,  small  glistening 
creatures;  very  beautiful,  indeed,  as  sub- 
jects of  microscopical  study,  but  detest- 
able in  the  eyes  of  the  fruit  raiser.  Figure 
7  is  a  representation  of  this  creature, 
showing  the  larva,  the  naked  pupa,  the 
cocoon,  and  the  adult  moth  or  imago. 
While  the  apple  fruit  is  very  young, 
before  it  has  well  passed  the  blossom 
stage  in  fact,  the  moths  deposit  therein 
their  eggs,  from  which  the  grubs  are 
soon  developed;  these  then  eat  their  way 
into  the  core  of  the  fruit.  The  chrysalides 
should  be  sought  in  their  hiding  places 
and  killed  without  mercy;  then  the  trees 
should  be  treated  with  a  wash  of  lye, 
soap,  or  limewater. 

The  eggs  of  destructive  insects  should 
be  sought  at  this  season     Those  of  the 


tent  caterpillar  may  be  found  on  the  twigs 
and  small  branches  of  many  of  our  fruit 
trees,  apple,  pear,  plum,  cherry,  and 
quince  included.  The  eggs  are  deposited 
in  encircling  bunches  like  collars,  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  protected 
by  a  gummy  secretion  rendering  them 
practically  waterproof.  All  the  twigs 
thus  adorned  should  be  cut  oflf  and 
burned.  Empty  egg  collars,  the  shells  of 
preceding  broods,  may  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  filled  shells.  Figure 
8  shows  a  twig  encircled  by  eggs,  also 
the  caterpillar  and  the  moth  of  this  insect. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  injurious 
insects  attack,  by  preference,  plants  of 
weak  nature  and  poor  culture.  Judicious 
pruning,  and  proper  fertilizing  of  the  soil 
about  the  tree,  will  do  much  to  secure 
immunity  from  these  pests. 

In  the  springtime  the  farmer  will  en- 
counter many  insects  which  are  really 
friends  to  him  in  his  labor,  and  he  will  do 
well  to  make  their  acquaintance,  and  to 
extend  to  them  hife  fullest  protection. 
Nearly  all  the  ground  beetles,  the  cara- 
bidae  family,  prey  on  insects  injurious  to 
crops.  Most  of  these  beetles  are  of  a 
dark  color,  exhibiting  burnished  or  me- 
tallic hues.  Their  larvae  are  generally 
called  maggots.  They  are  usually  found 
on  the  ground,  though  occasionally  they 
ascend  trees  in  search  of  caterpillars 
there  to  be  found.  The  pretty  lady-bird 
beetles  afford  to  our  fruit  trees  and 
flower  shrubs  great  protection,  by  des- 
troying the  hosts  of  plant  lice,  which 
make  their  presence  so  disastrously  ap- 
parent. 

Man  has  warm  friends  and  destructive 
foes  among  the  insects;  he  should  learn 
to  know  both;  then  should  he  treat  each 
class  according  to  its  deserts. 

James  E,  Tahnage. 


HOW  SOME  PRINT. 
Professor  Max  MuUer,  the  great  O.xon- 
ian  professor  of  philology,  says  that 
"humor  is  a  safer  sign  of  strong  con- 
victions and  perfect  safety  than  guarded 
solemnity.**  Likewise  did  I  ever  prefer 
the  gaily  smiling  philosopher  of  Abdera 
(Demokritus)  to  the  stern  and  austere 
Heraklitus.     To    correct    bad    manners 
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with  wit  and  satire  is  far  more  pleasant 
for  the  executioner  as  well  as  for  the  con- 
■demned;  and,  likewise,  the  correction  of 
incorrect  habits  of  speech  is  far  more 
•easily  achieved  by  bantering  badinage 
than  by  pedantic  pedagoguery.  This 
holds  good,  of  course,  both  of  oral  and 
written  speech,  with  the  latter  of  which  I 
intend  to  occupy  the  reader's  time  for  a 
short  breatliing  spell. 

Written  speech,  in  this  age  of  paper,  is 
becoming  a  mighty,  nearly  almighty  fac- 
tor of  interchange  of  ideas,  almost  sup- 
planting its  twin  brother  of  the  oral 
branch.  But  it  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
few  manipulate  it  with  that  accuracy  and 
^'hair-breadthness''  that  distinguished  the 
<]iction  of  the  classics  of  the  Toiler  and 
spectator  in  the  past  Euphues  days  of 
Addison  and  Steele.  Especially  the 
daily  or  weekly  newspaper  of  the  **wild 
woolly  West"  is  too  often  the  vehicle  of  a 
•'wild  and  woolly**  style  that  would  shock 
even  less  sensitive  linguistic  nerves  than 
those  of  a  purist  of  profession. 

But  **time  is  money,"  and  in  the  fever- 
ish haste  of  "getting  there,"  the  hack 
writer  on  the  exacting  press,  with  the 
unsilenceable  clamor  of  the  foreman  for 
^*copy !  **  at  **make-up**  time,  has  to  let 
his  pencil  drive  and  drivel  away,  Cana- 
dian snow-shod  or  slip-shod.  Hence  the 
sand  -  on  -  the  -  sea -shore  abundance  of 
lapsus  calami  ("calamitous  lapses")  in 
the  country  newspaper  and  the  city  news- 
paper with  "country"  brain. 

It  has  for  years  been  to  me  an  almost  daily 
source  of  a  little  malicious  delight  to  en- 
counter, even  without  deliberate  search 
or  "malice  aforethought,*'  those  crooked 
little   "devil's  imps"  in  the  columns  of 

.  ^'exchanges,"  and  my  rival  editor's 
"bulls"  indemnified  nie  many  a  time  for 

'    the    "bears"  of  my   "typo"    or   proof- 

[  reader  (though  the  latter  might  even  have 
been  my  dear  own  self).  Of  late,  in  the 
more  or  less  imaginary  leisure  hours  of  a 
rural  (but  not  yet  rusticated)  pedagogue, 
I've  taken  my  pencil  and  note- book  and 
jotted  down  a  few  of  those  little  frailties, 

*  those  peccadilloes  of  style  that  my  eyes 
could  discover-  or  my  ear  would  be 
offended  by.  I  give  a  brief  anthology, 
the  result  of  half  an  hour's  "pick"  at  ran- 


dom with  no  propensity  at  £ault-finding, 
only  with  a  sort  of  innate  and  ineradica- 
ble appreciation  of  the  ludicrous — the 
same  as  Peck's  (or  Haefeli's)  bad  boy 
would  enjoy  when  he  saw  his  paternal 
ancestor  of  the  immediately  preceding 
generation  slip  on  the  ice.  I  do  not 
specify  the  papers  whence  I  glean,  as  no 
evil  motive  or  captious  personality  in- 
spires me.  What  I  am  doing  is  simply  for 
the  sake  of  a  little  fun  for  others  as  well 
as  for  myself. 

Thus,  one  little  comma,  by  its  con- 
tumacious absence,  played  the  very 
deuce  with  politics.  A  paragraph  in  a 
daily  Utah  paper  (all  my  present  glean- 
ings are  harvested  on  Territorial  acres) 
says:  "It  was  a  splendid  thing  for  the 
Republican  party  that  it  has  been  de- 
cided not  again  to  call  up  the  Lodge 
Bill  and  a  big  victory  for  the  Democrats." 
With  no  comma  after  "bill,"  the  unself- 
ish Republicans  are  subjected  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  so  generous  an  intention  as 
calling  up  triumph  for  their  "friends,  the 
enemy." 

In  the  same  journal  I  learn  ^t  'Tom 
Reed  rules  too  supreme  in  the  lower 
house,  to  expect  the  free  coinage  measure 
will  pass."  Tom  Reed,  I  take  it,  was 
never  likely  to  expect  any  such  contin- 
gency; it  is  the  people  who  might,  did  he 
not  "rule  too  supreme." 

And  once  more,  pointing  out  that  "it 
costs  the  county  when  its  officers  chase 
escaped  convicts,"  and  advising  the  em- 
ployment of  "a  steady  jailor"  (an  un- 
steady one  wouldn't  do,  of  course)  the 
self-same  paper  hopes  that  such  employ- 
ment would  "give  the  sheriff'  better 
opportunity  to  go  "where  duty  calls."  As 
if  "escaped  convicts"  did  not  at  all  times 
and  places  escape  and  need  chasing,  the 
latter  being  the  emergency  "where  duty 
calls"  the  sheriff  and  not  the  "steady 
jailor." 

Another  (a  "metropolitan")  journal 
makes  the  sagacious  discovery  that  "some- 
times political  feeling  runs  high  and  acri- 
mony is  sharp  and  bitter."  So  is  granu- 
lated sugar  sweet  and  soft,  but  not  saffi- 
ciently  so  as  to  smooth  the  sharp  edge  of 
sharpness  or  sweeten  the  bitter  in  bitter- 
ness. 
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It  is  a  case,  as  in  the  same  paper's  edi- 
torial columns,  "like  Baridam*s  (means 
Buridan*s)  ass,  starved  to  death  between 
clover  and  hay,**  two  species  of  fodder 
which  admit  of  preference  and  choice  to 
any  donkey,  whereas  the  English  writer's 
simile  implies  an  ass  midway  between  two 
bundles  of  hay  of  exactly  alike  quality, 
precluding  all  difference  and  hence 
offering  no  inducement  for  preference. 

I  meet  a  good  journalistic  friend  of 
mine  in  an  ofT-mood  and  bad  company, 
when  he  remarks  that  **the  smelting  of 
ores  require  a  certain  amount  of  iron,  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  salt,"  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  say  that  "these  necessities  exist 
in  abundance,  and  all  are  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of— '*  (never  mind  where!) 
Indeed  **these  necessities  exist,"  not  only 
**in  abundance"  but  in  complete  totality 
wherever  smelting  is  to  be  prosecuted; 
but  the  whe|ewiths  to  supply  the  mater- 
ials which  form  a  necessity,  are  only 
found  in  such  favored  haunts  of  nature 
as  " ** 

Another  patriotic  sheet,  in  lustily 
clamoring  for  a  supply  of  the  wants  of 
its  city,  says  that  "the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce will  agitate  the  question  of  an  all- 
night  telephone  service,"  and  adds  that 
•—(the  dty)  "needs  it  badly."  Needs 
**it?"  The  question?  No,  but  probably 
the  solution  of  "it," 

According  to  the  same  vehicle  of  cur- 
rent information  a  fellow-citizen  heard 
**from  his  sheep  last  night."  As  "he  has 
five  thousand  head  in  two  herds,"  the 
chorus  of  those  twice  two  thousand  fiwe 
hundred  ovine  orifices  must  have  been  of 
a  stupendous  acoustic  fullness.  How 
would  they  do  to  be  "heard  from"  at  the 
Columbian  exposition? 

No  wonder  that  **the  manner  in  which 

people   are  subscribing  to  the is 

flattering."  They  must  be  doing  the  sub- 
scription act  in  knickerbockers,  powdered 
wigs,  and  lace  cuflfe. 

Their  "manner"  must  be  altogether 
different  in  its  mUdness  from  the  wildness 
exhibited  in  the  immediately  following 
paragraph  where  "the  mush  ice  in  the 
factory  race  banked  it  up  by  the  railroad 
track,  causing  the  water  to  overflow  the 
lands."     The  watermaster    "was  soon 


there,  however,  and  had  things  fixed," 
forgetting  in  his  zeal  to  "fix"  the  editorial 
syntax. 

Of  a  contemporary  journal,  in  the  fra- 
temal  spuit  of  reciprocal  titillation,  our 

old  firiend asserts  that  "it  covers 

all  the  southern  territory."  Bless  the 
imagination!  Mustn't  the  newsboys 
down  {here  be  the  veritable  spawn  of 
Homer's  **hundred-handed"  Briareus? 

A  New  York  dispatch  in  a  city  paper 
tells  the  shocking  tale  how  "the  headless 
and  mutilated  body  of  a  man  was  found 
floating,"  etc.  Well,  if  any  one  were  to 
cut  off  my  caput, little  as  it  may  be  worth,, 
my  fiiends  would  think  I  had  been  muti- 
lated to  a  considerable  sufficiency. 

By  the  way,  I  forgot  the  best  part  of 
the  midnight  catastrophe  m  "the  factory 
race."  Another  column,  in  the  same 
issue  referred  to  above,  tells  us  of  the 
same  incident,  that  "the  water,  While 
running,  had  frozen  into  a  solid  mass, 
and  began  flowing  over  the  river  head- 
gate.  Down  onto  the  factory  went  the 
stream,"  and  so  on  till,  "if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  early  action  of  the  watchman 
and  others,  it  might  have  proved  very 
damaging."  I  should  say  so.  Running 
water  frozen  into  a  mass  of  solid  ice 
and  a  flowing  stream  going  onto  the  fac- 
tory! Lucky  thing,  that  the  factory  is 
alive  yet;  or  did  it  bum  up? 

In  the  account  of  a  woman's  suffrage 
meeting,  the  same  paper  informs  us  that 
one  of  the  lady  speakers  "believed  suf- 
frage was  right,  and  we  should  all  take 
hold  of  a  thing  we  haven't  got."  The 
dear  ladies  may  do  that  by  the  time  their 
brethren  of  the  sterner  sex  have  learned 
to  lift  themselves  by  their  own  boot  straps. 

Many  instances  have  been  recorded  ot 
"typographical  errors."  I  mean  com- 
mon "misprints."  Some  of  them  are  ex- 
ceedingly ludicrous,  because  they  are 
what  the  Germans  call  "sense-pervert- 
ing." Thus  one  of  my  most  welcome 
journalistic  visitors,  speaking  of  Sulli- 
van's new  opera,  reported  of  it  that  it 
was  a  "suburb  performance."  The  latter 
having  occurred  in  one  of  London's  most 
exceptional  temples  of  art,  the  descrip- 
tion must  indeed  appear  "superb"  to  the 
managers. 
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Speaking  of  J.  E.  Boyd,  the  Governor- 
elect  of  Nebraska,  one  paper  gives  the 
assurance  that  **there  is  no  danger  of  the 
Presidential  bee  ever  buzzing  in  his  bon- 
net, for  he  is  ineligible,  having  been  bom 
in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  and  is  fifty-six 
years  of  age."  Well,  what  of  the  latter 
biographical  fact?  That  would  make 
him  neither  too  old  nor  too  young^ would 
It  ?    But  that  is  "none  of  our  funeral." 

Neither  shall  I,  when  I  am  dead,  want 
such  obsequies  as  those  announced  in  the 
paper  just  quoted  from,  according  to 
which  **the  funeral  over  the  remains  of 

the  little  son will  take  place  from 

the  residence,"  etc.  Poor  innocent! 
What  did  he  perpetrate  in  his  short  life  to 
require  "the  funeral"  to  "take  place 
over"  his  guiltless  remains?  Are  we 
about  to  witness  a  reestablishment  of  the 
monster  car  of  Juggernaut  among  the 
Hindoos  ?    Dire  prospect,  avaunt ! 

A  paper,  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  woolen  business,  mforms  us  that  cer- 
tain "woolen  mills  are  now  turning  out 
perhaps  the  finest  class  of  woolen  goods 
*  *  *  the  fact  being  that  the  wool 
could  not  be  sufficiently  cleansed  so  as 
to  entirely  remove  the  grease."  Poor 
wool !  Was  the  wool  after  and  although 
(or  because)  "not  sufficiently  cleansed," 
expected  to  go  out  and  "entirely  remove 
the  grease?"  Wherefrom?  from  the 
sheep?  Or  did  the  fact  that  the  wool 
"could  not  be  sufficiently  cleaned,"  "en- 
tirely remove  the  grease  ?  "  Here's  a 
stunner  for  the  chemist  or  the  grammarian, 
possibly  for  both.  Or  it  might  be  "a 
plucky  incident,"  such  as  the  runaway 
narrative  in  the  same  issue. 

A  "pied  stick"  has  done  many  ugly 


things  But  not  all  are  so  hideous  as 
the  following;  "Disease  was  once  con- 
sidered a  creature  of  frightful  unicre^ 
but  the  revelations  of  modem  mien  show 
the  germ  of  most  diseases  to  be  very  in- 
significant in  size  and  appearance  "  Was 
it  a  "frightful  unicom"  or  a  "mien,"  to 
be  set  right  by  the  revelations  of  modem 
"science  ?  "    I  hope  the  latter. 

No  wonder  the  diabolical  sprite  in  the 
same  office  made  a  most  venerable  and 
respected,  as  well  as  gifted,  preacher  say 
that  "if  the  Lord  has  dealt  with  all  th« 
ancient  governments  on  account  of  their 
sacrilegion,**  etc.  No  wonder,  neither, 
that  so  many  public  speakers  of  ability 
dread  the  idea  of  being  "reported"  in 
the  slip-shod  daily  press,  without  "due 
process  of  law"  and  possibilities  of  re- 
vision of  both  the  manuscript  and  the 
proof.  Revision  of  the  latter  was 
evidently  needed  in  the  following  pas- 
sage: "There  are  dire  calamities  com- 
ing over  this  great  nation  in  the  near 
future,  for  they  are  failing  to  repent  ot 
their  sias."  Who?  the  calamities?  I 
hope,  the  "comp."  and  the  proof-reader 
of  the  joumal  in  question  will,  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes  at  that 

But  I  am  afraid  that  fi-om  trying  to  be 
entertainingly  humorous,  I  am  getting 
morosely  critical  and  didactic.  I  only 
wanted  to  cause  the  youthfiil  reader 
especially  to  pause  and  stop  at  everything 
he  reads  or  writes,  hears  or  says,  when- 
ever there  seems  to  be  "a  hitch."  Sift 
and  simmer  down  the  cause  of  the  per- 
plexity and  you  will  in  ninety-nine  out 
of  one  hundred  cases  find  it  to  be  the 
result  of  a  lack  of  thought-begotten  ac- 
curacy. Leo  HtefeH. 
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The  fame  of  Great  Britain  as  a  fighting 
nation,  both  on  land  and  sea,  has  been  a 
theme  of  song  and  story  for  generations. 
In  the  present  century  Waterloo  and 
Trafalgar  are  pointed  to  as  examples  of 
her  prowess,  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing 
of  which  the  typical  Britisher  is  especially 
proud,  it  is  the  record  of  national  achieve- 


ments in  battle  which  the  history  of  his 
country  presents.  Intimate  to  him  that 
any  other  nation,  ancient  or  modem, 
approaches  his  in  warlike  proclivities  or 
abilities,  and  he  regards  it  as  an  affront; 
suggest  that  there  have  been  occasions 
when  the  cross  of  St.  George  has  been 
torn  from  its  haughty  peak,  and  he  pre- 
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pares  to  use  force  to  effect  a  change  in 
your  opinions. 

No  one,  however,  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  events  of  history  will  call  into 
question  the  indomitable  courage  and  un- 
tiring energy  which  have  placed  Great 
Britain  in  the  front  rank  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  earth,  and  enabled  her  to 
retain  the  position  with  comparative  ease. 
That  there  has  been  an  enormous  expen- 
diture of  bood  and  treasure  is  true,  but 
every  British  statesman  will  reply  that  the 
investment  was  profitable,  and  even 
necessary.  The  old  maxim  **In  time  of 
peace  prepare  for  war,"  has  been  the 
ruling  policy,  and  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  are  now  being  expended  annually 
in  maintaining  and  improving  the  army 
and  navy. 

In  the  matter  of  armament  of  land  and 
naval  forces,  the  nation  has  been  extrava- 
gant rather  than  otherwise;  and  such  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  feature  of  the 
militant  division  of  the  empire,  that 
there  is  no  cessation  in  the  labor  of  pro- 
viding an  abundant  supply  of  the  most 
effective  munitions  of  war.  Sir  W.  Arm- 
strong and  other  contractors  furnish  a 
large  quantity,  but  the  government  does 
not  rely  on  private  enterprise  for  the 
development  of  new  ideas  and  better 
methods  in  providing  arms,  or  for  its 
supply  of  weapons  of  war.  This  field  is 
largely  occupied  by  the  Woolwich  Royal 
Arsenal,  a  government  institution. 

Woolwich  is  located  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Thames,  and  has  about  eighty-five 
thousand  population.  It  is  really  an 
eastern  suburb  of  the  great  metropolis, 
being  but  nine  miles  from  London 
Bridge.  The  Royal  Arsenal,  magazine, 
dockyard,  barracks  and  other  buildings 
occupy  a  section  of  country  about  fi\^ 
miles  in  circumference.  The  greater  part 
of  this  distance  is  followed  by  a  wall  of 
stone  and  brick,  the  Thames  furnishing 
the  rest  of  the  barrier  necessary  to  ex- 
clude the  public.  The  magazines,  well 
stored  Vith  arms  and  ammunition,  ex- 
tend nearly  a  mile  along  the  river  firont. 
The  dockyard  was  established  in  1532,  by 
Henry  VIII,  and  has  been  closed  since 
October  i,  1869.  Within  the  area  en- 
closed by  wall  and  river,  there  is  a  system 


of  narrow-gauge  railway,  the  rolling 
stock  of  which  is  built  specially  with  a 
view  to  handling  heavy  weights.  This 
network  of  railway  reaches  every  build- 
ing and  place  of  storage  in  the  arsenal, 
there  being  upwards  of  three  nuudred 
miles  of  track. 

The  public  are  allowed  to  visit  the 
arsenal  two  days  in  the  week,  between  the 
hours  of  ten  a.m.  and  noon,  and  two  and 
four  p.m.,  but  only  upon  presentation  of 
a  ticket  issued  by  the  war  office.  The 
rule  is,  **3ritish  subjects  only  admitted," 
but  foreigners  may  obtain  special  per- 
mission by  application  through  their  am- 
bassadors. Owing  to  the  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States,  there  is  com- 
paratively little  difficulty  for  an  American 
to  secure  the  desired  privilege. 

The  arsenal  itself  covers  one  hundred 
acres  of  ground.  The  buildings  which 
compose  it  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
viz:  The  laboratory,  for  making  cart- 
ridges and  projectiles;  the  gun  factory, 
established  is  1716  by  a  German  named 
Schalch;  and  the  gun-carriage  and  wagon 
department,  for  the  class  of  manufacture 
its  name  indicates. 

The  * 'peace  contingent"  of  the  arsenal 
comprises  an  army  of  ten  thousand  em- 
ployes, mostly  skilled  workmen.  On 
special  occasions  this  force  is  increased  to 
fifteen  thousand.  The  men  are  under 
strict  military  control,  the  rules  of  con- 
duct being  as  stringent  as  with  troops  in 
the  regular  army;  the  variation  in  disci- 
pline is  that  made  necessary  by  the  differ- 
ent nature  of  the  work.  Many  of  the 
employes  have  seen  service  in  one  or 
more  campaigns.  Under  no  circum- 
stances are  drawings  or  writings,  except 
such  as  the  war  office  prescribes,  per- 
mitted to  be  taken  out,  and  any  visitor 
attempting  to  take  notes  are  prompdy 
required  to  stop.  The  utmost  care  is 
exercised  to  prevent  the  knowledge  of  de- 
vices in  use,  or  of  plans  being  conveyed 
to  outsides  parties.  Under  the  regulations 
the  number  of  visitors  at  one  time  is 
limited,  and  a  guard,  who  acts  as  guide, 
is  detailed  to  accompany  each  party. 

In  making  a  tour  of  the  arsenal,  the 
first  building  entered  is  one  belonging  to 
the  Laboratory  division.     The  view  that 
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is  obtained  upon  passing  through  the 
door  is  at  once  novel  and  interesting. 
The  ceiling  of  the  spacious  room  is  cov- 
ered with  rows  of  pulleys,  each  row  be- 
ing propelled  by  a  shaft  running  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  building.  On  the  floor, 
arranged  in  close  order,  are  tiers  of  ma- 
chines of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  for 
making  cartridge  shells,  bullets,  shrap- 
nel-shells, rockets,  torpedoes,  etc.  Nearly 
three  thousand  machines  are  adjusted  in 
that  spacej  most  of  them  being  in  opera- 
tion. Upwards  of  two  thousand  men  at 
work  kept  regular  pace  with  their  me- 
chanical companions.  The  row  direcUy 
in  front  of  the  door  was  engaged  in 
making  cartridges  for  the  new  magazine 
rifle  adopted  for  the  British  army,  and 
said  to  be  tiie  most  rapid-flring  magazine 
gun  yet  invented.  A  special  feature  in 
connection  with  it  is  the  reduction  in  the 
weight  of  the  bullet.  It  is  an  elongated 
piece  of  lead  barely  one-fourth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  weighing  only  half  an 
ounce.  The  cartridge  contains  seventy 
grains  of  powder,  and  it  is  claimed  tiiat 
the  weapon  can  be  used  with  remarkable 
precision  at  eighteen  hundred  yards' 
range,  and  is  effective  at  a  still  greater 
distance.  The  war  oflice  has  been  criti- 
cized for  arming  the  troops  with  a  gun 
that  is  too  complicated  in  its  operation, 
but  Secretary  of  War,  Stanhope,  in  whose 
hands  the  matter  rests,  says  the  weapon 
is  not  difficult  of  manipulation,  and  that 
with  it  the  British  army  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  every  other  nation. 
In  one  comer  of  the  room  nam^  there 
is  a  place  for  specimens  of  shells,  etc., 
that  have  been  superseded  by  new  inven- 
tions. These  are  shown  to  visitors,  and 
the  difference  pointed  out.  For  instance, 
there  is  the  rocket  that  was  used  in  the 
time  of  the  Crimean  War.  It  is  a  sort  of 
parachute.  The  object  was  to  explode 
it  over  the  enemy's  fortifications  at  night, 
where  it  would  be  suspended  in  the  air 
for  from  thirty  to  forty  seconds,  and 
would  give  sufficient  light  to  enable  the 
gunner  to  take  aim.  But  sometimes  the 
wind  would  be  unfavorable  and  carry  it  too 
far,  or  drive  it  back  toward  the  British 
lines  and  reveal  them  to  the  Russians. 
The  new  missile  is  called  a  "star"  rocket. 


It  is  fired  in  the  same  way  as  the  others, 
but  when  it  bursts  over  the  enemy's 
works  the  force  applied  by  a  burning  fuse 
gives  it  a  rapid  circular  movement  and 
keeps  it  in  position,  while  bright  "star- 
lights" are  thrown  from  it  and  for  a 
minute  or  more  brilliantiy  illuminate  the 
scene  below. 

The  next  apartment  entered,  contains 
all  kinds  of  projectiles,  from  those  weigh- 
ing one-fourth  of  an  ounce  to  the  pon- 
derous eighteen  hundred  pound  shot 
which  can  be  hurled  ten  thousand  yards 
and  be  made  to  penetrate  wrought  iron 
two  feet  thick.  Here  are  shot  and  shell 
and  fuse  of  every  description  known  to^ 
modem  warfore.  In  the  adjoining  room 
b  a  collection  of  torpedoes  and  torpedo 
boats,  with  diagrams  and  explanations  of 
the  methods  of  propulsion  and  opera- 
tion. The  latest  devdopment  in  this  line 
is  called  a  fish  torpedo.  It  is  provided 
with  a  screw  propeller,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  can  be  fired  with  unerring  precision  at, 
and  be  made  to  strike  a  hostile  vessel  five 
miles  distant  It  keeps  well  down  in  the 
water,  so  its  approach  cannot  be  easily 
discovered,  and  comes  in  contract  with 
the  vessel  at  which  it  is  directed  just  be- 
low the  water-line.  If  Csurly  hit  with  this 
deadly  missile,  which  is  only  about  six- 
teen feet  in  length,  it  b  claimed  that  the 
strongest  war  ship  afloat  would  be  al- 
most completely  annihilated. 

The  carpenter  shop  b  the  building  next 
in  order,  in  which  are  circular,  plain  and 
band  saws,  slotting  machines,  planing  ma- 
chines, lathes,  and  so  on  ad  infiniium^  in 
operation.  The  number  of  workmen  in  this 
department  b  about  seventeen  hundred 
They  are  engaged  in  making  ammuni- 
tion boxes  and  anything  else  from  wood 
that  b  used  by  an  army.  From  here  we 
proceed  through  the  grounds  where,  on 
either  side,  are  acres  upon  acres  of  stacks 
of  cartridges,  shot  and  shell,  ready  for 
shipment,  with  ordnance  of  almost  every 
size  and  description.  High  above  its  sur- 
roundings b  a  cannon,  which  b  ^  verita- 
ble monster  in  appearance.  It  b  the 
famous  "Woolwich  Infant,"  weighing 
thirty-five  tons.  There  were  two  of  them 
cast,  and  they  mark  an  era  in  the  con- 
stmctions    of   heavy    guns,    for    they 
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are  the  last  made  from  cast  iron. 
Passing  on,  we  come  to  the  Gmi  Fac- 
tory, and,  in  the]  show-room,  are  con- 
fronted with  samples  of  each  kind  of  the 
rapid-firing  guns  now  used  by  the  artil- 
lery, from  thirty-five  pounders  down. 
There  is  the  mountain  howitzer,  for  load- 
ing on  camels  or  mules,  and  using  in  that 
posi6on.  Then  there  are  the  Norden- 
feldt  and  Armstrong  gun,  and  others,  all 
breech  loaders  and  rifled,  as,  of  course, 
is  all  modem  artillery. 

The  Nordenfeldt  and  Armstrong 
pieces  exhibit  how  completely  under  con- 
trol of  the  operators  are  these  massive 
weapons.  Throwing  projectiles  weigh- 
ing six,  eight  or  twelve  pounds  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  and  over,  yet  their 
mechanical  arrangement  is  such  that 
while  one  man  loads,  another  aims  and 
fires^them^om  his  shoulder  like  an  old 
wall  piece.  Mounted  on  a  swivel,  they  are 
easily  deflected  in  either  direction,  the 
force  of  concussion  being  received  by  a 
mechanism,  so  that  the  man  who  has  his 
shoulder  in  the  rest  at  the  back  of  the 
weapon  scarcely  feels  a  jar.  In  the  Arm- 
strong gun  this  is  accomplished  by  a  com- 
bination of  springs. 

The  same  effect  is  obtained  in  the  Nor- 
denfedlt  by  pneumatic  power,  and  is  con- 
sidered at  Woolwich  to  have  an  advan- 
tage over  all  others.  There  is  a  kind  of 
wonderment  in  watching  the  operation  of 
one  of  these  pieces  of  artillery.  Just 
imagine,  if  you  can,  shoulder-practice 
with  a  five  or  sevem  inch  gun,  weighing 
five  to  six  and  a  half  tons,  and  delivering 
shots  at  the  rate  of  twenty  in  a  minute ! 
This  is  precisely  what  these  weapons  do 
—one  shot  every  three  seconds  with  ease. 
One  man  aims  and  fires,  another  loads, 
while  a  third  is  at  h^d  to  clean  or  give 
any  necessary  assistance.  The  "  boom ! '  * 
of  the  explosion  is  scarcely  heard  before 
the  *'clank,  clank  !"  of  throwing  out  the 
old  shell  and  inserting  the  new  cartridge, 
follows;  then  a  momentary  pause  for 
sighting,  and  the  operation  is  repeated. 
Each  round  fired  is  a  solid  shot  that  will 
tear  a  hole  through  fifteen  inches  of 
wrought  iron,  or  a  shell  that  is  almost 
certain  death  to  all  within  a  radius  of 
thirty  yards  from  where  it  explodes.     Of 


these  guns.  Great  Britian  has  an  ample 
supply  in  her  armament.  Their  skilful 
use  in  an  engagement  produces  disastrous 
results  among  the  enemy's  forces. 

At  Woolwich  are  manufactured  guns 
weighing  from  two  hundred  pounds  to 
sixty-eight  tons.  The  massive  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  ton  guns  were  made  at  the 
Armstrong  armory,  but  it  is  now  con- 
ceded that  sixty-eight  tons  is  the  maxi- 
mum weight  for  heavy  ordnance  to  be 
efficient.  A  number  of  these  are  now  in 
course  of  construction.  Wrought  iron  is 
the  material  used  in  heavy  guns,  though 
forged  steel  is  also  being  utilized.  The 
metal  must  be  of  the  highest  quality  in  a 
particular  way  to  withstand  the  severe 
shocks  which  it  must  receive.  This  will 
be  understood  when  it  is  known  that  the 
sixty-eight  ton  guns  are  required  to  bear 
the  sudden  pressure  of  an  explosion,  the 
force  of  which  is  sufficient  to  ^  give  an 
eighteen  hundred  pound  shot  a  velocity 
of  twenty-eight  hundred  feet  per  second, 
when  leaving  the  muzzle,  and  carry  it  a 
distance  of  ten  thousand  yards,  or  over 
five  and  a  half  miles.  The  metal,  then, 
must  stand  the  first  heavy  Jshock;  must 
yield  a  little,  and  return  to  its  former 
shape  and  position  when  the  pressure  is 
removed — all  without  being  liable  to  frac- 
ture. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  the  material 
has  to  be  of  great  tensile  strength,  and 
be  tough  and  elastic;  for  solids  are  elastic 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  possess  the  facul- 
ty of  recovering  themselves  when  not 
pressed  beyond  a  given  limit.  To  secure 
these  desirable  qualities,  the  most  care- 
ful and  thorough  forging  is  necessary.  In 
preparing  wrought  iron  for  heavy 
orc^ance,  it  is  essential  that  in  the  forg- 
ing, the  hammer  used  is  at  least  as  heavy 
as  the  finished  gun.  For  the  smaller 
weapons  made  at  Woolwich,  a  forty 
ton  hammer  is  made  to  do  the  work.  The 
wrought  iron  is  heated  in  a  furnace,  and 
then  placed  under  this  ponderous  ham- 
mer, where  it  is  beaten  together,  or 
forged,  by  blows  which,  at  the  point  of 
contact,  have  a  force  of  one  thousand 
tons.  With  the  metal  for  the  large  guns, 
the  one  hundred  ton  hammer  is  used, 
and  when  it  descends  on  the  mass  of  iron 
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the  earth  in  the  vicinity  is  made  to  fairly 
tremble  by  the  tremendous  shock. 

The  strain  of  firing  a  charge  in  these 
stupendous  weapons  of  destruction  must 
be  guarded  against  in  two  directions. 
One  is  the  liability  to  blow  the  breech  off, 
and  can  be  provided  for  by  the  weight  of 
metal.  The  other  and  more  dangerous 
is  the  transverse  strain,  which  tends  to 
burst  the  gun.  It  acli  so  quickly  that, 
unless  preparation  has  been  made  for  the 
exigency,  the  inner  layers  of  metal  are 
expanded  and  fractured  before  the  resist- 
ance of  the  others  can  aid  them.  To 
meet  this,  the  system  of  constructing  the 
gun  of  a  number  of  concentric  cylinders 
is  followed,  and  the  outer  ones  are  made 
to  compress  the  inner  so  that  the  pressure 
from  within  acts  upon  all  together.  This 
is  accomplished  by  making  each  succes- 
sive cylinder  smaller,  to  the  extent  of  the 
shrinkage  of  which  it  can  be  made  capa- 
ble, than  the  one  it  encloses.  This 
quantity  has  been  determined  by  mathe- 
matical computation  and  experiments. 
The  outer  cylinder  is  expanded  by  Iieat- 
ing.  and  the  inner  one  is  pressed  into  it. 
The  contraction  which  follows  the  cooling 
process  sensibly  squeezes  the  inner  cylin- 
der until  the  desired  compression  is  pro- 
duced. This  cannot  be  done  with  cast 
iron  guns,  because  of  the  inability  to  cool 
the  different  parts  in  precise  conformity 
with  the  relation  they  bear  to  each  other 
for  this  special  purpose. 

In  constructing  a  sixty -eight  ton  gun,  a 
tube  of  this  prepared  metal  is  made  by 
taking  a  solid  bar  forty-four  feet  in  length 
and  placing  it  on  a  lathe,  where  it  is 
turned  on  the  outside  to  within  a  fraction 
of  its  required  size.  The  reduction  to 
the  exact  dimensions  is  made  at  a  subse- 
quent stage  of  the  process.  An  annular 
hole  of  the  proper  diameter  is  cut,  the 
bar  being  fed  automatically,  and  the  core 
passing  out  through  the  lube  on  which 
the  steel  cutters  are  fixed.  The  core 
thus  obtained  is  used  for  smaller  pieces  of 
ordnance.  The  time  of  cutting  such  a 
tube  is  about  three  months. 

Then  comes  the  jacket,  the  cylinder 
which  fits  over  the  breech  of  the  main 
tube,  and  which  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way.     It  Is  heated  till  it  expands 


to  the  full  extent  and  is  forced  on 
the  outside  of  the  main  tube. 
Heavy  hoops  or  bands  of  the 
same  material  are  placed  over  both  tube 
and  jacket  in  a  similar  manner,  each 
being  bound  immovably  by  the  skrinkage. 
The  gun  is  then  riffed;  the  spiral  grooves 
placed  in  the  interior  by  this  process, 
seize  upon  the  copper  band  at  the  base 
of  the  cartridge,  and  as  it  moves  out  give 
to  it  that  circular  movement  necessary  to 
secure  precision  in  markmanship  The 
breech  is  next  attached.  This  contains 
the  •firing  and  sighting  apparatus,  thus 
enabling  the  gunner  to  stand  behind  the 
great  mass  of  iron  while  he  is  aiming  and 
discharging  the  weapon.  After  the 
breech  is  in  position,  the  gun  is  placed 
on  its  carriage,  resting  upon  trunnions  or 
projections  of  metal  from  the  jacket 
Then  it  is  ready  for  "proof  having  taken 
about  a  year  in  its  manufacture. 

Just  outside  of  the  building  where  this 
has  been  going  on,  is  an  immense  crane, 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  the 
world;  it  is  capable  of  raising  a  weight  ot 
two  hundred  tons  and  moving  it  to  any 
point  within  a  radius  of  fifty  feet  In 
January,  1891,  close  to  this  huge  piece  oi 
machinery,  lay  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  ten-ton  guns,  in  for  repairs.  It  was 
part  of  the  armament  of  the  first-class 
armored  battle  ship  Sans  Pareil^  and  in 
firing  a  charge  a  few  weeks  before,  one 
of  the  chase  hoops  had  burst  This  hoop 
weighed  twenty-five  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  pounds,  and  had  to  be  replaced.  The 
one  hundred  and  ten-ton  guns  cost  ninety 
thousand  dollars  each  and  throw  a  pro- 
jectile weighing  eighteen  hundred  pounds. 
Their  estimated  life,  without  refitting  the 
interior,  is  seventy-five  rounds.  There 
have  been  fourteen  shots  fired  fi-om  this 
particular  gun  already,  and  its  long  tube 
is  beginning  to  curve  slightly. 

Connected  with  the  gun  factory  is  an 
extensive  foundry.  A  long  tier  of  large 
cupolas  for  melting  iron,  is  in  constant 
use,  and  as  the  castings  are  all  of  special 
patterns,  the  molding  "flasks"  are  of 
wrought  iron,  in  size  and  shape  suited  to 
the  casting  within.  There  is  also  a 
capacious  steel  furnace,  and  one  of  the 
"pots*'  for  carrying  molten  steel  to  the 
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molds  will  hold  four  tons  of  the  liquid 
metal. 

In  the  gun-carriage  and  wagon  factory 
is  performed  the  labor  of  constructing 
the  wheeled  vehicles  for  transporting 
arms  and  munitions  of  war,  in  every 
form.  One  of  the  buildings  connected 
with  this  division  is  a  spacious  warehouse 
for  the  storing  of  harness,  saddles, 
bridles,  etc.  The  full  complement  of 
harness  is  twenty-thousand  sets,  all 
ready  for  use.  There  is  also  a  vast 
supply  of  pressed  forage — hay  and  grain 
—in  a  condition  ready  for  shipment  at  a 
moment's  notice,  in  case  of  emergency. 
The  largest  building  contains  an  exten- 
sive fitters*  shop,  for  light  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery. After  a  glance  at  the  workmen 
heating  an  iron  wheel-tire  in  a  furnace, 
placing  it  over  the  wooden  wheel  which 
lies  on  a  circular  plate,  and  sousing  the 
whole  thing  in  a  well  to  cool  it,  the  visi- 
tor is  ushered  into  the  passage  that  leads 
through  the  arsenal  gates  to  the  open 
highway,  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  labor  performed, 
and  the  efforts  put  forth  in  constructing 


machines  with  which  to  destroy  human 
life. 

Inquiry  may  be  made  as  to  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done  with  the  vast  pro- 
duction of  such  an  army  of  mechanics. 
"Destined  for  the  use  of  the  army  and 
navy,**  is  the  reply.  That  it  can  be  thus 
easily  disposed  of  may  be  realized  with 
the  information  that,  closing  with  the 
year  1891,  a  period  of  five  years  will  wit- 
ness the  building  of  twenty-one  iron- 
clads, twenty-one  protected  cruisers,  and 
fifty-six  smaller  vessels.  There  are  also 
in  process  of  construction,  to  be  com- 
pleted within  the  next  three  years,  ten 
battle-ships,  forty-two  protected  cruisers, 
and  eighteen  other  vessels.  If  the  navy 
takes  such  a  large  share — costing  eighty 
million  dollars  for  new  vessels  alone 
during  the  past  five  years — the  army  can 
easily  absorb  the  rest.  Truly  Great 
Britain  shows  by  her  action  in  this  line, 
that  she  is  working  on  an  ''emergency 
programme,**  and  is  making  full  prepara- 
tion for  a  terrible  conflict  at  arms  with 
some  of  her  neighbors. 

J,  H4  Anderson, 
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DENMARK. 

With  allowance  for  license  in  trans- 
lation, one  of  the  Danish  patriotic  poets 
has  sung  of  his  native  land: 
My  Fatherland,  how  beautiful, 
Bathed  by  thy  silver  waters  i 
With  sound  of  language  soft  and  smooth, 
With  mild  and  winsome  daughters. 

With  beech-tree  garlands  'round  thy  brow, 

Grams,  in  thy  arms,  so  golden, 
Mementoes  of  thy  saga  night 

And  songs  of  heroes  olden  ! 

The  Danes  love  Denmark,  and  there 
are  few  indeed  among  the  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  old  and  middle-aged  that  have 
left  the  sea-washed  shores  of  these 
blands,  and  this  little  peninsula  of  green 
meadows,  and  shady  git>ves,  for  the  ro- 
mantic motmtains,  outstretched  prairies, 
and  rolling  plains  of  America,  that  are 
ever  quite  satisfied  with  the  change.    We 


must  except  the  Danes  in  Utah,  because 
they  came  to  America,  not  because  they 
loved  their  country  less,  but  the  everlast- 
ing Gospel  more.  The  word  of  God 
satisfied  them,  and  any  sacrifice  they 
might  be  called  upon  to  make  was 
counted  of  small  consequence  compared 
with  the  peace  of  mind  they  found  in  it, 
and  the  future  they  saw  before  their 
children.  But  the  great  majority  of  those 
who  have  emigrated  to  the  New  World 
do  not  reside  in  Utah,  and  these  occupy 
the  position  to  which  reference  is  particu- 
larly made,  although  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  any  of  them  forget  their  native 
land,  or  cease  to  long  for  its  memories. 

A*  Danish -American  writer  for  one  of 
the  Copenhagen  papers,  recently  touches 
upon  this  subject,  and  presents  some 
facts  that  are  interesting  enough  for  re- 
production. He  says,  in  Poliiiken,  the 
leading  liberal  progressive  daily  of  the 
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country:  *'In  our  northern  mythology 
we  are  told  that  once  when  the  Gods 
wished  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
Fenris  wolf,  they  bound  it  with  the 
strongest  chains  that  could  be  found,  but 
nevertheless,  the  animal  tore  them  asun- 
der. At  last  they  sent  word  to  the  in- 
genious dwarfs,  who  manufactured  a 
chain  which  they  called  Glejpner  (Glup- 
ner)  thin  and  smooth  as  a  thread  of 
silk,  woven  from  the  sound  of  cats*  steps, 
from  the  breath  of  fishes,  and  from  the 
expectoration  of  birds.  In  vain  the 
wolf  tried  his  strength  on  this;  it  bound 
him  forever.  The  ties  that  link  mankind 
to  their  native  land  may  be  likened  to  the 
chain  Glejpner.  Like  it,  they  are  woven 
together  of  apparently  immaterial  sub- 
stances— ^the  sound  of  purling  springs, 
the  scented  breezes  of  the  woods,  cradle 
songs,  childhood  tales,  memories  of  sor- 
rows and  joys,  the  thoughts  of  graves 
of  loved  ones,  and  the  associations  of 
kindred  and  friends.  But,  as  with  Glejp- 
ner, so  with  these  'homestead-ties;*  they 
cannot  be  broken.  We  may  for  years 
permit  the  ocean  barrier  to  separate  our 
old  from  our  new  homes,  we  may  long 
have  made  an  abiding  place  in  the  midst 
di  our  new  surroundings,  we  may  learn  a 
new  language,  and  probably  create  for 
ourselves  a  new  and  interesting  sphere  of 
action,  and  yet  we  cannot  avoid  realizing 
that  we  must  remain  bound  by  these  ties 
until  the  day  of  death. 

"The  first  great  losses  that  we  feel  are 
the  mementoes  or  remembrances.  The 
American  woods  and  the  plains  are 
grander  than  at  home,  but  they  awaken 
no  memories  in  us — ^to  them  we  look  in 
vain  for  links  of  thought.  In  our  child- 
hood we  imagined  surrounding  nature 
peopled  with  the  creations  of  our  fancy — 
could  hear  the  water  sprites'  mournful 
song,  behold  the  hill  supported  by  statues 
of  fire,  aud  witness  the  fairies  dancing 
over  the  meadows.  We  seemed  to  be 
surrounded  by  the  spirits  of  our  de- 
parted, in  our  churches,  at  our  meetings, 
and  even  in  our  homes  and  at  our  daily 
tasks.  Here,  however,  where  we  call  a 
business  establishment  'old*  when  it  has 
been  in  existence  ten  years,  and  where 
we  gaze  upon  a  book  or  a  piece  of  furni- 


ture a  hundred  years  old  as  we  would 
upon  relics  from   the   flood — here,    the 
prairie,  to  us  at  least,  is  but  a  sageless 
plain,  the  woods  a  pile  of  timber  without 
historical   antiquity.      Another  circum- 
stance— that  seldom,  in  the  same  family 
are  more  than  two  generations  together, 
parents  and  children — has  a  wonderfiil 
effect  on  the  community.     The  lack  ol 
that  influence  which  a  grandfather  or  an 
old  grandmother  so  frequently  exercises 
over  the  little  ones  results   in  the  chil- 
dren being  early  left  to  themselves,  be- 
cause the  parents  must  be  engs^ed  in  the 
battle  for  existence.    The  children  are 
early  mixed  with  business   and   family 
cares.    *    ♦    ♦    ♦     They  grow  up  in  an 
atmosphere  of  wages,  profit  and  loss, 
buying  and  selUng;  they  dream  of  gold 
mines   when   their   fathers  dreamed  of 
lovely  princesses,  and  fear  thieves  in  the 
years  that  their  Others  trembled  before 
the  thoughts  of  witches,  apparitions  and 
hob-goblins.     It   is  difficult  to  build  a 
family  life  exclusively  with  parents  and 
children;  and  this  task  is  doubly  hard- 
ened when  the  two  generations  belong 
each  to  its  own  class  in  the  community, 
has  its  own  civilization,  its  own  language 
and  history.    The  children  often  get  a 
better  education  than  the  parents  have 
received,  they  understand  better  how  to 
dress,  become  independent  early,  select 
their  own  society,  and  are,  on  the  whole, 
no   longer  Danes  but  Americans.      In 
the  greater  number  of  emigrant  families, 
the  children  are  the  domineers;  *  ♦  *  * 
they  determine  the  social  tone  of  the 
family,   they   sing   and  play   American 
songs  and  melodies,  they  gather  their 
American  friends  about  them,  arrange 
the   dinners,    love   and   make   love  in 
American  fashion,  and  all  protestations 
of  the  parents  against  these .  innovations 
on  their  old  time  customs  are  met  by  the 
children  with  'you  do  not  understand,* 
or  'that  is  how  tiie  others  act.*    The  par- 
ents feel  much  like  the  hen  which  has 
patiently    hatched      duck    ^gs ;   they 
withdraw  to  the  kitchen  or  private  rooms 
where  they  are  l<ft>ked  upon  by  the  new 
generation's  friends  and  visitors  as  a  kind 
of  curiousity,  and  unavoidable  inconven- 
ience, a  kind  of  half-civilized  people.** 
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That  the  children  should  be  Ameri- 
cans in  America  is  perfectly  proper.  It 
is  worse  than  folly  to  seek  to  establish  or 
perpetuate  Danish,  or  any  other  foreign 
customs,  habits, .  society  and  modes  of 
life  in  a  land  where  every  condition,  in- 
ward and  outward,  savors  of  their  op- 
posites,  breathes  the  spirit  of  freedom 
and  pr<^;ress.  And  besides,  Denmark 
and  its  inhabitants  are  improving  also, 
and  it  would  astound  many  of  its  old 
inhabitants  in  America  should  they  come 
back  here  and  find,  as  they  often  would, 
that  they  are  "behind  the  procession" 
not  only  in  America  but  Denmark  as 
well  It  is  a  great  mistake  that  foreigners 
are  making  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States — this  dannishness.  It  crops  out 
occasionally  in  our  own  Utah,  and  would 
doubtless  flourish  there  as  elsewhere 
were  it  not  for  the  absorbing,  patriotic, 
progressive' and  uniting  influence  of  the 
Gospel.  But  being  Americans  does  not 
prevent  the  young  men  of  Scandinavian 
parentage  from  paying  that  respect  and 
reverence  to  their  parents  which,  not- 
withstanding their  position,  is  most  as- 
suredly due  them,  owing  to  the  many 
virtues  of  which  they  are  possessed. 
These  people  sacrificed  themselves  and 
much  they  held  dear  for  thdr  children. 
They  are  like  trees  torn  by  the  roots 
from  their  native  soil  and  transplanted  to 
new  earth,  where  the  sun,  and  the  ^ir, 
and  the  ground,  and  the  sky  are  strange 
and  uncong^ial  to  their  lives,  where  they 
spend  their  remaining  strength  upon  the 
new  limbs  that  shoot  forth  in  springtime 
splendor  from  the  roots  of  the  dying 
trunks.  The  fathers  and  mothers  of 
thousands  of  the  young  people  of  Utah 
have  made  a  precious  sacrifice  which  is 
little  understood  and  often  poorly  repaid 
by  their  children.  We  laud  the  soldier 
who  places  himself  between  his  compan- 
ion and  the  deadly  shell*  and  praise  the 
hero  who  throws  himself  in  the  path  of 
danger  for  the  safety  of  others;  how 
much  more,  then,  should  we  not  honor 
the  parent  who  willingly  and  knowingly 
sacrificed  hiniself  to  pave  a  pathway  of 
freedom  and  progress  for  his  posterity! 
This  can  be  done  most  acceptably  not  by 
encouraging   dannishness    in   which    is 


sought  the  perpetuation  of  effete  tradi- 
tions and  peculiar  customs,  but  by  pre- 
serving in,  and  obeying,  the  truth,  by 
improving  the  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment that  were  laid  bare,  and  by  perpet- 
uating the  heaven^bom  prindples  which 
their  visions  beheld,  and  to  insure  which 
to  their  children  the  parents  became  the 
hidden  comer  stone,  the  root  of  a  new 
life. 

But  in  this  digression  we  are  forgetting 
our  subject,  Denmark,  of  which  a  gener- 
al outline  will  be  interesting  before 
special  subjects  are  spoken  of.  The  pre- 
sent population  are  descendants  of  the 
Goths  who  came  from  the  East.  Before 
the  Goths  overspread  the  country,  Den- 
mark and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia,  were 
inhabited  by  a  primitive  race,  of  whom 
there  is  no  reliable  history,  who  were 
driven  from  their  rude  habitations,  or 
made  the  slaves  of  the  more  intelligent 
invaders.  The  Goths  brought  to  the 
North  a  wonderful  mythology.  Thdr 
greatest  gods  they  called  Asers,  and 
among  these  Odin  was  the  chief,  the 
father  of  all  the  gods  as  well  as  of 
man.  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder,  and 
Balder,  were  his  sons  and  their  discen- 
dents,  were  the  various  gods  of  war, 
peace,  poetry,  sunshine  and  rain,  the 
sea.  The  evil  god  they  called  Loke; 
he  was  of  a  giant  family,  but  had  early 
in  time  become  related  to  Odin.  He  was 
the  father  of  the  Fenris  wolf,  the  Mid- 
gaardsworm,  and  Hel,  the  goddess  of 
death.  Each  of  the  gods  had  a  goddess 
who  had  each  her  duty  to  perform,  from 
Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  down  to  Ydun. 
who  had  the  golden  apples  in  her  keep- 
ing by  which  the  gods  renewed  their 
youth;  to  Ran,  ^hose  daughters  were 
the  billows  of  the  ocean;  to  Nomema, 
the  goddess  of  fate,  who  sat  by  the 
springs  of  life  and  controlled  the  fate  ot 
mankind;  to  Walkyriema,  the  virgins  of 
Odin,  who  passed  through  space  marking 
with  thdr  spears  the  heroes  whom  death 
should  claim  in  the  battle  fields  on  land 
and  sea.  It  will  not  be  possible  here  to 
give  even  the  briefest  outline  of  the  faith, 
habit  and  modes  of  life  of  these  people, 
and  their  legendary  kings  which  in- 
duded  the  famous  Hamlet,  Hildetand, 
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Ring,  and  many  others;  but  it  is  enough 
for  our  purpose  to  know  that  long  after 
Christianity  was  introduced  in  south- 
ern and  western  Europe  this  as  a 
faith  prevailed  in  Scandinavia,  and 
it  was  not  until  827-30  A.  D.,  cotempor- 
aneous  with  the  raids  of  the  Vikings, 
that  Christianity  began  to  take  foothold 
among  the  people.  At  this  time  it  was 
introdued  into  Denmark  and  Sweden  by 
the  Catholic  monk  Ansgar,  who  had  been 
called  *The  Apostle  of  the  North." 
The  country  was  formerly  ruled  by  a 
number  of  chiefs  or  kings,  and  it  was  not 
until  after  this  time  that  one  sovereign 
ruled  the  whole,  while  wars  and  conten- 
tions have  constantly  been  the  rule.  The 
peace  which  we  love  to  claim  modem 
civilization  has  had  a  tendency  to  estab- 
lish, has  been  rudely  broken  at  various 
times  even  in  the  century  in  which  we 
live. 

Denmark  now  consists  of  a  portion  of 
the  peninsula  of  Jylland,  reaching  nearly 
as  far  north  as  the  fifty-eighth  degree  of 
latitude,  and  a  number  of  islands,  most 
of  which  lie  between  the  Baltic  and  Cat- 
tegat.  The  total  area  of  the  main  land 
and  the  islands  is  about  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred  and  ninety-five  square  miles, 
and  the  population  is  about  two  millions. 
Jylland,  which  is  the  main  land,  and  the 
real  home  of  the  typical  Dane,  lies 
between  the  North  Sea  and  Cattegat 
This  peninsula, not  considering Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Lauenborg,  is  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy  miles  long,  while  its 
greatest  breadth  is  about  one  hundred 
miles,  containing  an  area  of  nine  thous- 
and six  hundred  and  sixty- five  square 
miles.  The  surface  is  low,  particularly 
on  the  west  coast  whioh  is  occupied  by 
great  dunes,  or  sandhills  that  are  con- 
stantly encroaching  upon  the  arable  land. 
These  dunes  frequently  reach  from  the 
sea  inland  as  far  as  three  and  four  miles 
and  are  sometimes  as  high  as  two  hun- 
dred feet,  being  composed  of  white 
sands  so  that  they  shine  as  if  snow-clad. 

The  coast  is  begirt  with  a  tripple  row 
of  sand  banks,  and  is  very  dangerous  to 
shipping,  being  for  this  reason  provided 
with  many  light-houses  and  life-saving 
stations.    To    prevent  the  flight  of  the 


sand  inland,  the  sandhills  are  frequently 
planted  with  grasses.  The  country 
fiirther  inUnd,  and  particularly  near  the 
Cattegat  coast,  has  fine  wood-clad,  but 
low,  hills,  and  rich,  beautifiil  valleys. 
The  country  is  dotted  over  with  villages 
or  bunches  of  white,  low*walled  straw- 
thatched  houses  often  built  in  the  form  of 
squares.  In  the  midst  of  these  villages 
the  white  Church,  with  its  low  cloister- 
like  entrances,  and  clumsy  white  tower, 
stands,  a  monument  to  the  Christian 
faith,  introduced  and  built  by  the  early 
Catholic  fathers,  and  taken  from  them  and 
given  to  other  priests  when  the  larum  of 
the  Reformation,  early  m  the  sixteenth 
century,  converted  the  heads  of  the  na- 
tion to  the  new  faith,  and  when  the  doc- 
trines of  Luther  were  heralded  over  the 
land. 

There  is  a  rise  towards  the  east,  cul- 
minating a  distance  from  the  coast,  in  a 
stretch  of  hills  of  which  the  highest— 
Ejersbavsnehdj — is  fiv^  hundred  and 
fiflyfeet  in  altitude,  the  highest  point  in 
Denmark.  Among  these  hills  is  another 
point  called  Himmelbjftrget,  the  height 
of  which  is  five  hundred  feet.  There  are 
no  rivers  in  this  country,  but  a  number  of 
fjords,  springs  and  little  creeks  are  found. 
Limf  jorden,  in  north  Jylland,  is  the  larg- 
est water  in  the  country,  but  can,  of 
course,  no  longer  be  called  a  fjord  since 
it  now  reaches  from  Cattegat  to  the 
North  Sea  across  the  whole  land,  having 
broken  its  way  over  the  country  during  a 
great  storm  in  1825.  In  the  central  part 
of  Jylland  are  large  heaths  overgrown 
with  lyng,  a  peculiar  brown  shrub  or 
plant  richly  clothed  with  small,  pretty 
flowf  rs.  Up  to  October  30th,  1864,  Jyl- 
land included  the  Dutchies  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein,  and  Lauenborg.  but  it  was  then 
lost,  and  this  is  how  it  occured:  The 
present  king,  Christian  IX.  is  the  first 
king  of  the  House  Gliicksborg.  Previous 
to  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  Fred- 
erick VII.,  in  1863,  the  kings  of  Denmark 
since  the  days  of  Kristiem  I.,  who  began 
ruling  in  1448,  had  belonged  to  Olden- 
borg  line  of  kings,  who,  t>esides  being 
kings  of  Denmark  were  Dukes  of 
Schles wig- Holstein  and  afterwards  of 
Lauenborg.    But  Frederick  VII.  had  no 
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heir,  and  so  an  arrangement,  by  all  the 
European  powers,  was  entered  into  by 
which  Prince  Christian  of  Glyksborg  was 
to  be  declared  the  heu-  to  the  Danish 
throne  at  the  death  of  Frederick  the 
Seventh— -this  was  called  the  "London 
Treaty.'*  But  Frederick  died,  and  then 
a  party  in  Schleswig-Holstein,  under  the 
leadership  of  Prince  Frederick  of 
Augustenborg,  objected  to  the  arrange- 
ment, and,  upon  the  ascension  to  the 
tbcone  of  the  present  king,  declared  war 
with  Denmark,  which  Germany  and 
Austria  combined  to  assist  him  in.  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia  objected  to  the 
plunder  of  the  little  land,  and  asked  for 
peace,  but  nevertheless,  the  war  was 
prosecuted,  smce  these  powers  were  not 
mterested  enough  to  follow  up  their  de- 
sires with  the  deciding  power  of  the 
sword.  The  Danes  lost  the  day,  and  on 
the  thirtieth  of  October,  1864,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  in  Wien  in  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  kingdom  of  Den- 
mark should  relinquish  not  only  Holstein 
and  Lauenborg,  but  also  Schleswig  their 
old  possession  in  southern  Jylland  in 
which  over  two  hundred  thousand  Danes 
had  their  homes.  These  people  have 
been  treated  by  what  the  Danes  call  per- 
secution ever  since.  They  have  had  to 
adopt  the  customs  and  language  of  their 
conquerors,  and  many  indignities,  as  they 
consider,  are  heaped  upon  them.  A 
later  war  in  1866  between  Prussia  and 
Austria  decided  (treaty  of  Prague)  that 
Prussia  was  to  be  the  sole  proprietor  and 
governor  of  the  conquered  Duchies,  but 
by  the  intervention  of  Emporer  Napoleon 
III.,  a  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
treaty  by  which  Schleswig  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  Denmark,  providing  the  people 
so  preferred.  This  provision  the  Prus- 
sians steadily  refused  to  fulfill,  and  by  a 
later  agreement  between  Prussia  and 
Austria,  it  has  been  rescinded,  and  so  the 
subject  rests  for  the  time  being.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  should  war  ever  break  out 
2^;^n  in  Europe,  this  little  question  will 
be  one  among  many  that  will  mix  itself 
in  with  the  interminable  entanglement 
that  would  result. 

In  1658,  the  southern  part  of  Sweden, 
consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Skine, 


Holland  and  Blekinge,  which  had  for 
many  years  belonged  to  Denmark,  were 
annexed  to  Sweden  through  the  assist- 
ance which  the  celebrated  Danish  Noble- 
man Korfits  Ufreld  rendered  the  Swed- 
ing  king,  Carl  X.,  against  the  then  Dan- 
ish ruler  Frederick  III. 

Besides  Jylland,  the  country  consists 
of  several  large  island,  of  which  Sj41- 
land,  containing  the  capital  dty,  Copen- 
hagen, is  the  largest.  Then  there  are 
Fyn,  (Feen)  Laaland,  Falster,  Lange- 
land  M6en,  Bomholm,  and  a  number  of 
smaller  islands  containing  a  joint  area  of 
about  four  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
thirty  square  miles.  Excepting  Bom- 
holm, with  its  rocky  shores  and  lyng- 
bedecked  heaths,  these  islands  are  very 
fruitful,  and  have  beautiful  meadows, 
fields  and  woods,  in  which  latter  the 
the  famous  beech-trees,  the  Danish 
poet's  pride,  are  very  abundant  The 
colonies  belonging  to  Denmark  comprise 
the  Faroe  Islands,  just  north  of  Ireland, 
consisting  of  twenty-two  small  unfruitful 
islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  the 
three  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas, 
and  St.  Jan  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  government  of  Denmark  is  a 
limited  monarchy  in  which  the  king  is  the 
executive  power.  The  congress,  or  par- 
liament, called  Regsdagen,  which  is  the 
law-making  power,  consists  of  two 
houses,  Landsthing  and  Folkething,  the 
members  of  both  of  which  are  elective. 
The  Lutheran  is  the  established  state  re- 
ligion, but  other  sects  enjoy  the  full 
liberty  of  worship  which,  with  many 
other  privileges,  including  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  compulsory  education, 
is  a  result  of  a  modification  of  the  con- 
stitution in  June,  1848-9,  under  Frederick 
the  Seventh. 

It  will]  be  remembered,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  at  a  general  conference  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  held  in  Salt  Lake  City  on  the 
seventh  of  October,  1849,  Apostle  Eras- 
tus  Snow  and  Elder  P.  O.  Hansen  were 
called  to  open  the  Gospel  doors  in  Den- 
mark where  they  arrived,  together,  with 
Elder  John  E.  Forsgren,  who  was  called 
to  go  to  Sweden,  and  Elder  Geo.  P. 
Dykes,  who  accompanied  Apostle  Snow 
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from  England,  and  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce the  glad  message  June  14th,  1850, 
Elder  Hansen  having  gone  ahead,  arriv- 
ing on  the  eleventh  of  May.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  opportunity  was  no 
sooner  presented  than  the  Gospel  was 
preached,  and  our  Elders  were  among 
the  first  to  show  the  people  the  errors  of 
the  prevailing  faith  which  had  held  un- 
bounded sway  in  the  land  since  its  mtro- 
duction  under  Kristian  III.  in  1536. 
Erastus  Snow  erected  the  standard  of 
the  true  and  everlasting  Gospel,  and  be- 
came the  second  great  ''Apostle  of  the 
North.'*    ' 

The  nineteen  Amt,  or  counties  in  the 
land  are  divided  ecclesiastically  into  seven 
divisions  each  called  a  tift,  each  pre- 
sided over  by  a  bishop  who  has  in  turn 
charge  of  the  various  churches,  priests 
and  pastorates  in  his  stift.  The  whole  is 
presided  over  by  whoever  is  appointed 
Bishop  of  Sjftlland,  and  this  dignitary  in 
church  matters  stands  next  to  the  king, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  church,  and  in 
whom  all  religious  power  and  authority 
is  vested.  The  education  of  the  chil- 
dren is  in  the  hands  of  the  church  under 
proper  educational  control,  and  the 
Lutheran  faith  is  taught  in  all  the  public 
schools.  There  is  a  fine  state  university 
in  Copenhagen;  and  in  various  parts  are 
normal  schools  for  the  training  of 
teachers. 

The  chief  industry  of  the  people  is 
agriculture  and  stock-raising.  Some 
grain  and  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cabbage  are  exported.  The  manufacture 
of  the  country  is  unimportant,  but  its 
trade  is  healthy  with  a  forward  tendency. 
The  climate  is  mild;  and  owing  to  the 


insularity  of  the  land  the  winters  are  less 
severe  than  in  inland  countries  much  fiuth- 
er  south.  The  moisture  is  great  and  the 
weather  is  often  cloudy.  During  the 
winter  of  1890-1,  from  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember till  the  close  of  March,  there  were 
very  few  occasions  or  days  when  the  sun 
shone.  That  was  an  unusual  and  severe 
winter,  however,  but  excepting  a  few 
days  in  January,  when  Oresund  froze 
over  so  that  it  became  almost  impossible 
to  continue  the  steamship  communica^n 
with  Sweden,  the  temperature  was  sel- 
dom colder  than  from  one  to  three  de- 
grees Remaur.  The  winter  days,  as  in 
the  whole  north,  are  short  and  dark,  the 
shortest  being  six  and  one-half  hours. 

Copenhagen,  of  course,  is  the  chief 
dty,  having  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants;  other  impor- 
tant cities  are  Aarhus,  Aalborg,  Freder- 
ickshavn,  Horsens,  Randers,  and  Fred- 
ericia,  in  Jylland;  Odense  in  Fyn,  and 
Korsor  and  Helsingor  in  Sjftbland.  The 
surroundings  of  Copenhagen  are  delight- 
ful. Its  many  fine  parks  are  the  pleasure 
of  visitors,  and  the  pnde  of  its  inhabitants. 
No  dty  in  Scandinavia  has  so  many  and 
such  fine  hospitals,  theatres,  hotds,  and 
places  ofamusement  as  Copenhagen.  Its 
TivoU  is  famous  everywhere,  and  its 
celebrated  sea-side  walk,  Langlinie,  is 
among  the  prettiest  in  Europe.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  that  a  better  governed 
dty  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  has 
several  andent  castles,  Thorvaldsen's 
Museum,  besides  many  old  historical 
buildings,  churches  and  schools.  Ships 
from  all  the  sea-faring,  surrounding  na- 
tions may  be  seen  in  its  fine  harbor. 

Edward  H.  Anderson, 
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Where  do  I  like  my  lady  best  ? 
In  truth  I  cannot  tell. 
Like  daily  sun,  from  east  to  west, 
O'er  time  of  work,  o'er  time  of  rest, 

She  casts  a  shining  spell. 


From  drawing-room  to  terrace  raftves 

The  presence  of  my  dear. 
As  after  Venus  flit  the  doves, 
My  thoughts,  my  happy  hopes,  my  loves 

Fly  up  and  follow  near. 


Yet  if  one  picture  there  could  be 

Which  I  might  choose  to  keep. 
'Tis  in  the  fire-lit  nursery. 
Two  children  clinging  to  her  knee, 

The  third  held  close,  asleep. 

Harper's  Bazar. 
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At  the  afternoon  meeting,  President 
Orson  Pratt  spoke  at  some  length  from 
Isaiah  xl,  9;  '*0  Zion  that  bringestgood 
tidings,  get  thee  up  into  the  high  moun- 
tain; O  Jerusalem  tliat  bringest  good  tid- 
ings, lift  up  thy  voice  with  strength  ;  lift 
it  up,  be  not  afraid;  say  unto  the  cities  of 
Judah,  behold  your  God  1  '* 

This  passage  is  one  among  numerous 
others,  relating  to  great  events  which 
were  to  receive  a  fulfillment  just  previous 
to  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord,  whose 
coming  is  clearly  predicted  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses:  ''Behold  the  Lord  God 
will  come  with  a  strong  hand,  and  his 
arm  shall  rule  for  him.  Behold  his  re- 
ward is  with  him  and  his  work  be- 
fore him.  He  shall  feed  his  flock  like 
a  shepherd;  he  shall  gather  the  lambs 
with  his  arm,  and  carry  them  to  his 
bosom,  and  shall  gendy  lead  those 
that  are  with  young."  The  subjects 
contained  in  the  foregoing  text,  Elder 
Pratt  arranged  under  three  general  head- 
ings: 

First. — ^Who  were  to  be  the  people 
whom  the  Prophet  here  addresses  as 
"Zion?" 

Second. — What  is  the  nature  of  the 
good  tidings  which  Zion  shall  bring  ? 

Third. — ^Why  is  Zion  commanded  to 
get  up  into  the  high  mountains  ?  ** 

Upon  these  questions  President  Pratt 
spoke  briefly  in  substance  as  follows: 

"First. — ^Who  were  to  be  the  people 
whom  the  prophet  here  addresses  as 
"Zion!" 

"They  were  to  be  a  people  raised  up  by 
the  Lord  Himself,  just  before  He  "comes 
with  a  strong  hand'*  to  rule  with  His  own 
arm.  David  says  (Psalm  cii.)  "When 
the  Lord  shall  build  .up  Zion.  he  shall 
appear  in  his  glory.**  The  Zion  men- 
tioned in  these  passages  could  not  have 
had  reference  to  the  Zion  then  existing  at 
Jerusalem,  but  to  a  Zion  that  was  to  be 
built  up  and  exist  in  the  future.  It  could 
not  have  had  reference  to  the  church  es- 
tablished under  the  administration  of  the 
ancient  apostles;  for  the  Lord  did  not 
^^ appear  in  His  glory**  to  rule  with  a 
strong  hand  in  that  day.  It  could  not 
have  had   reference  to  any  people  who 


have  existed  for  the  last  seventeen  cen- 
turies; for,  according  to  their  own  testi' 
mony,  the  Lord  has  not  spoken  during: 
that  time;  and  therefore  He  has  not  called 
any  of  them  Zion.  Neither  has  He  built 
up  any  city  among  them  called  Zion;  for^ 
if  He  had.  He  would  have  appeared  in 
His  glory.  But,  as  a  preparatory  work 
for*His  glorious  appearing,  both  a  people 
and  a  city  called  Zion  are  to  be  raised 
up.  The  people  now  have  an  existence. 
The  dty  is  yet  to  be  built  up  by  them 
according  to  the  pattern  which  the  Lord 
shall  give  by  new  revelation.  The  Lat- 
ter-day Saints,  the  ^pure  in  heart*  have 
already  been  acknowledged  by  the  Lord 
to  be  Zion.  (Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
page  243). 

"The  nations  of  the  world  will  not  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  when  the  Lord  builds 
Zion;  for  each  dwelling  in  Zion  will  have 
an  appendage  to  it  different  from  what 
has  ever  been  seen  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
the  nations.     Isaiah  says,  that  "the  Lord 
will  create  upon  every  dwelling  place  of 
mount  Zion,  and  upon  her  assemblies,  a 
cloud  and  smoke  by  day,  and  the  shining 
of  a  flaming  fire  by  night.     This  peculiar 
appendage  will  distinguish  the  assemblies 
and  dwelling  places  of  Zion   from  the 
assemblies  and   dwelling    places  of  all 
other  cities.      We  think  that  this. appen- 
dage will  not  be  easily  counterfeited.     It 
will  be  a  new  order  of  architecture,  that 
will  puzzle   the  wise  men  of  Babylon. 
Gas  light  and  artificial  illumination  will 
rather  get  out  of  fashion  in  those  days, 
especially  in  Zion.    When  the  great  men 
of  the  earth  find  that  they  can  neither  buy 
nor  steal  the  patent  for  thus  illuminating 
their  cities,  they    will    no    doubt    feel 
anxious  to  emigrate.    Hence  Isaiah  says, 
*the  gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and 
kings  to  the   brig^htness  of  thy  rising.* 
But  some  of  the  kings  will  get  awfully 
frightened  as  they  draw  near  the  city,  and 
behold  a  flame  of  fire  over  every  habita- 
tion.   They  will  find  out  that  a  dty  of 
such  splendor  is  no  place  for  them,  and 
they  will  haste  away  as  fast  as  possible. 

"David  illustrates  this  beautifully  in  the 
48th  Psalm:  'Great  is  the  Lord,  and 
greatly   to   be    praised   in    the    city  of 
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our  God  in  the  mountain  of  His  holiness. 
Beautiful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the 
whole  earth,  is  mount  Zion,  on  the  sides 
of  the  north  the  city  of  the  great  King, 
God  is  known  in  her  palaces  for  a  refuge. 
For,  lo.  the  kings  were  assembled,  they 
passed  by  together.  They  saw  it,  and  so 
they  marveled,  they  were  troubled  and 
hasted  away.  Fear  took  hold  upon 
them  there,  and  pain,  as  a  woman  in  tra- 
vail.' 

"It  seems,  then,  that  the  Lord  will 
build  up  a  city  before  he  appears  in  His 
glory,  that  will  strike  sudden  terror  to  the 
hearts  of  kings,  as  they  assemble  to  see 
it.  They  will  have  something  else  to 
think  of  then  besides  catechisms,  creeds, 
and  doctrines  of  uninspired  men.  Their 
imaginary  *God  without  body,  parts,  or 
passions,'  will,  for  awhile,  be  forgotten, 
as  they  look  upon  the  dazzling  glory  of 
Zion.  Such  is  the  city  and  such  are  the 
people,  whom  Isaiah  in  our  text  calls  Zion 
and  to  whom  he  addresses  his  prophe- 
tic message. 

"Second. — ^What  is  the  nature  of  the 
*good  tidings'  which  this  people  called 
Zion  were  to  bring? 

"The  'everlasting  gospeP  no  doubt  was 
to  form  the  principal  part  of  this  message 
of  *good  tidings.'  The  Lord  could  not 
raise  up  a  people  called  Zion,  without 
restoring  to  the  earth  the  gospel  as  pre- 
dicted by  John  in  his  prophecy.  That 
gospel,  when  restored,  must  produce  the 
same  blessings  among  the  children  of 
Zion  as  were  enjoyed  in  ancient  times, 
namely,  visions,  ^dreams,  new  revelations, 
prophesies,  healings,  and,  in  fine,  all  the 
miraculous  gifts  promised  to  the  be- 
lievers. 

"Now  this,  indeed,  would  be  'good  tid- 
ings' to  the  nations,  who,  for  a  great 
many  centuries  have  been  destitute  of  such 
blessings.  The  gospel  containing  such 
tidings  as  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
'everlasting  gospel,'  that  is,  a  gospel 
that  is  unchangeably  and  everlastingly  the 
same,  producing  in  all  ages,  among  all 
nations,  and  at  all  times,  the  same 
fruits,  the  same  blessings,  the  same 
miraculous  powers  and  gifts,  ^wher- 
ever and  whenever  it  is  preached 
by  those  sent  of  God,  and  received  and 


obeyed  in  faith.  Such  a  gospel  had  no 
been  preached  by  one  having  authority 
on  this  eastern  hemisphere  for  the  last 
seventeen  hundred  years,  until  it  was  of 
late  restored  by  an^  angel  from  heaven. 
But  now  it  is  preached  with  power  and 
authority  for  the  last  time,  and  those  who 
receive  it  are  the  children  of  Zion,  and 
they  are  gathering  out  by  the  thousands 
from  among  the  nations,  that  in  the 
Lord's  due  time  they  may  build  the  dty 
of  Zion  according  to  the  prophets.  This 
people  then  are  the  people  who  are 
carrying  *good  tidings'  to  the  nations. 
Never  were  there  better  tidings  revealed 
to  man  than  are  contained  in  the  present 
message. 

"O,  ye  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles, 
rejoice,  for  Zion  hath  sent  unto  you 
*good  tidings*  of  great  joy.  She  hath 
sent  to  you  the  messengers  of  peace,  hold- 
ing the  great  seal  of  authority  from  her 
king.  If  you  will  hear  their  voice,  and 
receive  their  good  tidings,  you  shall 
become  the  King's  favorites,  and  assist  in 
building  Him  a  beaudful  city,  and  He  will 
come  and  dwell  in  your  midst,  and  you 
shall  go  in  and  out  in  His  presence,  and 
His  glory  shall  be  upon  you  and  upon 
your  children,  and  upon  all  your  assem- 
blies, and  upon  every  dwelling  place  of 
the  city,  and  it  shall  be  called  ^the  per- 
fection of  beauty,*  and  the  great  King 
shall  honor  it  with  His  presence. 

"Let  the  poor  in  the  Isles  rejoice  in  the 
tidings,  for  the  day  of  their  deliverance 
is  near  at  hand;  for  they  shall  be  gathered 
to  Zion,  and  flourish  in  the  rich  valleys  of 
Ephraim.  Let  the  rich  rejoice  also;  for 
they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  bringing 
their  gold  and  their  silver  with  them  to 
beautify  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts — the  mount  Zion.  Let  the 
kings  of  the  earth  rejoice,  for  they  shall 
come  to  the  light  of  Zion,  and  shall  be 
taught  a  perfect  system  of  government; 
for  a  perfect  law  shall  go  forth  of  Zion, 
from  which  kings  and  many  nations 
shall  learn  wisdom.  Let  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth  rejoice,  for  a  feast  of  fat 
things  is  preparing,  and  all  that  will 
come,  may  come  and  partake  freely. 

"Behold,  we  publish  'good  tiding^  to 
all  nations  and  kingdoms,  peoples  and 
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tongues,  that  the  preparatory  glory  of  the 
second  coining  of  our  Lord  is  about  to  be 
revealed.  Blessed  are  they  who  shall 
take  oil  in  their  lamps  and  gather  out 
from  among  the  nations — from  the  midst 
of  great  Babylon,  and  go  forth  to  meet 
the  Bridegroom — ^to  the  place  appointed, 
and  there  build  unto  Him  a  dty  and 
sanctuary  that  the  place  of  His  feet  may 
be  made  glorious;  for,  recollect,  the 
Bridegroom  will  not  come  until  ^He 
builds  up'  Zian.*  Blessed  are  they  who 
shall  receive  these  good  tidings,  and 
shall  seek  with  all  their  hearts  to  build 
up  Zion,  for  they  shall  be  filled  with  the 
gift  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
shall  perform  miracles,  signs  and  won- 
ders in  the  name  of  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,  and  shall  receive  their  inheriiance 
among  the  mighty  ones  of  Zion.  Zion  is 
now  sounding  her  *good  Hdings*  in  the 
ears  of  the  present  generation. 

'Third. — ^Why  is  Zion  commanded  to 
*get  up  into  the  high  mountains}*  Why 
did  He  exclaim  so  emphatically,  *0  Zion, 
that  bringest  good  tidings,  get  thee  up 
into  the  high  mountains ! '  Surely  He 
must  have  seen  some  cause  of  an  impor- 
tant nature,  why  Zion  should  go  into  a 
high  mountain, or  He  never  would  have  ut- 
tered a  commandment  to  take  eflfectnearly 
three  thousand  years  in  the  future.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  why  Zion  should 
be  required  to  'get  up  into  a  high  moun- 
tain' is,  that  they  might  build  a  house  of 
God  there,  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy. 
Micah,  (chap.  4),.  says:  'But  in  the  last 
days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  the  moun- 
tain of  the  house  of  the  Lord  shall  be  es- 
tablished in  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  it  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills; 
and  people  shall  flow  unto  it.  And  many 
nations  shall  say,  come  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  and  to  the 
house  of  the  God  of  Jacob;  and  He  will 
teach  us  of  His  ways,  and  we  will  walk 
in  His  paths,  for  the  law  shall  go  forth  of 
Zion,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem.'  ♦  ♦  *  All  this  was  to  take 
place  in  the  'last  days.* 

"We  can  see  the  propriety  then  of 
Isaiah's  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
latter-day  Zion  to  'get  up  into  the  high 
mountain.'      For   it    is   there    that  the 


'house  of  the  God  of  Jacob'  is  to  be 
built  It  is  from  the  mountains  that 
Zion  shall  send  forth  her  perfect  law  to 
teach  the  kings  of  the  earth  wisdom,  and 
the  nations  afar  off  a  perfect  order  of 
government  It  is  in  the  house  of  God 
which  shall  be  in  the  mountains,  that 
'many  nations'  shall  be  taught  in  the 
ways  of  the  Lord,  and  be  instructed  to 
'walk  in  his  paths.'  There  must  be 
something  connected  with  the  House  of 
God  in  the  mountains  which  is  very 
peculiar,  or  it  would  never  exdte  the 
attention  of  many  nations.  There  are 
many  thousands  of  houses  built  up  at  the 
present  day,  professing  to  be  the  houses 
of  God.  Scores  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
in  almost  every  dty  of  America  and 
Europe;  yet  there  does  not  appear  any- 
thing very  striking  in  any  of  them. 
There  is  not  one  house  among  the  whole 
of  them  that  has  exdted  the  attention  of 
even  one  nation.  There  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  this;  for  all  nations  have  been 
entirely  destitute  of  a  'house  of  God' 
for  more  than  seventeen^  hundred  years. 
Indeed,  the  house  of  God  was  not  to  be 
built  again  until  the  last  days;  and,  when 
it  was  built,  it  should  be  built  in  the 
mountains,  and  not  in  several  hundred 
places  among  the  nations. 

"The  'house  of  God'  could  not  be 
built  without  new  revelation  to  give  the 
pattern  of  its  various  apartments.  With- 
out new  revelation  Zion  would  not  know 
the  precise  time  to  'get  up  into  the  high 
mountains,'  they  would  not  know  the 
predse  mountain  where  God  would  have 
His  house  to  be  built.  The  'house  of 
God'  never  was  in  any  past  age,  and 
never  can  be  in  any  future  age,  built 
without  express  commandments  or  new 
revelations  being  given  to  the  people 
who  build  it.  When  the  house  of  God 
shall  be  built  in  the  right  time,  and  in  the 
right  place,  and  according  to  the  right 
pattern,  and  by  the  right  people,  then  it 
will  be  acknowledged  by  the  God  of 
Jacob — ^then  His  glory  shall  rest  upon  it, 
and  His  presence  shall  come  into  it. 
Then  'He  shall  sit  between  the  cheru- 
bims,'  and  reign  in  the  midst  of  Zion. 
Then  the  wicked  shall  tremble,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  be  moved 
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Then  ^many  nation^  shall  say,  come, 
let  us  go  up  to  Zion,  for  God  is  there; 
His  house  is  there;  His  people  are  there; 
His  law  is  there;  His  glory  and  power  are 
there;  the  "prcf^^'on  of  beauty*' is  there; 
whatsoever  is  great,  and  good,  and  noble 
are  there?  Come,  then,  let  us  go  up,  *for 
he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 
walk  in  his  paths,'  and  we  will  no  more 
lift  up  our  swords  against  nations,  but  con- 
vert them  into  the  peaceful  implements 
of  husbandry,  and  henceforth  dwell  with 
the  people  of  God.  It  is  to  accomplish 
this  great,  this  marvellous,  this  wonder 
fill  work,  that|Zion  in  the  last  days  is 
commanded  to  ^get  up  into  the  high 
mountain  J* 

"Thousands  of  her  noble  enterprising 
sons  have  already  traversed  the  widely 
extended  plains  of  North  America,  and 
have  ascended  the  great  central  range  of 
mountains  that  form  as  it  were,  the  back- 
bone of  that  continent,  and  among  its 
deep,  retired,  and  lonely  recesses  they 
have  *  sought  ouV  a  resting  place  for  the 
children  of  Zion.  In  the  spring  of  1847, 
eight  of  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  in 
company  with  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  others,  left  Council  Bluffe  on  the 
Missouri  River,  as  pioneers,  to  explore 
the  great  interior  of  the  continent,  and 
find  a  place  suitable  for  the  location 
of  the  Saints.  We  prepared  ourselves 
with  astronomical  and  other  scientific  in- 
struments of  English  construction,  viz: 
one  circle  of  reflection,  two  sextants,  one 
quadrant,  two  artificial  horizons,  one  large 
reflecting  telescope,  several  smaller  ones, 
two  barometers,  several  thermometers,  be- 
sides nautical  almanacs,  books,  maps, 
&c.  We  also  invented  a  simple  machine 
attached  to  a  wagon  wheel,  by  which 
the  whole  distance,  as  well  as  distances 
firom  place  to  place,  were  accurately 
measured.  By  the  aid  of  these  instru- 
ments, the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  the 
most  prominent  places  upon  our  route 
were  obtained,  as  also  their  elevations 
above  the  sea.  Meteorological  and  geolog- 
ical observations  were  also  taken  through- 
out the  whole  journey.  Geographical  des- 
criptions of  the  streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
plains,  deserts,  mountains,  and  vales, 
will  also  be  found  interspersed  through- 


out the  numerous  journals  kept  by 
us.  Botanical  and  zoological  observa- 
tions were  not  forgotten  by  the  scientific 
among  us;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  jour- 
ney was  rendered  intensely  interesting  to 
the  lovers  of  nature.  New  sceneries, 
grand  and  sublime  beyond  descrip- 
tion, were  constantly  exhibiting  them- 
selves to  our  delighted  vision.  Min- 
eral springs,  hot  springs,  mineral 
tar  springs,  caves,  and  numerous  oth- 
er natural  curiosities,  were  found  in 
abundance,  which  constantly  exited  the 
analyzing  and  cause  -  seeking  powers 
of  our  chemists  and  natural  philosophers. 

"In  the  latter  part  of  July  we  arrived  in 
the  valley,  called  by  us  the  "valley  of  the 
Great  Salt  Lake;"  here  we  located  a  site 
for  a  city,  called  by  us  **Great  Salt 
Lake  City."  In  this  city  we  reserved  a 
block  for  the  building  of  a  house  unto  the 
God  of  Jacob;  this  we  called  'Temple 
Block,'  The  latitude  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  this  block,  as  ascertained 
by  a  meridian  observation  of  the  sun 
with  a  sextant,  is  40  deg.  45  min.  44  sec. 
Its  longitude,  as  ascertained  fi'om  the 
mean  of  the  calculations  of  three  lunar  dis- 
tances taken  by  the  sextant  and  circle,  is 
III  deg  26  min.  34  sec. ,  west  of  Greenwich. 
Its  altitude  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as 
determined  by  taking  the  mean  of  a  num- 
ber of  barometrical  observations  upon 
different  days,  is  4300  feet.  The  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  at  the  same 
place  was  15  deg.  47  min.  23  sec.,  as 
determined  on  the  30th  .of  July.  1847,  ^Y 
the  mean  of  several  observations  and  cal- 
culations of  the  sun's  azimuth  and  alti- 
tudes. 

"This  valley  is  almost  shut  up  by 
high  and  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  on  the 
east,  west  and  south,  and  by  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  on  the  north.  Two  of  the 
highest  peaks  of  the  range  of  mountains 
on  the  east  are  elevated  about  one  and 
one-third  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
valley,  and  are  capped  with  perpetual 
snow,  which,  glistening  in  the  sunbeams, 
gives  to  the  scenery  the  picture  of  eter- 
nal winter,  wedded  in  sweet  unison  with 
the  gentile  mild,  varied,  and  refreshing 
seasons  of  the  valleys  beneath.  The 
mountain  scenery  of  this  whole  r^ipoo 
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presents  a  beautifnl  picturesque  appear- 
ance, awfully  grand  and  imposing.  The 
impress  of  the  power  of  Divinity  seems  to 
be  enstamped  in  majestic  silence  on 
every  rugged  brow.  One  would  think 
that  Sublimity  itself  had  hewn  out  an 
everlasting  habitationin  these  wild  rcnnan- 
tic  mountains. 

"It  will  be  perceived  that  the  site  for  the 
dty  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  the  City  of 
New  York.  And  it  is  highly  probable 
that  all  the  variety  of  grains  and  fruit, 
so  abundant  in  New  York,  can  be  raised 
in  the  valley.  The  average  temperature 
during  the  month  of  Aug^t,  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  was  about  96°  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  which  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
same  latitude  on  the  eastern  coast  of  that 
continent.  The  nights  are  cool  and  re- 
freshing, the  mountain  breezes  gentle, 
generally  changing  their  directions  with 
the  sun,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  a 
pure,  exhilerating,  reviving  breeze  is 
experienced  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. The  winters  are  mild  and  pleasant; 
the  grass  remaining  green  the  year 
round.  Cattle,  sheep,  horses,  mules,  etc., 
graze  at  all  seasons.  The  cutting  and 
laying  up  of  hay  is  unnecessary.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  irrigate  the  soil,  as  there  is 
not  much  rain  that  descends  into  the 
valley.  The  showers  of  rain,  hail  and 
snow  generally  fall  upon  the  lofty  ranges 
of  mountains,  where  the  vapor  is  con- 
densed by  coming  in  the  neighborhood  of 
large  masses  of  snow,  and  immediately 
precipitates  itself  upon  surrounding  hills 
and  forests,  beautifully  illustrating  the  pre- 
diction ofIsaiah(chap.  xxxii),  who  prophe- 
sied that  the  calamities  of  Israel  should 
continue  until  the  spirit  poured  upon  us 
from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a 
fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  be 
counted  for  a  forest.  Then  judgment 
shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness  and  right- 
eousness remain  in  the  fruitful  field. 
And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness, 
quietness  and  assurance  forever.  And 
my  people  shall  dwell  in  a  peaceful  habi- 
tation, and  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiet 
resting  places;  *when  it  shall  hail,  com- 
ing down  on  the  foresi\  and  the  cify  shall 
be  low  in  a  low  place.'    To  stand  upon 


the  site  of  our  dty,  and  cast  our  eyes  up 
to  the  elevated  regions  above  us,  and  see 
the  showers  of  Aai/and  snow  descending 
upon  the  dark  forests  of  the  mountains, 
we  would  exclaim  with  the  ancient  pro- 
phet, that  surely,  *the  city  is  low  in  a  low 
place  ! ' — the  mountain  storms  do  not 
effect  her ! — ^the  hail  of  the  high  forests 
does  not  disturb  her  *  quiet  resting 
placeV 

**If  ever  a  city  was  low  in  a  low  place, 
when  compared  with  the  mountains  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  it  is  the  'Great 
Salt  Lake  City.'  Or  if  ever  a  city  was 
high  in  a  high  place,  when  compared 
with  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  or 
with  the  sea  level,  it  is  Salt  Lake  City. 
Well  might  the  ancient  prophets  speak 
of  Zion  going  up  into  the  high  mountains, 
and  of  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob 
being  built  in  the  mountains,  when  it  is 
ascertained  that  the  Temple  Block'  is 
4300  feet  above  the  level  ot  the  ocean. 
It  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be  supposed 
that  Zion  would  go  up  to  the  top  of  some 
mountain  peak,  and  undertake  to  build  a 
dty  and  a  temple  upon  its  snowy  summit. 
But  the  word  mountain  in  those  passages 
doubtless  means  some  high  elevated  por- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  yet  not  so  high  as 
to  be  rendered  sterile  by  eternal  frosts  and 
snows,  for  this  would  unfit  it  for  the  habi- 
tation of  man. 

"Isaiah  (chap.  Ixii),  says:  'Behold  the 
Lord  hath  proclaimed  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,  say  ye  to  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
Behold  thy  salvation  Cometh;  behold.  His 
reward  is  with  Him,  and  His  work  before 
Him.  And  they  shall  call  them  the  holy 
people,  the  redeemed  of  the  Lord;  and 
thou  shalt  be  called,  sought  out,  a 
dty  not  forsaken.'  By  this  passage  it 
seems  that  the  daughter  of  Zion  was  not 
only  to  'get  up  into  the  high  mountain,' 
but  was  to  locate  a  dty  in  a  place  'sought 
out'  From  this  we  learn,  also,  that  the 
latter-day  Zion  was  not  to  be  built  where 
Zion  andently  stood,  that  is,  in  Jerusa- 
lem, the  place  of  which  has  been  well 
known  for  ages;  but  in  the  'high  moun- 
tain,' in  a  place  unknown,  that  should 
be  'sought  out;*  and  there  they  should 
be  called,  '  the  holy  people' — *  the  re- 
deemed of  the  Lord  ' — '  a  city  not  for- 
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saken/  This  was  something,  too,  that 
was  to  take  place  in  connection  with  the 
great  preparatory  work  for  the  coming  .of 
the  Lord;  for  it  will  be  seen  in  the  above 
passage  that  the  'end  of  the  world'  was 
about  this  time  to  hear  a  proclamation 
concerning  His  coming,  'His  reward 
bemg  with  him,  and  His  work  before 
Him/ 

''How  beautiful  upon  the   mountains 
are  the  feet  of  those  who  are  publishing 


*  good  tidings,'  that  are  saying  unto 
Zion,  'behold,  thy  God  reigneth.*  Let 
the  servants  of  the  Lord  cry  aloud  to  the 
children  ot  Zion  scattered  abroad*  say- 
ing: Go  ye  'up  into  the  high  mountain' 
and  build  yourselves  a  dty,  and  the  God 
of  Jacob  a  house;  for  'He  will  suddenly 
come  to  His  temple,'  and  reign  in 
Mount  Zion,  and  in  Jerusalem,  and' 
before  His  ancients  gloriously." 

Mlando  Pratt, 


THE    BIBLE. 


There  are  three  grand  fundamental 
propositions  which  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  our  Biblical  research  and 
Christian  faith.    They  are: 

1.  A  world  to  be  redeemed; 

2.  A  redeemer; 

3.  The  plan  and  powers  of  the  redemp- 
tion. 

The  facts  that  fully  affirm  the  Arst  pro- 
position are  found  in  the  Old  Testament; 
those  that  establish  .the  second,  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  those  that  fully  de- 
velop the  third,  in  the  consummation  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times, 
as  predicted  by  the  prophets,  and  will 
furnish  material  for  another  testament  far 
more  elaborate  and  important  than 
either  of  those  we  now  have. 

The  plan  arranged  through  which  these 
powers  of  redemption  may  be  made 
available  is  the  most  important  within 
the  scope  of  man's  comprehension,  and 
may  not  be  overlooked.  It  simply  con- 
sists of  two  baptisms,  with  accompanying 
conditions.  The  first  baptism,  by  water, 
is  for  the  cleansing  of  the  being,  or  the 
washing  away  of  sin;  the  second  baptism, 
which  is  by  fire,  is  to  consume  everything 
that  is  corruptible,  whether  it  be  of  -man 
or  the  earth  on  which  he  dwells.  The 
first  is  an  outward  evidence  of  repent- 
ance, that  man  is  dead  to  sin  and  has 
come  forth  to  a  new  life;  being  buried  in 
water,  and  brought  forth  out  of  it  as 
typical  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 
This  being  his  entrance  upon  spiritual 
life  under  divine  favor,  he    has  now  to 


prepare  himself  for  the  day  of  burning, 
which  is  irrevocably  attadied  to  the  last 
dispensation  of  God  to  man.  It  is  written 
that  a  day  will  come  that  shall  bum  as  an 
oven,  and  all  the  proud,  and  all  they  that 
do  wickedly,  shall  in  that  day  be  so 
thoroughly  consumed,  that  there  shall 
not  be  left  either  root  or  branch  to  them; 
while  even  the  elements  shall  melt  with 
fervent  heat,  consuming  all  that  is  cor- 
ruptible and  leaving  that  only  which  may 
dwell  with  God  in  everlasting  burnings. 

Man  once  in  possession  of  the  fulness 
of  those  powers  of  redemption  prepared 
for  him  by  his  Redeemer,  is  beyond  all 
power  that  can  consume  or  destroy.  The 
elements  are  as  fully  at  his  commands  as 
the  spirits  of  evil  that  dwell  in  them.  He 
becomes  the  possessor  of  all  power,  both 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Such  is  the 
Bible  promise  and  such  the  Christian's 
hope; 

The  earth  itself  has  had  its  baptism  ot 
water,  and  will  not  escape  that  of  fire. 
There  will  be  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth,  a  dwelling-place  of  righteousness; 
indeed,  all  things  shall  become  new. 
The  new  earth,  like  a  sea  of  glass,  so 
pure  and  transparent,  will  become  a  suit- 
able home  for  the  resurrected,  immortal, 
and  celestialized  beings  who  are  to  dwell 
upon  it,  and  will  pass  to  its  sphere  in  the 
midst  of  those  glorified  worlds  which  no 
longer  depend  upon  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  for  their  light,  but  have  the  glory  of 
the  Redeemer  for  the  light  thereof,  which 
is  above  the  brightness  of  the  noon-day 
sun. 
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The  Bible,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  pro- 
phetic to  the  end  of  time.  The  inspira- 
tion we  are  able  to  derive  from  it,  opens 
to  the  mind  visions  of  fearful  import,  as 
well  as  of  glorious  happenings.  No  Bible 
believer  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  its 
predictions  of  the  future.  Many  men 
have  spoken  as  they  have  been  moved 
upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  every 
word  of  God  thus  spolcen,  is  not  only  a 
sure  word  of  prophecy,  but  every  word 
must  be  fulfilled  that  has  reference  to 
man,  or  the  earth  on  which  he  dwells. 
The  powers  of  redemption  are  applicable 
to  all;  to  the  restitution  of  all  things. 
The  decree  has  gone  forth  from  the  early 
ages  of  time,  that  the  seventh  thousand 
year  or  era  of  the  earth's  duration  shall 
be  one  of  peace  and  rest,  free  from  the 
bondage  x>f  sin  and  death.  That  period 
may  be  near  to  our  doors;  indeed,  the 
signs  that  were  to  precede  its  advent  are? 
already  appearing;  and,  as  predicted,  the 
angels  from  heaven  have  declared  the 
hour  of  God's  judgment  has  come.  Even 
now  the  all-important  question  is,  who 
is  prepared  to  meet  Him?  who  is  pre- 
pared for  judgment  upon  his  life,  by  Him 
who  knows  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
men's  hearts? 

Many  and  unreasonable  have  been  the 
attempts  made  to  throw  discredit  upon 
the  Bible  and  bring  it  into  disrepute.  Its 
authenticity  has  been  questioned;  its 
data  of  historical  events  have  been 
denied  ;  the  character  of  its  authors 
made  to  appear  questionable :  and  its 
would-be  defamers  have  condescended 
to  array  words  and  phraseologies  as  of 
ignorant  origin  and  emanations  of  low 
and  vulgar  minds.  Science  has  been  de- 
clared as  opposed  to  its  very  fundamental 
propositions  of  earth's  creation  and  dura- 
tion, and  of  all  its  consequent  logical 
deductions;  and  even  the  consistency  of 
redemption  by  atonement,  on  the  Bible 
plan,  has  been  denied  as  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  a  God  of  justice  and  mercy. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  its  true 
defenders  have  been  successful  in  resist- 
ing every  assault,  until  now,  the  day  in 
which  we  live,  it  is  a  reproach  to  intelli- 
gent minds  to  be  arrayed  against  its 
sacred  history. 


Those  truths  directly  affecting  the  hap- 
piness and  salvation  of  man,  are  ail 
capable  of  demonstration  by  him.  He 
may  acquire  that  personal  knowledge  of 
his  relation  to  the  present,  the  future, 
and  his  God,  as  well  as  to  all  truth  of 
divine  import,  that  will  place  him  beyond 
the  reach  of  unbelief,  and  enable  him  to 
say  in  truth,  as  others,  of  Bible  fame, 
have  said,  **I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth;"  thus  adding  to  the  accumulated 
testimony  of  that  innumerable  throng 
which  shall  surround  the  throne  of  God, 
when  rewards  and  punishments,  there 
determined,  shall  indicate  the  future  con- 
dition of  every  soul  of  man. 

If  He  who  created  the  earth,  and  who 
created  man  in  His  own  image  and  like- 
ness, with  all  the  attributes  and  charac- 
teristics of  his  Maker,  has  done  so  without 
any  intention  of  conununicating  to  him 
the  nature  of  his  being,  and  the  purpose 
of  his  creation,  then  the  entire  work,  so 
far  as  man  is  concerned,  must  be  entirely 
void  of  result,  and  the  whole  scheme 
only  an  exhibition  of  the  most  consum- 
mate folly.  If  He  has  spoken  at  sundry 
times  and  in  divers  places,  and  made 
known  to  man  the  object  of  his  being, 
the  law  of  his  creation,  and  his  future 
destiny,  the  facts  of  these  communica- 
tions are  certainly  found  in  the  Bible,  as 
the  acknowledged  record  of  His  dealings 
and  revelations;  and  every  man  in  every 
place  should  know  what  these  facts  are. 

If  divine  truths  are  not  as  susceptible 
of  demonstration  as  are  mathematical 
problems,  then  the  intelligence  of  man  is 
greater  than  that  of  God  ;  the  human 
mind  greater  than  the  divine  mind,  and 
the  sciences  of  earth  superior  to  the  in- 
telligence of  heaven. 

Bible  precepts  are  adapted  to  the 
wants,  conditions,  and  the  development 
of  man  from  childhood  to  old  age. 

The  Bible  is  salutory  of  peace  and 
good  will  to  all  men  everywhere; 

Its  sanctity  as  the  word  of  God  is  pro- 
verbial in  all  lands; 

It  is  like  an  iron  rod  to  which  one  may 
safely  cling  in  life's  darkest  hour; 

Its  mission  is  to  take  man  from  his  low 
condition  and  place  him  among  the  celes- 
tial ones  on  high; 
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It  offers  more  than  man  can  ask,  as  a 
reward  for  implicit  confidence  in  its 
truths. 

The  Bible  is  like  God,  in  that  it  con- 
templates t\\^  future  with  the  same  cer- 
tainty that  it  has  recorded  the  past,  or 
recognizes  the  present. 

It  imparts  prophetic  vision  that  enables 
the  eye  to  look  beyond  the  bounds  of 
time,  and  gaze  upon  eternal  realities. 

In  view  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived,  I 
would  most  earnestly  advise  Bible  read- 
ing by  all  classes.  It  is  a  trusty  guide  in 
the  journey  of  life.  Its  social  and  moral 
teachings  are  most  sublime,  and  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  develop  and  purify 
both  the  moral  and  spiritual  of  humanity. 
Its  demand  of  "Love  to  God,"  and 
**love  to  fellow-man,"  we  can  well  afford 
to  pay,  and  be  the  richer  the  more  we 
give.  Love  works  no  ill;  it  may  grow  to 
Deity  itself,  and  find  its  counterpart 
among  the  glorified  of  worlds.  If  man 
will  only  put  the  mantle  on,  he  will  ever 
find  it  one  of  charity;  the  first  of  all  the 
virtues  known— the  garment  of  the  Gods. 

Of  all  people,  the  Saints  of  Latter-days 
are  the  most  directly  interested,  and 
should  be  most  familiar  with  the  Bible 
and  its  assurances.  Every  child  of  the 
age  of  twelve  years  should  so  compre- 
hend its  text  as  to  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  lives  of  self  or  others  are  in 
conformity  with  it.  It  tells  us  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  in  that  day  no  one  shall  feel  proud 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  Bible,  as  the  word 
leading  to  the  knowledge  of  God — Eter- 
nal Life.  S,   IV,  Richards, 


,  LIFE  IN  CALIFORNIA  IN  '49. 

Life  in  California  was  at  that  time  a 
wild  romance.  No  words  can  describe 
the  scenes  that  were  enacted  during  that 
chaotic  period.  Outlaws  and  professional 
gamblers  opened  saloons  by  the  score  at 
every  point  where  men  gathered.  Money 
was  scattered  everywhere  as  if  by  the 
wind.  Miners  who  had  realized  fortunes 
in  a  few  days  came  down  to  Stockton, 
Sacramento  and  San  Francisco,  to  squan- 
der them  in  a  night  at  the  gambling 
tables.  Scarcely  a  woman  was  anywhere 
seen.    All  restraining  influences  of  society 


were  absent,  and  I  cannot  find  an  expres- 
sion better  suited  in  the  case  than  "Pan- 
demonium on  a  frolic." 

This  rough  life  was  not  without  its 
touches  of  sentiment.  One  day  the  town 
was  electrified  by  the  rumor  that  an  in- 
voice of  woman's  bonnets  had  arrived, 
and  could  be  seen  at  one  of  the  stores. 
The  excitement  was  intense,  and  there 
was  a  rush  fi-om  every  direction  to  get 
a  realistic  view  of  even  so  insignificant  a 
substitute  for  female  society.  I  do  not 
overstate  the  truth  in  saying  that  the 
thoughts  of  home  that  were  awakened  in 
the  breasts  of  the  rude-looking  men  at 
the  sight  of  those  bonnets,  started  tears 
from  their  eyes  which  the  worst  forms  of 
privation  had  failed  to  moisten. 

The  Christian  missionary  was  already 
on  the  ground,  and  had  managed  to  find 
a  place  where  he  could  preach  on  Sun- 
day. One  of  the  first  men  who  arrived 
with  his  family  came  to  one  of  these 
meetings  attended  by  his  wife  and  baby. 
Durmg  the  sermon  it  chanced  that  the 
baby  cried  and  the  mother  was  about  to 
withdraw,  when  the  preacher  addressed 
her  thus:  "My  good  woman,  I  beg  you 
to  remain;  the  innocent  sound  of  that 
infant's  voice  is  more  eloquent  than  any 
words  I  can  command.  It  speaks  to  the 
hearts  of  men  whose  wives  and  children 
are  far  away,  looking  and  praying  for  a 
safe  retym  to  their  own  loved  ones  at 
home."  Never  shall  I  forget  the  sobs  and 
tears  which  those  words  evoked  through- 
out that  rough  assembly.  That  infant's 
cry  seemed  to  them  the  music  of  angels. 

With  those  who  made  San  Francisco 
their  temporary  abode,  gambling  ap- 
peared to  be  the  chief  occupation,  and 
Spanish  monte  the  favorite  game.  One 
house  fronting  on  the  plaza,  a  two -story 
frame  building  called  the  Parker  House, 
rented  for  |i2o,ooo  per  annum,  the  rental 
being  paid  mostly  by  gamblers.  A  single 
store  of  small  dimensions,  and  made  of 
rough  boards,  rented  for  I3000  a  month. 
A  canvas  tent  used  as  a  gambling-saloon, 
rented  for  $40,000  per  annum.  Money 
was  loaned  on  good  security  at  fifteen 
per  cent,  a  month,  and  out  of  the  loan  the 
borrowers  made  fortunes  in  real  estate 
operations. — Century. 
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Some  vrritcr,  in  our  busy  world  of  books, 

With  literary  prestige  bristling  o'er, 

Has  made  a  man,  in  reading  o'er  his  traits, 

A  dual  being;  having  one  set  mood 

In  which  he  meets  the  world  and  fellow-man; 

Another,  known  to  none  except  himself. 

And  Him  from  whom  not  e'en  his  thoughts  are 

hid. 
From  me  fiu-  be  it  to  eschew  his  thought; 
Or  seek  upon  its  broken  pedestal, 
In  manner  Phoenix-like,  to  rear  anew, 
Prom  ashes  of  the  old.  a  figure-head. 
And  yet.  from  out  the  i>ath  so  plainly  laid 
T'd  fain  digress,  and  speak  of  one  I  know, 
As  fair  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
for  if  the  average  man  of  mind  and  mold, 
fie  represented  full  in  dual  form. 
My  hero  shall  in  measure  doubled  be. 

1. 
A  sunny  smile,  tho'  skies  are  gray; 

A  cheery  laugh,  tho'  days  are  dreary; 
A  jest  for  one  who  is  not  gay, 

A  helping  hand  to  him  that's  weary. 

A  pleasant  voice  to  tell  old  tales. 

Or  read  from  books  some  sweet  love-story; 
Or,  haply,  as  the  daylight  pales, 

Discourse  of  ancient  days  of  glory. 

hance  the  future  is  the  theme — 
bd  plans  are  laid,  with  castles  airy; 
He  would  be  great— that  is  his  dream 
And  earnest  thought,  tho'  voice  be  merry. 
II. 
Midnight  hour  approaches; 

Embers  glimmer  low; 
Heaven's  starry  lanterns, 

Glisten  o'er  the  snow. 
Forth  we'll  sally,  peeping 
Thro'  the  window-blind, 
At  my  hero,  keeping 
Quiet,  lest  he  mind. 

Stem,  you'd  almost  call  him. 

Looking  on  him  now; 
For  the  smile  has  vanished, 

Low'ring  is  his  brow. 
But  when  wrong  is  righted; 

From  error,  truth  evolved; 
Light  'mid  darkness  sighted. 

And  the  problem  solved— 

Mark  the  brow  serenely 

Earnest,  thoughtful,  wise; 
Mark  the  vivid  action 

Of  the  beaming  eyes. 
From  the  printed  pages, 

As  he  scans  them  through. 
Wisdom  of  the  ages 

Opens  to  his  view. 


Hail  to  the  cheery  social  hour ! 
Care  and  sadness  in  vain  may  glower; 
Hearts  leap  light  at  the  gladsome  call 
And  his  the  lightest  of  them  all. 

The  air  is  thick  with  the  lightning  gleams 
Of  jest,  and  banter  and  wisdom's  beams ! 
Scold,  threaten,  appeal  to  his  ch rivalry. 
He  answers  with  heartless  mimicry. 

Dodge  as  you  may  his  keen-edged  wit, 
Lunge  or  parry,  you'll  own  you're  hit. 
Forward,  march,  or  quick  retreat, 
Lower  your  guns,  and  own  defeat ! 


A  sick  and  suffering  stranger; 

A  dimly  lighted  room; 
A  moan  of  pain  and  anguish 

Upstealing  thro'  the  gloom; 
A  call  for  heavenly  succor. 

Thro'  one  endowed  with  power; 
By  blessings  of  the  priesthood, 

That  priceless  heavenly  dower. 

A  strong  and  hopeful  brother; 

A  tender  heart  and  true, 
With  sympathy  o'erflowing 

For  old  friends  or  for  new. 
A  faith  that  does  not  falter, 

Tho*  death  be  standing  by;  • 
A  power  to  bid  him  vanish, 

And  bring  good  angels  nigh. 

A  voice  that  whispers  comfort. 

And  bids  faith  bud  anew; 
That  strengthens  fialfring  courage. 

And  sweet  hope  brings  to  view; 
Leaving  the  torn  mind  tranquil; 

The  sad  heart  mild  and  calm; 
The  spirit  freed  from  terror. 

By  Cuth's  great  healing  balm. 


Philosophers  oft'  tell  us' 
That  all  we  ever  know. 

Is  gained  by  vivid  contrast 
Of  things  we  meet  below. 

For  if  we  knew  not  darkness. 

How  could  we  publish  light; 
Or  if  we  met  not  dullness 

Appreciate  the  bright ! 

So  I  have  traced  my  hero. 

In  various  humors  dres't; 
And,  curious,  'wait  your  verdict, 

Which  mood  you  like  the  best. 


Cactus 
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THE  CONFERENCE. 

The  annual  conference  of  the  Young 
Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  held  May  31st 
and  June  ist,  was  a  spiritual  feast.  Never 
has  there  been  exhibited  more  of  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  than  at  the  series  of 
meetings  just  concluded;  and  no  one  can 
truly  say  that  the  time  spent  in  coming 
together  has  been  lost.  Throughout  the 
whole  programme  of  exercises  the  spirit 
of  progress  was  exhibited,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  young  brethren  who  supplied  the 
lectures  were  earnest  and  strong,  and 
were  much  enjoyed.  The  words 
of  the  General  Superintendent  and 
his  Assistants  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  congregations.  President 
Woodruff,  though  quite  unwell,  could 
not  rest  without  being  present  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  youth  of  Zion,  in 
whom  he  showed  great  interest.  The 
lecture  by  Brother  Thatcher  was  power- 
ful and  eloquent,  and  found  an  echo  in 
every  heart,  while  the  letter  from  Brother 
Joseph  F.  Smith  was  full  of  love  and 
charity,  wise  advice,  kind  encouragement, 
and  breathed  a  sweet  hope  to  all  the 
Saints.  More  than  all  this,  their  words 
bore  the  impress  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  and  satisfied  the  people  that 
the  brethren  of  the  superintendency  fully 
realize  the  great  responsibility  placed 
upon  them. 

The  calling  of  twenty-nine  young  men 
as  missionaries  was  an  important  incident 
and  met  the  approval  of  the  people.  It 
only  remains  for  them  to  begin  their  work 
and  great  results  will  surely  follow. 
When  this  labor  begins  every  member  of 
the  Associations,  and  especially  the  offi- 
cers, should  aid  the  brethren  in  their 
arduous  labors,  by  conveying  them'  to 
and  from  meetings,  by  inviting  them  to 
their  homes,  being  hospitable  in  every 
way,  and  making  their  missions  as  pleas- 
ant as  possible. 


The  statistical  report  shows  an  increase 
in  the  membership  over  last  year,  which, 
in  view  of  the  interruptions  during  the 
winter,  caused  by  political  and  other 
meetings,  is  flattering  indeed.  Libraries 
are  increasing  in  numbers  and  value;  the 
number  of  young  men  not  enrolled  is 
growing  less;  the  progressive  programmes 
are  more  faithfully  adhered  to;  the  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A.  books  are  being  read  and  be- 
coming popular,  and  altogether  the 
showing  is  encouraging. 

The  excellence  of  the  musical  exercises 
during  the  meetings  was  noticeable,  and 
the  culmination  in  the  great  musical  con- 
test of  Monday  night,  was  an  appropriate 
ending  to  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
conferences  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  yet  held. 

*Tericles  and  the  Golden  Age  of  Ath- 
ens," a  late  work  from  the  house  of  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons  is  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  literature.  The  work  belongs  to 
"Heroes  of  the  Nations"  series,  and  is  a 
sketch  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  Editor  of  the 
series.  It  is  fascinating  in  interest  and 
elegant  in  diction,  chaining  the  attention  to 
the  end,  and  showing  the  author  to^ 
complete  master  of  his  subject 

The  house  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  has 
just  issued  a  popular  edition  of  "Ameri- 
Literature,  1607-1885,"  by  Charles  F. 
Richardson.  It  traces  the  development 
of  American  thought  during  the  time 
named,  and  closes  with  an  article  on 
American  Poetry  and  Fiction. 

Brother  Edmund  Richardson  has  just 
published  a  little  book  containing  his 
poetical  writing^.  The  volume,  which 
particularly  appeals  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  is  dedicated  to  the  "honest  in 
heart,"  and  is  the  author's  way  of  con- 
veying "some  principles  of  morality  in  an 
attractive  form." 


Leo  Haefeli,  the  author  of  two  volumes 
of  "As  You  Like  it,"  is  preparing  a  third 
volume,  the  principal  feature  of  which 
will  be  a  study  on  "Nihilism."  Other 
articles,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  will 
form  a  publication  which  cannot  £ail  to 
be  interesting  and  instructive. 
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As  soon  as  the  bodies  of  Joseph  and 
Hyrutn  were  entombed  the  question 
arose,  'What  will  the  Latter-day  Saints 
do  without  their  Prophet?"  Our  ene- 
mies had  concluded  that  without  the 
Prophet  Joseph  Smith  the  Churcl)  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  could 
not  exist;  but  in  this  they  and  the  world 
were  mistaken,  for  as  I  have  before 
stated,  for  months  previous  to  his  death, 
the  Prophet  had  been  engag^ed  with  the 
Twelve  instructing  them  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  building  up  of  the  king- 
dom of  God;  and  all  had  been  done  that 
could  have  been  done,  had  he  known 
of  his  approaching  death.  The  con- 
sequence was,  as  soon  as  President 
Young  and  the  brethren  connected  with 
him  in  the  Quorum  of  the  Twelve,  returned 
from  the  States,  where  they  had  been  on 
missions,  a  conference  was  called.  Thou- 
sands of  the  Saints  were  in  attendance. 
Brother  Sidney  Rigdon  had  previously 
been  holding  a  few  meetings  privately, 
with  a  few  of  his  brethren  and  friends, 
advocating  his  right  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Church.  President  Brigham  Young 
was  at  this  time  President  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  called  upon  Brother  Rigdon 
to  speak,  which  he  did  for  three  hours, 
saying  a  great  deal  about  his  authority, 
and  having  been  coimselor  to  the 
Prophet.  After  this  President  Young 
stated  he  had  listened  to  all  that  had 
been  said  by  the  speaker.  He  was  very 
sorry  that  anything  should  have  been  said 
or  thought  of  about  who  should  be  the 
leader  or  guardian  of  the  Church  in  the 
future.  For  his  part,  and  he  felt  as  did 
his  brethren  the  Twelve,  he  thought  they 
should  mourn  a  while  for  the  departed 
Prophet,  and  his  brother,  Hyrum,  and 
humble  themselves  before  the  Lord.  But 
as  the  subject  had  been  broached  and  the 
people  would  be  anxious  to  know  some- 
thing about  those  who  would  lead,  he 
said  in  a  loud  voice:  "I  will  tell  you  who 
your  leaders  or  guardians  will  be — The 
Twelve!  I  at  their  head!**  This  was 
with  a  voice  like  the  voice  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph.  I  thought  it  was  his,  and  so  did 
the  thousands  who  heard  it  This  was 
very  satisfactory  to  the  people,   and  a 


vote  was  taken  to  sustain  the  Twelve  in 
their  oftke,  which,  with  a  few  dissenting 
voices,  was  passed.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  organization  of  the 
Church  continued  under  theU*  direc- 
tion. The  Temple  was  to  be  finished  as 
soon  Ss  possible,  that  the  people  might 
receive  their  endowments. 

This  was  quite  a  surprise  to  the  outside 
people,  who  thought  that  Mormonism 
would  soon  die  after  the  death  of  its  Pro- 
phet. Others  were  surprised  we  did  not 
take  the  law  in  our  own  hands  and  kill  or 
destroy,  by  way  of  revenge.  But  we  left 
this  in  the  Lord*s  hands,  while  we  were 
contented  to  obey  counsel. 

For  a  while  everything  seemed  to  move 
along  quietly;  our  enemies  had  little  to 
say  about  us,  and  the  Saints  were  busy 
cultivatmg  their  farms,  making  new  ones, 
building  houses,  and  working  upon  the 
Temple,  the  walls  of  which  were  rising 
rapidly.  Everything  indicated  we  would 
have  a  peaceful  time,  but  all  who  relied 
much  upon  this  soon  realized  ^heir  mis- 
take, for  again  the  papers  commenced  to 
publish  all  manner  of  lies  about  what  our 
leaders  were  doing;  finding  fault  with 
us  for  all  voting  for  one  man,  or  set  of 
men  at  our  elections,  and  a  great  many 
ridiculous  things  that  were  false.  Mobs 
again  commenced  to  rob  and  plunder  our 
outer  settlements.  During  the  fall  of 
1845  ^c  Twelve  concluded  to  sell  out 
their  possessions,  and  go  somewhere 
where  we  might  dwell  in  peace  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  mobs.  A  conference  was 
held  on  the  sixth  of  October,,  in  the 
Temple,  and  these  things  presented  to 
the  people.  President  Young  said  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Latter-day  Saints  to 
get  justice  done  them  in  any  of  the  courts 
of  this  State,  for  their  losses;  that  **in  con- 
sulting with  the  authorities  and  officers 
of  the  State,  they  promise  they  will 
assist  us  to  sell  out  our  property  if  we 
will  leave  the  country.  We  shall  take  a 
vote  to  know  your  minds  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  will  give  you  mine.  It  is  to  leave. 
And  I  will  promise  this  people,  that  if 
they  will  leave  in  the  spring  and  take  our 
counsel,  we  will  take  you  to  a  country 
where  you  will  be  better  off  in  five  years 
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than  you  are  to-day.  I  promise  you  this 
in  the  name  of  Israel's  God.**  The 
people  believed  it.  The  vote  w^  called 
for,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child 
voted  to  leave.  This  was  a  gteaX  mani- 
festation of  the  faith  the  people  had  in  their 
leaders.  **Surely/*  I  thoujjht,  **this  is  a 
strange  |>eople,  many  of  whom  have  been 
driven  from  their  homes  time  and  time 
again,  and  have  but  just  got  comfortably 
situated,  with  hundreds  of  others,  who 
have  built  cities  and  towns,  opened  up 
farms  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  willing  to  leave  them  and 
go  they  know  not  where,  only  as  their 
leader  said,  *to  a  country  where  they 
will  be  better  off.*" 

I  could  not  help  but  think  of  the 
people's  position,  and  our  leader's  prom- 
ise. Many  hundreds  were  in  good 
houses,  with  large  farms;  these  they  were 
about  to  leave,  with  a  promise  to  be 
better  off  in  five  years.  It  needed  some- 
thing more,  my  dear  readers,  than  the 
"say  so**  of  a  natural  man  to  get  us  to 
believe  it,  for  at  the  least  calculation  we 
would  be  one  year  in  reaching  the  place. 
We  had  more  than  man's  word,  for  with 
that  saying  came  the  spirit  of  phophecy 
that  bore  testimony  to  our  spirits  that  it 
was  God*s  truth.  And  so  we  proved  it 
to  be,  for  we  were  belter  off  in  five  years 
than  when  we  left  Companies  were 
immediately  organized  to  build  wagons, 
cut  timber,  etc.  The  Temple  was  so  near- 
ly finished  that  the  Saints  commenced, 
in  the  winter,  to  receive  endowments.  I 
worked  in  it  myself  for  several  weeks, 
and  on  January  12th,  1846,  I  received 
my  endowments.  During  the  winter  the 
Saints  in  the  settlements,  a  few  miles  from 
the  city,  were  visited  by  mobs,  robbed  of 
their  cattle,  and  their  houses  oftentimes 
burned.  This  continued  most  of  the  time 
until  the  people  commenced  to  leave. 
The  authorities  of  the  State  had  promised 
to  protect  the  Saints,  and  do  all  in  their 
power  to  procure  them  customers  for 
their  property;  but  instead  of  doing  this, 
it  seemed  that  they  were  aiding  our 
enemies  in  mobbing  us  and  destroy- 
ing our  property.  Notwithstanding  all 
this  persecution  the  Saints  continued  to 
prepare  for  the  move.    On  the  fourth  of 


February  the  first  company  left  the  dty 
for  the  journey  west  I  belonged  to 
Captain  Charles  Shumways*  company  01 
fifty.  Companies  were  organized  in 
hundreds,  fifties,  and  tens ;  and  we  had 
captains  of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties, 
and  .captains  of  tens.  The  captam  over 
the  hundred  had  charge  of  the  hundred; 
the  captain  of  fifty  had  charge  of  the  fifty; 
and  the  captain  of  ten,  of  the  ten.  This 
gave  us  eight  captains  over  each  one 
hundred  teams,  wagons,  and  men  with 
their  families,  all  of  whom  were  subject 
to  the  captain  of  the  hundred,  and  he 
subject  to  the  one  who  had  charge  of  the 
whole  camp.  I  have  not  forgotten  my 
feelings,  when  crossing  the  Mississippi 
River  on  a  raft  with  four  wagons  and 
several  fomilies,  on  seeing  men,  women, 
and  children  forsake  the  homes  they  had 
reared,  through  streams  of  persecution, 
and  leave  the  bones  of  their  martyred 
prophet  and  patriarch  to  be  trampled 
upon  by  their  murderers;  and  all  this  on 
account  of  their  faith— a  faith  that  all  the 
Saints  of  God  had  ever  believed  in,  from 
Adam  to  Jesus  Christ. 

We  camped  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
that  night ;  about  one  hundred  wagons 
and  three  hundred  souls.  The  next 
morning  we  moved  on  a  few  miles 
and  camped  on  Sugar  Creek,  where  we 
found  good  water,  and  plenty  of  timber 
to  break  off  the  cold  winds.  The  weather 
at  this  time  was  very  mild  and  pleasant, 
and  we  all  hoped  to  have  an  early  spring. 
It  was  requested  that  none  should 
leave  the  city  without  having  one  year's 
provisions  with  them.  We  remained  at 
this  place  three  weeks,  and  during  this 
time  we  had  very  cold  weather,  so  much 
so,  that  a  few  days  after  we  crossed  the 
river  it  froze  over,  and  most  of  the  com- 
panies, wagons  and  families,  crossed  on 
the  ice.  Fancy,  my  readers,  if  you  can, 
our  position.  But  a  few  days  before  we 
were  in  comfortable  houses,  with  plenty 
of  fuel  and  food;  now  in  a  forest,  with- 
out homes,  with  nothing  but  tents  and 
wagon  covers  to  protect  us  from  the 
storms.  Our  cattle  and  horses  were 
chained  to  wagons  and  trees,  without 
any  shelter  but  the  trees.  They  had  been 
in  comfortable  sheds  and  in  good  stables. 
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with  plenty  to  eat,  and  they  could  be 
heard  bellowing  and  neighing,  asking  to 
be  removed  to  better  quarters.  I  can 
assure  you  if  ypu  could  have  seen  us 
getting  up  out  of  our  tents  or  wagons  in 
the  morning,  you  would  have  pitied  us. 
Instead  of  slipping  into  a  warm,  carpeted 
room,  with  a  fire,  we  stepped  into  a  foot 
or  eighteen  inches  of  snow,  with  every- 
thing around  us  frozen,  and  no  fire. 
After  sweeping  a  place  and  making  a  fire, 


our  sisters  would  commence  to  prepare 
our  meal.  But  if  you  had  visited  us,  you 
would  have  found  us  doing  all  this  with- 
out a  murmur.  The  Lord  was  with  us, 
and  His  Spirit  was  upon  us,  and  instead 
of  crying  or  mourning-  for  what  we  had 
left,  we  felt  to  rejoice  that  we  were  per- 
mitted to  leave  our  city,  our  temple,  and 
our  dead  in  peace. 


Let  thy  vices  die  before  thee. 


AN    ENGINCER'S    TRIBULATIONS. 


It  may  interest  some  of  the  many 
readers  of  The  Contributor  to  know 
something  of  a  surveyor's  life,  and  the 
many  tribulations  they  may  expect  to 
meet  in  adopting  the  profession  of  a 
surveyor  or  a  dvil  engineer.  In  this  con- 
nection I  do  not  refer  to  city  surveyors 
or  engineers.  Their  work,  so  to  speak, 
is  gilt-edged.  Right  at  home,  their 
work  does  not  compel  them  to  face  the 
ibrious  snowstorm,  the  drenching  rain, 
tha  camping  in  the  snow  or  in  the  mud, 
which  is  worse,  nor  to  suffer  the  intense 
thirst  often  encountered  in  his  desert 
work.  He  does  not  toil  painfully  and 
slowly  up  the  precipitous  mountain  side 
for  a  mile  at  a  time,  at  the  constant  risk 
of  his  life,  perhaps,  and  then  find,  on 
reaching  what  he  fondly  supposed  to  be 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  that  he  was 
mistaken — that  a  higher  ridge  is  still  in 
advance,  with  a  steep,  rocky  canon  before 
him,  apparently  a  mile  deep,  which  he 
must  at  once  descend,  and  then  climb 
^;ain,  and  after  hours  of  toil  and  danger 
find  himself  but  very  little  advanced  upon 
his  line  of  survey.  Any  surveyor  of  ex- 
perience will  at  once  recognize  the 
picture,  and  recall  the  unspeakable  dis- 
may it  then  caused  him.  The  city  engineer 
may  at  almost  any  hour  get  a  drink  of 
cold  water,  something  to  eat,  or  shelter 
from  a  storm,  and, at  night,  rest  in  his  own 
comfortable  home. 

I  give  a  few  bits  of  my  own  experiences 
as  an  engineer,  not  to  make  one  suppose 
min^  to  have  been  exceptionally  hard, 
but  that  new  beginners  in  the  profession 


may  know  what  they  too  may  possibly 
meet  The  surveyor  goes  on  in  advance 
of  civilization.  He  traverses  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  deserts,  as  the  foremost 
drop  of  spray  of  the  advancing  tide,  as  it 
encroaches  upon  the  shore.  And  so  his 
work,  of  necessity,  carries  him  away  fi-om 
the  comforts  of  home. 

No  one  can  better  appreciate  the  de- 
lights of  home,  wife,  and  friends  than 
the  surveyor,  just  returned  from  a  three 
months'  absence  in  the  wilderness.  Many 
a  time  has  the  writer  and  his  party  re- 
turned from  such  an  expedition — not 
**fat,  rugged,  and  saucy,"  but  just  the 
opposite — a  miniature  copy  of  Falstaff  *s 
regiment  of  ragamuffins.  All  ragged; 
some  with  shoes  (or  their  small  remnant) 
fastened  together  with  bits  of  wire;  others 
with  no  shoes  at  all,  their  wounded  feet 
protected  by  pieces  of  cloth  cut  from 
their  clothing,  and  bound  upon  their  feet 
by  strings  or  thongs  of  raw  hide.  And 
as  he  nears  his  home  each  man  emphat- 
ically declares  he  will  never — ^no,  never — . 
be  such  a  fool  again,  nor  take  another 
such  a  jaunt.  **No,  sir,"  say  all,  **you 
bet  I  don't  go  out  again— not  if  I  know 
myself"  But  it  seems  we  dorCt  know 
ourselves,  for  in  a  month  or  two  you  may 
see  that  same  set  of  boys  start  out  again 
on  just  such  another  expedition  of  hard- 
ship and  danger  as  that  which  they  lately 
voVed  never  to  repeat. 

There  is  a  species  of  fascination  in  such 
a  life,  and  so  long  as  men  have  something 
to  eat  and  shoes  to  their  feet,  they  can 
stand  almost  anything.    But  sometimes 
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provisions  become  scarce.    On  one  occa- 
sion I  was  making  a  United  States  land 
survey  in  the  heart  of  the  Wasatch  range, 
and  our  meat  gave  out  and  nearly  every- 
thing else.    One  day  one  of  the  boys 
killed    a    porcupine,    and    being    very 
hungry  we  determined  to  eat  it.    So  it 
was    cooked,   and   each    man    valiantly 
helped  himself,  saying,  as  he  did  so,  "its 
first  class,  just  as  good  as  any  meat  I 
ever  ate."     But  I  noticed  that  a  very 
small  piece  was  sufficient  for  each  one, 
and  that  what  usually  would  be  but  a 
day's  supply  seemed  good  for  a  week  at 
least,  until  finally  we  threw  it  away.    In 
truth,  the  meat  seemed  as  good  as  any 
other,  but  imagination,  no  doubt,  made 
all  the  difference.    At  length  we  found  a 
man  with  a  flock  of  several  thousand 
sheep.    He  had  a  light  covered  wagon 
to  live  in,  and  had  as  companions  five 
shepherd  dogs.    He  remained  a  few  days 
in  a  place,  until  grass  became  scarce, 
then   moved   a  few  miles,  living   from 
spring  until  the  next  winter  all  alone. 
"Don't  you  get  lonesome,*'  said  I.    **Oh, 
no,"  answered  he,  apparently  surprised 
at   my   question,    "there's    the    dogs! 
They're  good  company."    Seeing  a  look 
of  surprise,  he  continued,  "Why,  the  dogs 
are  good  company.    They  can't  talk,  but 
they  understand  every  word  I  say,  and  I 
understand  them.  I'll  show  you, ' '  said  he. 
The  sheep  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  scattered  and  grazing.    Said  he, 
in  an  ordinary  tone  of  voice,  and  not 
speaking  to  any  particular  one,   "John, 
I  guess  you'd  better  round  up  the  sheep. " 
Instantly  one  of  the  dogs— John,  I  pre- 
sume— darted   away  and  began  to  run 
round  and  round  outside  of  the  flock, 
gradually  bringing   them   together,  the 
other  dogs  apparently  unconcerned  and 
asleep.     "Nero,  I  guess  you'd  better  help 
John/'  said  the  man  in  the  same  even 
tone,  and  away  Nero  went  to  help  the 
other  dog.     "Charlie,  you'd  better   go 
too,"  and  away  went  Charlie;  and  so  in 
succession  went  Jack  and  Rouser.    All 
five  ran  round  and  round  the  flock,  utter- 
ing not  a  bark  nor  a  yelp — ^the  sheep 
huddling  closer  until  they  became  a  solid 
mass.     "That'll  do.    Watch  'em,"  said 
the  herdsman.     Instantly  each  dog  stop- 


ped, and  sat  facing  the  herd  at  equal 
distances  apart,  and  the  man  walked  ^ 
into  the  herd,  selected  a  fat  wether  to 
kill,  and  then  said,  "All  right,  let  them 
go,"  and  every  dog  went  to  the  wagon 
and  laid  down  to  sleep.  "Why,"  says 
the  man,  "any  one  of  those  dogs  is  worth 
more  than  two  men  to  me.  I  can  trust 
them  better  than  I  can  any  man.  I  must 
go  and  feed  them.  They  know  when 
they're  well  treated  as  well  as  anybody 
else."  This  lonely  man,  ignorant  in  many 
respects,  knew  the  secret  of  power  and 
influences,  and  I  instinctively  bowed  in 
respect  and  admiration.  And  so  we  got 
our  meat. 

But  not  always  were  we  so  fortunate. 
While  with  Thos.  B.  Morris'  party.  Union 
Pacific  enc:ineers,  locating  the  line  of 
railroad  about  two  hundred  miles  west  of 
Ogden,  we  got  out  of  provisions— had 
nothing  left  but  a  little  com  meal  and 
some  vinegar — not  a  morsel  besides. 
Our  supply  teams  had  got  delayed,  and 
we  were,  as  the  boys  put  it  "out  of 
grub."  So  we  laid  by  one  day,  and 
every  man  except  one  or  two,  went  out 
to  kill  a  few  rabbits  or  birds.  Fifteen 
men  started  out,  armed  mostly  with 
pistols,  and  after  traveling  about  twenty- 
five  or  thuty  miles  each,  in  as  many  di- 
rections, returned  at  night  to  camp  one 
by  one,  tired,  hungry,  thristy — and  empty 
handed.  Not  a  man  had  seen  a  rabbit  or 
bird,  but  each  fondly  hoped  the  others 
had.  When  I,  too,  returned  last  of  all- 
unsuccessful,  faces  looked  woe-b^^e 
indeed.  The  cook  mixed  some  com 
meal  and  water,  without  salt  even,  and 
cooked  it,  but  we  could  hardly  eat  it 
That  night  the  men — fifteen  of  them— 
were  mutinous;  they  "would'nt  stand  it!" 
They'd  have  it  out  of  Morris'  hide!" 
&c.  &c.'  Mr.  Morris  took  me  to  one  side, 
saying  "I  wish  you'd  take  this  party  and 
run  it.    I  can't  do  it" 

"Why  no,"  said  I,  "I  could'nt  do  it 
The  men  would'nt  mind  me*" 

"Oh  yes  they  would,"  said  he,  **they'd 
do  any  thing  you  say."  So  I  talked 
around  with  the  men — mosdy  from 
the  far  east,  and  tough  cases — and  grad- 
ually they  calmed  down.  •  For  a  while  it 
looked  serious.     Next  day  our  supplies 
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came,  and  with  full  stomachs  peace  again 
reigned.  I  think  It  is  Mrs..  Cady  Stanton 
who  says  to  her  sisters  that  the  way  to  a 
man's  heart  is  through  his  stomach  !  A 
base  slander  upon  the  men — but  I  fear 
it  is  very  near  the  truth. 

While  assisting  in  the  Union  Pacific 
railroad  survey  down  the  Weber  Cailon 
we  had  a  very  hard  time.  The  river  had 
overflowed  the  bottoms  on  each  side 
from  one  to  five  feet  deep,  and  to  make 
it  worse  our  survey  line  ran  through  a 
dense  growth  of  tall  willows  which  shut 
out  every  breath  of  air,  making  it  sweltering 
hot  A  pathway  about  four  feet  wide  was 
cat  through  the  willows,  and  stakes,  num- 
bered and  ddven  one  hundred  feet  apart, 
marked  the  line  of  survey.  Sometimes 
the  head  chainman,  wading  in  water 
perhaps  a  foot  deep,  would  suddenly  dis- 
appear from  sight  for  a  few  minutes,  but 
his  spluttering  "remarks'*  would  soon 
make  known  his  locality  as  he  arose 
from  the  bottom  of  some  gulch  into 
which  he  had  stepped,  its  depth  hidden 
by  the  muddiness  of  the  water.  Our 
natural  desire  to  laugh  at  his  misfortune 
was  checked  by  the  thought  that  we,  too, 
must  follow  where  he  had  led,  and  get  a 
a  similiar  ducking 

For  weeks  we  toiled  on,  through  water, 
brush  and  rocks.  One  day  our  line  ran 
along  the  precipitous  face  of  a  rock 
about  eighty  feet  above  the  roadway 
beneath  it;  but  a  narrow  ledge  a  foot 
wide,  and  extending  some  two  hundred 
feet  to  a  big  diff,  seemed  to  offer  a  suffi- 
cient pathway  to  our  fearless  chainmen, 
and  they  determined  to  try  the  danger- 
ous route.  They  climbed  to  the  ledge, 
and  slowly  proceeded  along  it,  stepping 
sideways  step  by  step,  we,  who  were  be- 
low, looking  on  with  some  anxiety,  when 
the  leader,  James  Larkins,  was  seen  to 
convulsively  clutch  the  rocks  as  he 
shouted  out,  *Tm  going  to  fall !  **  Call- 
ing out  to  him  to  "stand  still  and  not 
to  look  down,'*  and  that  I  would  go 
above  and  help  him,  I  seized  a  long  flag- 
pole and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock 
above  him.  But  how  to  help  him,  was 
not  so  clear.  The  rock,  where  I  stood, 
was  level,  but  sloped  thence  very  steeply 
0  the  brink,  where  Larkin's  head  was 


barely  visible.  It  was  so  steep  and  smooth 
I  was  afraid  to  venture  down  its  slope, 
but  was  obliged  to,  in  order  to  get  near 
enough  for  him  to  get  hold  of  the  pole. 
Luckily  a  small  bush,  a  half  an  inch  in 
diameter,  grew  in  a  crack  a  little  way 
down.  I  crawled  carefully  a  little  way 
below  it,  grasped  it  with  my  left  hand 
while  with  my  right  I  extended  to  him  the 
pole,  and  in  this  spread-eagle  style 
awaited  with  some  trepidation  the  moment 
when  he  would  try  to  pull  himself  up 
by  its  aid  over  the  brow  of  the  cliff. 
But  would  the  bush  retain  its  hold  to  the 
rock  with  a  man's  weight,  struggling 
convulsively  against  it?  And  if  it  should 
remain  firm,  could  I  retain  my  hold,  both 
to  the  bush  and  the  pole !  Before  I  could 
think  nrach  about  it,  Larkins  had  seized 
the  pole,  and  was  desperately  struggling 
upward,  bracing  his  knees  against  the 
rock  and  thus  much  increasing  the  strain 
upon  me.  It  was  a  fearful  moment.  Once 
I  felt  the  bush  loosen  a  little,  as  I 
thought,  and  my  heart  flew  into  my 
throat  with  the  awful  feeling  that  I  was 
about  to  be  dragged  over  the  clif!  to  the 
rocks  beneath— eighty  or  ninety  feet! 
But  the  bush  held,  and  in  a  moment 
Larkins  was  up  and  drawling  rapidly  to  the 
level  top  on  hands  and  knees.  We 
reached  the  flat,  and  then  both  fell,  weak 
and  limp  upon  our  faces,  and  there  lay 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  before  either 
one  dared  or  had  strength  to  move,  com- 
pletely unnerved  and  bereft  of  courage. 
Finally  descending,  we  found  the  other 
chainmen  safe  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock. 
But  for  all  such  work  in  future,  Larkins, 
hitherto  a  man  without  fear  in  such 
places,  was  utterly  ruined.  He  said  he 
would'nt  climb  any  more  rocks  like  that 
for  the  whole  Union  Pacific;  and  I,  for 
one,  did'nt  blame  him.  The  horrible 
sensation  experienced  when  the  bush 
seemed  about  to  give  way,  cannot  be 
described.  The  only  way  to  approxi- 
mate to  it  is  to  get  a  fit  of  nightmare  and 
imagine  yourself  about  to  fall  a  thousand 
feet. 

At  times  the  swollen  river  had  to  be 
crossed,  and  this  is  how  it  was  done: 
An  expert  swimmer  started  across  with 
strong   twine  in    his  teeth,    which   was 
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tied  at  the  other  end  to  a  clothes  line, 
and  that  fastened  in  turn  to  a  strong 
rope.  Reaching  the  bank,  by  his  twine 
he  first  drew  over  the  line,  and  by  its  aid 
pulled  the  rope  across.  This  was  fasten- 
ed to  trees  on  each  side,  and  served  as  a 
ferry  cable.  A  little  skiff  was  attached 
to  it  by  a  short  chain  and  pulley,  which 
held  the  boat  against  the  swift  current. 
But  in  these  endeavors  the  men  several 
times  narrowly  escaped  drowning. 
Sometimes  a  man,  after  being  carried 
down  stream  half  a  mile,  would  be  glad 
to  get  out  again  on  the  side  he  had  en- 
tered, and  then  make  his  way  back  to 
his  clothing,  naked,  scratched  and  bleed- 
ing by  the  thorns  and  brush  he  must  of 
necessity  creep  through. 

In  fording  the  river  where  it  was  only 
three  feet  deep,  in  one  place,  the  current 
was  so  swift  no  man  could  keep  his  feet 
in  it  without  help;  but  with  a  man  bpon  his 
shoulders  to  hold  him  to  the  bottom  he 
could  do  it.  But  the  less  one  has  to  do 
with  such  a  raging  torrent  the  greater  his 
prudence  and  wisdom. 

Westward  of  the  Promontory  range 
the  party  suffered  much  from  thrist,  and 
from  inflamation  of  the  eyes  and  partial 
blindness,  caused  by  the  intense  glare  of 
the  sun  upon  the  salt-incrusted  plains. 
The  only  remedy  to  hand  was  to  wear  a 
handkerchief  over  the  face  all  day. 

Nearly  all  the  streams  running  into  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  lake  are  strong- 
ly saline,  and  this  helps  to  account  for 
the  exceeding  saltness  of  the  lake.  All 
river  water  contains  more  or  less  salt, 
and  if  they  flow  into  a  lake  without  an 
outlet,  constant  evaparation,  in  course  of 
time,  removes  the  water  and  leaves  all 
the  salt.  And  when  in  addition,  the  in- 
flowing streams  are  salty  the  salinity  of 
the  lake  is  proportionately  increased. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the 
lake  has  an  outlet  which  disposes  of  the 
inflow  from  so  many  streams  and  rivers. 
But  a  moment's  reflection  will  enable 
any  thinking  person  to  see  that  the  waters 
in  such  case,  would  be  fresh  instead  of 
salty,  as  it  must  be  if  the  water  flowed 
away  as  fast  as  it  flowed  in — like  any 
other  great  river  or  moving  body  of 
water. 


On  the  western  and  northern  sides  of 
the  lake  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  where 
the  lake  ends  and  the  shore  begins,  on 
account  of  its  exceeding  flatness.  For 
miles  at  a  stretch  along  the  shore,  a  rise 
of  one  foot  in  the  waters  of  the  lake 
would  submerge  the  land  westward  for 
from  six  to  ten  miles,  increasing  by  many 
square  miles  the  area  of  the  lake,  and 
also  its  proportional  evaporation.  So  it 
may  easily  be  seen  that  when  the  streams 
are  full  by  reason  of  rain*  or  melting 
snows,  their  surplus  waters  spread  over  a 
vast  additional  area  until  a  point  is 
reached  where  evaporation  equals  the  in- 
flow and  t*'<e  waters  spread  no  farther. 
And  then,  the  unusual  inflow  having 
ceased,  evaporation  soon  reduces  the 
waters  to  their  normal  level. 

To  illustrate  the  enormous  efiect  of 
evaporation,  I  will  srfy  that  some  few 
years  ago  the  government  entertained  the 
idea  of  turning  the  Colorado  River  into 
the  great  California  desert  westward  of 
Yuma,  where  a  tract  of  many  thousand 
square  miles  lies  hundreds  of  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  by  thus  making 
a  large  lake  it  was  expected  to  modify 
the  climate  of  that  torrid  regioa  After 
two  years  of  very  careful  research  and 
experiment,  the  engineers  reported  the 
scheme  not  feasible,  because  the  river 
water  would  evaporate  as  fast  as  it  en- 
tered the  desert,  and  thus  no  lake  could 
be  formd  at  all.  When  we  remember 
that  the  Colorado  River  contains  much 
more  water  than  all  the  rivers  in  Utah  put 
together,  we  can  understand  better  the 
capacity  which  a  dry  atmosphere  has,  to 
absorb  moisture. 

And  this  is  how  the  calculations  were 
made  :—rThe  velocity  of  the  river  in  feet 
per  second,  multiplied  by  the  area  in 
square  feet  of  a  cross  section  of  the  river, 
gives  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  water 
per  second  supplied  by  the  river.  Broad 
flat  troughs,  of  one  hundred  square  feet 
area,  were  filled  with  water,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  its  evaporation  showed  the 
amount  of  water  evaporated  in  a  given 
time  per  square  foot.  A  survey  of  the 
intended  lake's  boundaries,  gave  its  area, 
and  thus  it  was  easy  to  make  the  estimates 
required.  /.  H,  MarHneau, 
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EXTRACTS    FROM   HIS  WRITINGS. 
DIVINE  AUTHORITY. 

"A  message  of  simple  truth,  when  sent 
from  God — when  published  by  divine 
authority,  through  divinely  inspired  men 
—penetrates  ihe  mind  like  a  sharp,  two- 
edged  sword,  and  cuts  asunder  the 
deeply  rooted  prejudices,  the  iron-bound 
sinews  of  ancient  error  and  tradition, 
made  sacred  by  age  and  rendered  popu- 
lar by  human  wisdom.  It  severs  with 
undeviating  exactness  btitween  truth  and 
falsehood,  between  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
and  the  doctrines  of  men ;  it  levels  with 
the  most  perfect  ease  every  argument 
that  human  learning  may  array  against 
it.  Opinions,  creeds  invented  by  unin- 
spired men,  and  doctrines  originated  in 
schools  of  divinity,  all  vanish  like  the 
morning  dew — all  sink  into  insignificance 
when  compared  with  a  message  direct 
from  heaven.  Such  a  message  shines 
upon  the  imderstanding  like  the  splen- 
dors of  the  noon-day  sun;  it  whispers  in 
the  ears  of  mortals,  saying,  This  is  the 
way,* walk  ye  in  it.*  Certainty  and 
assurance  are  its  constant  companions; 
it  is  entirely  unlike  all  plans  or  systems 
ever  invented  by  human  authority;  it  has 
no  alliance,  connection,  or  fellowship 
with  any  of  them;  it  speaks  with  divine 
authority,  and  all  nations,  without  an 
exception,  are  required  to  obey.  He 
that  receives  the  message  and  endures  to 
the  end,  will  be  saved;  he  that  rejects  it 
will  be  damned.  It  matters  not  what  his 
former  righteousness  may  have  been — 
none  can  be  excused. 

''Joseph   Smith    testified   that    Peter, 

James,  and   John  came  to  him  in  the 

capacity  of  ministering  angels,  and  by  the 

laying  on  of   hands   ordained    him  an 
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apostle,  and  commanded  him  to  preach, 
baptize,  lay  on  hands  for  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  administer  all  other 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  as  they  them- 
selves did  in  ancient  days.  Did  Sweden- 
borg,  did  Irving*s  apostles — or  did  any 
other  impostors  during  the  long  age  of 
darkness— profess  that  the  apostleship 
was  conferred  upon  them  by  those  who 
held  it  last — by  any  angel  who  held  the 
office  himself?  No,  and  therefore  they 
are  not  apostles,  but  deceivers. 

"If  Mr.  Smith  had  pretended  that  he 
received  the  apostleship  by  the  revelation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  an  ordination 
under  the  hands  of  an  apostle,  we  should 
at  once  know  that  his  pretentions  were 
vain  and  that  he  was  a  deceiver. 

"If  an  impostor,  how  came  Mr.  Smith 
to  discover  all  this?  Why  did  he  not, 
like  the  Irvingites,  assume  the  apostle- 
ship without  an  apostle  to  ordain  him? 
How  came  he  to  possess  so  much  more 
wisdom  than  Irving,  as  to  discover  that 
he  could  not  be  an  apostle  without  being 
ordained  under  the  hands  of  an  apostle? 
If  Mr.  Smith  be  a  false  apostle,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  has  exhibited  far 
more  judgment  than  all  the  false  apostles 
who  have  preceded  him,  learned  and 
talented  as  they  were.    ♦    ♦    * 

"Joseph  Smith's  doctrine  is  reason- 
able, scriptural,  perfect  and  infallible  in 
all  its  precepts,  commands,  ordinances, 
promises,  blessings,  and  gif^s.  In  his 
organization  of  the  Church  no  officer 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  organ- 
ization is  omitted.  Inspired  apostles  and 
prophets  are  considered  as  necessary  as 
pastors,  teachers,  or  any  other  officer. 
♦  *  ♦  The  bold,  unequivocal  promise 
of  the  miraculous  gifts  to  all  who  should 
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believe  and  embrace  this  message,  are 
all  evidences  such  as  no  impostor  ever 
has  given,  or  ever  can  give.  They  are 
evidences  such  as  will  prove  the  salvation 
of  every  creature  that  receives  the  mes- 
sage, and  the  damnation  of  every  soul 
that  rejects  it.** 

**i5  Wilton  Street,  Liverpool,  Septem- 
ber 30th,  1848.*'  (This  date  marks  the 
event  of  my  birth.) 

I  have  made  a  note  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  Elder  Pratt 
endorsed  as  set  forth  by  Joseph  Smith. 
He  sat  under  his  teachings  when  a  boy, 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  ever  treasured 
them  to  his  death.  Although  he  became 
well-informed  in  theology,  conversant 
and  well  learned  in  the  higher  branches 
of  education  and  theories  of  men,  yet  no 
cloud  of  doubt  ever  darkened  his  mind, 
or  left  an  unbelieving  line  of  infidelity  to 
mar  his  path  to  a  brighter  sphere,  where 
reason  sat  enthroned  as  a  beacon  light 
that  never  became  dim  by  usage  or  appli- 
catipn.  Even  the  study  of  God's  works 
in  the  starry  heavens  above  intensified 
his  marvelous  powers  of  mind  to  grasp 
His  eternal  laws  and  forces.  A  mind 
like  his  outstript  the  dogmas  of  an  un- 
believing world  which  had  cast  aside  the 
consistencies  of  human  thought,  that  no 
chains  can  fetter,  or  unbelief  drag  down 
to  its  narrow  cell. 

Intelligence  and  truth  combined 
Will  grasp  and  hold  the  human  mind. 
The  light  of  truth  bids  darkness  flee, 
And  says  to  the  captive  soul,  be  free. 

His  writings  were  numerous  while 
upon  this  three  years'  mission.  He  lab- 
ored incessantly  as  President  over  all  the 
Conferences  of  the  Church  in  the  British 
Islands  and  adjacent  countries.  Besides 
editing  the  Millennial  Star,  he  published 
and  distributed  many  pamphlets  on  dif- 
ferent subjects  pertaining  to  the  doctrine 
and  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  which  were  in 
accord  with  the  teachings  of  our  Savior 
and  His  apostles,  while  they  tarried  here 
on  the  earth.  The  scriptures,  as  set  forth 
in  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
were  well  nigh  exhausted  in  the  refer- 
ences brouglit  to  bear  upon  the  subjects 
in  his  preacl  lings  and  writings.  On  points 


of  doctrine  Elder  Pratt  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  many  of  the  Christian 
world's  views  of  the  dealings  of  God 
with  his  children,  pertaining  to  their 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare.  Instead 
of  a  God  ''without  body,  parts,  or  pas- 
sions,** "whose  center  is  everywhere  and 
circumference  nowhere,*'  he  set  Him 
forth  as  a  personal  being,  with  all  His 
attributes,  in  the  most  truthful  and  con- 
vincing manner.  The  Spirit  of  truth 
bringing  things  to  his  remembrance,  he 
wielded  his  pen  for  the  enlightenment  of 
minds  that  superstition  and  tradition  had 
calloused  in  error. 

The  subject  of  immaterialism,  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Great  Creator  by  the  Church 
of  England,  and  as  set  forth  in  their 
creed,  which  has  had  such  a  bearing 
upon  the  civilized  Christian  worid  in 
leading  to  infidelity  of  the  worst  form, 
Elder  Pratt  discussed,  and  exposed  its 
absurdities  to  the  conversion  of  many  of 
the  readers  of  his  pamphlet  on  "Absurd- 
ities of  Immaterialism,"  from  which  the 
following  is  briefly  extracted: 

"As  no  immaterialist  can,  from  ex- 
periment, reason,  or  any  other  process 
whatsoever,  glean  the  least  shadow  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  immateriality  of 
any  substance,  therefore,  we  shall  now  on 
our  part  show  that  immaterialism  is 
absurd,  and  opposed  to  true  philosophy. 
The  immaterialist  assumes  that  God 
consists  of  an  immaterial  substance,  in- 
divisible in  its  nature,  'whose  center  is 
everywhere  and  circumference  nowhere.' 
The  indivisibility  of  a  substance  implies  im- 
penetrability; that  is,  two  substances  can- 
not exist  in  the  same  space  at  the  same 
time;  hence,  if  an  indivisible  substance 
exists  everywhere,  as  it  cannot  be  pene- 
trated, it  will  absolutely  exclude  the  ex- 
istence of  all  other  substances.  Such  a 
substance  would  be  a  boundless,  infinite 
solid,  without  pores,  incapable  of  con- 
densation, or  expansion,  or  motion,  for 
there  would  be  no  empty  space  left  to 
move  to.  Observation  teaches  us  that 
this  is  not  the  case;  therefore  an  infinitely 
extended,  indivisible,  immaterial  sub- 
stance is  absurd  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  opposed  to  true  philosophy.  An 
immaterial  substance  cannot  exist. 
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"We  shall  first  endeavor  to  show  what 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  existence  of 
all  substance.  It  will  be  generally  ad 
mitted  that  space  is  essential  to  exist- 
ence. Space,  being  boundless,  all  sub- 
stance must  exist  in  space.  Space  is 
not  the  property  of  substance,  but  the 
place  of  its  existence.  Infinite  space  has 
no  qualities  or  properties  of  any  des- 
cription excepting  divisibility.  Some 
eminent  philosophers  have  supposed  ex- 
tension to  be  a  property  of  space,  but 
such  a  supposition  is  absurd.  Extension 
is  space  itself,  and  not  a  property  of 
space. 

"As  well  might  we  say  that  azote  is 
a  property  of  nitrogen,  whereas  they  are 
only  two  different  names  given  to  the 
same  substance,  as  to  say  that  extension 
is  a  property  of  space.  Infinite  space  is 
divisible,  but  otherwise  it  cannot  possibly 
be  described,  for  it  has  no  other  proper- 
ties or  qualities  by  which  to  describe  it. 
It  has  no  boundaries — no  figure — no 
other  conceivable  properties  of  any 
description.  It  has  a  variety  of  names 
such  as  space,  extension,  volume,  mag- 
nitude, distance,  all  of  which  are  synon- 
ymous terms. 

"Duration  is  also  essential  to  the 
existence  of  substance.  There  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  existence  without  dura- 
tion. Duration,  like  infinite  space,  is 
divisible,  but  otherwise  it  has  no  proper- 
ties or  qualities  of  any  description. 
Like  space,  we  can  call  it  by  dif- 
ferent names,  as  duration,  time,  period; 
but  to  give  it  any  other  kind  of  descrip- 
tion would  be  absolutely  impossible. 

'  ^Infinite  space  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  duration  by  certain  imaginary 
qualities,  which  can  be  assigned  to  finite 
portions  of  it,  but  which  cannot  be  as- 
signed to  duration.  We  can  conceive  of 
cubical,  prismatical  and  spherical  por- 
tions of  space,  but  we  cannot  conceive  of 
portions  of  duration  under  any  kind  of 
shape.  Both  space  and  duration  are  en- 
tirely powerless,  being  immovable,  yet 
both  are  susceptible  of  division  to  in- 
finity. Nothing  is  the  negative  of  space, 
of  duration,  and  of  matter;  it  is  the  zero 
of  all  existence.  Modem  immaterialists 
freely  admit,  as  we  have  already  shown. 


that  a  "disembodied  spirit'*  is  "no- 
where." "We  must  no  longer  allow  our- 
selves to  imagine'*  says  the  immaterial- 
ist,  "that  it  is,  or  can  be,  in  any  place.*' 
But  that  which  does  not  occupy  any 
place  or  space,  has  no  magnitude,  and  is 
not  susceptible  of  division;  therefore  it 
must  be  an  unextended  point  or  nothing. 
Immateriality  is  a  representative  of 
nothing;  immaterial  substance  is  only  an- 
other name  for  no  substance;  therefore 
such  a  substance  does  not,  and  cannot 
exist." 

These  short  extracts  from  Elder  Pratt's 
writings  may  interest  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  useful  life  in  the  minis- 
try. No  doubt  the  English  sisters  will 
remember  distributing  his  pamphlets. 
Many  of  the  learned  as  well  as  the  unin- 
formed became  convinced  of  the  truths 
they  contained. 

We  will  here  give  some  of  his  prophetic 
sayings  in  an  editorial  in  the  Millennial 
Siar^  as  they  were  awakened  by  a  letter 
of  inquiry  from  a  gentleman:  "Awake 
O,  ye  honorable  among  the  nations  !  Ye 
who  desire  righteousness,  but  know  not 
where  to  find  it !  Awake  from  a  deep 
sleep,  and  hear  the  voice  of  a  humble 
servant  of  God;  for  the  day-star  has 
dawned  upon  a  benighted  world;  but  its 
light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness comprehendeth  it  not.  Come,  then, 
to  the  light  that  your  path  may  be  illumi- 
nated. He  that  walketh  in  darkness 
knoweth  not  whither  he  goeth,  nor  the 
dangers  which  await  his  footsteps.  He 
that  Cometh  to  the  light  shall  be  guided 
in  the  straight  path  wherein  he  shall  not 
stumble.  That  light  which  was  from  the 
beginning  is  again  made  manifest,  and 
the  power  thereof,  those  who  receive  it 
may  have  eternal  life,  and  those  who  re- 
ceive it  not,  may  have  the  light  which 
they  are  in  possession  of  taken  from  them. 
The  keys  of  authority  and  power  are 
once  more  committed  unto  the  sons  of 
men  upon  the  earth;  and  they  are  sent 
forth  by  divine  revelation  to  gather  out 
the  good  and  virtuous  from  among  all 
nations,  that  they  may  be  taught  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
and  be  prepared  for  the  revelation  of  the 
powers  of  heaven. 
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**Woe  unto  the  nations  in  that  day  that 
the  righteous  are  gathered  out  of  their 
midst,  for  they  shall  be  as  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  and  shall  speedily  be  con- 
sumed in  their  wickedness,  for  their  sins 
cry  aloud  to  the  heavens  for  vengeance. 

"But  we  are  aware  that  this  great  divi- 
sion between  the  wicked  and   the  right- 


eous is  unlooked  for  by  the  slumbering 
nations.  So  great  are  the  powers  of 
darkness  which  now  prevail  that  even 
many  who  desire  to  know  the  truth,  do 
not,  at  first,  because  of  the  imperfection 
of  their  visual  powers,  clearly  discern  its 
bright  and  effulgent  rays." 

Milando  PraU. 


THE    JUNE    FESTIVAL. 


Nothing  of  a  musical  character  has 
ever  been  given  in   this  Territory  with 
such  notable  success  as  the  second  grand 
festival  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the    Salt  Lake  Choral    Society    in    the 
Tabernacle,  and  consisting  of  a  series  of 
three  concerts;  one  Friday  evening,  June 
5th,  a  matinee  June  6th,  and  a  closing  con- 
cert Saturday  evening.     Since  the  orga- 
nization of  the  Choral  Society  the  desire 
to  do  something  a  little  in  advance  of  all 
previous  efforts  has  been  manifested  by 
its  members,  and  this 
feeling  resulted  in  the 
first  festival  given  in 
May,  1890,  with  such 
pronounced  success. 

Immediately  after 
that  event  the  conduc- 
tor, Professor  Evan 
Stephens,  upon  whose 
shoulders  the  whole 
of  that  first  series  of 
concerts  rested,  ap- 
pointed, with  the  con- 
sent of  the  society, 
a  committee  of  four 
gentlemen,  who,  with  ^"^ 

the  conductor,  constituted  a  managing 
board  of  directors.  The  officers  of  the 
society  then  stood  as  follows :  Profes- 
sor Evan  Stephens,  conductor;  Professor 
Thos.  Radcliffe,  organist;  Mrs.  Dr.  Hamil- 
ton, assistant  organist;  H.  G.  Whitney, 
Dr.  Vincent,  J.  D.  Spencer,  George  D. 
Pyper,  directors;  E.  H.  Pierce,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

These  officers,  immediately  after  the 
1890  festival,  commenced  laboring  for  the 
great  musical  exhibition  of  this  year,  and 
after  much  corresponding  with  artists  all 


over  the  country,  among  whom  werejuch, 
Albani,  Fursh-Madi,  Stone-Barton,  they 
were  successful  in  securing  the  services 
of  Myron  W.  Whitney,  the  great  Amer- 
can  basso,  and  Miss  Emma  Thursby  the 
popular  American  soprano.      The  great 
expense  of  this  enterprise  did  not  lessen 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  directors,  and  they 
with  Professor  Stephens,  were  confident 
that  their  outlay  of  over  four  thousand 
two  hundred  dollars  would  be  more  than 
met  by  our  generous  public.    And  the  re- 
sult has  demonstrated 
that  theirjconfidence 
in  I    the     public    was 
merited.JlThe  festival 
is  over.      Artistically 
,    it  has  been  voted  a suc- 
ctfs;   ?rd     firancially 
f  the    receipt    of    oVer 
four    thousand   seven 
I  hundred      dollars    in 
admission  fees  shows 
how  well  the  people 
appreciated    the  pro- 
gressive work  of  the 
oR(  AN  society,     and    offered 

encouragement      for 
even  more  ambitious  eflforts. 

The  programmes  for  the  three  perfor- 
mances were  as  follows : 

FRIDAY  EVENING. 
I.  Oberon  Overture  (Organ.)  Weber. 

Professor  Thomas  Radcliffe. 

a.  Chonis.  "Hail  Bright  Abode,"         Wagner. 

Choral  Society,  Organ,  String  Quartette 

and  Piano. 

J.  Bass  Solo,  "The  two  Grenadiers,"    Schuman. 

Myron  W.  Whitney. 

4.  Duo."0  LoTe  Forgive,"  (LaTraviata).  Verdi. 

Mrs.  Lizzie  Thomas-Edward  and  Mr. 

George  D.  Pyper. 
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5  Cavatina,  "Thou  Charming  Bird,"       David. 
Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

6.  Male  Chorus,  "The  Lost  Chord,"    Sullivan. 

ApoUo  Club,  H.  S.  Krouse,  Conductor. 

7.  Tenor  Solo.  "I  too  have   Dreamt," 

(Lucretia  Borgia),  Donizetti. 

R.  C.  Easton. 

8.  Waltz,  "Waves  of  the  Danube," 

Spanish  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club, 
E.  G.  Witzel,  Conductor. 

9.  Sextette,    "What  from   Vengeance," 

(Lucia),  Donizetti. 

Lily  Snyder,  Viola    Pratt,    R.  C.  Easton, 
George     D.      Pypcr,      H.     S.     Goddard, 

J.  D.  Spencer  and  Choral  Society. 

10.  Violin  Solo, 

W.  E.  Weihe.     (H.  S.  Krouse,  accompanist.) 

11.  Polonaise,  (Mignon),  Thomas. 

Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

12.  Solo  and  Chorus,  "Crowned  with  the  Tem- 

pest, (Emani),  Verdi. 

Myron  W.  Whitney  and  Choral  Society. 

SATURDAY  MATINEE. 

1.  Welsh  Glee,  "The  Summer." 

Gwillam  Gwent. 
Choral  Society. 
X    Song,         "Three  Fishers,"  Hullah. 

Myron  W.  Whitney. 

3.  Norwegian  Ballad, 

Mrs.  Agnes  Olsen-Thomas. 

4.  Instrumental  Selection, 

Ladies  Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club. 
Miss  Ella  Olsen,  Conductor. 

5.  Solo  and  Chorus,  "Bel  Raggio,"    Rosini. 
Miss  Lily  Snyder  and  Ladies  of  Choral  Society. 

6.  Organ  Solo,  "Star  Spangled  Banner," 

Dudley  Buck. 
Prof.  Jos.  J.  Daynes. 

7.  Song,   "He  loves  no  more,"     E.  Stephens. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Dean -Allison. 

8.  Duo,    "What  from  Vengeance,"    (Lucia), 

Donizitti. 
Myron  W.  Whitney  and  R.  C,  Easton. 

9.  Song,  "My  Western  Home,"   E.  Stephens, 

Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

10.    "Farewell  to  the  Forest,"        Mendelssohn. 

Choral  Society; 

SATURDAY  EVENING. 

X.  Solo  and  Chorus.  "Damascus,"  Casta. 

Miss  Viola  Pratt  and  Choral  Society. 

2.  Trio,  "Atilla,"  Verdi. 
Agnes    Olsen-Thomas,     R.     C.    Easton    and 

H.  S.  Goddard. 

3.  Organ  Solo.  "Schiller  March,"  Meyerbeer. 

Prof.  Thomas  Radcliffe. 

4.  Solo,"  Romeo  at  the  Tomb  of  Juliet,"  Vacey. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Dean- Allison. 
5-  Violin  Solo. 
W.  E.  Weihe.  (H.  S.  Krouse.  accompanist.) 


6.  Valse,  "Ah!  Che  la  Spende,"  Cohen, 

Miss  Emma  C.  Thursby. 

7.  Cavatina   and    Chorus,   "Hasten  ye 

Druids."  Bellini. 

Myron  W.  Whitney  and  Male  Voices 
of  the  Choral  Society. 
PART  SECOND. 

"The  Spring,"(Part  first  of  Oratorio,  "The 

Seasons.")  Haydn. 

Soprano,  Miss  Emma  Thursby, 

Tenor,  Mr.  George  D.  Pyper, 

Bass,  Mr.  Myron  W.  Whitney, 

Choral  Society,  Organ,  String  Quartette 
and  Piano. 

In  the  rendition  of  these  programmes, 
Mr.  Whitney  had  first  place,  his  grand 
voice  taking  the  audience  by  storm.  He 
absolutely  left  no  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  listeners,  his  tones  being  the  perfec- 
tion of  combined  purity,  roundness  and 
strength.  Miss  Thursby  found  much 
favor  in  the  singing  of  florid  move- 
ments, her  execution  of  these  being  charm- 
ing, and  showing  to  advantage  her  won- 
derfully trained  voice.  The  Choral  Society 
Mandolin  and  Apollo  clubs,  Professors 
Daynes,  Krouse,  Weihe,  Mrs.  Allison, 
Mrs.  Edward,  Miss  Snyder,  Mrs.  Thomas, 
Miss  Pratt,  Messrs  Easton,  Pyper,  Spen- 
cer and  Goddard,  in  their  special  features 
of  the  festival  received  many  tributes 
from  the  warm  and  sympathetic  audiences, 
and  added  much  to  the  success  of  the 
greatest  musical  event  in  our  history. 

Professor  Stephens,  the  conductor  of 
both  the  festival  and  the  Contributor 
musical  contest,  mentioned  elsewhere  in 
this  magazine,  was  bom  in  Carmarthen- 
shire, Wales,  in  1854.  In  1866,  when  he 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  his  parents 
brought  him  to  Utah,  and  the  family 
settled  in  Willard,  Box  Elder  County, 
where  he,  in  rural  and  homely  simplicity, 
assisted  his  parents  in  earning  a  living  in 
the  humbler  pursuits  of  life.  While  at 
this  labor  m  the  canyons  and  hills  of 
Zion,  he  found  ample  opportunity  for  in- 
spiration and  growth  in  his  love  for  divine 
music,  and  in  this  early  pastoral  life  no 
doubt  were  inspired  the  themes  for  some 
of  his  most  successful  compositions. 

During  his  residence  in  Willard,  the 
only  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  crav- 
ings of  his  musical  soul  was  In  the  local 
choir  of  that  town,  and  he  availed  him- 
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self  of  every  opportunity  for  getting 
musical  knowledge,  doing  work  with  his 
wonderful  alto  voice.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  Stephens  became  leader  of  the 
Willard  choir,  and  the  ambitious  young 


secured  the  loft  of  an  old  granary  which 
his  friends  named  "The  Mansion  on  West 
Street,*'  and  there  with  an  organization 
of  his  young  acquaintances,  the  nights 
were  passed  in  learning  choruses,  musical 


"S^o/vi      ^AJUo-nJi/yi^ 


conductor  commenced  this  labor  by  sing- 
ing the  "Hallelujah  Chorus." 

At  this  time  Stephens  began  work  as  la- 
borer on  the  Utah  Northern  Rail- 
way, and  continued  until  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age.  His  musical 
studies  during  this  period  were  pur- 
sued at  night  in  an  unusual  way.      He 


dramas,  and  operas,  and  singing  and  per- 
forming them  before  the  maidens  of  the 
village  who  would  occasionally  go  to 
listen,  though  in  doing  so  they  had  to  be 
assisted  up  a  rickety  ladder  which  led 
to  the  hay  window — the  main  entrance  to 
the  dusty  auditorium.  At  twenty-five  he 
became  orga^iist  for  the  Logan  choir,  and 
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while  there  earned  for  himself  an  enviable 
name;  and  there,  for  the  first  time  he 
adopted  music  as  a  profession.  After 
two  years  of  labor  in  Logan  he  began 
teaching  in  Salt  Lake  City,  though  he 
still  clung  to  Willard  as  his  home.  Soon 
after  coming  to  Salt  Lake  City  he  went 
to  Boston,  where  he  studied  some  time 
in  the  New  England  Conservator)'. 
Upon  his  return,  he  began  teaching  a 
class  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  which  soon 
went  to  the  Social  Hall,  and,  enlarging, 
found  a  permanent  place  in  Stephens' 
Music  Hall,  with  Coalter  and  Snelgrove. 
This  class  merged  into  his  popular 
opera  company,  which  gave  so  success- 
fully the  operas  of  "Bohemian  Girl,** 
**Daughter  of  the  Regiment,**  and 
"Martha,**  the  only  grand  operas — "Mari- 
tana**  excepted— ever  given  by  a  local 
company  in  this  Territory.  The  opera 
companies  finally  merged  into  the  Choral 
Society,  with  Stephens  as  conductor, 
where,  together  with  his  control  of  the 
Tabernacle  Choir,  he  has  been  more 
appreciated  perhaps  than  in  any  other 
labor  of  his  life. 

Professor  Stephens  has  attained  his 
present  position  of  popularity  and  esteem 
by  his  own  hard  labor  and  fidelity  to  his 
purpose.  With  no  wealth  to  assist  him, 
required  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  others, 
and  battling  against  obstacles  and  dis- 
couragements of  every  kind,  his  musical 
spirit  sounded  the  key  note  to  his  success 
—"work.'*  Work  is  still  the  secret  of 
his  magnetic  power  over  his  choruses; 
and  that  word  seems  to  inspire  them  at 
each  wave  of  his  magic  baton. 

Of  the  numerous  compositions  of  Pro- 
fessor Stephens,  many  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  best  music  books  of  this 
country,  and  others  have  been  sung  by 
the  greatest  artists,  and  by  them  spoken 
of  with  much  favor. 

Emma  C.  Thursby  was  bom  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.  We  are  unable  to  give  the 
year  of  her  birth,  but  judge  it  was  between 
1850  and  1855.  She  studied  music  origin- 
ally as  a  pastime;  but  with  her  father* s 
death,  which  took  place  when  she  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  came  complete 
financial  ruin  to  her  family,  and  her  voice 
proved  a  blessing  in  earning  for  her  and 


her  mother  a  good  support  At  that  early 
age  her  voice  was  a  remarkable  one,  be- 
ing a  rich  soprano  with  a  compass  rang- 
ing from  G  in  alt  to  A  below  the  staff. 
She  had  been  reared  in  strict  Puritan 
fashion,  and  preferred  the  church  to  the 
theatre,  as  a  means  of  attaining  her  end. 
She  made  her  debut  in  Boston  in  1870, 
and  has  ever  since  kept  to  the  concert 
platform  instead  of  the  operatic  stage, 
though  she  has  been  the  recipient  of 
some  very  tempting  and  flattering  ofTers. 
The  following  very  pretty  story  is  told  of 
the  beginning  of  her  career. 

"One  day,  Mr.  Strakosch  was  passing 
through  New  York;  Strakosch  you  know 
well,  the  brother-in-law  of  Adelina  Patti, 
the  Christopher  Columbus  of  throats  of 
gold,  a  complete  musician,  the  first  and 
last  of  impressarios. 

"Some  one  told  him  about  Miss  Emma; 
Sunday  came;  he  followed  the  crowd  and 
betook  himself  piously  to  the  temple. 
Piously  or  curiously,  I  do  not  know,  but 
what  does  that  signify  ?  It  is  true  that  he 
heard  but  little  of  the  sermon  after  the 
opening  hymn,  for  he  was  plunged  into 
mystic  ecstacies  at  hearing  the  invisible 
singer  of  the  organ  loft.  After  service, 
the  impressario  obtained  an  introduction 
to  Miss  Thursby,  and  made  the  most 
brilliant  propositions  to  her.  Had  the. 
young  singer  any  right  to  refuse  ?  Was 
she  able  to  push  away  the  good  fortune 
which  had  come  to  her  and  repent  of  her 
former  rigor  towards  herself?  Was  it 
possible,  in  a  word,  for  her  longer  to 
conceal  her  gift  from  heaven,  this  mar- 
vellous voice,  fitted  for  all  the  pure  and 
noble  purposes  of  art  ?  Certainly  not; 
and  even  less  because  her  religious 
scruples  were  respected.  Mr.  Strakosch 
asked  her  not  to  go  upon  the  boards  of 
the  theatre,  but  simply  upon  the  platform 
of  the  concert  hall. 

"Under  these  conditions  Miss  Thursby 
signed  a  contract  for  the  proposed  en- 
gagement, and,  after  some  weeks  of 
special  study,  made  her  first  appearance 
before  the  public  and  under  the  personal 
direction  of  her  impressario. 

"She  surprised  and  enchanted  her  audi- 
ence and  won  such  a  triumph  as  is  filled 
with  sweetness  to  a  young  artist.    From 
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this^first  moment,  Miss  Thursby's  reputa- 
tion was  established  in  America;  it  now 
remained  for  her  lo  be  crowned  by  the 
grand  public  of  London  and  Vienna,  of 
Berlin  and  Paris." 

Thursby  has  sung  in  «very  capital  in 
Europe,  and  in  America,  and  has  been  a 


dition  of  the  **Messiah'*  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  and  since  that  tmie 
has  sung  in  nearly  every  important 
musical  festival  in  this  country.  His 
legitimate  rendering  of  all  that  was 
entrusted  to  him,  producing  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  as  written  and  inspired. 


MISS    EMMA     C.    THURSBY. 


popular  singer   for  the   unusually  long 
period  of  twenty  years. 

Myron  W.Whitney  the  great  featureof  the 
festival,  is  an  oratorio  singer  of  great  fame 
and  has  no  superior  in  that  particular  line 
of  vocal  music  probably  in  the  world.  He 
was  bom  in  Ashly,  Massachusetts, in  1836, 
and  is  consequently  fifty^four  years  of  age. 
He  was  first  heard  in  Boston  at  a  ren- 


soon  made  him  worthy  of  special  eulogy. 
His  studies  were  pursued  in  Boston  and 
Europe,  and  included  a  long  course  at 
Florence,  Italy,  under  Senior  Vannudni, 
the  first  of  Italian  teachers.  London  uext 
received  him,  and  he  there  studied 
oratorio  under  Randegger.  He  next 
went  to  New  York  and  filled  an  engage- 
ment at  Christ  Church  for  seventy-five 
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dollars  each  Sunday,  after  which  he  took 

a   lour   with    the    Theodore    Thomas 

orchestra.    In  1871  he  achieved  notable 

success  in  London,  in  concerts  of  the 

sacred     Harmonic 

Society,  and  in  the 

same     year    sang 

"Elijah"      in     the 

great   Birmingham 

festival. 

"During  his  last 
visit  to  England 
he  received  an  in- 
vitation to  take 
part  in  the  centen- 
nial celebration  at 
Philadelphia  as  the 
only  vocal  soloist, 
a  cantata  having 
been  written  for 
that  occasion  by 
Sidney  Lannier, 
music  by  Dudley 
Buck,  containing  a 
fine  bass  solo  writ- 
ten expressly  for 
Mr.  Whitney.  At 
the  performance 
of  the  cantata  was 
an  audience  of  one 
hundred  thousand 
people,  not  one  of  whom  failed  to  hear 
every  word  of  Mr.  Whitney's  solo  The 
singer  considers  that  performance  the 
greatest  event  of  his  life. 


*  'Mr.  Whitney  is  a  distant  relative  of  our 
Bishop  O.  F.  Whitney  of  this  city,  the 
singer's  family  Bible    in    Massachusetts 
and  the  bishop's  family  Bible  here,  both 
starting    of!     with 
the    same     ances- 
tors,     John      and 
Elinor       Whitney, 
Watertown,     Mas- 
sachusets,  1625." 

The  appearance 
of  these  two  great 
singers  with  our 
local  people,  in  a 
series  of  concerts 
so  excellent  as 
that  characterising 
the  festival,  marks 
an  epoch  in  our 
musical  history, 
and  shows  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Utah 
may  be,  if  she  will, 
the  musical  center 
of  the  whole  west. 
The  possibilities 
for  the  future  are 
great !  Our  audi- 
torium— the  Taber- 
nacle and  its  great 
home-made  organ 
towering  so  majestically  above  the  sacred 
pulpits  are  not  equalled  on  this  continent, 
and  seems  to  stand  there  challenging 
the  world  to  musical  competition. 


FUNCTION    OF    THE    MEMORY. 


Lulled  in  the  countless  chambers  of  the  brain. 
Our  thoughts  are  linked  by  many  a  hidden 

chain; 
Awake  but  one,  and  lo,  what  myriads  rise! 
Each  stamps  its  image  as  the  other  flies! 

Rogers. 

Howbeit  when  he,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  is 
come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  truth.— yi^An 
xvi:  '2. 

He  shall  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance.— John  Hi:  26. 

The  powers  and  functions  of  man  are 
worthy    of    the    highest   consideration. 


"Man  know  thyself,"  was  a  proverb 
crystalized  in  the  popular  mind  thous- 
ands of  years  ago;  it  almost  seems  man- 
datory or  to  insist  on  obedience  in  its 
brief,  sententious  way,  as  if  it  were,  in  the 
estimation  of  Philosophy,  the  highest 
good. 

The  modern  poet  in  a  less  pithy,  if 
more  elegant  phraseology,  asserts  that 
*'the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 
The  grand  Psalmist  of  old  asks  of  the 
Divine,  *'  What  is  man  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?"  a  query  which  may 
imply  a  kind  of  half-awakened  thought. 
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that  there  was  more  in  man  than  surface 
indications  would  imply;  hence  comes 
his  exclamation,  'Thou  hast  made  him  a 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast 
crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor," 
again  suggesting,  as  it  were,  that  there 
must  be  more  of  and  in  him  than  tlie 
animal,  or  why  so  glorify  him,  if  he  were 
but  as  **the  grass,  which  today  is  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven  ?." 

The  bard  of  Avon,  as  Shakspeare 
was  lovingly  called,  thus  apostrophises 
the  creature,  man:  "What  a  piece  of 
work  is  man!  How  noble  in  reason;  how 
infinite  in  faculties;  in  form  and  moving 
how  express  and  admirable!  In  action, 
how  like  an  angel;  in  apprehension,  how 
like  a  god;  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and 
the  paragon  of  animals !  * ' 

An  exhaustive  study  of  man  would  be 
so  far-reaching  and  involve  so  much  de- 
tail, that  hesitancy  would  surely  be 
experienced  on  the  very  threshold  of 
investigation,  for  all  history  and  science 
are  circumscribed  by  the  search.  The 
beginning  might  be  said  to  centre  in  the 
animal,  and  to  radiate  from  thence  into 
the  industrial  and  social,  into  politics  and 
government,  into  law  and  morals,  and 
into  mental  and  spiritual;  all  the  facts 
of  history  would  become  tributary  to 
such  a  study,  and  all  the  processes  of 
development  would  have  to  be  familiar 
and  commented  upon,  that  man  might 
be  understood. 

The  evolution  of  thought  and  enlarge- 
ment of  function  as  from  original  apti- 
tude, would  be  the  testimony  to  progress 
and  the  only  sure  key  as  to  the  future, 
save  human  wisdom  could  be  supple- 
mented by  outer  influence,  such  as  really 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  spirit,  and  that 
inspirational  force  to  which  man  in  vary- 
ing degree  is  evidenUy  subject.  Thought 
running  in  these  lines  would  discern  on 
the  pages  of  historic  experience,  periods  of 
special  activity,  and  periods  where  every 
faculty  seemed  dormant  or  in  abeyance, 
non-progressive,  nay  indeed  retro^es- 
sive  save  in  the  light  of  Deity,  who  *'seeth 
the  end  from  the  beginning.**  The 
nineteeth  century  is  an  exemplification 
of  revolutionary  movement,  of  progress 
*n  scientific  and  mechanical  discovery. 


the  passes  of  ignorance  are  being  forced 
by  the  trained  bands  of  aggressive  au- 
dacity, and  things  long  held  sacred 
totter  beneath  the  sledge  hammers  of 
the  iconoclast,  or  by  the  significant 
queries  of  presumptive  fools  may  be  (?> 
who  rush  impetuously  "where  angels  fear 
to  tread.** 

Not  that  thought  is  to  be  stifled,  or  query 
eluded,  or  conclusions  evaded,  if  reason 
and  intellect  are  as  reliable  as  is  at  times 
wildly  imagined!  Human  history  is  full 
of  protest  against  wrong  and  error,  of 
mental  effort  in  search  of  the  right  and 
true;  and  every  faculty  of  the  higher 
man  seems  called  into  requisitions  now^ 
mainly,  however,  for  material  things. 

If  nature  possesses  a  secret  or  an  ele- 
ment, a  myriad  human  eyes  are  bent  on 
the  discovery,  and  genius  seems  to 
triumph  and  then  to  glorify  itself;  count- 
ing the  money  value  of  its  proudest  suc- 
cess, as  though  cash  was  the  one  reward 
which  subordinates  everything  unto  itself. 
Shall  we  draw  away  from  this  materialis- 
tic drift  for  a  moment  ?  May  we  indulge 
in  leaving  this  multitudinous  and  en- 
grossing whole,  and  single  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, a  striking  faculty  of  man  ?  one 
which  is  not  the  product  of  crude  ma- 
terial, but  is  a  product  of  mind,  a  faculty 
of  the  living  soul !  We  select  this  be- 
cause common  and  familiar^  and  yet  at 
the  same  interim,  strange  and  marvel- 
ous, silent  and  subtle,  limited  yet  surely 
susceptible  of  expansion;  as  much  of  a 
delight,  yet  often  unwelcome,  and  always 
a  reflex  of  personal  history  and  mainly  of 
time. 

This  feature  of  mental  action, of  retro- 
spective power  is  called  memory,  it  links 
man  to  his  past,  its  usual  drift  is  back- 
ward, yet  its  very  existence  declares  a 
grander  limit,  and  it  is  but  the  reverse  of 
that  shield  which  hath  its  obverse  in  the 
spiritual  philosophy  of  the  Gospel  and  of 
being. 

Is  it  not  astounding  that  this  faculty 
can  reproduce  the  past,  that  it  can  un- 
ravel at  will  the  panorama  of  experience, 
and  that  it  can  resurrect  and  cause  to  live 
again,  thoughts,  acts,  surroundings, 
though  years  may  have  fled  and  gone? 
Not   memories  of  things  pleasant,  but 
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things  disagreeable;  things  praiseworthy, 
but  things  reprehensible;  thuigs  good, 
but  also  things  evil;  things  we  reproduce 
"fni^  joy  and  gladness,  and  things  we 
^n  would  bury — though  impossible— in 
everlasting  forgetfulness  and  oblivion! 

Most  men  and  women  have  these  in- 
glorious memories,  such  as  when  they 
yielded  to  the  tempter;  when  they  did 
\\o\ence  to  their  better  thought;  when  to 
do  evil  seemed  more  easy  than  to  do 
right;  but  yet  beneath  pressure  the  good 
resolve  yielded,  and  sin  became  an  in- 
dulgence, to  the  grievance  of  the  spirit; 
this,  not  in  the  time  of  youth  alone,  but 
in  the  maturity  of  manhood,  when  wrong 
appeared  profitable,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage but  a  common  custom,  the  usage  of 
trade,  or  smartness  of  self.  From  these 
and  many  other  reasons  cafhe  a  sense  of 
unworthiness,  of  degradation;  manhood 
in  its  best  attributes  "suffered  violence.*' 
and  repentance  only  seemed  the  way  of 
peace;  even  this,  when  long  deferred, 
became  less  pressing;  the  moral  sense 
was  blunted,  a  downward  drift  was  estab- 
lished, self-meanness  was  so  transparent 
that  loathing  became  chronic,  perchance 
**the  last  state  of  that  man  was  worse 
than  the  first"  These  are  unpleasant 
memories,  from  which  men — shall  it  be 
said  vainly— seek  to  flee,  and  yet  like 
Banquo's  ghost  they  will  not  down;  in 
this  as  a  matter  of  experience,  "every 
heart  knows  its  own  bitterness  best.** 
What  a  condition  would  humanity  assume 
if  only  the  disagreeable,  only  the  weak- 
nesses were  remembered;  if  it  were  left 
to  its  shadows  and  its  clouds  !  But  the 
same  power  which  reflects  the  low  plains 
of  life,  also  points  out  the  uplands  and 
the  sunlit  mountain  slopes  and  peaks. 
The  lowliest  have  a  diversified  landscape, 
spots  of  beauty  and  glory  on  which  the 
heart  lingers;  precious  things  of  memory, 
from  whence  comes  the  tender  thought; 
the  new  resolve,  and  the  canons  and 
chasms  all  seem  bridged  at  times,  by  the 
tinted  rainbow  of  hope,  begotten  of  tears 
and  bom  of  the  willing  sun. 

Gazing  into  the  past  comes  the  memory 
of  a  happy  home,  of  a  joyful  childhood 
and  youth;  oh  how  full  of  radiance  and 
of  promise  !     Sweet  thoughts  come  of  a 


loving  —  a  Christian  mother.  Grand 
thoughts  of  a  manly,  intelligent,  devoted 
father;  pleasant  memories  of  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  cherished  feeling,  ofearly 
companionship  and  friendship  that  can 
never  die;  sabbath  and  secular  school 
associations  that  linger  yet,  even  to  the 
very  verge  of  manhood,  weaving  spells 
that  are  beyond  the  power  of  time  to 
break. 

Then  from  these  sanctified  memories  of 
home  life,social  life, religious  life, there  has 
been  the  first  vague  yet  mysterious  realiza- 
tion of  sex;  the  dawn  of  love;  the  im- 
pulse to  preference;  the  swelling  of  affec- 
tion with  its  uncertainties  and  suspense; 
the  final  declaration  and  response;  how 
memory  cherishes,  dwells  upon  this  evo- 
lution, this  strange  charm,  which  colored 
the  dreariest  day,  and  gave  an  added 
glow  and  lustre  to  the  brightest  and  sun- 
niest of  the  whole.  Has  this  transform- 
ing force  ever  yet  been  gauged  ?  Has  the 
first  kiss  of  love  not  been  retained  in  the 
memory  with  all  its  paradisical  feeling 
devoid  of  any  element  uncongenial  to 
itself?  Can  unsullied  memory  be  robbed 
of  its  thrill  when  the  first  bom  came  to 
earth, — the  father's  pride,  the  mother's 
throbbing  heart,  both  deeming  the  new 
arrival  as  a  precious — dearly  precious 
thing !  And  if  perchance  these  sponsors 
were  members  of  the  church,  does  not 
memory  bring  back  the  day  of  dedication; 
deep  in  the  mother*s  heart  are  not  the 
very  words  of  blessing  remembered,  and 
does  not  the  tmsting  one  in  times  of  peril, 
hang  by  faith  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  said 
or  the  implied  ? 

As  members  of  the  church,  but  few 
allow  forgetfulness  as  to  the  time  when 
they  received  conviction  of  the  tmth;  of 
the  day  of  baptism,  or  confirmation; 
when  the  first  ordinance  was  received  or 
the  first  testimony  or  manifestation;  the 
first  going  out  to  preach;  to  attend  to 
any  ordinance,  whether  baptism,  the  lay- 
ing on  of  hands  for  sickness  or  other 
official  act;  all  these  experiences  are  in- 
dividualized in  memory,  they  recur  to 
the  mind  as  circumstances  or  mood  may 
suggest,  and  there  are  none  surely  but 
deem  them  as  among  the  precious  things 
of    experience    and    time.      The     first 
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mission  is  one  of  tiiose,  when  one  "goes 
forth  weeping,  bfearing  precious  seed,  to 
return  again  rejoicing  bringing  his  sheaves 
with  him;**  how  faith  has  been  established 
in  the  supreme,  faith  in  the  gospel  and 
an  understanding  of  its  efficasy  and  pow- 
er !  How  when  this  became  the  hfe,  it 
blended  into  harmony  the  discords  of  ex- 
perience, how  it  toned  the  shadows, 
lightened  the  burthens,  glorifying  even 
trivial  things,  and  making  the  most 
weighty  subordinate  to  faith  in  an  over- 
ruling hand. 

In  adversity  and  suffering,  in  prison  or 
abroad,  when  the  deeper  furrows  become 
ploughed — as  it  were — into  the  life;  when 
scars  told  of  the  fierceness  of  the  con- 
flict and  memory  loathed  a  thousand 
things  of  bitter  experience,  as  these  recur 
or  come  again  in  silent  tliought  with  the 
spontaniety  of  inspiration,  does  there  not 
come  also  the  certainty  of  enduring  com- 
pensation. 

Memory  weeps  again  by  the  casket 
which  contained  the  loving  mother  or  fath- 
er, the  tender  wife  or  husband;  the  son 
or  daughter  or  child;  but  memory  has 
garnered  also  the  words  of  cheer,  the 
"sober  second  thought,*'  and  the  final 
conclusion  that  all,  all  is  well !  "Sadness 
belongs  to  the  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning,'*  and  as  the  years  roll  on,  as 
gray  hairs  and  the  feeble  step  attest  that 
*  iife  is  ebbing  for  the  other  shore,  *  *  it  is  not 
uncommon  for  memory  to  lose  the  grasp 
on  intermediate  years,  and  the  earlier 
record  becomes  as  an  open  book;  things 
of  to-day  are  as  a  dream,  but  memories 
of  childhood,  youth  and  early  manhood, 
are  as  vivid  and  tenacious,  even  to  minute- 
ness, as  if  it  were  yesterday  ! 

Is  there  not  a  glimpse  in  this  of  greater 
possibilities  as  to  the  power  of  this 
strange  faculty  of  the  soul  ?  and  as  the 
toilworn  man  or  woman  nears  the  long- 
looked  for  land  of  rest,  may  not  the  vail 
of  the  past  become  "still  more  rare  and 
thin  ?  **  With  the  waning  power  of  mat-^ 
ter,  so  to  speak,  may  not  mind  or  spirit 
discern  even  if  dimly,  the  rudiments 
at  least  of  knowledge  pertaining  simply 
to  a  further— a  forgotten  past  ? 

That  this  past  is  disputed  or  denied  is 
conceded,  yet  there  are  natural  evidences 


in  favor  of  this  truth,  which  belong,  ap- 
parently, to  the  domain  of  memory! 
Who  has  not  marked  an  infant  sleeping 
on  its  mothers  lap  ?  Who  has  not  noted, 
ere  it  was  conscious  of  ite  surroundings, 
the  flitting  smile,  the  quifet  laugh?  If 
these  are  not  the  product  of  consciousness 
as,  to  earth  life,  may  they  not  be  deemed 
as  the  manifestation  of  spirit  conscious- 
ness, of  association,  of  visible  tangible 
communion,  or  of  memory  of  scenes, 
faces,  surroundings  not  yet  obliterated  by 
the  claims  of  life  and  earth  ?  How  often 
is  maturer  life  led  when  contact  comes 
with  individuals,  to  believe  that  they  have 
met  before?  Is  it  an  uncommon  thing 
for  two  who  have  not  been  acquainted  to 
spontaneously  feel  regard,  friendship, 
love  for  each  other  ?  Are  not  confidences 
the  product  of  a  moment,  and  then  as 
enduring  as  if  of  years  ?  Is  not  this  so- 
called  affinity — this  blending  of  soul,  this 
mutual  reciprocity  of  feeling,  the  pro- 
duct of  memories  antedating  the  insigni- 
ficant years  of  life?  What  shall  be  made 
of  that  mental  and  spiritual  recognition 
of  true  principle  by  the  honest  soul  at 
the  first  hearing,  unless  it  is  concluded 
that  It  had  been  heard  before,  that  this 
was  the  echo — the  memory  of  its  charac- 
ter, of  its  truth  and  beauty,  in  the  a^ns 
past  away.  Henry  IV.  NcnsbiU, 


FRIEND  AND  LOVER. 

When  Psyche's  friend  becomes  hw  lover, 
How  sweetly  these  conditions  blend. 
But  oh,  what  anguish  to  discover 
Her  lover  has  become — her  friend  I 


MORNING. 

Will  there  really  be  a  morning? 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  day? 
Could  I  see  it  from  the  mountains 

If  I  were  as  tall  as  they? 

Has  it  feet  like  water-lilies  ? 

Has  it  feathers  like  a  bird? 
Is  it  brought  from  fieimous  countries 

Of  which  I  have  never  heard? 

Oh,  some  scholarl    Oh.  some  sailor! 

Oh.  some  wise  man  from  the  skies! 
Please  to  tell  a  little  pilgrim 

Where  the  place  called  morning  lies! 

St  Nicholas. 
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On  a  cool  cloudy  day  in  the  month  of 
September  of  the  year  1846,  in  the  city  of 
Nauvoo,  in  front  of  a  modest  little  frame 
building,  stood  a  cart  loaded  with  house- 
hold goods.  From  out  the  cottage 
stepped  a  young  man,  carrying  in  his 
arms  a  baby  of  three  years,  a  bright 
winsome  little  creature  who  crowed  and 
chatted  and  looked  lovingly  into  the 
father's  face.  After  themjcame  the  moth- 
er, looking  curiously  and  sadly  around  at 
every  familiar  object.  She  closed  the 
door  carefully  and  placed  the  key  in  her 
pocket;  touched  a  flower  here,  and  a 
rose  bud  there;  broke  off  a  small  spray 
of  mignonette  and  pinned  it  on  her  breast. 
There  were  strange  emotions  rocking  the 
souls  of  these  two  people,  who  were  thus 
sadly  leaving  their  home  forever.  After 
reaching  the  cart  the  mother  mounted  to 
the  seat  and  took  in  her  arms  the  little 
one,  who  clucked  and  chirped  to  the  old 
horse.  The  father  undid  the  tie  strap 
and  climbed  to  the  seat  beside  his  wife. 
How  clearly  in  after  years  they  remem- 
bered every  little  act,  every  minute  de- 
detail,  every  emotion,  every  thought.  A 
humming  bird  was  fluttering  about  a  vine 
that  climbed  about  the  front  window. 
A  chicken  was  scratching  and  clucking  in 
front  of  the  roadway.  He  spoke  to  the 
horse,  the  cart  moved  on.  Involuntarily 
and  simultaneously  they  both  turned  for 
a  last  loving  glance  at  their  little  home. 
Then  the  hot  blinding  tears  rushed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  woman,  and  with  a  choking 
sob  she  put  the  baby*s  face  against  her 
own.  Every  hoof  beat  of  the  old  faith- 
ful cart-horse  seemed  to  strike  her  heart. 

They  jogged  on  in  silence  towards  the 
river,  the  man  with  a  white  set  face,  the 
woman  still  sobbing  with  her  head  on  his 
shoulder;  the  baby  flicking  the  horse 
with  a  small  stick  and  talking  and  crow- 
ing lustily.  At  last  the  woman  broke  the 
silence  **We  have  each  other  and  the 
baby  left;  thank  God."  They  reached 
the  river  and  were  ferried  to  the  western 
side.  And  there  among  the  last  of  the 
homeless  Saints  of  God  who  had  been 
driven  from  Nauvoo  they  stopped  their 
cart  With  the  aid  of  quilts  they  made  a 
slight  covering  from  the  elements.    As 


the  mantle  of  night  hid  from  view  the 
cheerless  day  and  the  fires  of  the  watch 
were  lighted  around  the  fugitive  camp, 
the  clouds  like  hosts  of  evil  gathered  from 
the  west  and  slowly  marching  eastward, 
sent  their  darting  forerunners  with  much 
muttering  and  rumbling  of  artillery  to 
warn  the  exposed  and  helpless  outcast 
children  of  earth.  And  the  fugitives  with 
white  pained  faces  prepared  for  the 
unequal  combat;  adjusted  their  light 
and  illy  deviaed  tents,  digged  trenches 
around  them,  and  prepared  as  best  they 
could  to  withstand  the  torrent  of  rain, 
the  forked  lightning  and  the  chilling 
blasts;  then  waited,  shivering  in  their 
apparel,  for  the  fray. 

Silence  reigned  for  a  brief  moment.  All 
was  hushed,  not  even  a  tree  leaf  or  a 
grass  blade  stirred.  Then  burst  upon 
the  Poor  Camp  of  Israel,  a  torrent  of 
rain  !  The  tents  were  whipped  from  off 
the  cowering  inmates.  The  dying  looked 
up  into  the  awful  night  and  feebly  moaned 
an  incoherent  protest  against  crossing  the 
river  Styx.  The  sick,  enfeebled  by  long 
fasting,  lay  with  the  rain  of  heaven  beating 
in  their  faces  and  could^lift  no  hand  to 
stop  the  flood.  Women  moaned  in 
anguish,  children  cried  in  pain  and  men 
sought  vainly  to  protect  their  loved  ones 
from  the  tempest. 

•*Oh  !  dear,  dear,  she  cannot,  must  not 
die.*' 

••We  must  be  patient,  little  wife,  un- 
der our  afflictions.  If  it  be  the  will  of 
the  Lord  let  us  bow  our  heads  in  sub- 
mission.** The  little  one  lay  upon  the 
b^d  tossing  in  pain,  with  the  hectic  flush 
of  fever  on  her  face.  The  rain  had  fallen 
all  day,  not  in  torrents,  for  it  had  spent 
its  force  during  the  night,  but  gently  and 
sorrowfully  as  if  regretftil  for  its  past 
passion. 

Night  fell  again.  Over  the  camp  a 
painful  silence  crept.  No  voice  of  mirth, 
no  laugh  or  hymn  or  song.  All  was 
silent.  The  sufferings  were  awful  and  in- 
tense, but  were  borne  with  the  silence 
that  comes  of  the  deepest  sorrow,  pain 
and  anguish.  Outside  of  the  tent  where 
the  child  lay,  a  dim  fire  burned,  sputter- 
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ing  as  the  rain  drops  fell  upon  it,  but 
giving  light  enough  to  see  the  husband 
and  wife  ministering  to  the  little  one. 
She  had  lain  long,  breathing  hard  through 
the  choked  and  congested  lungs,  ever 
and  anon  laying  her  little  hands  upon  her 
burning  breast.  Now  she  gives  a  quick 
short  cough,  her  face  and  hands  become 
grey  and  livid;  her  little  form  quivers 
painfully,  and  then  —  the  long — long 
silence  of  death. 

Before  the  mother  could  snatch  the 
child  to  her  breast  and  impart  the  fare- 
well kiss,  death  had  stepped  in.  She 
laid  the  little  one  down.  No  tear  was  in 
her  dry  pained  eyes.    She  smoothed  the 


little  rounded  limbs  and  drew  down  the 
long  lashed  eyelids,  and  folded  the  little 
hands  upon  the  breast.  Then  with  a 
weary  moan  she  kissed  the  rosebud 
mouth,  cooling  so  quickly  in  death's,  &tal 
embrace,  and  kneeling,  by  the  bedside 
cried  aloud  in  her  heart's  anguish, keener 
and  more  cruel  than  any  torture  of  the 
flesh: 

"OGod,  O  my  baby!" 

And  those  of  the  fugitives  who  passed 
the  rude  shelter  during  the  night  heard 
these  words  within, and  knew  their  mean- 
ing : 

"O  God,  O  my  baby." 

Ken  Denys, 


REMINISCENCES    OF    WILLIAM    C.    STAINES. 


With  President  Young  and  the  Twelve, 
and  their  families,  came  the  Nauvoo  brass 
band,  led  by  Captain  William  Pitt.  Every 
evening  after  supper,  and  when  our 
animals  were  all  fed,  we  had  a  large 
piece  of  ground  cleared  of  snow,  and  a 
big  fire  made,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
large  logs,  about  thirty  feet  long,  and 
some  even  two  feet  through,  cutand  piled. 
These  answered  two  purposes ;  seating  the 
people,  and  lighting  and  warming  the 
company.  This  fire  was  in  the  center  of 
our  camp,  whith  consisted  of  several 
hundred  wagons,  and  several  thousand 
souls.  At  the  sound  of  the  bugle,  which 
was  the  signal  for  prayers,  all  attended 
to  this  duty  in  their  families;  after  this, 
the  captain,  with  several  members  of  the 
band,  would  get  their  violins  and  flutes, 
and  play  dancing  tunes.  A  number  of 
the  old  and  young  would  dance  upon  the 
frozen  ground.  After  dancing  awhile  we 
would  have  singing, .  and  readings  on 
different  subjects,  having  a  number  of 
good  readers  and  singers  with  us.  These 
amusements  were  kept  up  just  as  long 
as  our  fire  held  out  to  bum.  President 
Young  and  his  brethren,  the  Twelve, 
used  to  participate  in  these  pleasures. 
And  I  can  truly  say  that  I  looked  for 
these  evening  sociables,  in  this  camp, 
with  as  much  pleasure  as  I  experience  in 
attending    a    part>'    in    Salt  Lake  City. 


There  was  no  trouble  about  dressing,  o*^ 
what  we  should  have  to  eat;  neither  was 
any  one  fretting  about  being  shghted  or 
left  out  in  the  cold,  or  even  to  grumble 
about  not  having  as  good  a  seat  as  bis 
neighbor,  for  the  room  was  free  for  all; 
so  was  the  fire;  and  as  our  seats  were 
composed  of  logs  which  differed  not  in 
quality,  but  somewhat  m  quantity,  as  some 
were  larger  and  longer  than  others,  they 
were  also  free.  And,  I  assure  you,  we 
felt  free  to  enjoy  ourselves.  I  thought 
often,  while  listening  to  the  soul-stirring 
music  and  watching  the  old  and  young 
go  merrily  forth  in  the  dance,  that  we 
were  enjoying  ourselves  better  and  were 
far  happier  than  our  enemies  who  had 
driven  us  from  our  homes.  We  had 
the  Lord  on  our  side,  and  those  to  lead 
us  who  were  clothed  with  the  Holy 
Priesthood — with  authority  to  direct  our 
movements. 

During  our  stay  here  we  got  short  of 
com  for  our  cattle;  and  as  there  was  no 
grass  near  our  camp  we  were  compelled 
to  cut  down  elm  trees,  the  tops  of  which 
were  eagerly  devoured  by  the  animals. 
The  timber  cut  and  the  trees  burned  be- 
longed to  a  gentleman  living  near  our 
camp,  who  had  g^ven  us  permission  to 
use  all  we  should  need  while  there,  pro- 
vided President  Young  would  build  him 
a  large    bam    and    make    him   several 
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thousand  fence  rails.  This  the  brethren 
did  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

It  was  desired  that  none  should  leave 
Nauvoo  without  having  in  their  wagons 
one  year's  breadstuff  along,  and  it  was 
thought,  under  this  regulation,  that  not 
more  than  two  or  three  hundred  wagons, 
with  families,  could  leave;  but  we  had 
double  that  number  in  camp.  A  council 
of  the  captains  was  called  and  it  was  de- 
cided to  take  a  census  of  the  whole  camp. 
Each  company  had  to  report  the  full 
number  of  persons,  wagons,  animals,  and 
the  amount  of  provisions  on  hand.  It 
was  thus  discovered  that  many  families 
had  not  flour  and  meat  sufficient  to  last 
them  one  month.  I  knew  one  family, 
seven  in  number,  with  only  a  half  bushel 
of  salt  and  one  peck  of  corn  meal.  When 
asked  how  far  he  expected  to  go  he  said: 
"Just  as  far  as  my  president  goes.  I 
know  the  Lord  is  with  this  people  and 
He  will  provide  for  us;  and  I  expect  to 
go  as  far  as  anybody  here."  And  he  did 
go,  and  entered  Salt  Lake  Valley  with 
President  Young.  Many  of  the  brethren 
who  are  now  living  knew  him.  And  so  it 
was  with  hundreds  of  others. 

On  the  first  of  March  we  left  and 
traveled  a  few  miles  every  day,  stopping 
always  near  timber,  so  that  we  might 
make  fires  and  feed  our  cattle.  At  times 
we  would  stay  and  work  at  splitting  rails, 
cutting  timber,  and  building  bams,  for 
which  we  were  paid  in  com,  flour,  and 
bacon  by  the  farmers  for  whom  we 
worked. 

When  we  had  traveled  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles,  President  Young 
called  upon  the  whole  camp  to  stop  and 
fence  in  a  large  tract  of  land,  build  a  few 
houses,  plant  grain,  etc.,  and  while  this 
was  being  done  a  few  teams  were  re- 
quired to  retum  to  Nauvoo  and  help  out 
a  number  of  the  poor  Saints  who  had 
been  left  on  account  of  having  no  teams, 
and  to  fulfil  a  promise  made  in  the 
Temple  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1845, 
that  the  people  should  not  cease  their 
exertions  until  every  poor  Saint,  who  so 
desired,  should  leave  and  follow  the 
authorities,  and  settle  with  the  Saints. 

This  call  to  return  for  the  poor  was, 
to  most  of  the  people,  unexpected.    A 


meeting  was  called  and  several  of  the 
Twelve  spoke.  President  Young  stated 
that  it  appeared  to  him  a  few  in  the 
camp  did  not  like  the  idea  of  staying  and 
doing  or  assisting  to  do  what  he  and  his 
brethren  had  requested  them  to  do.  He 
concluded :  '*Aud  I  tuish  to  say  to  all  such, 
that  you  are  at  iiberfy  to  hitch  up  your 
teams^  put  vour families  into  your  wagons^ 
and  leave  for  the  east  or  the  west^  as  soon 
as  you  please,  while  we  shall  remain  here 
and  accomplish  the  work  we  are  called  to 
do;  for  I  know  it  is  the  will  of  the  Lord 
we  should  do  it,  I  tell  you  in  the  name  of 
Israel* s  God  that  all  will  be  blessed  who 
help  to  do  this  work.**  A  vote  was  called 
and  every  man  held  up  his  hand,  promis- 
ing to  do  all  in  his  power  to  accomplish 
this  work.  It  was  noon  when  the  meet- 
ing dismissed,  and  after  the  brethren  had 
partaken  of  lunch,  they  commenced 
work  and  in  a  few  hours  hundreds  of 
trees  had  been  split  into  rails.  Some 
hauled  the  rails  and  put  up  fences,  while 
others  planned  and  built  log  houses, 
every  man  and  every  boy  doing  all  he 
could  cheerfully,  President  Young  and 
the  Twelve  superintending.  I  do  not  re- 
member how  many  days  it  took  to  ac- 
complish it,  but  soon  a  large  farm  was 
fenced  and  planted  with  com,  potatoes, 
pumpkin  and  squash,  and  a  number  of 
houses  were  built.  When  the  work  was 
finished  we  felt  that  the  Lord  had  blessed 
us  abundantly  for  doing  what  we  had 
done,  that  the  poor  of  Israel  might  be 
gathered. 

Soon  after  this  work  was  finished,  a 
number  of  the  Saints,  who  had  been  left 
in  Nauvoo,  arrived,  and  took  possession 
of  their  new  homes,  there  to  remain 
until  crops  should  mature,  and  they 
could  move  on  farther  west.  Others 
from  the  East  could  then  take  their 
houses,until  they  in  tum  could  be  helped. 
The  main  body  left  the  place  and  con- 
tinued west  until  another  good  camping 
place  was  reached. 


ONE  NATION. 

A  song  for  our  banner!  the  watchword  recall 
Which  gave  the  Republic  a  station: 

"United  we  stand — divided  we  fall  !" 
It  made  and  preserves  us  a  nation. 
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Thank  God  that  Dora  and  Jier  husband 
are  so  happy !  else  I  would 'nt  have  a 
restful  hour  all  the  days  of  my  life.  You 
must  know  that  we  two  have  been  bosom 
friends  from  the  cradle  up,  as  it  were; 
sisters  could  be  no  more  cordially  inti- 
mate. We  knew  each  other  to  the  most 
secluded  recesses  of  our  girlish  hearts, 
and  had  even  no  maiden  secrets  one  be- 
fore the  other.    Yes  once. 

It  may  be  about  four  years  ago,  when 
we  were  sitting  together  one  evening, 
chatting  about  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  At  last  the  conversation  drifted  on 
to  the  matrimonial  *' Wanted  and 
Offered'*  in  the  newspapers,  and  soon 
our  harmony  suffered  the  disruption  of  a 
discord.  Dora  said. there  might  be  aris- 
ing circumstances  under  which  a  young 
woman  or  a  young  man  were  more  or  less 
led  or  compelled  to  secure  their  future 
happiness  in  this  way.  I,  however,  in- 
sisted that  it  was  frightful,  even  down- 
right "horrid*'  for  either  party  to  offer 
themselves  in  this  way,  or  to  accept  such 
offer.  Without  reaching  an  agreement 
or  even  a  compromise,  we  dropped  the 
subject  and  I  had  nearly  forgotten  all 
about  our  matrimonial  controversy,  when 
lo  and  behold  !  one  day  my  eye  fell  upon 
the  following  offer  in  the  "Personals,"  of 
the  Daily  Morning  Light:         ^ 

**A  young  gentleman,  without  family, 
but  desirous  of  securing  the  blessings  of 
domestic  life,  would  be  pleased  to  enter 
into  correspondence  with  a  young  lady  of 
refinement.  No  property  qualifications 
required.** 

The  closing  clause  caused  one  to  pay 
more  than  passing  attention  to  the  adver- 
tisement, and  I  came  as  far  as  to  enter- 
tain a  sort  of  approving  idea  of  its 
author.  "Well,**  thought  I,  "here  atlast 
there  is  one  man  who  wants  a  wife,  and 
not  wealth,**  and  I  was  tempted, "just  for 
the  fun  of  it,'*  to  learn  a  little  more  about 
this  "white crow.'*  Resolutely,  and  rather 
precipitately,  I  sat  down  and  composed 
the  following  letter. 
''Dear  Mr,  Coelebs  : 

"I  hate  men  who  are  seeking  for  wives 


in  this  unusual  way;  and  I  despise 
girls  who  take  a  man  who  has  news- 
papers hawking  him  about  Neverthe- 
less, in  spite  of  my  aversion,  I  like  you, 
because  you  are  not  asking  for  money, 
hence  forming  a  laudable  exception  to 
the  common  run  of  young  gentlemen. 

"Excuse  me,  therefore,  for  asking  for 
the  reason  that  could  induce  you,  to 
choose  a  step  that  up  to  now  has  appear- 
ed to  me  to  have  as  principal  goal  only 
the  gold,  accepting  the  girl  only  as  the 
inevitable  evil  adjunct  to  the  business 
transaction. 

"Yours  Respectfully.  DMr 

I  did  not  have  to  wait  long  for  the 
answer.      Here  it  is: 
''Dear  Miss  Unknown: 

"Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the  kindly 
vouchsafed  'exception.*  You  seem  to  pos- 
sess a  discriminating  mind,  which  proves  to 
me  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  Hence  you 
do  not  number  among  those  infallibles 
who  condemn  everything  that  they  do 
not  at  once  understand. 

"I  am  most  willing  to  inform  you  as  to 
my  reason  for  looking  for  a  life  com- 
panion *in  this  unusual  way.* 

"I  am  all  alone,  socially.  My  position 
allows  me  to  establish  an  *at  home'  of 
my  own,  and  my  means  are  ample  so 
that  I  can  wed  according  to  inclination 
and  not  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  'married  into.'  But  I  re- 
side in  a  small  and  narrow  town,  where 
the  ladies  know  no  higher  entertainment 
than  tea-visits  and  such,  with  the  regula- 
tion 'neighborly*  exchange  of  gossip. 

"Disgusted  with  this  contracted  life 
and  narrow-mindedness  of  the  'society* 
here,  I  have  retired  into  the  seclusion  of 
my  own  privacy  and  am  endeavoring  to 
get  along  with  the  companionship  of  my 
own  self  as  best  I  can. 

"Now,   my  dear  Miss  Unknown,  you 

have  the  key  to  the  riddle,  and  I  only 

ask  for  a  merciful  verdict,  and  in  that 

case  for  sentence  as  soon  as  convenient. 

"Most  respectfully  yours, 

"/  Rr 

Of  course  I  could  not  but  honor  such 
prompt  confidence  at  once,  and  I  wrote: 
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''My  Dear  Sir: 

"It  seems  that  you  are  very  much  pene- 
trated and  filled  up  with  your  own  'mind,* 
that  you  deprive  the  poor  mortals  of 
your  little  borough  of  the  blessed  oppor- 
tunity of  basking  at  least  in  the  reflec- 
tion of  your  light.  Were  I  you,  I  would 
endeavor  to  become  the  savior  of  the  be- 
nighted neighborhood  nnd  thus  secure 
the  crown  of  immortality. 

"Why  are  you  so  cruelly  egotistical, 
reserving  all  your  superior  wisdom  for 
your  own  self?  Why  do  you  not  try  to 
correct  and  improve  what  you  condemn 
as  deficient  and  Wrong?  Indeed,  it 
would  be  a  nice  thing  for  human  kind  if 
everyone  who  deems  himself  wiser  than 
the  rest  (I  meant  to  say,  *who  is  wiser*), 
withdraws  with  cold  htuUeur  from  his  less 
favored  fellow-mortals ! 

"Just  try  once!  Possibly  your  influ- 
ence would  exert  itself  so  that  you  would 
soon  have  around  or  near  you  a  num- 
ber of  young  ladies,  who  would  answer 
your  most  fastidious  requirements  and 
prove  worthy  of  becommg  your  spouse. 

Imagine  the  high-tension  curiosity  with 
which  I  was  waiting  for  the  reply.  I  did 
not  wait  long,  either.  My  mysterious 
(and,  therefore,  all  the  more  fascinating) 
correspondent  shot  again  from  the  am- 
bush of  his  anonymity: 
Dear  Miss  Mocker: 

"To  my  most  intense  chagrin  I  realize 
my  utter  inability  to  accept  the  position 
you  so  magnanimously  offer  me:  'Re- 
former of  society.*  And  then,  my  most 
dear,  and  undoubtedly  most  fair  corres- 
spondent — to  speak  the  truth,  I  am  much 
more  desirous,  even  ambitious,  to  make 
your  better  acquaintance,  than  that  of 
any  two  dozen  of  the  young  lady  resi- 
dents of  the  outlying  post  where  I  am 
exiled,  even  if  they  should'  consent  to  be- 
ing converted  by  me.  Therefore,  I  hum- 
bly beg  of  you  to  tell  me  a  little,  just  the 
least  bit  positive,  about  your  own  dear 
and  interesting  self.  Of  course,  you  can 
(I  know  you  will  be)  assured  of  my  dis- 
cretion. 

"Impatiently  venturing  to  look  for  your 
response,  I  am,  most  respectfully  yours, 

9* 


II. 

Now  that  wasn't  exactly  the  night  I 
had  been  bargaining  for.  The  '*fun**  was 
assuming  proportions  and  an  importance 
far  beyond  my  original  computation  and 
I  almost  began  to  be  afraid  of  further 
consequences.  Hence  I  hesitated  quite 
a  while  about  responding  to  the  request 
of  my  unknown  Knight  in  quest  of 
matrimony.  His  position  was  partly 
humble,  partly  so  bold — but  I  could  not 
feel  or  say  it  was  really  impertinent.  The 
true  gentleman  spoke,  and  even  looked, 
all  through  the  flimsy  cloak  of  anonym- 
ity, and  I  finally  made  up  my  girlish, 
(does  that  always  mean  "foolish?")  mind, 
to  accede  to  the  request. 

But  before  I  give  the  text  of  my  re- 
sponse, I  must  state  that,  somehow  or 
other,  even  without  any  thought  or  reso- 
lution of  mine,  I  had  not  mentioned  a 
syllable  of  all  this  secret  correspondence 
to  my  Dora,  hitherto  the  faithful  cus 
todian  of  all  my  weal  and  woe,  the 
trusted  sharer  of  all  my  big  hopes  and 
little  disappointments.  Thus  I  resolved 
on  keeping  the  wHole  mystery  to  myself, 
until  further  developments,  depending 
on  a  kind  future  to  liquidate  the-  obliga- 
tions of  the  present. 

And— "only  the  first  step  is  hard,*'  or 
something  like  it  in  French.  From  one 
act  of  secretiveness  jt  was  not  far  to  a 
step  of  indiscretion,  yes,  downright, 
treacherous,  "stab-in- the  back**  indiscre- 
tion. For  what  did  I  concoct  with  my 
craving  for  intrigue,  my  love  of  humor, 
and  my  thoughtless  itching  for  mischief 
(of  course,  entirely  harmless,  you  know), 
but  I  went  and  sat  down  with  cool  delib- 
eration and  decided  to  furnish  my  un- 
known correspondent  a  description  of 
Dora !  First,  this  was  an  easier  task;  for 
she  is  a  decided  blonde,  has  rosy  checks, 
a  slender  and  graceful  figure,  whereas,  I 
am  so  awkwardly  "indescribable**  in 
complexion,  figure,  and  hair.  Second, 
I  thought,  "1*11  tell  her  all  about  it  after- 
wards; she  won't  be  angry;  on  the  con- 
trary, she  will  join  in  the  joke  and  help 
me  in  a  good,  merry  laugh.**  Thus 
easily  I  stilled  the  timid  qualms  of 
my  not  entirely  dumb  silence  and 
wrote: 
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**Dear  Mr.  Inquisitive  : 

"You  desire  to  know  my  'personal 
status;  *  here  it  is : 

**Eyes  blue,  hair  blonde,  cheeks  red, 
figure  tall  and  slender.  No  particular 
marks  except  an  ear  lug  once  torn 
by  the  weight  of  too  heavy  a  ring,  and 
now  leading  a  severed  existence,  with 
your  permission. 

''I  am  nineteen  years  of  age;  and  if  in  re- 
ply to  your  advertisement  you  should 
have  received  inquiries  from  ladies  who 
have  already  enjoyed  a  longer  lease  of  life, 
you  may  unregrettingly  deposit  my  letters 
in  the  waste  basket,  and  make  happy  any 
one  of  those  who  have  a  priority  (or  senior- 
ity) right  on  your  hand,  heart,  and  home. 

"Perhaps,  I  will  be  glad  some  of  these 
days  when  a  younger  aspirant  yields  pre- 
cedence to  me  in  a  similar  case.  But  for 
the  present,  I  have  no  apprehensions  of 
the  asylum  for  superannuated  maids. 

Return  mail  brought  me  a  brief  note. 
I  still  know  it  by  heart,  even  to  the  very 
punctuation  marks  and  the  dots  on  the 
**i's.»' 
**Dear  Miss  Sarcastic: 

"I  must,  indeed  I  must,  make  your 
personal  acquaintance.  Please  give  me 
your  address  or  let  me  know  where  and 
when  I  can  see  and  address  you  in  per- 
son. I  am  burning  of  impatience  until 
I  hear  from  you.       *  *y.** 

[You  notice  that  our  initials  had  already 
undergone  the  shedding  of  one,  apparent- 
ly too  formal  and  hence  superfluous  horn.] 
But  how  that  note  scared  me !  Lord 
o*  mercy !  What  was  I  to  do  now  in  such 
a  predicament  of  predicaments  ?  For  a 
moment,  but  only  for  one  moment — long 
enough  to  show  me  the  utter  folly  of  the 
whole  proceedings—I  felt  to  say  in  the 
words  of  Thomas  Moore; 

"Thou,  thou  art  destined  still  to  win, 
As  I  was  destined  to  be  won." 
Yet,  upon  recovering  my  better  senses 
and  composure,  I  felt  that  I  really  would 
like  to  know  anyhow,  how  that  anonymous 
correspondent  looked;  and  then  Tm  not 
the  one  to  leave  anything  unfinished  that 
has  been  started.  Hence  I  discussed  the 
whole  situation  "in  committee  of  one,'* 
and  dispatched  the  following :      , 


''Dear  Mr,  Impatient: 

"Yes;  you  may  make  my  acquaintance, 
but  only  to  a  certain  limit,  and  only  upon 
my  own  conditions,  which  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  loyally  submit  and  sub- 
scribe to.  With  neither  glance,  nor  nod, 
nor  gesture  you  will  betray  that  you 
know  me,  or  anything  of  and  about  me; 
whether  we  be  alone  or  in  company,  you 
will  treat  me  as  an  entirely  unknown 
lady,  as  a  total  stranger,  in  other  words; 
and  if  matters  go  on,  this  condition  is  to 
hold  until  after  the  wedding.  Secure 
seat  No.  24,  in  the  parquette  of  t}ie  Grand 
Opera  House,  for  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing, and  you  will  see  me.  "/?." 
[Whether  "D**was  the  initial  of  "Devo- 
tion,** "Destiny.'*  "Disappointment,**  or 
"Deception,**  I  did  not  then  prognosti- 
cate; the  subsequent  events  may  furnish 
the  key  to  the  cipher.] 

No  sooner  had  the  letter  gone  out  of 
my  nervously  twitching  fingers,  than  my 
conscience  began  to  trouble  me  worse  than 
ever.  Compimctions,  regret,  remorse, 
fear,  anxiety,  and  curiosity  kept  a  regular 
"circus**  in  my  maidenly  heart  I  dared 
not  look  my  dear  Dora  in  the  face  any 
longer,  so  that  she  asked  me  once  wheth- 
er I  was  vexed  with  her  about  anything. 
That  just  exactly  suited  my  purpose,  and 
quickly  I  retorted,  "What  are  you  think- 
ing of,  Dora?  Be  vexed  with  you?  To 
prove  you  the  contrary,  I  right  now  in- 
vite you  for  to-morrow  evening  in  the 
Grand  Opera;  ma  does*nt  like  tragedies. 
And  they're  going  to  give  *Othello.*  '* 

"Thanks,  thanks  !  I  accept  surely,'* 
such  was  Dora*s  delight;  "you  area]wa)'S 
thinking  of  some  pleasant  surprise  foi 
me.'* 

I  was  just  about  making  "a  clear  breast 
of  it,**  when  who  should  come  rushing  in 
like  a  whirlwind  on  holiday  leave  of  ab- 
sence, but  Jack,  Dora's  brother!  and  his 
coming  and  teasing  for  a  drive  on  the 
Boulevard  nipped  my  open  confession  in 
the  soul*m  most  tender  budding. 

Well,  I  stoically  accepted  it  as  a  sign 
from  Fate.  **Now  it's  got  to  come  to  it," 
I  thought,  all  the  while  despising  myself 
as  the  meanest  creature  on  the  Avenue 
for  so  ignominiously  betraying  my  best, 
my  only  bosom  friend. 
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Never  more  in  my  life,  and  were  I  to 
live  Methuselah's  days,  shall  I  venture 
upon  such  a  plot  and  intrigue;  there  are 
too  many  complications  all  around  and 
about  it  There  I  had  to  deceive  my  good 
mamma:  '*Dora  was  so  anxious  to  go  to 
see  the  play,  it  was  her  favorite;**  and  then 
I  had  to  tell  Dora  the  fib  (how  could  she 
believe  it,  when  she  knew  better?),  **my 
ma  didn*t  like  tradegy.'*  And  all 
through  it  went  like  that.  "White  lies?** 
Well,  I  tell  you,  they  conjured  up  a 
pretty  black  horizon  for  me  before  I  got 
fairly  out  of  the  whole.  And  then  the 
imposition  on  my  unknown  correspon- 
dent, whom  every  line,  every  syllable  of 
the  queer  correspondence,  hazardous 
though  it  might  have  appeared  to  any 
one  but  such  a  giddy  thing  as  myself, 
declared  a  gentleman! — I  tell  you,  I  had 
enough  of  it,  till  it  was  all  fairly  over. 

At  last  evening  came.  Unsuspecting 
poor  Dora  took  her  seat  No.  25  in  the 
parquette.  (With  "malice aforethought,** 
I  had  let  her  take  the  first  seat,  nearest 
to  No.  24). 

1  was  nearly  frantic,  at  any  rate,  very 
fretful,  for  impatience;  yet  for  all  the 
world  I  dared  not  look  around  to  see 
who  was  sitting  next  to  Dora.  I  was 
quite  sure  of  it,  though,  with  feminine 
instinct. 

After  the  first  act  several  gentlemen 
were  edging  their  way  through,  return- 
ing just  when  the  curtain  was  about  to 
rise  for  the  second  act. 

In  rising,  to  let  them  pass  more  easily, 
Dora  dropped  her  fan,  and  immediately 
a  dark,  curly  head  was  stooping  down, 
nearly  colliding  with  Dora's  glistenmg 
blonde  tresses.  I  heard,  without  look- 
ing, a  timid  "thank  you,  sir,**  a  frank, 
manly  "Not  at  all,  ma'm."  Then  the 
same  deep  and  honest  voice,  though  in 
an  undertone,  remarked  about  the  incon- 
siderateness  of  some  gentlemen  in  crowd- 
ing about  so,  etc.  From  then  on,  at 
every  entr'acte  there  was  a  subdued,  but 
apparently  none  the  less  interesting, 
conversation  between  No.  24  and  No.  25. 
I  felt  like  sitting  on  pins,  or  more  really 
true,  on  the  sinner's  "anxious  seat,**  for 
I  was  in    almost   deadly  apprehension 


that  at  any  moment  the  dark  looked 
**unknown**  might  let  even  a  hair  of  "the 
cat  out  of  the  bag,*'  or  he  might  go  sa 
far  as  to  ask  her  where  and  when  he 
might  see  her  again. 

Still,  my  fears  were  not  verified.  The 
conversation  struck  no  "snags,"  and  at 
last  the  performance  ended — but  my 
troubles  only  recommenced. 

While  leaving  tlie  "temple  of  Thespis** 
(as  Jack,  who  is  a  reporter  on  the  Daify 
Morning  Lights  calls  the  playhouse),  I 
cast  a  furtive  glance  on  Dora*s  neighbor, 
and  was  quite  astonished  at  noticing  that 
he  was  a  good  deal  different-looking 
fi'om  what  I  had  expected  in  my  roman- 
tic visions.  I  had  not  pictured  him  so 
"solid,**  so  earnest.  I  also  had  set  him 
down  for  a  much  younger  man.  I  was 
anxious  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of  those 
serious,  penetrating,  but  by  no  means 
frightening  dark  eyes.  I  felt  as  if  he 
would  be  able  to  read  all  my  low  intrigue 
and  base  treachery,  and  expose  me  to 
lasting  confusion. 

As  we  came  out  it  was  raining  heavily. 
Neither  of  us  had  an  umbrella.  And,  as 
if  the  good  (or  evil)  fairy  had  had  her 
hand  in  it,  Bridget,  the  old  nurse  of  our 
infancy,  and  joint  chaperon  of  our 
"budding  maidenhood,**  was  not  to  be 
seen;  she  probably  was  looking  for  us  at 
the  other  exit.  But  as  we  were  peering 
through  the  multitude  of  people,  and  still 
greater  number  of  rain-drops,  who  should 
at  once  arise  before  us  like  a  heavenly 
messeiiger  (at  least  a  providential  one), 
but  our  (I  mean,  of  course,  my)  unknown 
correspondent,  who  very  courteously 
offered  us  his  umbrella. 

At  first  we  declined  with  thanks,  and 
Dora  added,  "We  don't  live  far  off,  just 
out  in  Prospect  Park,  on  the  Avenue. 
A  little  rain  will  not  hurt  us." 

But  he  was  not  to  be  got  rid  of  thus 
easily,  and  he  insisted  so  urgingly  that 
we  finally  accepted  the  proffered  protec- 
tion. 

"But,  sir,  please  to  give  us  the  name 
of  the  hotel  where  you  are  staying  (as 
we  can  see  that  you  are  a  stranger),  so 
that  we  can  send  you  the  umbrella  back.*' 

"Never  mind,  miss;  if  you  will  permit 
me,  ril  come  for  it  myself,  and  learn  how 
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the  ladies  have  passed  the  stormy  night, 
after  the  mental  strain  of  Shakspeare's 
tragedy."  And  he  was  gone  with  a  grace- 
ful but  not  **dudish**  courtesy. 

On  our  way  home,  Dora  remarked  it 
was  strange  that  the  gentleman  had  only 
offered  his  umbrella,  but  not  his  escort. 
I  knew  well  enough  the  reason  of  this 
conduct.  If  he  had  come  along  with  us, 
he  would  have  returned  with  theumbrel 
la  on  seeing  us  safely  home;  but  through 
his  stratagem  he  left  the  way  open  to  call 
on  Dora  once  mbre  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  her  parents.  And  then  I 
thought  that  he  would  follow  us  stealth- 
ily, to  find  out  where  we  were  living. 

Now  I  commenced  to  **joke**  my 
friend  on  her  "conquest"  "What  are 
you  thinking  of?'*  she  tartly  replied. 
"That  gentleman  is  married,  sure 
enough;  he  looks  so  settled;  else  I  would 
not  have  chatted  with  him  with  so  much 
ease.  But  I  must  admit,  I  would  not  dis- 
like him  after  all." 

Next  day,  sure  enough,  our  Knight  of 
the  Umbrella  made  his  gallant  appear- 
ance and  prolonged  his  visit  considerably, 
as  Dora  told  me  afterwards. 

At  any  rate,  he  pleased  the  parents; 
else  they  would  not  have  invited  him  for 
supper,  an  invitation  of  which  he,  so  I 
was  informed,  availed  himself  by  no 
means  reluctantly.  There  was  ako  an 
invitation  for  me,  but  I  simulated  head- 
ache; for  1  did  not  dare  to  trust  myself 
to  carry  the  deception  quite  that  far. 
You  see,  I  wasn't  "dyed  in  the  wool." 

But  he,  my  mysterious  correspondent, 
seems  to  have  been  better  versed  in  the 
art  of  dissimulation.  Next  morning  Dora 
relieved  me  of  my  mental  distress  and 
moral  agony.  She  narrated  to  me 
faithfully  and  explicitly,  how  everything 
had  passed  off  so  nicely  and  harmoni- 
ously, and  how  the  new  acquaintance  of 
a  night  and  a  day  haid  already  warmed 
into  friendship,  as  if  under  the  charm  of 
some  kind  Fairy's  magic  wand. 

And  again  I  undertook  to  tease  her. 
But  this  time  she  did  not  enter  into  the 
subject  at  all,  but  branched  off  to  another 
topic  at  once.  But  this  did  not  prevent 
her  from  blushing  up  to  that  severed  ear 
lug  of  hers. 


A  week  after  there  came  a  letter  from 
O — n,  with  a  request  for  Dora's  hand. 
How  she  received  the  message,  notwith- 
standing the  surprise,  the  astonishment, 
the  wonderment,  and  the  almost  fright, 
can  be  best  settled  at  once  from  the  fact 
that  Dora  bears  (and  with  sweet  dignity, 
too)  the  famous  name  of  my  once  un- 
known correspondent.  I  need  not  tell 
you,  that  in  congratulating  my  Dora  upon 
her  great  fortune  (woman's  greatest  for- 
tune is  the  possession  of,  and  allegiance 
to,  a  true  man)  I  felt  the  very  opposite  of 
the  lines  of  Moore  : 

"The  sympathy  I  then  t>etrayed. 
Perhaps  was  but  the  child  of  art; 

The  guile  of  one  who  long  hath  played 
With  all  these  wily  nets  of  heart." 

.  I  had  "played,"and betrayed;  butatthe 
denouement  of  my  intrigue  sincere  joy 
reigned  in  my  soul,  indenmifying  me 
manifold  for  the  pangs  of  remorse  I  had 
suffered  during  the  progress  of  my* 'unin- 
tentional intrigue,"  (if  there  be  such  a 
thing). 

And  Dora  is  not  to  be  blamed  in  the 
least.  Not  a  shadow  of  a  speck  can  tar- 
nish her  virtue's  bright  shield,  though  she 
came  by  a  husband  in  this  peculiar 
way.  For  she  never  knew  of  the 
whole  "conspiracy"  till  after  the  wedding, 
up  to  which  time  the  Professor  had  loyally 
kept  his  word.  At  first  he  gently  teased 
Dora  with  pleasant  hints  and  covert  allu- 
sions, as  to  the  correspondence  produced 
above;  of  coiu^e  it  was  all  Greek  to  her; 
her  obstinate  non -recognition  of  his 
intimations  puzzled  him  too;  and  both. 
were  a  good  deal  perplexed,  while  I,  as 
a  silent  spectator  of  the  blind-man's-buff 
"held  quiet,"  till  Jack  said  I  was  more 
brilliant  in  his  eyes  and  warmer  to  his 
heart  than  even  the  Daily  Morning  Ughi, 
and  thus  between  brothers-in-law  and 
sisters-in-law,  the  whole  story  of  the 
anonymous  correspondence  came  out,  to 
the  unruffled  merriment  of  all.  And  the 
Professor,  after  remarking  that  "he  had 
the  wrong  one,  and  yet  the  right  one"  for 
a  dear  life  companion,  remembered 
that  Shakespeare  evening  enough,  to 
quote: 

'Ail's  well  that  ends  well." 

Leo  jHafeli 
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This  is  the  season  for  "outings."  Many, 
whose  means  allow,  hasten  to  the  sea- 
shore, or  to  some  famous  watering-place; 
others  climb  the  mountain  sides  and  take 
their  pleasure  in  picturesque  *cafions 
amidst   the    sublimely    grand.       Some, 


prone   to    wander,  dare  the  qualms  of 


Fig.  I. 
ocean  travel,  and  make  their  way  to 
foreign  lands;  and  there  are  others  whose 
means  or  inclination  permit  no  such 
peregrinations,  so  they  content  them- 
selves with  a  few  days  stay  at  the  old 
home,  or  among  friends  who  live  near  by. 
Come,  let  us  take  an  out.  I  propose 
an  excursion  that  will  be  inexpensive. 


samples  of  water  with  all  their  living  con- 
tents, from  varying  depths.  Many  inter- 
esting specimens  will  be  found  among 
the  weeds  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond; 
indeed  the  water-weeds  themselves  teem 
with  instructive  interest,  and  to  get^such. 


Figure  a. 
though  surely  of  interest.  I  know  a  pond 
not  far  from  home;  it  is  small  and  not  as 
clear  and  attractive  as  some  ponds  I  have 
known  ;  yet,  in  the  past,  I  have  spent 
many  pleasant  periods  on  its  shores. 

To  do  well  on  our  visit  we  must  be 
provided  with  a  few  special  utensils. 
Here  (figure  lyis  a  small  scoop-net,  fas- 
tened to  a  walking  stick  for  a  handle; 
with  this  we  can 
skim  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  en- 
rich ourselves  by 
the  capture  of 
many  aquatic  won- 
ders. We  need 
also  a  dredge  net 
(figure  2),  to  which 
a  long  cord  may  be 
attached;  with  this 
we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  the  deep- 
er parts  of  the  pond.  Another  valuable 
aid  will  be  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
attached  rigidly  to  a  handle;  such  an 
instrument    will    be   of    use   in   taking 


Fig.  4. 
a  dredging  hook  (figure  3)  may  be  used 
to  advantage. 

Now  let  us  make  a  start.  Here  (figure 
4)  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our  tyeetles,  the 
so-called  Black  Water- Beetle  or  Hydro- 
philous,    Fortunately,   too,   at   another 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  S. 
sweep  we  capture  the  larva  of  the  same 
creature  (figure  5).  The  specimen  already 
captured  is  a  male;  here  (figure  6)  is  a 
female  of  the  same  species,  witlf  an  ^%% 
cluster  on  the  lower  side  of  a  leaf.  Next 
we  take  (figure  7)  a  larva  of  the  huge 
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DyHscus  beetle,  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of  in  a  previous'number. 


Fig.  6. 
At  one  place  on  the  side  of  the  pond 
a  stream  of  clear  water  enters:  looking 
carefully  at  the  sand  and  gravel  on  the 
bottom,  vfe  may  observe  some  bits  of 
stone  apparently  moving  of  their  own 
•accord.     Let#is  take  some  of  them  out 

and  examine. 

They   prove 

(figure  8)  to 

be  in  reality 

cylindrical 

r   cases,    com- 

p  o  se  d      of 

bits  of  sand, 

gravel,  frag- 

ments     of 

shells,  and  in 

some     cases 

even  bits  of 

\  wood;   with- 

I  in    each     is 

I  found    what 

=  we  ordinarily 

^'  call  a  caddis- 

^  worm;  in  re- 

%  ality  it  is  the 

I .-.  /.  "  larva    of  an 

insect  known  as  the  caddis-fiy.     Let  us 

look  closely;  we  may  find  caddis  cases  of 


a  variety  of  forms.  Figure  9  shows  a  large 
one,  and  the  tenant  (enlarged)  'removed 
and  sketched  alongside.  These  larvae  are 
much  prized  as  bait  by  fishermen ;  and 
doubtless,  the  ability  to  construct  for 
themselves  homes  of  hard  material,  is  a 
protective  endowment  from  then- 
kind  Creator.  Othei  forms  ofi 
caddis  cases  are  shown  in  figures 
10  and  11:  the  former  composed  ' 
of  tiny  snail  shells,  and  the  latter  \ 
of  bits  of  stick;  this  one  is  attach- 
ed to  a  water  plant  By  protrud- 
ing the  head  and  front  limbs  the  Fig.  8. 
little  creature  is  able  to  move  along  the 
bottom  of  the  water.  In  the  adult  state 
the  fly  appears,  as  in  figure  la,  with  ex- 
panded wings,  and,  as  in  figure  13,  when 
at  rest.  Each  of  these  figures  shows  an 
enlarged  view  of  the  caddis  fly.  Another 
sweep  of  the  net  brings 
us  a  wriggling  specimen 
(figure  14)  of  the  curious 
Water  Boatman  or  Boat 
Fly  (Notorecta).  Let 
us  put  him  in  a  bottle  of 
water,  and  watch  his 
ways.  Usually  the  in- 
sect swims  on  the  back; 
its  large  limbs  project- 
ing on  either  side  like 
oars,  fi'om  which  peculi- 
arity the  popular  name 
has  been  bestowed.  A  microscopical 
examination  of  one  of  these  oars  would 
be  of  interest:  the  limbs  are  provided 
with  hairs  or  bristles,  so  placed  that  they 
stand  out  boldly  as  a  stroke  is  made 
against  the  water  in  swimming,  but  they 
collapse  completely  as  die  limb 
is  retracted  for  the  next  stroke., 
This  is  an  illustration  of  the  prac- 
tice, so  common  among  rowers,  i 
of  "feathering  the  oar.**  We  1 
may  well  devote  hours  to  the , 
study  of  these  interesting  creat- 
ures. They  are  destructive,  Fig!  10. 
however,  boldly  attacking  insects  much 
larger  than  themselves;  fish  raisers  dread 
them  because  of  their  liking  for  the 
spawn  and  the  small  fry.  I  once  watched 
a  struggle  between  a  boat  fly  and  a  large 
bee  that  had  fallen  into  the  water;  the 
fight  lasted  a  ftill  half-hour;   it  ended, 
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however,  in  the  bee  being  taken 
under. 

Calling  now  the  microscope  to  our  aid, 
we  shall  find  many  beauties  not  visible  to 
the  unassisted  eye.  A 
-.  drop  of  pond  water  is 
y  often  a  world  of  living 
^  wonders.  Let  us  make 
careful   selections   of 
samples,  then   repair 
to  a  quiet  spot  and 
examine.  Fortunately 
we    see   an   Amoeba 
(figure  15)  in  the  field 
of  instrument;  this  is 
pj      J  shown  in  the    figure 

immens^y  magnified.  The  irregular 
shape,  as  sketched,  is  not  a  characteristic 
form  of  the  animal:  the  irregularity,  how- 
ever, is  characteristic.  The  creature  is 
almost  constantly  changing  its  form;  the 


leaf  of  duck-weed.  Each  of  those  bell- 
like structures  is  a  complete  animal;  the 
fringe  of  hairs  or  cilia  seen  around  the 
upper  disc  is  of  service  to  the  creature  in 
procuring  its  food.  When  disturbed,  the 
animals  retract  themselves,  each  into 
a  ball — like  a  blossom  closed  for  the 
night. 

The  tiny  crustacean  Cyclops  (figure  17) 
next  claims  our  attention.  These  can 
barely  be  seen  j 
with  the  naked  I 
eye.  The  upper  p 
figure  shows  the  [ 
male,  and  the  [ 
lower  the  female  \ 
Cyclops,  with  her  g 
egg  sacs  There  ^ 
is  an  old  myth,  ^ 
that  there  once  — 
existed  a  race  of  Fig,  14. 

giants  called  Cyclops;  each  had  but  a 
single  eye,  and  this  was  set  in  the  center 
of  the  forehead.  The  little  animal  under 
our  glass  has  been  named  cyclops,  be- 
cause it  has  but  one  eye,  and  this  is  situ- 
ated in  the  center  of  the  head.  Among 
these  interesting  creatures  the  females 
greatly  preponderate,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  increase  is  astounding.     Dr.  M.  C. 


Fig.  13. 
projections  are  called  false  feet ;  by 
thrusting  such  out  in  one  direction,  and 
retracting  them  on  the  other  side,  the 
creature  is  able  to  move  sluggishly.  In 
structure  it  appears  scarcely  more  com- 


Fig.  13. 
plicated  than  a  bit  of  jelly;  yet  that  jelly 
is  alive  and  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  reproduction. 

Here  (figure  16)  is  a  colony  of  bell 
animalculae,  {Vorticellae)  revealed,  by 
the  microscope,  on  the  lower  side  of  a 


Fig.  15. 
Cook,  of  England,  has  made  this  illus- 
tration of  multiplication  among  the 
Cyclops:  "Let  us  suppose  a  man  to  count 
this  progeny  one  by  one,  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  per  minute,  for  twelve  hours  per 
day,  for  six  days  a  week—a  rate  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sustain— it  would  occupy 
him  for  three  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
years  and  a  half  and  upwards,  to  count 
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all  the  progeny  of  one  female  cyclops 
during  twelve  months.  In  reality  such 
a  progeny  never  survives,  because  they 
are  continually  the  victims  of  predaceous 
animals,  but  this  is  an  estimate  of  the 
enormous  possibil- 
ities of  increase, 
were  all  conflicting 
and  antagonistic 
circumstances  re- 
moved." 

Another  interest- 
ing crustacean  is 
the  Water-Flea,  ol 
which  there  are 
several  species.The 
common  water- 
flea  {Daphnia  pul- 
ex)  is  shown  in 
figure  i8  as  it  ap- 
pears under  a  med- 
ium power.  Figure 
19  shows  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of 
those  little  vermillion  specks  so  often 
seen  among  water  weeds,  and  in  clear 
*  water.  They  are  called 
Water-Mites, and  sometimes, 
incorrecdy,  red  water-spid- 
ers ;  they  are  not  really 
spiders.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  the  young  water-mite 
has  fewer  legs  than  has  the 
adult.  Before  the  ''young 
are  capable  of  swimming, 
they  sometimes  attach  them- 
selves to  the  bodies  of  aqua- 
Fig.  17.  tic  insects,  such  as  beetles 
and  others,   and  are  carried  about    by 


Fig.  16. 


their  hosts,  till  they  are  able  to  move 
freely  of  themselves. 

Now  we  have  a   specimen  of  those 
wonderful  little  creatures,   the  Rotifers 


Fig.  19. 


Fig.  18. 
(figure  20).    They  are  characterized  by 
bearing  upon  their  heads  or  forward  parts 
peculiar  organs  which        >>.^ 
are  almost  constantly 
in  motion,  and  which  ^ 
resemble        revolving 
wheels.      Indeed,   the 
name,  "wheel  animal- 
cules,*' has  long  been 
t*ie   popular   designation  of  these  tiny 
creatures.     The   "wheel,"   however,  is 
now    known    to    be    an    ex- 
panded disc,  fringed  with  rows  ' 
of  delicate  hairs,  which  are  kept 
in  rapid  motion.    Our  time  is 
spent,  and    we   must   content 
ourselves  with  simply  glancing 
at  the  animal. 

These  and  literally  a  thousand 
other  things  of  interest  we  may 
find  in  one  search  in  and  about 
the  ponds.  The  specimens 
illustrated  in  the  foregoing 
are  but  a  small  part  of  actual 
captures  in  a  two  hours'  hunt 
at  the  pond  in  Liberty  Park,    Fig.  20. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


James  E,  Talmage. 


Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  CONFERENCE. 


The  General  Conference  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  As 
sociations,  convened  Sunday,  May  31st, 
1891,  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  Taber- 
nable,  Salt  Lake  City.  There  were  pre- 
sent on  the  stand:  Of  the  General 
Superintendency,  Moses  Thatcher,  As- 
sistant Superintendents  Junius  F.  Wells, 
Rodney  C.  Badger  and  Milton  H.  Hardy; 
also  Apostles  Heber  J.  Grant,  Abra- 
ham H.  Cannon,  and  Anthon  H. 
Lund,  the  Presidency  of  Salt  Lake  Stake 


and    other   prominent    officers    of   the 
Church. 

The  Twenty-first  Ward  Glee  Club,  con- 
ducted by  Elder  T.W,McIntyre,  furnished 
the  singing,  openmg  with  the  hymn, 
Hark,  hark,  my  soul ! 

Prayer  by  Bishop  W.  B.  Preston. 

The  Glee  Club  sang: 

God  is  love. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  announced  that 
President  Wilford  Woodruff  was  unable 
to  be  present  and  deliver  the  opening 
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address,  but  would,  if  his  health  per- 
mitted, attend  other  meetings  of  the 
conference. 

Elder  Charles  W.  Penrose  made  the 
opening  address,  and  said,  in  substance: 
—I  regret  very  much  that  President 
Woodruff  is  unable  to  be  present,  first, 
because  I  would  have  liked  to  hear  him 
address  us,  and  secondly,  because  m  his 
absence  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  speak 
at  this  time.  I  have  always  taken  great 
interest  in  the  work  of  these  improve- 
ment associations.  They  were  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  youth  of 
Zion  and  thus  qualify  them  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  of 
God.  They  were  formed  in  order  that 
our  young  men  might  reflect  upon  each 
other  the  light  they  had  received,  that 
thus  all  might  be  benefited  in  acquiring 
knowledge  of  things  that  are  of  eternal 
importance.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  the 
success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  to 
win  young  men  fi'om  evil  ways  and 
habits,  and  place  them  in  a  position 
where  they  can  become  useful  citizens  in 
this  life  and  attain  glory  and  exaltation  in 
the  life  to  come. 

These  associations  were  not  organized 
simply  for  amusement,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  be  instrumental  in  the  attainment 
and  spread  of  intelligence,  which  is  **the 
glory  of  God;**  so  that  when  the  fathers 
pass  away,  the  young  men  may  be  pre- 
pared to  come  to  the  front  and  perform 
even  a  greater  work  than  that  which 
their  fathers  performed.  This  we  should 
always  keep  in  view.  And  while 
amusement  is  mingled  with  instruction, 
the  members  should  meet  together 
specially  in  order  to  receive  correct  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  from  the  Highest 
Source,  so  that  they  may  become  Saints 
indeed.  We  can  see  that  the  field  of  the 
work  of  God  is  continually  enlarging. 
It  is  much  wider  now  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  As  our  experience  grows,  so 
the  field  of  our  labors  widens.  Our 
young  men  and  women  ought,  therefore, 
to  be  better  informed  than  their  fathers 
were,  not  only  in  things  pertaining  to  the 
temporal  welfare  of  mankind,  but  also  in 
eternal  things.  We  are  as  yet  only  in  the 
commencement  of  this  great  and  impor- 


tant work.  What  we  have  accomplished 
is  small  compared  to  that  which  will  yet 
be  performed.  The  earth  is  to  be  re- 
deemed from  all  that  is  evil.  It  must  be 
made  a  heaven,  for  the  will  of  God  is  to 
be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven, 
and  tremendous  changes  must  be  wrought 
before  this  can  be  effected. 

This  work  of  redemption  devolves 
upon  us  and  upon  our  children  after  us. 
Hence  they  must  be  properly  instructed 
^from  earliest  childhood,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  to  perform  the  labor  and 
receive  the  blessings  in  store  for  those 
who  become  saviors  of  men. 

I  rejoice  in  the  prospect  before  us.  I 
can,  to  some  extent  at  least,  perceive  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  greatness 
of  the  glory.  Therefore,  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  young  men  associate  for  mutual 
improvement,  and  to  receive  such  in- 
structions as  will  qualify  them  to  fulfil 
their  high  destiny. 

As  a  friend,  I  would  earnestly  urge 
young  men  who  have  not  joined  the 
associations  to  do  so,  that  their  energies 
may  be  turned  in  the  best  direction.  We 
cannot  fulfil  our  destiny  by  taking  a 
course  similar  to  that  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  While  we  are  made  of  the  same 
kind  of  elements  as  others,  and  require 
food  and  clothing,  and  must  labor  in  like 
manner,  we  have  a  special  mission  to 
redeem  the  world,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  a  different  people,  living  such  lives 
and  devoted  to  such  principles  and  labors 
as  will  effect -the  end  in  view.  We  are 
all  called  for  this  purpose.  The  youth  of 
Zion  have  a  special  mission,  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  But 
God  will  not  compel  them  to  perform 
it,  or  force  them  to  do  His  will.  Our 
children  must  be  free,  as  we  are  free.  No 
one  can  be  compelled  to  do  right.  But 
we  should  be  willing  and  rfad  to  take 
the  responsibility  that  belongs  to  us,  that 
we  may  receive  the  reward  which  is  in 
store  for  us.  There  are  various  missions 
for  the  sons  of  men  .  Sk)me  have  been 
called  to  be  statesmen,  others  to  be  war- 
riors or  leaders  in  various  directions. 
But  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  been 
called  to  a  special  work  and  to  receive  a 
special  reward. 
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The  pleasures  of  this  world  are  evan- 
escent. They  fade  away  like  the  beauty 
of  the  rose.  We  ought  to  seek  for  those 
joys  which  will  be  ours  when  the  body 
decays,  and  in  the  resurrection  state,  and 
throughout  eternity.  Character  is  the 
great  thing.  It  is  not  what  people  think 
of  us,  but  what  we  really  are,  that  is  and 
will  be  of  value  to  us.  And  in  the  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  the  aim  is  to 
form  our  characters  on  a  solid  basis,  to 
build  them  up  wilh  good  and  abiding^ 
qualities,  and  make  us  god-like  in  spirit 
and  nature.  As  to  pleasure,  there  is 
nothing  like  being  quickened  in  mind 
and  spirit  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  To  be 
filled  with  the  Spirit  of  God,  to  have  com- 
munion with  the  higher  powers,  to  know 
that  we  are  in  the  path  of  right,  and  that 
we  are  accepted  of  God,  is  greater  joy 
than  anything  earth  can  afford. 

There  is  no  abiding  happiness  in  that 
which  is  evil  or  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God.  It  may  give  temporary  enjoyment, 
but  afterwards  comes  remorse,  if  there 
is  any  conscience  left.  In  doing  that 
which  God  approves  there  is  no  regret, 
but  joy  and  peace  and  confidence — 
confidence  in  God  and  confidence  in 
ourselves. 

Now,  it  is  that  our  young  men  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  ways  that  are  evil,  and 
be  prepared  for  present  usefulness  and 
eternal  glory  that  these  associations  have 
been  formed.  May  the  light  and  intelli- 
gence of  heaven  rest  upon  the  officers 
and  all  the  members,  and  iHay  God  guide 
and  bless  the  exercises  of  this  conference! 

Elder  Willard  Young  read  an  excel- 
lent paper  on  '^Education"  which  will 
be  published  in  full.  , 

Heber  S.  Goddard  sang  a  baritone 
solo— "Exult  now,  ye  faithful.** 

Superintendent  George  W.  Brimhall, 
of  Utah  Stake,  Superintendent  James  H. 
Wilcox,  of  Davis  Stake,  Superintendent 
Samuel  Davis,of  Malad  Stake, and  Super- 
intendent Charles  Heybome,  of  Parowan 
Stake  made  brief  verbal  reports  of  the 
Associations  in  their  respective  localities. 

Superintendent  Milton  H.  Hardy  gave 
an  account  of  his  labors  m  the  interest  of 
the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations.     He  had  had  great  pleasure 


and  satisfaction  in  the  special  work  in 
which  he  had  been  engaged.  He  had 
been  received  with  cordiality  everywhere. 
He  had  visited  twenty  Stakes  and  laid 
the  details  of  the  work  of  systematic 
home  reading  before  the  officers  as  well 
as  before  the  general  public,  endeavoring 
to  explain  it  in  all  its  bearings.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  meetings  of  the 
associations  have,  in  a  few  places,  dwin- 
dled down  almost  to  mere  children's 
gatherings.  This  we  have  endeavored  to 
remedy  and  it  is  apparent  that  .wherever 
home  reading  and  class  work  have  been 
adopted  and  carried  out,  golden  results 
have  accrued. 

President  Angus  M.  Cannon  made  a 
few  closing  remarks,  referring  ta  the  first 
organization  of  a  young  men's  improve- 
ment association  in  the  Seventh  Ward, 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  said  it 
was  very  gratifying  to  him  to  see  how  the 
eflfort  had  been  perfected  from  time  to 
time.  The  associations  now  occupy  a 
place  which  cannot  be  filled  by  any  other 
organization.  They  have  become  schools, 
where  deacons,  teachers,  priests,  and 
elders  can  obtain  the  best  education  for 
their  callings,  and  it  has  been  noted  that 
the  best  missionaries  have  graduated  in 
these  associations. 

The  Glee  Club  sang  : 

"Comrades  in  Arms." 

Benediction  by  Elder  George  Goddard. 

Adjourned  till  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

2  p.  M. 

At  this  service,  there  was  a  very  large 
attendance,  the  galleries  were  filled  and 
President  Woodruflf,  who  was  unable  to 
attend  the  forenoon  service,  was  present 
as  were  many  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir,  under  the 
leadership  of  Brother  Evan  Stephens, 
sang  the  hymn  beginning: 

Behold,  the  mountain  of  the  Lord 
In  latter  days  shall  rise. 

Prayer  was  oflfered  by  Elder  Rodney 
C.  Badger. 

The  choir  sang  the  hymn: 
Lord,  wilt  thou  hear  me  when  I  pray, 
I  am  forever  Thine ! 

The  Priesthood  of  the  Fifth  Ward, 
Salt  Lake  City,  officiated  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacrament. 
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Elder  Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.,  gave  a  lec- 
ture on  the  subject  of  **Self  Culture," 
which  will  be  published  in  full. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  next  read  a  com- 
munication from  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  addressed  to  President  Woodruff, 
which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of 
this  magazine. 

President  Wilford  Woodruff  said  the 
Primary,  the  Sabbath  School,  and  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  were 
the  three  institutions  established  in  these 
mooBtain  valleys  to  prepare  and  qualify 
the  rising  gotteration  for  their  labors  for 
time  and  eternity.  The  responsibility 
resting  upon  our  children  ww  wery  great; 
their  position  in  this  respect  was,  In  a 
great  measure,  different  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  had  been  gathered  here 
to  the  mountains  of  Israel  and  become 
associated  with  the  Church  of  Jesus  Chris 
of  Latter-day  Saints.  Their  fathers  had 
been  called  upon  during  the  generation 
that  had  passed,  and  had  gone  to  preach 
the  gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth; 
and  the  children  were  required  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps.  The  Elders  who  had 
gone  abroad  to  proclaim  that  gospel  had 
been  called  largely  from  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations.  He  felt  that 
they  were  engaged  in  a  great  cause,  and 
would  say  to  the  teachers  in  the  organi- 
zations, male  and  female,  ''You  will  be 
blessed  for  what  you  have  done.*'  Let 
them  not  be  discouraged  or  weary  in 
well  doing.  As  they  sowed  so  would 
they  reap.  He  had  watched  the  progress 
of  these  institutions  almost  from  their 
commencement,  and  the  Lord  would 
assuredly  reward  those  who  labored  in 
them.  We  had  beep  informed  by  reve- 
lation that  whatever  knowledge  a  man 
obtained  by  his  diligence  and  persever- 
ance here  in  the  flesh  would  remain  with 
hun  in  the  morning  of  the  resurrection. 
It  would  pay  any  man  or  woman  to 
treasure  up  wisdom  and  understanding, 
and  do  all  the  good  he  or  she  could  here; 
for  we  were  on  a  mission.  He  prayed 
that  all  those  who  were  engaged  in  this 
excellent  cause  would  continue  in  their 
efforts,  and  seek  to  induce  others  to  be- 
come associated  with  them.  He  be- 
sought them  to  labor  wliile  the  dky  lasts, 


for  "the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work."   , 
The  choir  sang  the  "Pilgrims'  Chorus." 

ElderLyman  R.Martineau,  of  Cache,  and 
Elder  Wm.  G.  Brough,  of  Morgan,  made 
verbal  reports  concerning  their  stake  as- 
sociations. 

Apostle  Heber  J.  Grant  then  addressed 
the  congregation,  remarking  that  he  had 
always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel  - 
fare  of  the  young  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  in  all  the  instructions  he  had 
given  in  the  meetings  of  the  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  his  principal 
theme  had  been  the  testimony  of  the 
Gospel.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about 
edocaUioa;  but  to  his  mind  that  education 
which  gave  us  the  testimony,  and  led  us 
to  walk  in  the  path  that  reached  out  to 
life  eternal,  was  the  kind  of  education 
most  likely  to  prove  valuable  to  us. 
There  were  a  great  many  who,  because 
of  the  scientific  knowledge  they  had 
gained,  rejected  God,  claiming  that  they 
could  demonstrate  thereby  the  non-ex- 
istence of  the  Creator.  He  had  no  fear, 
however,  that  the  false  sciences  of  the 
day  would  have  any  injurious  effect 
whatever  upon  our  young  men  who  had 
received  a  Gospel  testimony.  The 
speaker  earnestly  exhorted  the  members 
of  the  various  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations in  our  midst  to  be  earnest  in 
all  they  undertook,  and  to  pursue  it  with 
energy  and  understanding;  for  it  was 
within  the  power  of  every  young  man  to 
succeed  in  the  battle  of  life. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  announced  that 
a  great  singing  contest  would  take  place 
this  (Monday)  evening  in  the  Tabernacle. 

The  choir  then  sang  the  anthem,  "Heav- 
enly Father."  (Words  by  H.  W.  Nais- 
bitt,  music  by  Prof.  J.  J.  Dajmes). 

Benediction  by  Elder  W.  S.  Burton. 
7:30  p.  M. 

The  Tabernacle  Choir  and  congrega- 
tion sang: 

How  firm  a  foundation,  ye  Saints  of  the  Lord, 
Is  laid  for  your  feith  in  His  excellent  word. 

Prayer  by  Apostle  Abraham  H.  Can- 
non. 

The  choir  sang,  "The  Vales  of 
Deseret." 

Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  then  gave  a 
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lecture  on  the  ''Mission  and  Opportuni- 
ties of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tions," which  we  will  publish  in  full  at  an 
early  day. 

A  male  chorus  was  sung  by  the  Har- 
mony Glee  Club. 

Superintendent  Angus  T.  Wright  de- 
livered a  lecture  on  "The  Comer  Stone  of 
Character." 

Superintendent  Joseph  H.  Felt  re- 
ported the  condition  of  the  associations 
in  Salt  Lake  Stake. 

The  Choir  sang  a  Motette,  **God  of 
Israel,"  composed  by  Evan  Stephens. 

Benediction  by  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts. 
Monday,  June  ist,  1891,  10  a.  m. 

Singing  classes,  from  south  and  west 
of  Salt  Lake,  conducted  by  Prof.  H.  E. 
Giles,  sang: 

Arise,  O  glorious  Zion. 

Prayer  by  Elder  A.  F.  McDonald. 

Singing: 

My  God,  the  spring  of  all  my  joys. 

Bishop  Orson  F.  Whitney  was  the  first 
speaker.  He  said  it  was  a  hopeful  sign 
to  see  the  young  people  of  Zion  throw- 
ing off  their  careless  habits  and  putting 
on  the  armor  of  nghteousness.  . 

This  was  the  birthday  of  President 
Brigham  Young.  The  speaker  regreted 
that  there  were  no  more  present  to  cele- 
brate it.  Referring  to  the  work  of  Pre- 
sident Young,  the  speaker  quoted  a 
statement  of  a  former  federal  official  to 
the  effect  that  Brigham  Young,  if  he  had 
oben  educated,  would  have  made  "his 
mark"  and  "died  many  times  a  million- 
aire." The  speaker  had  replied  that 
Brigham  Young  had  made  his  mark  any- 
way, and  a  pretty  deep  mark  at  that. 
His  name  and  that  of  Joseph  Smith 
would  live  when  the  Goulds,  Vanderbilts 
and  Rothchilds  would  be  forgotten.  The 
Gentiles  may  seek  for  riches,  but  it  is  for 
us  to  possess  the  riches  of  eternity.  The 
only  time  it  was  necessary  for  God  to  re- 
veal the  fact  that  something  must  be 
done  to  save  the  Church,  was  when  in 
Kirtland,  in  the  years  1835  and  1837.  the 
people  left  the  service  of  God  and  went 
groveling  after  the  things  of  this  world. 
Inspired  of  God,  the  Prophet  Joseph  took 
steps  to  check  this  tendency,  and  the 
Church  prospered  again. 


The  youth  of  Zion  should  take  pattern 
from  the  acts  of  Jesus,  who  set  up  the 
child  as  an  example  of  His  who  should 
be  the  greatest  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Servants  of  God  in  all  ages  have  been 
His  ministers  to  His  people,  and  this  is 
greatness  enough.  Jesus  illustrated  this 
principle  when  He  washed  His  disdples 
feet.  It  is  glorious  to  serve  for  the  good 
of  others,  and  the  Lord  had  showed  the 
chief  characteristic  of  a  great  man  in  the 
eyes  of  God.  Greater  is  he  who  is  able 
to  serve  .others,  than  he  who  is  only  fit 
to  be  waited  upon.  We  cannot  all  ex- 
pect to  hold  high  positions,  but  we  can 
all  be  noble  and  good.  Greatness  does 
not  consist  in  sitting  upon  a  high  seat. 
God  is  not  great  merely  because  He  sits 
above  the  universe.  His  intelligence  is 
His  glory,  and  it  is  within  the  reach  of 
His  humblest  child  to  become  like  unto 
Him,  by  walking  in  His  paths. 

Training  and  education  are  necessary 
for  the  children  of  God.  and  such  need 
not  lead  to  apostasy.  Oliver  Cowdery 
and  Sidney  Rigdon  did  not  fall  because 
of  their  education  and  eloquence.  It  was 
because  they  lacked  something  greater 
than  these — integrity,  '*the  comer  stone 
of  character."  God  will  not  cast  a  man 
off  on  accoimt  of  his  self-culture.  He 
expects  us  to  cultivate  the  gifts  we 
possess;  otherwise  those  gifts  would  have 
been  withheld  and  the  opportunity  to 
cultivate  them  lacking. 

A  quartette, 

O  worid,  so  wondrous  fieur, 
was  rendered  by  Boshard  and  Pyre  Bros, 
of  Provo. 

Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  referred 
with  pleasure  and  praise  to  the  exercises 
of  the  Conference.  The  work  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  had 
ever  possessed  a  great  interest  for  him. 
The  more  associations  of  this  kind  there 
are  between  the  young  people  in  Zion, 
the  greater  will  be  the  good  accomplished 
and  the  usefulness  attained. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  dangers  of 
idleness  and  the  want  of  an  object  in  life. 
Education  should  be  of  such  a  character 
as  to  fit  its  possessor  for  usefulness  in  his 
special  calling.  Practical  usefulness 
should  be  the  k^^y-note  of  every  young 
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man  who  receives  this  training»for  theory 
without  practice  is  not  of  great  service. 
In  all  this  training  the  thought  should  be 
Qppermost  in  the  mind  that  God  lives. 

Speakmg  of  the  thoughts  of  Professor 
Proctor,  the  speaker  quoted  one  of  the 
statements  of  that  great  man  to  the  effect 
that  the  theory,  regarding  heavenly 
bodies,  might  or  might  not  develop  iftto 
truth.  Compare  this  uncertainty  with  the 
assurance  of  the  faith  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  and  it  Will  be  seen  how  that  theory 
pales  into  insignificance.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  Zion  should  be  trained 
in  these  associations  in  all  things  that 
are  noble  and  elevating. 

The  testimony  of  one  man  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Church  had  been  bom  to  the 
speaker,  that  the  young  people  of  Zion 
are  free  from  the  galling  sins  so  prevalent 
in  the  world.  This  tendency  to  work  per- 
fection must  be  entemal,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  our  fellows  will  follow  ours. 
Emulate  every  good  example  seen  and 
attempt  to  reach  the  perfection  exempli- 
fied in  the  life  of  Christ. 

Superintendent  D.  K.  Brown  of  fuab 
Stake,  Counselor  J.  C.  Bentley,  of  the  St. 
George  Stake,  Counselor  Niels  Madsen,of 
Box  Elder,  and  Elder  G.  W.  Irvin,  of  the 
San  Luis  Stake,  reported  the  condition  of 
the  associations  in  their  respective  stakes. 

Elder  William  S.  Burton,  treasurer  of 
the  Y.  M.  M.  L  A.,  spoke  of  his  connec- 
tion and  labor  with  this  organization,  and 
his  joy  in  its  success.  Cordiality  and 
welcome  are  shown  the  brethren  who 
travel  among  the  associations,  and  the 
young  people  show  a  great  interest  in 
the  work.  Still,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
indifference  among  the  young,  but  the 
majority  of  them  are  studying  their  la- 
bors more  fully.  Missionary  labors  can 
be  profitably  performed  at  home,  and 
great  pleasure  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 
appointments  for  this  work  are  being 
made,  for  the  youth  of  Zion  are  among 
the  brightest  spirits  on  earth,  and  their 
talents  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  un- 
employed. 

The  classes  sang  the  anthem. 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God. 

Benediction  by  Counselor  Joseph  E. 
Taylor. 


Monday  afternoon,  2  p.  m. 
Meeting  opened  by  congregation  singing 

We  thank  thee  O  God  for  a  Prophet. 
Prayer  by  Elder  James  E.  Little. 
Congregation  sang  : 
Now  let  us  rejoice  in  the  day  of  salvation. 

Apostle  Apraham  H.Cannon  was  called 
to  address  the  congregation.  He  spoke 
of  the  great  mission  and  destiny  of  the 
youth  of  Zion,  and  expressed  the  thought 
that  few  have  fully  comprehended  its  ex- 
tent. He  said  it  was  a  mistaken  idea 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  had 
already  been  performed.  The  youth  of 
Zion  will  be  required  to  bear  a  much 
heavier  burden  than  has  been  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  fathers.  Every  one 
must  have  the  testimbny  of  Jesus  in  order 
to  do  the  work  awaiting  him.  Without 
this  testimony  worldly  brilliaince  and  pow- 
er will  be  of  comparatively  litjle  avail.  It 
is  better  for  men  and  women  to  be  desti- 
tute of  wealth  and  earthly  power  than, 
possessing  these,  to  lose  the  testimony  of 
the  Gospel.  Physical  culture  is  necessary 
in  order  that  our  bodies  may  be  strong 
enough  for  the  work  before  us.  While 
the  average  life  of  man  in  the  world  at 
large  is  shortened  to  thirty  three  years, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Latter-day  Saints 
to  extend  this  limit  to  a  century.  A  cry- 
ing evil  is  prevalent  in  the  world,  and  in 
New  England  it  is  very  pronounced.  This 
evil  is  the  deterioration  of  physical  cul- 
ture and  the  retrogression  of  the 
human  family.  This  nation  is  thus 
threatened  with  disintegration,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  pre- 
paring for  their  great  mission  of  saving 
this  nation  and  this  government. 

The  field  for  the  exercises  of  the  talents 
of  the  young  people  is  unlimited,  and  the 
battle  before  them  is  a  battle  of  intellect- 
ual powers,  a  conflict  of  men  and  women 
who  have  received  the  truth  from  heaven, 
combating  error  and  its  representatives. 

The  speaker  exhorted  the  people  to 
gain  perfection  in  their  pursuits,  and  not 
to  be  content  with  mediocrity.  **Only 
those  who  endure  to  the  end  will  gain  sal- 
vation," and  only  those  who  gain  perfec- 
tion in  their  calling  will  receive  the  great- 
est possible  reward. 

Elder  George  D.  Pyper  read  the  sum- 
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mary  of  the  statistical  report  of  the  Y.  M. 
M.  I.  A.,  which  will  be  published 
in  the  August  Contributor. 

Bishop  William  B.  Preston,  in  an  en- 
couraging address  to  the  youth,  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  upholding 
the  light  of  the  Gospel,  and  invoked 
blessings  upon  the  cause  of  mutual  im- 
provement 

Counselor  Lewis  Anderson,  of  Sanpete 
Stake  and  Counselor  William  Howard  of 
Emery  Stake,  reported  the  condition  of 
their  associations. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  presented  the 
officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.A..  for  the  votes 
of  the  congregation.  All  were  unanimous- 
ly sustained  as  follows:  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, General  Superintendent;  Joseph  F. 
Smith  and  Moses  Thatcher,  Counselors; 
Junius  F.  Wells,  M.  H.  Hardy,  Joseph  A. 
West,  R.  C;  Badger,  Assistants  to  Gen- 
eral Superintendency;  George  D.  Pyper, 
Secretary;  William  S.  Burton,  Treasurer; 
Evan  Stephens,  Director  of  Music. 

Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  presented  the 
names  of  the  following  brethren  to  act  as 
special  missionaries  in  the  mutual  im- 
provement cause  throughout  Zion.  He 
stated  that  instructions  as  to  the  labors 
required  of  them  would  be  written,  and 
that  it  was  expected  they  would  give  two 
or  three  months  during  the  autumn  to 
this  mission,  going,  as  foreign  missionar- 
ies do,  without  purse  or  scrip,  and  devot- 
ing their  entire  rime  for  that  period  to  the 
labors  assigned  them.  He  said  it  was 
possible  that  some  of  the  brethren  called 
might  be  so  situated  as  to  make  it  im- 
practicable for  them  to  respond  to  this  call, 
but  hoped  that  all  would  accept  the  ap- 
pointment cheerfully,  as  it  was  considered 
a  most  important  mission.  He  then  read 
the  list  of  names  : 
Richard  W.  Young.  Salt  Lake  City, 
George  M.  Cannon,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Heber  M.  Wells,  Salt  Lake  City, 
D.  L.  Murdock,  Salt  Lake  City, 

George  F.  Felt,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Ezra  T.  Stevenson,     Salt  Lake  City, 
Willard  Young,  Salt  Lake  City, 

G.  Albert  Smith,         Salt  Lake  City, 
J.  H.  Moyle,  Salt  Lake  City, 

W.  J.  Beattie,  Salt  Lake  City, 

George  E.  Blair,         Salt  Lake  City, 


A.  S  Geddes.  Salt  Lake  City, 

D.  F.  Davis.  Salt  Lake  City, 

Frank  Y.  Taylor,        Salt  Lake  City, 
Joseph  Christenson,   Salt  Lake  City,  . 
Charles  S.  Burton,      Salt  Lake  City, 
Thomas  W.  Sloan,     Salt  Lake  City, 
Thomas  Hull,  Salt  Lake  City, 

Ncphi  Morris.  Salt  Lake  City, 

W.  B.  Dougall,  Jr.,    Salt  Lake  City, 
Ernest  Romney,         Salt  Lake  City, 
Charles  C.  Richards,         Ogden, 
Thomas  Y.  Stanford,         Ogden, 
James  E.  Ballantyne,         Ogden, 
Haskell  Shurtliff,  Ogden, 

Josiah  Clufl^  Provo, 

W.  H.  King,  Provo, 

Geo.W.Thatcher,Jr.,         L(^;an, 
Seth  Langton,  Logan. 

Elder  Junius  F.  Wells  expressed  his 
pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  the  Confer- 
ence. He  spoke  of  the  appointment  ot 
missionaries  to  the  diflferent  Stakes  of 
Zion,  and  the  great  impetus  which  would 
be  imparted  to  the  work  of  mutual  im- 
provement. The  field  of  labor  here 
opened  up  is  a  broad  and  important  jone. 
The  appointment  of  a  number  of  the  re- 
presentative young  men  of  the  Territory, 
to  labor  for  a  season  among  the  Associa- 
tions and  the  young  men  of  the  com- 
munity, will  result  in  great  mutual 
benefit.  He  therefore  congratulated 
those  who  had  thus  been  called,  and  felt 
sure  that  the  blessings  they  would  gain 
by  a  performance  of  this  mission  would 
be  of  an  exceedingly  profitable  character. 
Young  men  should  begin  at  once  to 
serve  God,  and  not  put  off  this  labor 
until  the  vigor  of  the  body  has  de- 
parted. The  future  of  Zion  depends 
upon  her  youth,  and  the  promise  has 
been  given  that  they  will  not  be  recreant. 
The  Lord  has  preserved  the  integrity  of 
these  societies  against  various  discourag- 
ing circumstances  and  opposing  forces. 
The  speaker  hoped  that  the  work  of  this 
Conference  would  infuse  new  life  into  the 
Associations  throughout  Zion. 

A  quartette  was  then  sung   by  four 

young  men  from  Second  Ward,  Ogden; 

Like  the  woodland  roses. 

Conference  adjourned  to  June,  1892,  the 

precise  date  to  be  announced  hereafter. 

Benedicrion  by  Elder  George  D.  Pyper. 
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LETTER   FROM    PRESIDENT  JOSEPH   F.   SMITH  * 


President  Woodruff: 

Dear  Brother  : — Having  received 
notice  that  the  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociations will  hold  their  general  confer- 
ence on  the  first  of  June,  I  desire,  as 
circumstances  will  not  permit  my  personal 
attendance  thereat,  to  express  myself 
briefly  by  letter  to  the  conference,  in  the 
hope  that  I  may  continue  to*  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Saints  and  by  the  youth  of 
Zion,  among  whom  I  have  joyously  la- 
bored in  times  past,  but  of  whose  society 
» I  have  been  deprived  for  several  years. 
It  is  with  a  sense  of  deep  gratitude  to  the 
great  Giver  of  all  good  that  I  recall  His 
maoifold  mercies  to  myself  and  to  the 
whole  household  of  faith  during  the 
searching  period  through  which  we  have 
passed,  and  are  still  passing. 

In  every  step  of  the  progress  made  by 
the  Saints  from  the  beginning,  the  im- 
press of  the  divine  purpose,  power  and 
design  is  visible  to  all  eyes  by  the  Spirit 
of  God',*and  at  no  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  was  this  more  visible  than 
within  the  past  decade. 

The  trying  circumstances  through 
which  the  Saints  have  passed  for  the  last 
•  few  years  seem  to  have  been  necessary 
to  develop  in  them  a  greater  measure  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  of  many 
other  graces  characteristic  of  the  divine 
nature,  which  should  dwell  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people  of  God;  and  to  draw  the 
dividing  line  to  some  extent  between  the 
truly  faithful  and  those  prone  to  evil. 
Experience  has  been  enlarged;  the  mind 
has  haci  opportunities  for  expansion,  and 
the  heart  to  be  attuned  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  Him  to  whom  we  have  been 
constrained  to  seek  for  strength  and 
consolation  in  the  dark  hour  of  perse- 
cution and  trial. 

The  bitter  feeling  of  resentment  and 
the  spirit  of  retaliation  first  awakened  in 
our  bosoms  toward  our  would-be  oppres- 
sors, have  given  way  to  peaceful  resig- 
nation to  the  will  of  heaven;  and 
from  the  mere  groveling  sentiment  of 
weak  humanity  we  have  risen    to   the 

•Read  at  the    Y.    M.    M.    I.  A.  Conference, 
SaJt  Lake  City,  May  31, 1891. 


nobler  thought  inspired  by  the  example 
of  the  Son  of  God,  until  we  can  breathe 
in  heartfelt  accents  His  prayer,  **Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do.*'  There  is  no  genuine  disciple 
of  Christ  within  the  pale  of  the  Church 
who  is  not  a  better  disciple,  truer,  purer 
and  nearer  to  God,  by  reason  of  the  ex- 
periences gained  in  the  past  few  years. 
To  those  who  possess  the  testimony  of 
Jesus,  hardship  and  trials  and  the  severest 
tests  of  faith  serve  only  to  develop  their 
latent  powers,  and  to  magnify  the  beau- 
ties of  divine  truth  within  them.  They 
are  strengthened  in  their  convictions  by 
the  unfair  contest  between  the  conflicting 
elements  which  are  at  war  with  each  other; 
and  by  the  contrast  between  the  peace- 
ful and  loving  spirit  of  the  great  latter-day 
work, and  the  cruel,  contentious, and  griev- 
ous spirit  which  makes  war  upon  it. 

There  is  more  danger  to  the  work  of 
God  in  the  flatteries  and  fellowship  of  the 
ungodly  than  in  their  opposition.  The 
true  disciples  of  Christ  have  more  fear 
from  peaceful  contact  with,  and  the  vol- 
untary friendship  and  association  of  the 
world,  than  from  its  enmity  and  hatred. 
Yet  we  must  be  trfed  in  all  things;  and 
he  who  can  be  shaken,  may  be  shaken, 
that  only  the  worthy  ones  may  stand. 
Some  who  have  stood  the  tests  of  perse- 
cution and  grown  stronger  thereby,  may 
not  be  able  to  withstand  an  era  of  peace- 
ful contact  with  the  powers  of  darkness. 
Peace  with  the  world  may  induce  supine- 
ness,  but  not  energy  and  development 
in  righteousness,  and  in  the  strength  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom.  Only  those 
who  possess  the  witness  of  the  Spirit, 
who  are  grounded  in  the  faith,  whose 
eyes  are  single  to  the  glory  of  God,  to 
the  honor  of  His  name,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  His  cause,  can  success- 
fully resist  the  insidious  fascinations  and 
allurements  incident  to  a  quiescent, 
peaceful  and  prospe^us  life.  It  is  stand-  *- 
ing  water  which  becomes  stagnant;  while 
the  constantly  flowing  stream  keeps  itself 
pure  and  wholesome. 

I  wovfld  caution  the  Saints,  and  espec- 
ially the  youth  of  Zion,  to  beware  of  the 
dangers  which  threaten  them  in  the  event 
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of  our  passing,  for  a  time,  out  of  a  period 
of  active  opposition  by  the  world  to  the 
work  of  God,  into  an  era  of  comparative 
quiescence  and  peace;  remembering  that 
the  influences  which  have  always  been 
antagonistic  to  the  cause,  always  will  be, 
so  long  as  error  remains  powerful 'to 
combat  truth.  Let  us  profit  by  the  les- 
sons taught  us  in  the  providences  of  God; 
and  lay  not  aside  the  armor  of  righteous- 
ness, not  even  in  the  hour  of  peace,  but 
wear  it  and  keep  it  bright  There  is 
nothing  more  conducive  to  real  progress 
in  faith,  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  power 
than  constant  activity  in  seeking  to  do 
good.  And  when  there  are  no  agencies  at 
work  prompting  us  to  activity  and  energy 
in  well-doing,  except  the  inherent  love 
we  bear  toward  the  purposes  of  God,  we 
should  see  to  it  that  our  love  fail  not. 

Our  mission  to  the  world  is  to  labor 
for  its  redemption  from  sin,  to  exalt  man- 
kind to  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  bring 
them  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  In  order  to 
be  efficient  in  this  great  work,  we  our- 
selves must  possess  an  earnest  conviction 
of  the  truthfulness  and  divinity  of  the 
mission  we  have  espoused,  and  stand  firm- 
ly upon  the  exalted  plain  of  pure  and 
unadulterated  Christianity.  He  that  would 
cleanse  another  from  sin  must  himself  be 
clean.  No  man  can  give  to  another  that 
which  he  does  not  possess  himself;  but 
once  possessed  of  the  principles  of  eter- 
nal life,  he  can  impart  them  to  others,  so 
far  as  they  will  receive  them. 

I  have  always  rejoiced  in  the  assurances 
I  have  had,  from  my  youth  up,  of  the 
righteousness  and  purity  of  our  cause,  in- 
spiring my  soul  with  a  fervent  conviction 
of  the  verity  and  authenticity  of  the 
divine  mission  of  our  great  Redeemer, 
the  Son  of  God;  and  also  that  of  His 
servant  Joseph  Smith.  And  I  hold  that 
to  accept  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Savior  of  the  world  I  mast 
necessarily  accept  Joseph  Smith,  as  a 
divinely  inspired  servant  and  prophet  of 
God.  Their  works  tally  exacdy;  the 
spirit  pervading  their  mission  upon  earth 
is  one  and  the  same;  the  power  by  which 
they  acted  emanated  from  the  same 
source;  their  precepts  and  teachings  had 
the  same  end  in  view;   and  the  power  of 


their  Priesthood,  and  the  validity  of  their 
doctrine  have  the  same  force  and  effect 
And  for  similar  causes  were  they  con- 
demned unto  death  by  wicked  men. 

The  repentance  of  sin,  the  faith  in 
God,  the  baptism  by  immersion;  the  con- 
firmation and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  the  love,  the 
charity,  the,  forgiveness,  the  patience 
and  long  suffering,  the  hope  of  eternal 
life,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the 
ministering  of  angels,  the  gifts  of  heal- 
ing, of  tongues,  of  interpretation  of  tongue, 
of  knowledge,  of  wisdom,  of  prophecy, 
and  all  the  precepts  taught  by  Christ  were 
also  taught,  inculcated  and  enjoined  by 
the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  not  as  one 
without  command  or  authority  fi-om  God, 
but  by  the  specific  and  direct  command- 
ment and  authority  and  power  of  God. 

To  this  solemn  and  eternal  truth  I  bear 
witness  unto  you  in  all  sincerity,  and 
with  divine  assurance  that  I  cannot  and 
dare  not  ignore  or  deny.  , 

Let  every  young  man  and  woman  in 
Zion  seek  for  and  obtain  this  testimony 
for  himself  and  herself;  and  the  sure  pro- 
mise is  that  they  shall  receive  it  as  they 
are  worthy.  That  they  can  become 
worthy  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  ^ 
mind  of  those  who  have  received,  except 
it  be  possible  that  they  have  sinned 
against  light  and  knowledge.  This  can 
only  be  possible  where  light  and  knowl- 
edge have  been  possessed  and  enjoyed, 
and  not  many  havie  thus  fallen. 

My  heart  is  with  the  people  God,  and  I 
pray  constantly  for  their  eternal  welfare. 

May  the  merciful  Father  pour  out  His 
Spirit  upon  the  youth  of  Zion,  and  bless 
them  with  the  riches  of  His  divine  gifts, 
and  lift  them  up  near  unto  himself  and 
keep  them  in  his  holy  keeping.  And 
may  the  "doctrine  of  the  priesthood  distil 
upon  their  souls  as  the  dews  of  heaven,** 
and  **the  Holy  Ghost  be  their  constant 
companion,  and  their  scepter  an  un- 
changing sceptre  of  righteousness  and 
truth,  and  their  dominion  an  everlasting 
dominion,*'  and  their  inheritance  eternal 
life,  which  is  the  Jjeatest  gift  of  God. 
With  love,  I  am, 

Your  Brother, 

Joseph  F.  Smiih' 
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•       SUMMER  RAIN. 

Through  the  edges  of  the  clouds  I  see  thee  glide 

A  delicate  gray  presence,  clasping  loose 
A  veil  of  mist,  caught  in  thy  haste  to  hide 

From  watchful  eyes  above  thy  stolen  flight 
To  earth — and  doubtful  yet,  in  seeming,  of  thy 

'Twixt  heaven  and  earth  thou  waverest  in  sight. 
Oft  in  diy  purpose  halting  timorously, 

Ere  on  the  hills  thy  nimble  feet  alight. 
Now,  flinging  off"  thy  mantle  joyously. 

Across  the  vale  thy  happy  footsteps  flee. 
Swift  as  the  wind  whose  steps  with  thine  are  wed — 
And  by  whose  luring  whispers  onward  led. 
I  see  thee  wanton  wildly  through  the  vale. 

Now,  as  he  lifts  thee  lightly  in  his  arms. 
And  earth  beneath  thy  floating  garment  shows — 

A  momentary  glimpse  reveals  strange  charms 
Bom  of  some  spell  thy  subtle  presence  knows— 

Stimnge  alchemy  thy  passing  touch  hath  spread. 
Dim  as  thou  art— waith- vestured,  pale, 

And  hueless  as  a  cloud's  swift-passing  shade; 

Yet  thy  fleet  way  across  the  vale  hath  made 

Such  transformation  as  if  Iris's  soul 

Entered  in  nature  and  rethrilled  the  whole 
Of  earth,  with  color— the  sea's  mystery 

Of  sensuous  freshness  at  thy  swift-spell  grows, 
And  the  staid  earth  hath  sensed  its  ecstasy. 

Fresh  waves  of  crimson  break  upon  the  rose — 
In  blinding  spray  along  the  roadways  splash 
The  white  and  purple  blossoms,  mead  flowers  flash 

Like  golden  ripples — and  an  emerald  flood 
Of  foliage  heaves  and  sparkles  through  the  trees. 
In  whose  dim  depths  bare  branches  lave — their  knees, 
And  slim  brown  arms  wet  gleaming  in  the  light, 
Spun  wavering  down  from  sudden  opening  hight 
Within  the  west.    Now,  surely,  thou  art  known 
Dim  shape,  erstwhile  across  earth's  highway  blown — 
For  as  thy  pale  gray  presence  vanishes, 

Trailing  a  filmy  garment  through  the  skies. 
The  bright  ol>eisance  of  the  cloud's  confess 

Thy  rank  celestial — and  the  earth  with  eyes 
Radiant  and  reverent  gazes  there  to  see 

In  eastern  skies,  thy  foce — Laodice. 
Laugh  from  the  clouds,  revealing  from  aCsu* 

(With  bright  hues  spanning  o'er  the  skies  dark  field) 

What  thy  disguise  had  evermore  concealed — 

The  secret  of  thy  humble  avatar. 

Josephine  Spencer 


"IN  HIS  NAME.*' 


Most  kind  grateful  thanks  we  render.  Dispelling  gloomy  despondence, 

For  the  gift,  "In  His  Name,"  bestow'd.  Giving  views  to  distance  afiir. 

Wc'n  prise  it  sacred  forever.  Over  the  shadowy  valley. 

While  journeying  life's  checkered  road.  Thro'  the  beautiful  gates  ajar. 

I  ts  food-thought  each  page  adorning.  Fragrant  as  flowers  from  Eden, 

WiU  nourish  and  strengthen  the  soul,  As  waters  from  pure  fountains  deep. 

Into  the  light  of  a  morning,  "In  loving  remembrance  given,"— 

That  shines  o'er  a  city  of  gold.  "/»  His  Name"  we'll  cherish  and  keep. 

L.  ht.  HewHngs, 
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EDITORIAL. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City, 


July,    1891. 


THE  MUSICAL  CONTEST. 

Thb  Contributor  Musical  Contest 
which  occurred  in  the  Tabernacle,  Mon- 
day evening,  June  ist,  1891,  proved  to  be 
a  novel  and  interesting  entert2unment,and 
one  which  will,  no  doubt,  result  in  good 
to  all  who  engaged  in  the  competition  as 
well  as  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  male 
voice  singing.  Fully  two  thousand  people 
were  present  to  witness  this  friendly  con- 
test—the first  of  the  kind  ever  given  in 
this  Territory— and  their  enthusiasm  testi- 
fied of  its  success.  The  audience  occu- 
pied the  main  part  of  the  building,  while 
the  judges  occupied  exclusively  the  east 
end  of  the  gallery.  When  each  contest 
was  finished,  the  )udges,  who  sit  some 
twenty  feet  apart,  made  up  their  findings 
upon  little  tabulated  slips  of  paper,  and 
when  a  majority  found  judgment  for  one 
contestant  he  took  the  prize. 

Before  commencing,  the  singers  all  cast 
lots  for  position  on  the  programme,  and 
they  were  known  by  numbers  and  not  by 
name,  until  after  the  decision  of  the  judges. 
As  each  decision  was  announced  the 
check  of  the  Contributor  was  handed 
to  the  winner,  adding  much  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  occasion. 

The  order  of  the  contest  was  as  follows: 

I. — Contest  for  third  prize  (double 
quartette),  I75.00,  "Proudly  as  the 
Eagle,**  (Spohr.)  Contestants:  Eight 
gentlemen  ft-om  Lehi,  Utah  County;  eight 
gentlemen  from  Third  Ward,  Ogden, 
Weber  County. 

The  rendition  of  this  number  by  each 
club  was  excellent,  and  elicited  much  ap- 
plause. The  judges  gave  the  prize  of 
I75.00  to  the  club  ft-om  Ogden. 

2. — Contest  for  seventh  prize  (bass  or 
baritone  solo),  $15.00  and  $10.00,  'The 
Old  Brigade/*  (Barn).  Contestants: 
John  Buckley,  from  Fourth  Ward,  Provo, 
'^  Utah  County;  James  H.  Poulton,  from 
Sixth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City;  H.  S.  En- 
sign,  Jr.,  from  Eleventh  Ward,  Salt  Lake 


City;  Alonzo  Piatt,  from  Thirteenth 
Ward,  Salt  Lake  City;  John  James,  fi-om 
Eighteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Nearly  all  of  the  contestants  for  the 
seventh  prize  were  new  to  the  public,  but 
the  impression  made  by  every  one  was 
good,  each  receiving  a  well  merited 
round  of  applause.  The  first  prize, 
$15.00,  was  awarded  to  John  Buckley,  of 
Provo,  and  the  second,  $10.00,  to  John 
James,  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

3.— Contest  for  fourth  prize  (quartette), 
$50.00,  '*Like  the  Woodland  Roses," 
(Maer).  Contestants:  four  gentlemen 
from  Fourth  Ward,  Provo;  four  gentle- 
men ft-om  Second  Ward,  Ogden. 

These  contestants  sang  with  such  good 
tone,  tune,  time,  and  accuracy,  that  the 
judges  were  sore  distressed,  but  they 
finally  awarded  the  prize  of  $50.00  to  the 
Provo  quartette. 

4.— Contest  for  sixth  prize  (tenor  solo), 
$1500  and  $10.00,  **Once  Again,*' 
(Arthur  Sullivan).  Contestants:  Mr. 
Vance,  Alpine,  Utah  County;  William 
Pardoe,  Sixth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City;  T. 
Ashworth,  Second  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 
In  this  competition  Mr.  Ashworth  carried 
off  the  first  prize  of  $15.00,  and  Mr. 
Vance  the  second  prize  of  $10.00. 

5.— Contest  for  fifth  prize  (duet),  $25.00, 
"Ship  Ahoy,*'  (Harrison  Millard).  Con- 
testants: E  F.  Tout  and  Fred  Tout, 
Second  Ward,  Ogden;  Boshard  Bros., 
Fourth  Ward,  Provo;  William  Pardoe 
and  James  H.  Poulton,  Sixth  Ward,  Salt 
Lake  City;  H.  S.  Ensign,  Jr.,  and  Albert 
Kelson,  Eleventh  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City. 

All  of  these  contestants  sang  with  vigor 
and  spirit.  The  two  first  named  were  so 
equally  well  balanced  that  the  judges 
were  unable  to  come  to  a  decision,  where- 
upon The  Contributor  awarded  a  prize 
of  $25.00  to  each. 

6.— Contest  for  first  grand  prize 
(chorus  by  clubs  of  twenty-five  voices 
and  upwards),  $200.00,  'Invocation  to 
Harmony,'*  ^E.  Stephens).  Contestants: 
club  from  Twenty-first  Ward,  Salt  Lake 
City;  club  from  Fourth  Ward,  Provo; 
club  from  Spanish  Fork,  Utah  County. 

This  was  the  last  and  most  interesting 
contest  of  the  evening;  and  though  the 
hour  was  late,  the  audience  showed  great 
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enthusiasm    and  each  club  was  loudly  The  contest  was  a  pronounced  success, 

applauded.  and  much  good  has  been  done  in  bring- 

Provo  club  was  under  the  direction  of  ing  out  the  talent  of  some  of  our  local 
Professor  H.  E.  Giles;  the  Twenty-first  singers  and  establishing  a  number  of  glee 
Ward  club  under  Professor  Mclntyre,  the  dubs,  superior  to  any  yet  heard;  and  it 
Spanish  Fork  club  under  Professor  Rowe.  has  shown  the  possibility  of  some  day 
The  prize  was  awarded  to  the  Provo  club,  having,  in  these  Mutual  Improvement 
but  each  club  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  Associations,  the  greatest  organization 
the  beautiful  rendition  of  .the  chorus,  and  of  male  voices  in  the  world.  The  stand- 
each  one  made  Professor  Stephens  feel  ard  of  male  voice  singing  has  been  raised 
proud  of  his  composition.  and  the  way  opened  for  a  most  success- 

At  this  point  Apostle  Moses  Thatcher  ful  and  inspiring  competition  next  year, 

announced  that  next  year  there  would  be  In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  say  that  The 

a  contest  for  prizes  amounting  to  one  Contributor  is  proud  of  this  first  contest 

thousand  dollars--open  to  instrumental-  and    congratulates    Professor   Stephens 

ists  as  well  as  vocalists,  which  was  greeted  upon  its  successful  management  Thanks 

with  loud  applause.  are  due  Professor  Daynes  and  the  other 

The    "Invocation  to  Harmony"    was  accompanists  for  their  able  assistance; 

then  sung  by  all  the  contestants  under  the  judges  for  their  honesty  and  fairness; 

Professor  Stephens,  and  after  benediction  the  public  for  its  appreciation  and  sup- 

the  people  dispersed.  port. 


IN  LIBRA. 
I. 
'Neath  the  calm,  transparent  blue 

Of  a  summer  sky  in  spring, 
Sweeping  lightly  o'er  the  dew, 

List'ning  while  the  robins  sing; 
Tripping,  smging  songs  as  sweet, 

Full  of  praise,  and  love,  and  joy — 
Though  such  hours  arc  few  and  fleet, 

What  cares  she  or  baby  boy? 

1^  her  heart  as  free  as  birds 

In  the  sunny,  sunny  spring?  < 

In  her  heart  no  other  words 

Than  with  Nature's  music  ring? 
Has  the  symphony  of  life 

Ne'er  l)een  marred  in  that  young  breast? 
As  fond  mother  and  true  wife 

Has  her  soul  found  tranquil  rest? 

Angels  know;  but  here  to-day  in  the  sunny  month  ol  May, 
Question  not;  what  is't  to  thee  what  the  angel's  records  say? 
See'st  thou  not  that  sparkling  jewel  that  she  wears  upon  her  breast? 
Surely  daztling  nymph  or  naiad  with  such  beauty  ne'er  was  blest! 

Of  her  arms  he  makes  a  throne. 

And  her  heart  is  leal  and  true; 
But  to  make  his  wishes  known 

His  sweet  bidding  she  will  do. 

Ah,  he  wears  a  royal  crown 

And  its  gems  arc  in  her  eyes; 
On  her  white  breast,  soft  as  down. 

Regal  couch,  he  trusting  lies. 

Mother  love!  Ah,  who  will  say  in  this  cloudless  month  of  May, 
Nymph  or  naiad,  queen  or  feiry  ever  were  more  blithe  or  gay? 
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Sweet  TiUnia,  dancing  ftiiries,  in  the  meads  of  asphodel — 

Were  they  sweeter  than  this  darling  that  the  mother  loves  so  well? 

In  her  heart  he  finds  a  kingdom  that  will  never  pass  away, 
Tme.  eternal  as  the  heavens,  bright  as  heav'n's  own  sunny  ray. 
Will  he  trample  on  it  rudely?    Still  its  deep  root  lives  and  pines. 
Will  death  rob  her  of  her  treasure?    Lo.  her  love  a  beacon  shines! 

There  are  kingdoms,  heavy  crosses,  there  are  hearts  that  love  and  die. 
Earth  has  thrones  and  grievous  losses,  hearts  that  moan,  yet  silent  lie. 
Strength  of  arm  and  soul  is  given,  deep  and  fisir  is  life's  wide  sea, 
But  beside  the  loss  of  Heaven,  stands  the  loss  of  Niobe.* 

See  him  now,  the  dimpled  love. 

How  his  brimming  eyes  o'erflow. 
Sweet  voice,  cooing  as  the  dove. 

Shrill  with  fim  or  soft  and  low. 
See  those  dimpled,  soft  arms  twine 

Round  the  neck  he  loves  to  kiss; 
Ah,  those  lips!  the  reddest  wine 

Never  gave  such  nectared  bliss! 

Oh,  there  never  was  a  sunbeam  half  so  bright  as  baby's  smile; 
Cupid's  arrows,  most  unerring.  &ul  so  sweetly  to  beguile, 
As  the  nestling,  dancing  dimples  pressed  in  silk  of  pink  and  white, 
And  the  home  were  dull  and  sunless,  but  for  joy  of  baby-light. 

Roses,  fiEdries.  moonlight,  sunlight,  calm  blue  skies  or  rainbows  bright. 
Flow'ry  banks  and  daisied  meadows,  summer  clouds  and  amber  light. 
Verdant  slopes  and  gentle  twilight,  nature's  fairest,  sweetest  grace. 
All  concentered,  to  another,  fade  before  her  baby's  fiM^e. 

For  his  birth  was  in  the  skies 

Near  the  burning  throne  of  gold; 
First  upon  those  cherub  eyes 

Beamed  that  land  where  none  grow  okl. 
Is  it  strange  the  diadem 

Gleams  with  rays  of  wondrous  worth? 
Can  a  bright,  celestial  gem 

Be  compared  with  things  of  earth? 

II. 

In  her  soul  a  sudden  thought- 
Was  it  brought  by  Asrael?t 

Ood  forbid!    See  it  hath  wrought 
Blighting  sadness  where  it  fell! 

Upward  now  her  glanoes  stray. 
Heart  and  aoul  in  terror  thrill; 

Bird  and  sunlight,  where  are  they? 
Can  this  be  the  Father's  will? 

Poor  young  mother,  can  it  be  that  the  angel  asked  of  thee 
Now  to  choose  thy  darling's  fiate:  sin's  grim  night  or  Heav'n's  bright  gate? 
Must  he  foil  in  deep  transgression,  roam  from  Heav'n  and  Godafor, 
Or  be  numbered  with  the  angels,  shining  o'er  thee  as  a  star? 

Low  she  kneels;  no  soothing  tear 

Cools  the  burning  of  the  brain— 
Oh.  through  all  the  future  years 

Must  she  call  his  name  in  vain! 

*  Niobe.  whose  children  were  slain  by  the  unerring  golden  arrovrs  of  Pha;biis 
Apollo,  was  turned  to  stone  by  her  intense  grief. 

t  Azrael.  the  angel  of  death,  according  to  Hebrew  and  Mohammedan  mythology. 
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Must  the  sunlight  darken  so 

O'er  her  aching,  aching  heart. 
Or  the  pangs  of  deeper  woe 

Be  her  loved  one's  awful  part? 

How  she  clasps  her  dear  one  closer,  pleading  Heav'n  for  some  relief ! 
Still  the  angel  sternly  offers  that  black,  bitter  cup  of  grief. 
Must  it  be  the  one  or  other?  Stem,  unbending  there  he  stands 
With  the  cups  of  bitter  sorrow  in  his  pale  and  steady  hands! 

Angel!  thee  I've  seen  before 

And  thy  sword  once  touched  my  heart. 
All  the  heavens  darkened  o'er 

When  my  loved  and  I  did  part. 
Song  of  birds  and  light  of  stars 

Never  are  what  once  they  were; 
Gloom  the  golden  sunlight  mars — 

Oh,  thy  visit  still  defer! 

Father!  God!  I  trust  in  Thee! 

Thou  wilt  bridge  the  chasm  dread! 
Keep  my  lamb's  white  purity, 

Though  the  flow'rs  grow  o'er  his  bed!  ^ 

Thus  by  breaking,  frantic  heart 

Yields  to  Heav'n  its  lovely  own; 
With  my  all  to  Thee  I  part, 

Let  me  henceforth  weep  alone! 

Leave  me  lov'd!  of  such  as  thou 

Is  God's  kingdom  pure  and  bright. 
Let  me  kiss  thy  pale,  fair  brow: 

God  will  keep  it  always  white. 
Through  the  labyrinths  of  life. 

In  the  dark  o'erwhelming  sea. 
In  the  pressing,  gloomy  strife. 

He  will  guide  me  safe  to  thee! 

Oh.  my  heart  will  hold  thee  ever  pure  and  sacred,  bright  and  Eair; 
Ne'er  shall  touch  of  gloom  approach  thee,  blight  of  sin  or  cloud  of  care, 
Angel  hands  will  bear  my  baby  to  the  sunny  fields  afar. 
And  the  light  of  those  dear  eyes  shall  be  my  guiding,  beaming  star. 

"  'Tis  enough!  "  the  angel  cried, 

"Take  thy  boy  in  tranquil  love. 
In  the  balance  thou  art  tried, 

God  approves;  keep  thou  thy  dove! 
May  he  bless  thee,  faithful  one, 

In  thy  youth  and  in  thine  age; 
May  he,  as  God's  faithful  son. 

Keep  unstained  his  history's  page!  " 


Could  we  render  all  to  God,  kiss  the  hand  that  holds  the  rod, 
For  the  sake  of  dear  Love's  chast'ning.though  our  lov'd  sleep  'ncath  the  sod. 
We  should  see  their  spirits  o'er  us  shining  in  the  darkest  cloud. 
Beck'ning  with  a  light  before  us  fir  too  bright  to  see  the  shroud. 

We  shall  only  see  the  glory,  all  the  vict'ry,  all  the  hope. 
And  the  grave  would  be  forgotten  in  the  vista  that  would  ope, 
To  our  ere-while  darkened  spirits,  in  the  day  so  soon  to  be 
In  t^^  fMtHre.  n^ourninjir  pilgrim,  coming  swift  to  you  and  me. 

Ruby  LamonU 
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YON  TOWRING  PEAK- 

TRIO:— TBNOR,  FIRST  AND  SECOND  BASSES. 

Moderato  MdestOBO. 


ig^jj';ij  r  If  fiJ  J  hj';j'ij  ^ 


Ton  towering  peak  that  points  to  heaTen,     UnmoTed,      remains    tliro' 


m 


£=H^i^-  c  ir  r  iTr  g  '^  [J  ' 


?g^ 


2. 


1/    ]/    '^ 
So  do«8  the  mMi  who  tnista    in    hMTen,     OnmoTod,      remun    mid 


^^H^c  c  If  r~lJ  'T^lr  r  l^g  g^^ 


^^^?Kij!J^5^-^:ttrf7^^ 


all     the  storm,   Against  its  sides  the  olonds  are        driT      -      en,  And  lightning 


Stt:: 


gr-irrmrF^^ 


f 


threatening  storms,  When  strength  to  adrerse  powers  seems  gir  -  en,    And    ene- 


P"  J^  Irttrt'lr  r  lJJl?^r   U'H: 


ffU  w  I  Jt^J'jj'ij.  ;ij  niJ._ji 


flash  around    its  form,    Then  when  the  sunshine  oomes        be    -    gnil- 


mxx\nrT^ 


m 


^ 


^ 


^^-¥ 


mies  their  work  per  -  form,        He  calmly  waits  and  smiles     se    -    rene  - 


^11  J.  iv  J  I  f=\^i'ni  jij  ^ 


ff 


jjjij.  !hn\A^:'^t\f-(j\nn\i  j 


ing,  To  say  the  tempest's    ftiry's   gone.  It  points  aloft  more  bright  and  smiling 


^ 


H-^mr  u\[j  um 


^ 


U-ih 


ly,  Till  all  their  wicked  power  is  gone,  Then  points  aloft  more  bright  and  smiling 
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c  r  If  Mf  r  Ir  \*  j  ij  u  u 


ats: 


Than  ere  the    raging  storm  oame  on.  Though  mor  -  tals        shrink 


Than  ere  the    raging  storm  oame  on.  While     oih  •  ers         shrink 


yy.  >'J';jiJ  J  \f  f  ij  \*  J  ij^^ 


ores 


oen 


'"  *    J    1^    IJ    U    UJlj  J  IJ  J  IJ  J    I 


the      storm        be    -    fore,  And  hearts  may  quail  with  fear    to 


m 


r   hrH  ^ 


^ 


I »  f 


^ 


^ 


and    heav'n        for    •    get,  The     righteous  leaTes  to  heav'n  and 


^S  *    J    IJ    IJ    IJ    i^JlJ  J  IJ  J  IJ  J 


do  ff 


p  f  u  \r   If   ir   ir  p  f  IJ  J  IJ  g 


hear    the        thun  -  der's        roar.      It  stands  unmoved,    and    dares    the 


^ 


r   \r   ir  ~[r"p  nr  t  ir  ^ 


f— ♦ 


Qod      the        wick  -  ed's        threat.  And  stands  unmoved  and    dares    the 


g^*!!  J  J   IJ  i-J  i-J  Ir  f-p-  i  if  J 


niVtrU  ^  irJniJHJ/Jlf 


JO 


s 


fu  -  ry    Of  every      storm  that  round    it    rolls.  And  points  to  Him  who  rul- 


^h  [jT  ILjC_^^  Ip    j_4|K^^^y--p:^J=|^^ 


fti  -  ry    Of  every     storm  that  round  Him  rolls.     Trust-ing  in  Him  who  rul- 


^^^^m^^. 


^^Se 


crea. 


^^y  iJ^tT^±|J,^;ir  if^ir^ 


eth 


And  points  to  Him  who  ml  -  eth  all. 


mr     \r  ir^r  r  nr -H'^  j^lr  Ir-t1 


eth 


all. 


Trusting  in   Him  who  rul  -  eth  all. 


^^ 


^m 


H^:^>  ^g  ir  Ij  ^Ir  ir   li 
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ASSOCIATION    INTELUGENCE. 


The  efforts  at  practical  introduction 
and  permanent  establishment  of  system- 
atic, progressive,  related  work  and 
exercises  by  personal  visits  and  endeavor, 
first,  in  a  stake  council  capacity;  second, 
in  a  stake  officers'  capacity;  third,  in  a 
district  officers'  capacity;  fourth,  in  a 
general  ward  officers'  capacity;  filth,  in 
an  association  officers'  capacity;  and 
sixth,  with  the  associations  themselves,  by 
Assistant  General  Superintendent  M.  H. 
Hardy,  as  indicated  in  the  December, 
February,  and  April  numbers  of  current 
volume  of  Thb  Contributor  are,  as 
was  anticipated,  gradually  and  surely 
meeting  with  gratifying  success. 

The  comprehensive  caption,  "systema- 
tic, progressive,  related  work,"  in  the 
present  instance,  has  special  reference  to 
the  regular  four  years'  course;  the  four 
basic  studies  (see  letter  of  appointment 
of  November  14th,  1890);  the  four  first 
books  in  the  first  year's  reading  course: 
the  consecutive,  related  lectures  and  sub 
jects;  the  home  reading  and  preparation; 
the  regular,  progressive  weekly  lessons 
and  exercises;  the  progressive  monthly 
joint  sessions;  the  district,  stake,  and 
general  conferences;  the  subdivisional, 
class,  and  section  work;  the  source  of 
the  progressive  part  of  the  programme; 
in  a  word,  the  relations  and  functions  of 
this  great  organization.  With  these  and 
all  the  general  instructions  kept  constant- 
ly in  view — following  historical  thread  as 
seen  in  the  May  number  of  The  Con- 
tributor— Elder  M.  H.  Hardy  filled 
following  programme  during  March  and 
April,  1 89 1. 

SALT  LAKE  STAKE. 

Wednesday,  March  18.  Stake  council 
meeting  at  resi4ence  of  Secretary  Charles 
B.  Felt,  Salt  Lake  City.        ^ 

Monday,  23.  Officers'  meeting,  Ninth 
Ward,  city;  First,  Second,  Ninth  and 
Tenth  Ward  Associations  joining. 

Tuesday,  24.  Officers'  meeting, Seventh 
Ward;  Third,  Fourth,  Seventh  and 
Eight  Ward  Associations  joining. 

Wednesday,  25.  Officers'  meeting, 
Fifteenth  Ward;  Fifth,  Sixth,  Fifteenth, 
Sixteenth,  Twenty-second  and  Brighton 
Wards  represented. 


Thursday,  26.  Officers'  meeting,  Seven* 
teenth  Ward;  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth, 
Seventeeth  and  Eighteenth  Ward  Asso- 
ciations represented. 

Friday,  27,  Officers'  meeting,  Twenty- 
first  Ward;  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  Twentieth 
and  Twenty- first  Ward  Associations  re- 
presented. 

Saturday,  28.  Officers'  and  general 
public  meetings  were  held  at  West  Jordan 
Ward. 

Sunday,  29.  Riverton,  in  the  fore- 
noon; Bluff  Dale  also  represented.  In 
the  afternoon  and  evening.  Draper. 

Tuesday,  31.  Two  meetings  at  Union 
Ward;  Sandy,  Granite  and  Butler  Asso 
ciations  represented. 

April,  Wednesday,  i.  Two  meetings 
at  South  Cottonwood  Ward,  Taylorsville, 
South  Taylorsville,  Big  Cottonwood  and 
East  Mill  Creek  Associations  repre- 
sented. 

Thursday,  2.  Two  meetings  in  Mi*^ 
Creek  Ward,  Sugar  House  Associat><^ 
also  represented. 

Immediately   alter   April    Confet^S^ 
Elder    Hardy   arranged    for   ac\^ 
meetings  as  foHows: 

TOOELE  STAKE. 

April,  Friday,  10.    Officers'  and    gen. 
eral  public  meetings  in  GrantsviUe. 

Saturday,  11.    St.  )ofahs;  Clover   Asso- 
ciation also  represented. 

Sunday.  12.  Stake  officers'  and  f^poer- 
al  public  meetings  at  Tooele. 

MORGAN  STAKE. 

Tuesday,  15.  Stake  officers'  and  gen- 
eral public  meetings  at  Morgan  N. 

Wednesday  25.  Meetings  in  Richvflle; 
West  Porterville  also  represented. 

Thursday,  16.  Officers'  and  public 
evening  meetings  at  Croyden. 

SUMMIT  STAKE. 

Friday,  17.    Hennefer.    Two  meetkigs. 

Saturday,  18.  Officers'  meeting  in  the 
afternoon,  and  general  meeting  in  the 
evening  were  held  at  Hoytsville. 

Sunday,  19.  General  public  evenioi 
meeting  at  Coalville. 

Sunday,  26.  Held  District  Conference 
at  Pleasant  Grove,  Utah  Stake. 
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DREAMS. 

I  saw  a  sweet  child — maiden  by  the  sea, 
Her  still  gaze  fastened  on  the  pointless  deep, 

Aiding  the  silence  by  a  sudden  sweep 

Of  trance-like  thought — its  mute  and  tender  key 
Soothing  the  silence  like  a  lullaby. 
A  mandolin  in  her  light  clasp,  asleep, 
Dreaming  of  silver  films  of  harmony, 

Sensed  the  strange  beauty  in  her  vision's  keep. 
Prone  in  the  noon-blaze,  drawing  breaths  of  foam. 
The  lazy  ocean  slumbered  on  the  shore — 
A  bluish  pallor  in  the  arching  dome 

Lending  the  color  its  slight  motion  wore; 
Till  from  afar,  freed  by  the  wind's  blue  shocks, 
A  rising  purple  raced  on  the  pale  sheet 
Of  placid  waters  floating  at  her  feet — 

Bearing  deep  sea  shells  in  its  tangled  locks. 

A  purple  halo  dim  with  silver  beams — 
The  mystery  of  dawning  womanhood. 

Brooded  about  her  softly  as  she  stood — 

Giving  a  deeper  meaning  to  her  dreams. 

So  have  I  seen  thee — Italy — in  gleams 
Of  visions  wakened  dimly  through  thy  thought. 
The  pure  pale  gold  of  youth  alone  could  trace 
An  emblem  of  thy  spell — a  halo's  grace 

Broods  in  the  romance  which  thy  past  hath  wrought — 
Casting  a  silver  shadow  on  thy  hkce. 
Though  at  thy  feet  a  pallid  present  lies, 
Its  life's  blue  vigor  lulled  by  slumberous  spells — 
Yet  from  the  past  rolls  in  a  purple  tide 

Of  memories — ever  with  new  surprise 
Of  treasures  from  its  deeps — time  murmuring  shells — 

Thoughts  that  sound  endless  paens  to  thy  pride. 

f»5ephine  Sptncer. 


JO 
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A    POLITICAL   SYMPOSIUM. 


[When  the  question  of  disbanding  the 
local  political  parties,  and  dividing  on 
national  party  lines  in  this  Territory  was 
sifggested  and  under  discussion,  The 
Contributor  addressed  letters  to  a  few 
leading  and  well  known  men,  asking  for 
their  views  on  these  questions: 

1.  Why  should  the  People's  and  Lib- 
eral parties  cease  to  exist;  and 

2.  Why  should  the  members  thereof 
join  the  National  (Democratic  or  Repub- 
lican) parties? 

We  have  received  some  letters  on  the 
subject,  and  present  them  under  the 
above  heading,  commencing  with  the 
speech  of  Judge  C.  S.  Zane  before  the 
Republican  Convention  in  Salt  Lake 
County,  then  following  with  papers  by 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alternately. 
The  report  of  Judge  Zane's  speech  is  the 
only  full  and  complete  one  yet  published.] 

JUDGE  ZANE,    (REPUBUCAN.) 

Mr,  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Convention: 

I  came  into  this  hall  a  few  moments 
ago  and  took  a  seat  as  a  spectator,  not 
expecting  to  address  you.  But  your 
urgent  and  earnest  call  induces  me  to  de- 
part so  far  from  the  course  I  have  hitherto 
pursued  as  to  speak  briefly.  And  first,  I 
will  say  that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this 
movement  I  am  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing out  on  any  subject  when  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  do  so. 

When  Wilford  Woodruff,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  obey  the  law  prohibiting  poly- 
gamy and  unlawful  cohabitation,  and  ad- 
vised the  members  of  his  Church  to  do 
likewise,  and  when  the  general  conference 
representing  its  entire  membership,  after 
much  deliberation,  as  I  was  informed,  de- 
cided that  the  advice  of  their  president 
was  binding  on  all  Mormons,  I  chose  to 
believe  that  the  Church  had  abandoned 
polygamy  in  good  faith.  I  had  earnestly 
insisted  upon  that,  since  coming  to  the 
Territory,  and  that  the  Mormons  ought 
to  promise  to  obey  the  law.  After  they 
had  done  what  I  had  so  long  and  earnest- 
ly advised  and  asked  them  to  do,  I  could 
not  turn  upon  them  and  say  to  them,  that 


they  were  a  band  of  hypocrites  and  totally 
unworthy  to  be  believed,  without  any 
evidence  to  base  my  belief  upon.  I  have 
seen  enough  of  them  to  convince  me 
that  a  very  large  portion  of  them  have 
deep  convictions — that  they  possess  con- 
sciences by  which  their  actions  and  con- 
duct are  controlled.  I  have  seen  man 
after  man  of  them  pass  from  this  hall, 
followed  in  some  instances  by  their 
weeping  wives  and  children  to  prison, 
rather  than  make  a  promise  which  they 
deemed  contrary  to  a  doctrine  of  their 
Church.  This  to  me  was  a  sad  and  mourn- 
ful sight.  I  have  heard  intelligent 
men  say  that  they  were  sorry  that  the 
manifesto  was  issued.  It  may  gratify  the 
feelings  of  some  people  to  see  their  fel- 
low-men punished  for  criminal  conduct 
proceding  from  erroneous  beliefe.  I 
always  regret  that  the  protection  of 
society  demands  the  punishment  of  such 
delinquents  and  am  only  reconciled  to  it 
by  the  belief  that  the  benefits  to  society 
outweigh  the  evils  to  the  criminal  and  his 
family  and  relatives. 

And  when  the  People's  Party  composed 
of  Mormons  and  organized  with  respect 
to  the  Church  disbanded  and  its  mem- 
bers expressed  a  wish  to  unite  with  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
according  to  their  convictions,  I  believed 
they  were  doing  right,  and  I  was  glad  of 
it  and  attributed  good  motives  to  them. 
Charity  for  my  fellow  men  induces  me 
to  refer  good  deeds  to  pure  motives,  un- 
less strong  evidence  indicates  otherwise. 

It  was  believed  by  non-Mormons  that 
the  Church  was  using  the  organization 
known  as  the  People's  Party,  as  an 
instrumentality  to  wield  political  power, 
and  the  Liberal  party  was  organized  to 
oppose  it  The  Church  authorities  dis- 
claim any  intention  hereafter  to  control 
the  political  action  of  its  members  and 
the  church  party,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
has  been  dissolved,  and  its  members  are 
joining  in  good  faith, as  I  believe, the  two 
great  national  parties. 

The  Church  having  abandoned  poly- 
gamy, and  any  intention  to  control  the 
political  action  of  its  members,  and  the 
People's   Party  having  been  dissolved^ 
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what  is  there  left  for  the  Liberal  Party  to 
oppose?  It  can  only  contend  against  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  parties  or 
assail  the  Latter-day  Saints  because  of 
their  religious  beliefs — in  other  words, 
the  religion  of  the  Mormons.  The 
Liberal  Party  is  composed  of  men  who 
profess  to  be  Republicans  or  Democrats, 
and  declares  that  it  does  not  desire  the 
overthrow  of  either  of  those  parties.  Its 
members  declare  that  they  do  not  wish 
to  defeat  either  of  the  two  national  par- 
ties. This  third  party  has  nothing  left 
therefore  but  to  pursue  the  Mormon  be- 
cause of  his  religion.  A  political  party 
should  never  be  organized  in  any  country 
simply  to  assail  the  religious  faith  of  any 
church.  The  conduct  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints  as  the  conduct  of  the  members  of 
any  other  church,  if  injurious  to  society 
may  be  defined  as  crime  and  punished. 
But  their  beliefis  cannot  be  so  defined, 
prohibited  and  punished. 

In  abandoning  polygamy  and  dissolv- 
ing the  People's  Party,  the  Mormons  did 
right.  And  they  deserve  credit  for  it,  not 
censure  and  abuse.  In  so  doing  I  give 
them  credit  for  patriotic  and  good  mo 
tives.  I  went  as  far  as  the  law  would 
allow  in  suppressing  polygamy,  but  I 
dare  not  invade  the  right  of  conscience. 
No  earthly  power  has  a  right  to  pene- 
trate the  human  bosom  and  eradicate 
from  the  soul  of  man  its  religious  beliefs. 
If  that  work  can  be  done  it  must  be  per- 
formed by  a  power  that  is  higher  than 
anything  human.  If  any  man  in  his  wor- 
ship does  not  act  injuriously  to  society, 
by  what  authority  may  you  or  I,  or  all  of 
us,  stand  between  him  and  his  God  ?  If 
we  may  pursue  one  man  for  his  thoughts 
and  beliefs,  we  may  another.  An  indi- 
vidual may  control  his  conduct,  but  he 
believes  what  he  can.  The  human  intel- 
lect and  conscience  must  be  left  firee.  If 
we  may  suppress  one  church  because  of 
the  beliefs  and  the  modes  and  worship  of 
its  members,  we  may  another,  and 
whose  religion  will  be  spared? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  respecting  the  establishment  of 
religion  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.    This  is  a  cardinal  principle  of 


our  system  of  government,  both  national 
and  state.    That  being  so,  why  organizer 
political  parties  with  respect  to  reUgioud- 
belief  or  worship?     Whenever  govern-- 
ments  attempt  to  proscribe  men  on  account 
of  their  beliefe  before  they  have  cropped 
out    into  human   actions,  they  attempt 
that  which  belongs  to  a  Power  above  us. 
We  must  believe  as  we  can — I  may  not 
believe  as  my  fHend  who  sits  here,  but  he 
may  be  as  honest  as  I  am.     We  cannot 
believe  just  what  we  want  to,and  to  punish 
a  man  because  he  does  not  beheve  just 
as  we  do   is  tyranny    and   oppression. 
[Great  applause.] 

In  bygone  ages  despotic  governments 
attempted  to  invade  the  sacred  domain 
of  the  human  conscience  and  in  their 
attempts  they  have  reddened  the  path  of 
the  human  race  with  the  blood  of  brave 
men.  Political  parties  may  be  organized 
with  respect  to  actions  and  conduct,  but 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing human  thoughts  and  convictions. 

We  cannot  organize  political  parties 
with  respect  to  churches  in  this  land. 
My  friend  says  there  are  one  hundred  and 
forty  of  them  ;  I  presume  he  has  not  got 
them  all.  Governments  must  be  liberal 
enough  to  tolerate  all  religions.  We  must 
not  fetter  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
man.  Such  proscription  dwarfs  the 
mind  and  belittles  the  conscience.  I  did 
not  rise  to  make  a  political  speech — only 
to  call  attention  to  a  principle  to  which  all 
parties  that  ought  to  exist  should 
conform.  I  call  attention  to  the  principle 
because  I  think  there  is  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  some  people  to  violate  it. 

I  believe  that  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  in  this  Territory 
should  present  their  principles  to  the 
people  and  invite  them  to  unite  accord- 
ing to  their  convictions. 


S.   A.    MBRRITT,    (DEMOCRAT.) 

Editor  of  Contributor: 

In  reply  to  your  note  of  the  i8th  of  June, 
asking  for  my  views,  *'Why  the  People's 
and  Liberal  Parties  should  cease  to  exist 
in  Utah  Territory,  and  why  the  members 
thereof  should  join  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Party,**  I  beg  leave  to  say  briefly: 

That  the  Liberal  Party  was  organized,. 
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as  I  understand,  in  opposition  to  the 
People's  Party,  on  the  ground  and  for  the 
reason,  that  the  People's  Party  was  com- 
posed entirely  of  members  of  a  chiu-ch, 
one  of  whose  tenets  was  the  rightfulness 
of  the  practice  of  polygamy  or  plural  mar- 
riage as  a  religious  doctrine.  The  People's 
Party  has  been  formally  dissolved  by  the 
action  of  its  regularly  constituted  author- 
ities, and  the  members  thereof  left  to 
affiliate  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  great 
national  parties,  according  to  the  poli- 
tical convictions  of  each  voter.  The 
Church  which  claimed  the  right  to  prac- 
tice polygamy  as  a  religious  doctrine, 
has  in  the  most  formal  manner  possible, 
through  its  authorities  and  general 
conference  of  its  members,  surrendered 
that  practice  and  commanded  its  cessa- 
tion. 

Of  the  sincerity  of  the  People's  Party, 
and  of  the  authorities  and  members  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  in  their  actions  and  declarations, 
I  have  the  utmost  faith. 

The  People's  Party  having  gone  out  of 
existence  and  the  right  to  practice  poly- 
gamy or  plural  marriage  being  no  longer 
claimed  as  a  religious  right,  the  mission 
of  the  Liberal  Party  has  ceased,  and  there 
is  no  further  necessity  for  its  existence. 
It  never  had  any  distinctive  political  prin- 
ciple, but  was  simply  a  party  of  opposi- 
tion. As  there  is  nothing  further  to 
oppose,  its  existence  is  no  longer  a 
necessity,  except  it  be  claimed  that  it  is 
more  capable  in  the  arts  of  government 
than  either  of  the  National  parties.  Its 
performances  in  that  line  will  scarcely 
support  the  claim. 

The  reasons  why  the  members  of  the 
late  People's  Party  should  join  the 
Democratic  Party,  in  my  judgment,  are: 

That  the  Democratic  Party  is  an  honest 
party; 

That  it  is  and  always  has  been  the 
party  of  the  people; 

That  it  is  in  favor  of  the  largest  liberty 
to  the  individual  consistent  with  good 
government; 

That  it  is  in  favor  of  equal  rights  to 
every  citizen,  and  special  privileges  to 
none; 

That  it  is  in  favor  of  an  economical 


administration  of  governments — national, 
state,  and  local; 

That  it  believes  and  teaches  that  any 
exaction  from  the  people  in  the  way  of 
taxes  or  imposts  beyond  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  government,  economically  ad- 
ministered, is  robbery; 

That  a  tariff  for  protection  is  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
spirit  of  our  government; 

That  it  is  opposed  to  land  grants  or 
subsidies  to  any  person  or  corporation  on 
any  pretense  whatever; 

That  it  favors  the  preservation  of  the 
public  domain  for  the  actual  settler; 

That  it  opposes  trusts  and  monopolies 
in  every  shape; 

And  finally  because  that  party  has 
shown  itself  always  most  capable  in  ad- 
ministering the  government  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people.  S,  A.  MerritL 


CALVIN   RBASONBR,    (REPUBLICAN). 

Two  questions  are  presented  for  dis- 
cussion :   "Why  the  People's  and  Liberal 
parties  should  cease  to  exist,"  and  "Why 
the   members   thereof  should  join    the 
Republican  party."    As  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, I  believe  that  the  existence  of  such 
parties  at  any  time  could  be  justified  oot}' 
on  the  ground  that  the  theocratic  claims  ol 
the  Mormon  Church  took  such  a  form  in 
social  and  secular  affairs,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  distinct  party  in  opposition  to 
the  church  regime  was  the  only  way  in 
which  a  protest  could  be  made  in  behalt 
of  American  principles;  and  that  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  liberal  protest,  the  church 
people  felt  that  they  were  misunderstood 
and  misrepresented  to  a  d^jee  that  they 
were  compelled  to  co-operate  in  self-de- 
fense, in  the  form  of  a  political  organization 
known  as  the  People's  party.  I  can  butthink 
that  on  both  sides  madness,  fanaticism 
uncharitableness,and  selfishness  ruled  the 
hour.    It  may  be  that  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, human  nature  being  such  as  it  is, 
and  social  conditions  being  such  as  they 
were,  there  was  no  other  way  at  that 
time,  than  to  form  two  parties  such  as  did 
exist;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  more 
moderation  and  wisdom  had  prevailed, 
the   Liberal   protest    would  have  been 
more  effectual  and  much  more  educatory 
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—had  it  been  made  in  connection  with 
national  party  organization,  both  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican.  This  would  have 
given  indication  from  the  beginning  that 
American  principles,  by  whatsover  party 
proclaimed,  were  adverse  to  a  theocratic 
supervision  of  civil  afEurs.  The  only  ob- 
jection that  will  be  likely  to  be  allegedT 
against  this  view  is  that  in  case  of  separate 
national  parties  protesting  against  the- 
ocracy, each  party  would  be  tempted,  in 
order  to  achieve  party  ends,  to  pander  to 
Mormon  supremacy  in  a  way  that  would 
result  in  compromising  the  principles  for 
which  Liberalism  claims  to  stand.  Con- 
ceding the  force  of  this  objection  in  part, 
I  am  still  of  opinion  that  an  early  divb- 
ion  on  national  party  lines  would  have 
involved  less  possibilities  of  evil,  and  far 
greater  tendencies  for  good  than  the 
method  which  has  obtained;  and  this  be- 
cause I  believe  more  in  healing  than  de- 
stroying; in  remed3ring,  than  subduing. 
In  organizing  national  parties,  and  thus  in- 
stituting co-operation,  fellowship  and  har- 
mony, the  Mormon  people  are  naturally  put 
into  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the 
on-reaching  and  all-prevading  progress 
and  civilization  that  gives  laws  and  cus- 
tonis,and  crushes  non-conformity,  wheth- 
er we  will  or  not.  Therefore,  holding 
these  views  of  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  People's  and 
Liberal  parties  in  the  past,  and  there  be- 
ing far  less  reason  under  the  changed 
conditions  for  their  existence  now,  it  will 
be  evident  that  I  propose  no  special  argu- 
ments in  behalf  of  their  dissolution  just 
now;  for  I  think  itVould  be  better  if 
they  had  never  existed,  and  that  the 
liberal  protest  should  have  been  made 
in  harmony  with,  and  as  a  part  of,  the 
national  party  platforms.  Democratic 
and  Republican.  So  &r  as  the  substance 
of  Liberalism  is  concerned — self-govern- 
ment and  submission  to  law — the  Mor- 
mons don't  deny  it,  but  rather  advocate 
it ;  yet  their  notions  concerning  authority, 
its  nature  and  sphere,  tend^to  becloud  and 
and  supercede  what  I  regard  as  the  true 
apprehension  of  civil  liberty.  What  we 
need  is  to  arrive  at  harmony  of  belief  and 
practice ;  to  understand  and  act  together. 
The  highest  view  is  that  the  Infinite  Life 


is  universal  and  all-prevaling  for  law, 
love  and  inspiration  ;  but  the  law  is  one 
of  liberty  and  freedom  to  every  soul  that 
b  entiticdto  the  claim  of  rational  intel- 
ligence; and  civil  liberty  is  just  as  much  a 
divine  behest  as  spiritual  freedom  and 
perfection. 

As  to  the  Republican  Party  and  reasons 
for  joining  it  rather  than  the  Democratic 
Party,  I  would  say  that  neither  party 
should  be  vindicated  in  all  its  acts  and 
policies.  I  believe  that  every  party  has 
its  faults,  but  that  the  Republican  Party 
has  a  greater  amount  of  good  impulses, 
heroic  and  humane  action,  wise  counsels, 
statesmanly  intelligence  and  good  legis- 
lation to  its  credit  than  the  Democratic 
Party.  It  also  has  less  of  evil  and  wrong 
doing  to  answer  for.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  a  black  and  pernicious  record 
in  connection  with  the  free  trade  and 
secession  propaganda  inaugurated  by 
Calhoun,  whereby  the  great  bulk  of  the 
party  was  drawn  into  a  treasonable  and 
calamitous  conspiracy  which  resulted  in 
a  war  causing  a  terrific  loss  of  life  and 
treasure,  and  an  indebtedness  amounting 
to  billions.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
the  masses  of  the  Republican  Party  were 
enthused  with  patriotism  and  loyalty  and 
Christian  philanthrophy,  and  always 
have  been,  some  of  the  influential  leaders 
plotted  in  conspiracy  with  the  monopo- 
lists and  money  powers  of  Europe  and 
America,  so  that  the  financial  legislation 
growing  out  of  the  enormous  war  ex- 
penditures was  managed  with  selfish 
greed  and  corporate  corruption,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  right  principles 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Thus 
the  funding  of  the  circulating  medium, 
calling  in  millions  of  non- interest  bear- 
ing greenbacks  and  issuing  instead  inter- 
est-bearing securities  for  the  bondhold- 
ers, the  specie  payment  of  securities 
otherwise  payable  in  current  funds;  and 
finally  the  culminating  crime  that  has 
done  infinite  injury  to  the  country — the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  1873,  these 
are  items  of  unjust  and  destructive  legis- 
lation for  which  the  Republican  leaders 
were  mainly  responsible.  While  they 
have  given  the  country  a  high  standing 
in  the  money  marts  of  the  world,  it  has 
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been  almost  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
burner  and  laborer.  I  do  not  propose  to 
set  out  the  Republican  Party  as  immacu- 
late. He  who  does  so  in  Utah,  in  the 
present  emergency,  is  likely  to  be  misin- 
formed or  otherwise  a  demagogue.  But 
the  errors  of  the  Republican  Party  grew 
out  of  the  calamaties  brought  on  the 
country  by  the  Democratic  leadership. 
The  great  masses  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  the  great  trend  of  its  spirit  and 
principles,  are  sound  to  the  core.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  a  measure  of  the 
masses  of  the  Democratic  Party;  but 
many  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides  will 
bear  watching;  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
Liberty;  and  the  Democratic  leaders, 
having  had  their  noses  in  the  crib  for 
only  four  years  out  of  the  last  thirty-one, 
are  specially  worthy  of  attention.  Ameri- 
can nationality,  as  grandly  held  by  the 
Republican  party,  means  that  the  nation 
is  a  unit;  that  all  unite  in  one  govern- 
ment; that  the  body  has  a  head  and  a 
presiding  intelligence;  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  confederation  or  aggregate  of 
independent  sovereignties,  but  that  there 
is  a  harmonious  organization  of  states 
into  one  great  nation,  and  that  the  laws 
of  the  nation  hold  supreme  in  their  uni- 
versal and  national  sphere,  and  that 
each  state  and  county  and  township  is 
sovereign  and  independent  in  its  own 
more  limited  sphere.  American  Protec- 
tion means  that  we  should  admit  free  of 
duty,  or  that  we  have  entire  free  trade  in 
all  those  things  thai  we  do  not  or  can 
not  profitably  produce,  which  amounts  to 
more  than  half  of  our  entire  importations. 
It  means  that  we  should  intelligendy 
and  industriously  develop  our  own 
natural  resources  whatever  they  may  be, 
ifthey  are  useful  and  beneficial  toman- 
kind  and  can  thus  have  an  exchangeable 
value.  It  means  that  our  laborer  must  be 
well  paid,  well  fed  and  clothed  and  well- 
educated.  It  means  that  intelligent 
labor  is  the  foundation  of  all  prosperity 
and  that  its  rights  are  paramount  to  all 
others.  It  means  that  in  order  to  accomp- 
lish all  this  our  labor  must  not  be  reduced 
to  competition  on  even  terms  with  that  of 
the  Mongolian,  the  Indian,  the  Dago  and 
other  more  poorly  paid,  more  poorly  fed 


and  educated  races.    We  must  control 
our  own  markets   for  our  own  produc- 
tions by  imposing  burdens  sufficient  for 
revenue  purposes  on  foreign  articles  that 
compete  with  home  products,  and  in  this 
way  only  can  we  maintain  the  high  stand- 
ard of  labor  that  now  prevails.     True 
Republicanism  calls  for  true  protection 
against  foreign  encroachment,   whether 
in  the  matter  of  degraded  races  immi- 
grating here,  or  the  importation  of  their 
products.      The     principle     is     sound, 
though  there  are  doubtless  cases  in  which 
it  is  abused  in  practice.    The  Republi- 
can Party  is  more  progressive  and  enter- 
prising then  the  Democratic;  in  fact  the 
latter    is    constitutionally  tired,  and   is 
always  tenting  on  the  old  camp  ground 
of  Republicanism;  they  are  of  importance 
simply  as  ballast  to  the  ship  of  state, 
while   the  crew  and   management  are 
Republican.      Education,    Temperance, 
Internal     Improvement,     Anti-Slaver>', 
these  have  always  been  dependent  upon 
the  impulse  and  legislation  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  and  its  historical  antecedent 
the  Whig  Party.    In  fact  the  Democratic 
Party    has    generally   been    arrayed   in 
opposition  to  such  enterprises.     There 
must  always  be  two  or  more  parties  in  a 
free  government,  just  as  there  must  be 
matter  in  order  to  the  existence  of  spirit; 
but  it  is  certainly  better  for  the  nation, 
and  for  Utah  in  particular,  that  we  don't 
have  too  much  of  that  materialistic,  non- 
progressive, comparatively  unenlightened 
conglomeration  called  Democracy. 

Calvin  Reasoner, 


J.   H.   PAUL  (democrat). 

If  I  could  state  briefly  why  the  people 
of  Utah  should  be  Democrats,  and  were 
I  able  to  give  my  reasons  in  the  short 
time  and  space  at  my  disposal,  they 
would  be  something  like  the  following: 

I.  Because  Democracy  is  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  If  history  teaches 
one  lesson  more  clearly  than  any  other, 
it  is  that  there  will  never  be  found  an  un- 
selfish few,  however  **rich  and  well- 
bom*'  they  may  be,  that  will  labor  disin- 
terestedly for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
should  the  latter  be  foolish  enough  to  sur- 
render to  them  the  right  to  govern.    The 
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government  will  never  be  permanently 
better  than  the  people  choose  to  make  it; 
a  stream  cannot  rise  higher  than  its 
source. 

2.  Because  the  Democratic  Party  pins 
its  faith  to  the  people.  It  would  allevi- 
ate their  hardships  and  lighten  their  bur- 
dens. Should  they  decide  wrongly,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  educate  them  up 
to  the  truth.  Brilliant  and  honest  men 
may  lead  the  great  movements  in  society 
at  large,  but  in  politics  their  constant 
support  and  inspiration  must  be  the 
people.  There  may  be  a  people  without 
leaders,  but  not  leaders  without  a  peo- 
ple. The  universal  sense  of  right,  truth 
and  justice,  implanted  by  the  Creator  in 
the  whole  human  race,  is  an  ever  present 
deity  that  directs  the  action  of  the  people 
at  large,  so  that  they  do  not  knowingly 
choose  the  wrong.  And  no  class  can  lay 
claim  to  the  possession  of  more  virtue 
and  patriotism  than  is  possessed  by  all 
the  people.  Whatever  the  whole  people 
decide  upon,  in  the  simple  questions  of 
right  and  wrong  in  governmental  policy, 
will  be  the  nearest  approach  to  absolute 
justice  attainable  in  human  afl^irs. 

3.  Beoiuse  the  Democratic  Party  is  for 
the  people  as  against  oligarchy;  it  con- 
stantly opposes  a  system  of  taxation  that 
benefits  and  **  protects"  the  rich,  on  the 
theory  that  they  in  turn  will  care  for  the 
laboring  poor;  it  denies  the  right  of  the 
government  to  lay  one  hand  on  the 
people  and  take  money  from  them  in  the 
shape  of  high  taxes  and  high  prices,  and 
with  the  other  to  bestow  it  upon  favored 
individuals,  and  disputes  the  theory  that 
this  transfer  of  wealth  from  those  who 
have  earned  it  to  those  who  desire  to  get 
it  without  honestly  earning  it,  is  building 
up  home  industry;  it  has  opposed  subsidies 
and  private  grabs  of  all  kinds;  it  demands 
a  fair  field  and  no  favors  for  all,  but 
especially  insists  that  the  wealthy  few 
shall  not  be  further  built  up  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public — the  people. 

4.  Becaujie  the  Democratic  Party  favors 
the  largest  liberty  of  the  citizen  consistent 
with  the  general  good;  it  has  struggled 
incessantly  to  maintain  human  freedom 
and  personal  independence,  recognizing 
in  every  freeman  a  king,  the  extent  of  his 


kingdom  being,  his  own  af&irs,  his  self- 
regarding  acts,  and,  in  a  scarcely  less 
limited  sense,  his  family  also;  that  this 
king  is  merely  in  alliance  with  others  of 
equal  rank,  and  is  not  a  * 'subject"  of  any- 
body or  anything.  The  people  are  sover- 
eign, the  government  and  officeholders 
are  their  hired  servants.  Democracy 
stands  for  the  right  of  the  people  to 
govern  themselves,  for  equality  before 
the  law,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
ancient  right  of  the  people  to  manage 
their  own  elections,  free  from  the  inter- 
ference of  **  a  bayonet  behind  every 
ballot,"  and  against  the  efforts  of  mad 
partisans  to  do  ''their  own  registration, 
counting,  and  certification" — an  attempt 
to  strangle  the  liberties  of  the  people  at 
the  very  doors  of  their  homes. 

5.  Because  the  Democratic  party  has 
been  true  to  the  Constitution,  and  al- 
ways insists  on  a  strict  construction  of 
that  instrument.  It  opposes  all  loose 
constructions  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
plea  of  necessity,  constandy  attempted 
in  the  steady  trend  towards  centraliza- 
tion, by  those  who  distrust  the  people 
and  seek  to  usurp  powers  when  in  office, 
not  granted  to  them  by  the  great  law  of 
the  land.  When  the  Democratic  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  law  to  be  unconstitutional,  while 
the  Republican  judges  decided  that  the 
confiscation  of  property  was  sound  law 
under  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  because 
of  the  superior  honesty  or  ability  of  either 
class  of  judges  that  they  differed  on  this, 
but  because  the  Democrats  denied  to 
Congress  the  right  to  do  what  the  Consti- 
tution had  not  expressly  authorized, 
while  the  Republicans  found  warrant  for 
the  act  under  the  so-called  "implied 
powers"  of  the  Constitution. 

6.  Because  the  Democratic  Party,  as  the 
fnend  of  the  people,  has  contended  for 
the  supreme  virtue  of  economy  in  public 
affairs,  and  has  been  the  one  breakwater 
against  the  flood  of  extravagance  and 
corruption  that  but  recendy  swept  away 
a  billion  of  the  people's  money,  the  gov- 
ernment attempting  to  amuse  and  dazzle 
the  people  while  it  plundered  and  wrung 
from  them  this  amazing  sum.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Party  has  been  held  responsible 
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for  the  Rebellion,  though  it  was  not;  and 
once  before  it  put  down  secession  with- 
out the  gigantic  horror  of  shedding  the 
life  blood  of  some  five  hundred  thousand 
human  hearts  in  the  task,  as  its  chief 
opponent  did  when  dealing  with  a  similar 
problem.  Nor  docs  the  Democratic  Party 
trace  its  origm  to  dissension  and  dvil  war, 
but  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  to 
Anglo-Saxon  freedom. 

And  its  principles  live  to  day,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  in  the  works  of 
the  most  intelligent  philosophers, 
students,  and  writers  of  our  own  country, 
and  in  the  convictions  of  a  great  and  ever 
increasing  majority,  of  the  masses  of  the 
people.  The  Northern  colleges,  backed 
up  by  the  judgment  of  the  practical 
business  men  and  workers  of  our  country, 
are  fast  turning  the  intelligent  North  into 
the  true  Democratic  stronghold  it  was 
before  the  war.  /.  H,  Paul, 


JOHN  M.   ZANE,   (REPUBLICAN). 

''Why  should  the  People's  and  Liberal 
parties  cease  to  exist?" 

Both  of  these  parties  were  the  result  of 
an  extraordinary  condition.  The  Liberal 
Party  justified  its  existence  by  the  claim' 
that  the  Mormon  Church  dominated  this 
Territory;  that  its  peculiar  practice  in 
r^^rd  to  marriage  was  a  menace  to  the 
American  home;  that  church  dictation  in 
dvil  matters  was  a  menace  to  free  gov- 
ernment. The  People's  Party  maintained 
that  the  Liberal  Party  was  organized  for 
an  assault  upon  the  liberties  of  the  greater 
portion  of  Utah's  people,  and  should  be 
resisted  as  an  enemy  of  their  religious 
faith.  The  whole  issue  resolved  itself 
into  polygamy  and  ecclesiastical  domina- 
tion in  public  afiairs.  The  latter  was  the 
result  of  a  peculiar  belief  carried  out  in 
act  The  sole  reason  for  Church  inter- 
ference in  political  matters  was  to  serve 
the  practice  of  polygamy. 

Polygamy  is  dead,  destroyed  by  the 
solemn  decree  of  the  Church  itself.  It 
can  never  be  revived.  Upon  this  all 
reasonable  men  are  agreed.  And  there 
is  no  more  reason  today  for  the  Mormon 
Church  exerting  an  influence  in  dvil 
affairs  than  any  other  Church,  for  the 
faith  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  differs  little 


from  that  of  orthodox  churches.  The 
People's  Party  need  not  be  kept  alive  to 
oppose  disfranchisement,  for  when  the 
Republicans  of  Utah  declared  against  it, 
that  issue  passed  out  of  Utah  history. 
Now  the  leaders  of  the  Church  say  that 
they  do  not  and  will  not  mterfere  in 
political  matters,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
if  they  should  the  Church  would  simply  be 
ground  to  pieces  between  the  two  con* 
tending  parties. 

''Why  should  members  of  the  defunct 
parties  join  the  National  Republican 
Party?"  If  a  short  answer  is  to  be  given 
to  this  question  I  would  sayjoin  it  because 
the  Republican  party  is  founded  upon 
positive  active  beliefs  and  hopes  and 
not  upon  barren  and  hopeless  n^^- 
tions.  History  shows  this  because  the 
Republicans  are  the  lineal  successors 
of  those  parties  who  have  fought  for  posi- 
tive benefits.  As  Federalists  they  forced 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  started 
the  government,  funded  the  national 
debt,  founded  the  revenue  system,  gave 
the  country  a  credit  and  standing,  and 
breathed  life  into  the  cold  words  of  the 
Constitution.  As  Whigs  they  gave  us  the 
American  system  of  protection,  carried 
into  effect  great  internal  improvements, 
gave  the  country  manu&ctures,  harbors 
and  railroads,  and  filled  the  hearts  of  our 
dtizens  with  the  belief  that  we  were  a 
nation  one  and  indivisible.  As  Republi- 
cans they  opposed  the  extension  ot 
slavery,  blessed  us  with  the  common 
school  system,  fought  to  a  triumphant 
issue  the  great  Rebellion,  liberated  four 
millions  of  human  beings  from  a  haish 
and  cruel  bondage,  proved  once  for  all 
that  this  Union  is  a  nation,  saved  the  pro- 
tective system,  reconstructed  the  rebel- 
lious states  and  charitably  pardoned 
their  great  treason,  brought  order  and 
peace  out  of  the  chaos  bequeathed  to 
them  by  the  Democracy,  and  carried  the 
country  through  thuty  years  of  the  great- 
est development  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

On  the  other  hand  Dem<*:ratic  doc- 
trines have  been  simply  a  series  of  "thou 
shalt  nots. ' '  They  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution,  they  declared  the 
revenue  system  unconstitutional;  they 
sought   by    the     Kentucky   resolutions 
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written  by  JefTerBon's  own  hand  to  so 
drcumscribe  the  general  government  that 
it  coald  not  enforce  its  own  laws  or 
resist  secession;  they  declared  the  pro- 
tective system  l^^alized  robbery  for  the 
benefit,  as  one  ot  their^^eat  Senators 
said,  of  the  "mean  stingy  Yankee  fanner, 
and  the  greasy  mechanic,  the  mud  sills  of 
society;"  they  opposed  the  system  of 
internal  improvements  as  unconstitu- 
tional; they  declared  that  the  general 
government  was  powerless  to  forbid  the 
extension  of  slavery  or  to  coerce  a 
seceded  state;  they  denounced  the 
efforts  of  the  government  to  preserve 
itself;  they  opposed  the  freeing  of  the 
slave;  they  fought  the  common  school 
system;  they  opposed  the  reconstruction 
measures,  and  have  led  the  insidious 
assaults  upon  the  American  laborer.  In 
one  generation  it  is  usually  masquerading 
in  the  cast-ofT  garments  of  a  former  gen- 
eration of  its  progressive  opponents. 

Finally  it  requires  thought  and  intelli- 
gence to  be  a  Republican.  It  is  always 
easier  to  deny  than  it  is  to  affirm.  It  is 
easier  to  oppose  than  it  is  to  propose 
and  carry  forward.  And  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  unthinking  portion  of  the 
population  slides  easily  into  Democracy. 
In  politics,  Democracy  says  that  govern- 
ment should  be  restricted  to  the  narrow 
field  of  the  statuesque  police  officer.  It 
can  do  nothing  to  help,  to  elevate,  to 
benefit  its  citizens.  For  they  say  that 
whatever  government  attempts  to  do  for 
any  citizen  is  at  the  expense  of  every 
other  citizen.  Republicanism  on  the  other 
hand  claims  that  it  is  the  proper  sphere 
of  government  to  so  construct  its  laws, 
that  they  will  do  all  that  can  be  done  to 
benefit  the  citizen  and  thus  the  whole 
body  politic.  Take  the  single  instance 
of  protection.  Republicanism  asserts 
that  it  is  right,  because  it  tends  to  pro- 
tect, to  elevate  and  benefit  the  laboring 
man.  It  keeps  his  wages  higher,  and 
saves  him  firom  ruinous  competition  with 
foreign  lat>or.  It  diversifies  the  industries 
of  our  country,  opens  up  new  fields 
of  labor,  and  provides  a  home  mar- 
ket for  our  producers.  But  Democracy 
asserts  that  it  is  putting  a  restriction  upon 
trade;  that  government  is  interfering  in 


private  aflairs;  that  the  true  doctrine  is, 
let  every  man  alone,  for  it  is  wrong  to 
seek  to  benefit  any  portion  of  the  people 
by  laws.  In  other  words,  in  politics  it 
applies  the  dark  and  hopeless  fatalism 
of  skepticism  in  religion.  And  as  skep- 
ticism is  the  easiest  religion  to  arrive  at, 
because  it  requires  no  affirmative  think- 
ing, so  their  political  ideas  are  the  easiest 
to  arrive  at,  because  they  require  no  con- 
structive thought  and  no  active  effort 
But  Republicanism  speaks  the  language 
of  hope,  of  effort,  of  progress.  It  says  it 
is  better  to  be  up  and  doing,  striving  by 
all  the  means  in  our  power  for  the  eleva- 
tion and  liberation  of  humanity  and  not 
to  sit  idly  by  with  folded  hands,  looking 
with  helplessness  upon  the  sufferings  of 
men.  John  M,  Zone, 


J.   L.   RAWLINS,    (democrat.) 

A  POLITICAL  party  is  the  means  by 
which  a  free  people  manifest  their  will 
and  display  their  power.  Such  parties 
have  existed  in  every  country  possessed 
of  any  considerable  measure  of  liberty. 
As  soon  as  our  federal  government  was 
formed,  questions  arose  as  to  the  limits  ot 
its  powers  and  the  methods  of  its  admin- 
istration. On  such  questions  people 
divided  and  formed  political  parties. 
Near  a  century  ago  the  Democratic  Party 
thus  came  into  existence  to  conserve  and 
apply  in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, these  great  and  inimitable  prin- 
ciples: 

(i)  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men 
of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious 
or  political;  (2)  peace,  commerce  and 
honest  fiiendship  with  all  nations,  entang- 
ling alliance  with  none;  (3)  support  of  the 
State  governments  in  all  their  rights  as 
the  most  competent  adminstrators  of  our 
domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bul- 
warks against  anti-republican  tendencies; 
(4)  the  preservation  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor  ^ 
as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  and 
safety  abroad;  (5)  a  jealous  care  of  the 
right  of  election  by  the  people,  a  mild 
and  safe  correction  of  abuses,  which  are 
lopped  off  by  the  sword  of  resolution 
where  peaceable  means  are  unprovided; 
(6)  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  decisions 
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of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of 
republics,  from  which  is  no  appeal  but 
to  force — the  vital  principle  and 
immediate  parent  of  despotism;  (7)  a 
well  diciplined  militia,  our  best  reliance 
in  peace  and  for  the  first  movements 
of  war;  (8)  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  authority;  (9)  economy 
in  the  public  expenses  that  labor  may  be 
lighdy  burdened;  (10)  the  honest  pay- 
ment of  our  debts  and  the  preservation 
of  our  public  faith;  (11)  encouragement 
of  agriculture  and  of  commerce  as  its 
handmaid;  (12)  the  diffusion  of  informa* 
tion  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses  at  the 
bar  of  public  reason;  (13)  freedom  of 
religion;  (14)  freedom  of  the  press;  (15) 
freedom  of  the  person  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  habeas  corpus \  (16)  trial  by 
juries  impartially  selected;  (17)  the  civil 
power  should  not  restrain  the  profession 
or  propagation  of  principles  on  supposi- 
tion of  their  ill-tendency,  or  proscribe 
any  citizen  as  unworthy  of  public  confi- 
dence by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  to 
vote  or  hold  office,  unless  he  professes  to 
renounce  this  or  that  opinion  or  by 
depriving  him  injuriously  of  those  privi- 
leges and  advantages  to  which, in  common 
with  his  fellow  citizens  he  has  a  natural 
right. 

Such  in  substance  is  the  authoritative 
declaration  of  the  principles  of  Democracy 
as  made  by  its  founder.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  freeman,  it 
is  the  most  perfect  political  creed  ever 
promulgated  by  man. 

In  the  first  year  of  this  century  the 
Democratic  Party  came  into  power,  and 
with  the  excepdon  of  two  presidential 
terms,  continued  to  administer  the  affeirs 
of  the  government  for  the  next  sixty 
years.  During  this  year  our  acquisitions 
of  territory  were  made  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Mexico.  Two  great  wars 
were  fought  to  triumphant  success.  The 
growth  and  development  of  the  country 
in  every  phase  of  progress  was  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  any  age  or  of 
any  nation. 

The  Democracy  armed  by  the  invin- 
cible weapons  of  political  truth  van- 
quished and  destroyed  every  political 
party  organized  to  combat  it.      Before 


this  party  the  Federalist,  with  its  class 
favoritism,  special  privileges,  aristocratic 
and  centralizing  tendencies;  the  Whig 
with  its  seductive  schemes  for  high 
tariffs,  protection  to  Americm  manufisic- 
tures  and  internal  improvements,  as  well 
as  the  Knownothing,  all  went  to  ruin  and 
almost  oblivion. 

But  the  Republicans  say  that  in  i860 
the  Democratic  Party  sought  to  destroy 
the  Union  and  that  the  Republican  Party 
saved  it  Now  even  a  Republican  ought 
to  know  that  this  assertion  is  false.  That 
was  a  war  not  between  parties,  but  sec- 
tions. If  it  had  been  a  war  between 
parties,  short  work  would  have  been 
made  of  your  Republican  Party.  Because 
in  i860  the  entire  Republican  vote,  re- 
presenting all  the  male  Republicans  in 
the  United  States,  over  twenty-one  years 
was,  in  round  numbers,  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand,  while  the  aggregate 
Democratic  vote,  divided  between  three 
candidates,  was  two  million  eight  hund- 
red thousand.  Most  of  the  trained 
soldiers  and  seamen,  and  more  than 
three  fourths  of  the  experienced  officers 
and  generals  were  Democrats.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  at  that  time  Grant, 
Logan,  Butlen as  well  as  other  well  known 
generals  on  both  sides,  were  Democrats. 
There  were  in  round  numbers  two  mil- 
lion eight  hundred  thousand  men  who 
entered  the  Union  Army  during  the  war. 
If  we  suppose  that  every  male  Repub- 
lican, over  twenty,  in  the  United  States, 
entered  the  army,  there  still  remain  a 
million  of  men  who  must  have  been  sup- 
plied from  Democratic  ranks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  everybody  must 
know  that  at  least  one-third  of  the 
Republicans,  either  on  acconnt  of  age, 
ill-health,  indifference  or  cowardice,  did 
not  go  into  the  war.  How  false  it  is  to  say 
that  was  a  war  between  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  If  it  had  been,  the  Republi- 
cans would  have  been  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  in  a  summer's  campaign. 
That  was  a  sectional  war.  It  is  true 
there  were  Democrats  on  both  sides  of  it, 
for  the  reason  that  the  Democratic  Party 
was  not  and  never  has  been  a  sectional 
party.  Its  supporters  exist  everywhere- 
north,  south,  east  and  west     So,  as  that 
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was  war  between  the  North  and  South, 
Greek  met  Greek;  Democrat  met  Demo- 
crat as  Repnblican  met  Whig.  Blaine 
remained  at  home  and  hired  a  substitute; 
Lmcoln  properly  remained  in  safety  at 
Washington;  Horr  stopped  up  in  Michi- 
gan and  studied  the  salt  question,  while 
McClelland  and  Grant,  Hancock  and 
Thomas,  McClemand  and  Rosecrans, 
and  hundreds  of  officers — backed  by  in- 
vincible hosts,  mostly  Democrats,  were 
at  the  front  fighting  to  preserve  the 
Union.  And  while  they  were  doing  this 
your  treacherous  Republican  politician 
and  news-vender  remained  back  con- 
cocting and  circulating  calumnies  to  de- 
fame them  and  discredit  their  deeds  of 
glory — and  that,  too,  to  gain  a  despica- 
ble party  advantage.  But  did  not  the 
Republican  free  the  negro?  The  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  was  not  a  declared  ob- 
ject of  the  Republican  Party  before  the 
war.  The  emancipation  proclamation 
was  issued  some  time  after  the  war  begun, 
simply  as  a  war  measure,  as  a  means  of 
bringing  the  war  to  a  successful  deter- 
mination. The  war  did  succeed  and 
thereby  the  negro  became  free.  Why 
did  the  war  succeed  ?  It  was  fought  to 
success,  not  by  Republicans  alone,  but 
by  the  allied  hosts  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  What  an  ungrateful  and 
ungenerous  wretch  it  is  that  is  unwilling 
to  accord  the  proper  measure  of  credit 
to  his  faithful  and  unflinching  ally  ! 

When  the  war  was  over,  the  Democratic 

Party   sought   the    re-establishment   of 

peace    and    tranquility,   the  Republican 

Party  to  perpetuate  .hate  and  discord. 

The  latter  enfranchised  the  negro  in  the 

South  and  disfranchised  the  white  man, 

and  then  sent  among  them  thieves  and 

carpet-baggers    who   rioted   like   slimy 


worms  amid  the  wreck  of  the  fortunes  of 
the  Southern  people.  The  Republicans 
sought  to  break  down  all  limitations  to 
the  exercise  of  federal  power ;  the 
Democrats  to  keep  it  within  the  legiti- 
mate channel  marked  out  in  the  Consti- 
tution. One  after  another  of  the  measures 
forced  through  a  Republican  Congress  in 
disr^ardof  the  Constitution,  and  resisted 
by  Democrats  have  since  been  declared 
invalid  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Republican  Party  has  never  hesitated, 
when  it  could  be  done  in  safety,  to 
trample  upon  the  will  of  the  majority  of 
the  people,  by  installing  officers  never 
elected. 

Having  no  principle  upon  which  it  can 
hope  to  appeal  with  h  access  to  the  honest 
American  citizen,  that  party  resorts  to  a 
gigantic  and  adroit  system  of  bribery 
and  corruption.  It  increases  taxes  that 
the  revenue  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  it 
to  quarter  its  supporters  upon  the  nation 
and  feed  them  through  pensions  from  the 
public  treasury.  To  secure  to  itself  as 
allies  the  great  manufacturers,  and,  by 
their  aid,  the  vote  of  their  employes,  that 
party  so  employs  the  taxing  power  as  to 
enable  them  to  exact  tribute  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  American  people,  in  the  in- 
creased cost  of  everything  the  people 
buy. 

Greed,  selfishness,  and  hate  cannot 
always  prevail.  As  the  American  people 
are  becoming  enlightened,  as  they  are 
honest  and  desire  to  be  free,  they  adopt 
the  principles  and  espouse  the  cause  of 
Democracy. 

As  the  tide  of  Democracy  is  sweeping 
along  it  looks  as  though  that  vortex 
where  the  Federalist  and  Whig  and 
Knownothing  found  oblivion  will  swallow 
up  Republicanism  too.       /.  L.  Rawlins. 
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III. 


FIRST  COMPANY  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

Thb  Church  had  scarcely  been  organ- 
ized eight  months  when  the  principle  of 
gathering  was  taught  the  Saints,  agree- 
able to  direct  revelation  from  the  Lord, 


as  they  were  assembled  in  Conference, 
January  2,  1831,  and  early  in  the  year 
183 1,  the  emigration  to  Kirtland,  Ohio, 
commenced,  Joseph  the  Prophet,  accom- 
panied by  his  wife  Emma,  leading  the 
way  from  the  State  of  New  York.    He 
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was  soon  followed  by  the  first  org^anized 
company  of  emigrating  Saints,  whidi 
consisted  of  what  is  known  in  Church 
history  as  the  Colesville  branch,  which 
performed  a  journey  of  about  twelve  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  by  traveling  from 
Colesville,  Broome  County,  New 
York,  to  Jackson  County,  Missouri,  in 
the  spring  and  summer  of  183 1.  As  this 
little  band  of  Saints  were  the  first  of  many 
thousands  to  leave  their  home  and  earthly 
possessions  for  the  Gospel's  sake  and 
travel  to  a  strange  and  distant  part  of 
the  country  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mandments of  God,  it  is  but  proper  that 
full  particulars,  so  far  as  they  can  be 
obtained,  should  be  given  of  their  jour- 
ney; and  as  the  first  organization  of  the 
branch  which  constituted  the  company 
is  very  closely  connected  with  the 
general  organization  of  the  Church,  the 
following  items  concerning  the  same 
compiled  from  a  number  of  sources  will, 
undoubtedly,  prove  interesting  to  the 
readers  of  The  Contributor. 

Among  those  to  whom  Joseph  Smith 
the  Prophet,  hired  as  a  laboring  man, 
previous  to  the  time  he  received  the 
plates  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  was 
Joseph  Knight,  a  respectable  farmer,  (who 
also  owned  a  grist  mill  and  a  carding 
machine,)  residing  at  a  little  town  called 
Colesville,  in  Broome  County,  New  York, 
a  dbtance  of  about  sixty  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  Joseph's  home, 
in  Manchester  township,  Ontario  county. 
The  Knight  family  soon  became  inter- 
ested in  young  Joseph,  whose  noble 
deportment,  faiUifiilness  and  kind 
address,  as  Newel  Knight  explains, 
could  not  fail  to  win  the  esteem  of  those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 
Newel  Knight,  who  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Knight,  in  particular,  formed  a  warm 
attachment  for  Joseph. 

In  May,  1829,  while  Joseph  Smith  and 
Oliver  Cowdery  were  busily  engaged  in 
translating  the  Book  of  Mormon,  at 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  this  Joseph 
Knight,  having  heard  how  they  were 
occupying  their  time,  *Very  kindly  and 
considerately  brought  them  a  quantity  of 
provisions,  in  order  that  they  might  not 
be  interrupted  in  the  work  of  translation, 


for  the  want  of  such  necessaries  of  life.'* 
Joseph  the  Prophet  writes:  "I  will  just 
mention  here,  as  in  duty  bound,  that  he 
(Joseph  Knight)  several  times  brought  us 
supplies,  a  distance  of  at  least  thirty 
miles,  which  enabled  us  to  continue  the 
work  which  otherwise  we  must  have 
relinquished  for  a  season." 

The  old  gentleman  being  very  anxious 
to  know  his  duty  in  regard  to  the  work 
engaging  Joseph's  attention,  the  latter 
inquired  of  the  Lx>rd  and  the  result  was 
the  revelation  to  Joseph  Knight  sen., 
given  at  Harmony,  Susquehannah  Co., 
Pennsylvania,  in  May,  1839,  and  which 
constitutes  Section  12  of  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants. 

It  seems  that  this  eariy  association  and 
friendship  which  had  existed  between 
Joseph  Knight  and  his  family  and  the 
young  man  who  was  destined  to  become 
the  great  Prophet  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, had  considerable  to  do  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel 
into  Broome  County,  New  York;  for  in 
April,  1850,  a  few  days  after  the  Church  was 
first  organized  in  Fayette,  we  find  Joseph 
making  a  visit  to  his  old  friend  and  bene- 
factor,  Mr.  Knight,  in  Colesville,  for  the 
purpose  of  posting  him  in  r^^d  to  what 
the  world  now  calls  '*Mormonism.''  Mr. 
Knight  and  his  family  were  Universalists^ 
but  were  willing  to  reason  with  the 
yoimg  Prophet  upon  religious  topics,, 
and  Joseph  and  the  brethren  who  ac- 
companied him  on  this  visit  held  several 
well*attended  meetings  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, by  which  they  gained  many  fnends 
and  some  enemies,  and  quite  a  number 
of  people  began  to  investigate  the  truth, 
among  whom  was  Newel  Knight,  previ- 
ously mentioned,  who  also  became  the 
subject  of  the  first  miracle  wrought  by 
Divine  authority  in  this  dispensation. 
In  the  latter  part  of  May  following^ 
Newel  Knight  came  up  to  visit  the  branch 
of  the  Church  in  Fayette,  where  he  was 
baptized  by  David  Whitmer  as  the  first 
fiiiit  of  preaching  the  fiilness  of  the 
Gospel  m  Colesville. 

Immediately  after  holding  the  first  con- 
ference of  the  Church  at  Fayette,  Seneca 
County,  New  York,  in  June,  1830,  Joseph 
Smith,  accompanied   by   his   wife    and 
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Oliver  Cowdery  and  David  Whitmer, 
again  visited  Mr.  Knight  at  Colesville,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  which  a  number  of 
people  now  were  believ^is  and  desired  to 
be  baptized.  Consequently  a  meeting 
was  appointed  for  the  coming  Sabbath, 
and  on  the  Saturday  afternoon  the 
brethren  erected  a  dam  across  a  stream 
of  water  which  was  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  the  ordinance  of 
baptism;  but  during  the  night  a  mob  col- 
lected and  tore  down  the  dam,  which 
hindered  the  brethren  from  carrying  out 
their  purpose  on  the  Sabbath.  A  meet- 
ing, however,  was  held,  at  which  Oliver 
Cowdery  and  others  preached,  and  early 
on  Monday  morning,  the  brethren  were 
on  the  alert,  and  had,  before  their 
enemies  were  aware  of  it,  repaired  the 
dam,  when  Oliver  Cowdery  baptized 
Emma  Smith,  Hezekiah  Peck  and  wife, 
Joseph  Knight  and  wife,  William  String- 
ham  and  wife,  Joseph  Knight,  jun., 
Aaron  Culver  and  wife,  Levi  Hall,  Polly 
Knight  and  Julia  Stringham.  Before 
Elder  Cowdery  got  through  with  baptiz- 
ing, the  mobbers  again  began  to  collect, 
and  shortly  after  the  brethren  had  left, 
they  numbered  about  fifty  men,  who  now 
surrounded  the  house  of  Mr.  Knight, 
whither  the  Saints  had  retired,  raging 
with  anger,  apparentiy  very  desirous  of 
committing  violence  upon  them.  A,t 
length  the  brethren  thought  it  advisable 
to  leave  and  go  to  the  house  of  Newel 
Knight;  but  also  thither  the  mob  fol- 
lowed them,  and  it  was  only  by  the  exer- 
cise of  great  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  brethren  and  their  reliance  upon  the 
Lord  that  they  wef e  preserved  from  vio- 
lence. 

They  had  appointed  a  meeting  for  the 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to 
the  confirmation  of  those  who  had  been 
baptized  in  the  morning;  but  when  the 
time  appointed  had  arrived  and  most  of 
the  friends  had  gathered,  who  should 
st^  in  but  a  constable,  who  at  once  ar- 
rested Joseph  Smith  on  a  charge  of  "be- 
ing a  disorderly  person,  of  setting  the 
country  in  an  uproar  by  preaching  the 
Book  of  Mormon."  The  constable, 
however,  soon  learned  that  Joseph  was 
a  different  person  to  what  his  enemies 


had  represented  him  to  be,  and  he  conse- 
quendy  befriended  his  prisoner  by 
planning  against  the  mob  who  lay  in  am- 
bush by  the  roadside  near  Mr.  Knight's 
house,  ready  to  spring  upon  Joseph 
when  the  vehicle  containing  him  and  the 
constable  should  pass  by.  But  the  con- 
stable gave  his  horse  the  whip  and  soon 
outdistanced  the  mob,  who  followed  in 
hot  pursuit  The  constable  took  his 
prisoner  to  the  town  of  South  Bainbridge, 
Chenango  County,  New  York,  where  a 
court  was  convened  on  the  following 
day  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the 
charges  which  had  been  preferred 
against  Joseph.  Nothing,  of  course 
could  be  proven  against  him,  which 
greatly  enraged  his  prosecutors,  who 
finally  managed  to  get  out  another  war- 
rant of  arrest  and  thus  made  Joseph  sub- 
mit to  another  trial,  this  time  at  Coles- 
ville;  but  this  also  resulted  in  Joseph's 
acquittal,  after  which  he  had  consider- 
able trouble  in  escaping  from  his  enemies 
and  reaching  his  home  in  Harmony,  in 
safety. 

A  few  days  later,  however,  Joseph 
again  returned  to  Colesville,  in  company 
with  Oliver  Cowdery,  for  the  purpose  of 
confirmmg  those  who  had  been  baptized, 
but  they  had  scarcely  arrived  at  Mr. 
Knight's  house,  when  the  mob  was  seen 
collecting  together  to  oppose  them,  and 
the  brethren  found  it  advisable  to  leave 
for  home  at  once.  Their  enemies  pur- 
sued them,  and  it  required  all  the  in- 
genuity they  could  muster  to  escape 
them;  but  they  finally  managed  to  get 
home  after  having  traveled  all  night,  ex- 
cept a  short  time  when  they  rested  under 
a  large  tree  by  the  roadside,  sleeping  and 
watching  alternately.  **Thus,'*  writes 
Joseph,  "were  we  persecuted  on  account 
of  our  religious  faith— in  a  country,  the 
Constitution  of  which  guarantees  to  every 
man  the  indefeasible  right  to  worship 
God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience— and  by  men,  too,  who  were 
professors  of  religion,  and  who  were  not 
backward  to  maintain  this  privilege  for 
themselves,  though  they  thus  wantonly 
could  deny  it  to  us.** 

Eariy  in  August,  1830,  Newel  Knight 
and  his  wife  visited  (oseph  at  his  home 
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in  Harmony,  and  as  neither  Joseph's  nor 
Newel's  wife  had  been  confirmed  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  yet,  it  was  proposed 
that  a  little  confirmation  and  sacrament 
meeting  be  held.  In  order  to  prepare 
for  this  Joseph  started  out  to  procure 
some  wine  for  the  occasion,  but  had  gone 
only  a  short  distance  when  he  was  met 
by  a  heavenly  messenger,  and  received 
the  important  revelation  on  Sacrament, 
which  is  found  in  the  Doctrine  and  Cov- 
enants, section  xxvii,  and  in  obedience 
to  which  Joseph  and  his  friends  prepared 
some  wine  of  their  own  make,  and  held 
their  meeting,  only  five  (Joseph  and  his 
wife,  Newel  Knight  and  wife,  and  John 
Whitmer)  being  present.  The  brethren 
now  confirmed  the  two  sisters  (Emma 
Smith  and  Sally  Knight)  members  of  the 
Church,  partook  of  the  sacrament,  and 
"spent  the  evening  in aglorious manner.*' 
Thus  Newel  Knight  and  his  wife  were 
the  first  confirmed  members  of  the  Coies- 
ville  branch. 

On  Sunday,  August  29th,  Joseph,  in 
company  with  John  and  David  Whitmer, 
and  Hyrum  Smith,  again  started  out  for 
Colesville,  the  object  of  their  visit  being 
to  confirm  those  who  had  been  baptized 
in  June  previous.  Well  knowing  the 
determined  hostilities  of  their  enemies, 
they  had  in  earnest  prayer  asked  the 
Lord  that  He  would  grant  them  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  with  their  friends, 
that  He  would  blind  the  eyes  of  their 
enemies  so  that  they  would  not  know 
them,  and  that  His  servants  on  this  occa- 
sion might  return  unmolested.  Their 
prayers  were  not  in  vain,  for  when  within 
a  short  distance  of  Newel  Knight's  house 
they  encountered  a  large  company  of 
men  at  work  on  the  public  road,  among 
whom  were  several  of  their  moat  bitter 
enemies,  who  looked  earnestly  at  the 
brethren,  but  failed  to  recognize  them. 
On  the  evening  of  that  same  day  Joseph 
and  his  brethren  called  the  newly  bap- 
tized members  of  the  Church  together, 
confirmed  them,  partook  of  the  sacra- 
ment with  them,  and  held  a  pleasant 
meeting.  Thus  in  the  midst  of  persecu- 
tions, mobbings,  and  arrests,  had  the 
second  branch  of  the  true  Church  of 
Christ  been  organized  in  this  dispensa- 


tion— a  branch  that  was  also  destined  to 
lead  the  van  of  all  other  branches  in  the 
great  gathering  in  the  last  days. 

The  next  morning,  August  30th,  Joseph 
and  his  companions  set  out  on  their 
return  to  Harmony,  and  although  their 
enemies  had  offered  a  reward  of  ^w^ 
dollars  to  any  one  who  would  give  them 
information  of  the  arrival  of  Mormons  in 
Colesville,  they  left  the  neighboiiiood 
without  the  least  annoyance,  and  arrived 
home  in  safety.  Soon  after  they  had 
left,  however,  the  mob  heard  of  then- 
visit,  when  they  immediately  collected 
together,  and  b^^an  to  threaten  the 
Saints,  who  during  a  whole  day  were 
subjected  to  insults  and  annoyances. 

Soon  after  the  second  Conference  oi 
the  Church,  held  in  September,  1830,  at 
Fayette,  Hyrum  Smith  moved  with  his 
family  to  Colesville,  to  live  with  Newel 
Knight,  but  most  of  his  time,  as  well  as 
that  of  Newel  Knight,  was  spent  in  the 
surrounding  villages,  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel wherever  they  could  find  any  who 
would  listen  to  them  either  in  public  or 
private.  A  few  believed  and  were  bap- 
tized, among  whom  was  Emer  Harris,  a 
brother  of  Martin  Harris,  who  subse- 
quently proved  to  be  a  useful  laborer  in 
the  vineyard. 

By  December  following,  the  members 
of  the  Church  in  Western  New  York  had 
increased  to  about  seventy  souls,  who 
lived  in  a  scattered  condition  for  a 
distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  extending 
fi-om  Colesville  to  Canandaigua,  New 
York. 

The  year  1831  dawned  upon  the  Coles- 
ville branch  with  bright  prospects, 
although  the  persecutions  continued  to 
rage  against  the  Saints  there  as  well  as  in 
other  places.  On  the  second  of  January 
1831,  the  Church  held  its  third  confer- 
ence at  Fayette,  on  which  occasion  the 
Saints  were  first  instructed  as  a  people 
to  begin  the  gathering  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  a  revelation  given  through  the 
Prophet  Joseph  at  that  same  time,  in 
which  the  Lord  says  (Doc.  &  Cov. 
xxxviii,  17-20): 

'*I  have  made  the  earth  rich;  and  be* 
hold  it  is  my  footstool;  wherefore,  again, 
I  will  stand  upon  it.    And  I  hold  forth. 
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and  deign  to  give  unto  you  greater  riches, 
even  a  land  of  promise,  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,  upog  which  there 
shall  be  no  curse  when  the  Lord  cometh; 
and  I  will  give  it,  xinto  you  for  the  land 
of  your  inheritance,  if  you  seek  it  with  all 
your  hearts;  and  this  shall  be  my  cove- 
nant with  you:  Ye  shall  have  it  for  the 
land  of  your  inheritance,  and  for  the 
inheritance  of  your  children  forever, 
while  the  earth  shall  stand,  and  ye  shall 
possess  it  again  in  eternity,  no  more  to 
passavray.'* 

Newel  Knight, after  returning  home  from 
the  conference,  together  with  the  other 
members  of  the  Colesville  branch,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  revelation  just  given,  now 
began  to  make  preparations  to  emigrate 
to  Ohio,  where  a  large  branch  of  the 
Church  had  been  raised  up  by  Oliver 
Cowdery,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  and  their  mis- 
sionary companions  the  previous  fall. 
Joseph  Smith,  with  his  family,  started  for 
Kirtland,  Ohio,  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary, 1829,  and  the  Colesville  Saints  soon 
followed,  and  afterwards  continued  their 
journey  to  Missouri.  The  following 
account  of  their  travels  is  from  the  pen  of 
Newel  Knight,  the  leader  of  the  com- 
pany, as  previously  published  in  * 'Scraps 
of  History:** 

"As  might  be  expected,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  great  sacrifices  of  our 
property.  The  most  of  my  time  was 
occupied  in  visiting  the  brethren,  and 
helping  to  arrange  their  affairs,  so  that 
we  might  travel  together  in  one  com- 
pany. Having  made  the  best  arrange- 
ments we  could  for  the  journey,  we  bade 
adieu  to  all  we  held  dear  on  this  earth, 
and  in  the  early  part  of  April  started  for 
our  destination. 

"We  had  proceeded  but  a  few  days 
on  our  journey  when  I  was  subpoenaed  as 
a  witness,  and  had  to  go  to  Colesville. 
On  arriving  there  it  was  very  evident 
that  this  plan  had  been  adopted  by  our 
enemies  to  add  a  little  more  to  the  per- 
secutions already  heaped  upon  us.  The 
whole  company  declined  traveling  until 
I  should  return. 

"Soon  after  I  left,  my  aunt,  Electa 
Peck,  fell  and  broke  her  shoulder  in  a 
most  shocking  manner;  a  surgeon  was 


called  to  relieve  her  sufferings,  which 
were  very  great  My  aunt  dreamed 
that  I  had  returned  and  laid  my  hands 
upon  her,  prayed  for  her,  and  she  was 
made  whole  and  pursued  her  journey 
with  the  company.  She  related  this 
dream  to  the  surgeon  who  replied,  *If 
you  are  able  to  travel  in  many  weeks,  it 
will  be  a  miracle,  and  I  will  be  a  Mor- 
mon too.' 

"I  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  com- 
pany had  stopped,  late  in  the  evening; 
but  on  learning  of  the  accident,  I  went 
to  see  my  aunt,  and  immediately  on  my 
entering  the  room  she  said:  'Oh,  Brother 
Newel,  if  you  will  lay  your  hands  upon 
me,  I  shall  be  well  and  able  to  go  on  the 
journey  with  you.'  I  stepped  up  to  the 
bed,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  rebuked  the  pain  with  which  she 
was  suffering,  and  commanded  her  to  be 
made  whole;  and  it  was  done;  for  the 
next  morning  she  arose,  dressed  herself, 
and  pursued  the  journey  with  us. 

**We  arrived  at  Buf&lo  without  any 
further  trouble,  where  we  were  to  take 
passage  on  board  a  sloop  for  Fairport, 
Ohio.  But  the  wind  blew  from  the  lake 
and  filled  the  harbor  with  ice,  so  that  we 
were  detained  nearly  two  weeks.  When 
we  set  sail  on  the  lake,  the  wind  con- 
tinued boisterous,  and  the  vessel  was 
tossed  about  in  such  a  manner  that  nearly 
all  the  company  were  sea-sick,  which 
made  it  rather  a  disagreeable  voyage. 
We  arrived  safely,  however,  at  our 
destination. 

"On  our  arrival  it  was  advised  that  the 
Colesville  branch  remain  together,  and 
go  to  a  neighboring  town  called  Thomp- 
son, as  a  man  by  the  name  of  Copley  had 
a  considerable  tract  of  land  there  which 
he  offered  to  let  the  Saints  occupy. 
Consequently  a  contract  was  agreed 
upon,  and  we  commenced  work  in  good 
faith.  But  in  a  short  time  Copley  broke 
the  engagement,  and  I  went  to  Kirtland 
to  see  Brother  Joseph,  and  to  attend  con- 
ference, which  had  been  appointed  to  be 
held  on  the  6th  of  June,  1831. 

"Conference  convened.  The  elders 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  had  been  laboring  came  in,  and  the 
power  of  the  Lord  was  displayed  in  our 
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midst  A  number  were  ordained  to  the 
Melchisedek  Priesthood,  and  the  hearts 
of  the  Saints  rejoiced  in  the  rich  bless- 
ings bestowed  upon  them. 

"We  now  understood  that  this  was  not 
the  land  of  our  inheritance — the  land  of 
promise,  for  it  was  made  known  in  a 
revelation  that  Missouri  was  the  place 
chosen  for  the  gathering  of  the  Church, 
and  several  were  called  to  lead  the  way 
to  that  state. 

''A  revelation  was  also  given  concern- 
ing the  gathering,  on  the  receipt  of  which 
we,  who  constituted  the  Colesville  branch, 
immediately  set  to  preparing  for  our 
journey,  and  on  the  third  day  of  June  I 
took  passage  with  the  Colesville  com- 
pany at  Wellsville,  Ohio,  and  arrived  at 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the  13th.  On 
the  i8th  we  took  passage  on  the  steamer 
Chieftain  for  Independence. 

**My  mother's  health  was  very  poor, 
and  had  been  for  a  considerable  time, 
yet  she  would  not  consent  to  stop  travel- 
ing; her  only,  or  her  greatest  desire,  was 
to  set  her  feet  upon  the  land  of  Zion,  and 
to  have  her  body  interred  in  that  land. 
I  went  on  shore  and  bought  lumber  to 
make  a  coffin  in  case  she  should  die 
before  we  arrived  at  our  place  of  destina- 
tion— so  fast  did  she  fail.  But  the  Lord 
gave  her  the  desire  of  her  heart,  and  she 
lived  to  stand  upon  that  land,  where  we 
arrived  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  June. 

*'This  was  the  first  branch  of  the 
Church  which  had  emigrated  to  the  land 


of  Zion.  I  found  it  required  all  the  wis- 
dom I  possessed  to  lead  the  company 
through  ^  long  a  journey  in  the  midst  of 
their  enemies,  yet  so  great  were  the 
mercies  and  blessings  of  God  to  us,  that 
not  one  of  us  was  harmed. 

'^Brothers  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  Sidney 
Rigdon,  Martin  Harris.  Edward  Part- 
ridge, Wm.  W.  Phelps,  Joseph  Coe,  and 
A.  S.  Gilbert  and  We,  had  started  for 
Missouri  on  the  nineteenth  of  June,  1831, 
and  arrived  at  Independence  about  the 
middle  of  July.  We  were  glad  to  find 
these  brethren  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
and  it  was  indeed  a  joy  to  meet  them 
once  more. 

''But  our  feelings  can  be  better  im^- 
ined  than  described,  when  we  found 
ourselves  upon  the  western  frontiers. 
The  country  itself  presented  a  pleasant 
aspect,  with  its  rich  forests  bordering  its 
beautiful  streams,  and  its  deep,  rolling 
prairies  spreading  far  and  wide,  inviting 
the  hand  of  industry  to  establish  for 
itself  homes  upon  its  broad  bosom.  And 
this  was  the  place  where  the  Lord  had 
promised  to  reveal  unto  us  where  Zion 
should  be  established — where  the  New 
Jerusalem  should  be  built  up;  and  our 
hearts  went  forth  unto  the  Lord  desiring 
the  fulfilment,  that  we  might  know  where 
to  bestow  our  labors  profitably.  We  had 
not  long  to  wait,  for  during  the  month 
the  Lord  gave  a  revelation  to  Brother 
Joseph  designating  the  spot.'' 

Andrew  Jenson. 
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Gone  now  the  glory  of  day, 
Earths  shadows  deeper  grow; 

Yet  ever  beyond,  above, 
The  stars  more  brightly  glow. 

I  am  drawing  near  the  brink, 
Trembhng  I  grope  my  way; 

And  in  mortal  dread  ott  shrink, 
With  scarcely  voice  to  pray. 

While  before  my  fiading  eyes, 

A  land  I  can  discern, 
Far  beyond  the  river's  rise. 

For  which  my  soul  doth  ye^m. 


Precious  thought,  most  doubly  sweet 

To  comfort,  solace,  cheer; 
To  stay  our  tottering  feet, 

While  yet  we  linger  here. 

Ah,  what  can  fathom  this! 

To  pass  unconscious  o'er 
Into  pure  heavenly  bliss, 

From  death's  dark  troubled  shore. 

And  to  know  in  whom  we  trust, 

As  on  the  brink  we  stand, 
And  thro'  £utfa  o'er  gloomy  dust, 

Behold  the  Promised  Land. 

L.  M.  Hewlings. 
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There  is  a  season  for  every  kind  of 
game;  and  the  good  sportsman  can 
mark  the  year  by  a  calendar  of  his  hunts. 
I  invite  a  few  of  my  friends  to  accom- 
pany me  on  a  day's  quest  for  butterflies, 
which  are  now  at  their  best.  Ah,  some 
of  you  show  little  pleasure  or  approval; 
is  the  game  too  small,  think  you?  or  do 
you  foresee  nothing  exciting  in  the  chase, 


Fig.  I. 
or  satisfying  in  the  capture?  Well,  trust 
me  and  come;  if  this  be  your  first  "out" 
of  the  kind,  the  air  of  novelty  will  be  re- 
freshing to  you;  and  there  will  be  found 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exhibition  of 
skill.  I  have  hunted  butterflies  in  com- 
pany with  good  riflemen,  and  crack  shots 
with  the  smooth-bore  arms,   men  who 


game  gaily  mounted  a  few  feet  higher 
and  gracefully  floated  beyond  range. 

But  we  Wbpe  to  be  successful  today; 
let  us  prepare  our  hunting  outfit  and 
make  an  early  start.  First  see  that  the 
nets  are  in  order.  This  one  (figure  i)  is 
fastened  to  a  ring  of  brass  wire,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handle.  The  ring  should 
be  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter;  the 
handle  of  light  material,  and  about 
thirty  inches  long.  It  is  well  to  fasten 
the  ring  to  a  ferrule  which  can  be  afiixed 
to  the  handle  or  removed  therefrom  at 
pleasure;  thus  we  can  carry  the  net  on 
our  way  to  and  from  the  hunting  ground 
without  attracting  such  marked  attention. 
The  net  itself  may  be  made  of  mosquito 
netting;  this  I  find  to  be  cheaper  and 


Fig.  2. 
feel  sure  of  their  game  if  once  well- 
sighted;  hunters,  at  whose  word  of  com- 
mand stop  short  the  bounding  buck,  and 
the  swirring  quail,  and  such  as  these  have 
I  seen  rushing  madly  over  brush  and 
stone,  beating  the  air  and  lashing  the 
ground  with  their  nets,  while  the  insect 
/o* 


Fig.  3. 

better  than  any  of  the  higher  grade 
gauzes  or  muslins.  As  this  netting  is 
now  mad^  of  so  many  colors,  an  expres- 
sion of  choice  of  tint  is  in  order;  white  is 
best;  next  to  that  comes  pale  green;  for 
other  colors  we  have  no  use  in  our  pre- 
sent purpose.  The  net  should  be  in 
length,  about  twice  the  diameter  of  the 
ring.  It  should  be  sewn  to  a  stout  band 
of  calico,  and  this  then  be  affixed  to 
ring:  a  net  so  made  is  far  more  durable 
than  if  sewn  directly  about  the  metal.  If 
the  netting  be  new,  let  it  be  softened  by 
a  thorough  washing  • 

There  are  many  other  kinds  of  insect- 
nets;  a  very  serviceable  net-frame  may 
be  made  as  follows.  Procure  a  piece  of 
unsplit  cane,  such  as  is  used  by  uphol- 
sterers; a  piece  about  seven  feet  in  length, 
and  in  thickness  equal  to  your  little 
finger  will  be  best  suited:  soak  the  cane 
for  a  space  of  two  feet  near  the  middle, 
till  it  becomes  very  flexible;  this  soaking 
is  best  done  by  tying  the  ends  of  the 
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piece  together,  and  placing  the  middle  placed  within  a  small  three-cornered 
bend  in  a  bucket  of  water.  Then  shape  envelope,  and  so  be  conveyed  home,  to 
the  wetted  portion  around  a  bucket  or  •  be  afterwards  set  and  mounted. 


can  to  form  a  circular  ring;  and  bind  the 
straight  parts  together  with  twine  to  form 
a  handle.  Lest  this  handle  should  be 
too  flexible,  before  binding  insert  a  rigid 
stick  between  the  canes  and  bind  it  in 
with  them.  The  netting  is  to  be  attached 
as  in  the  case  of  the  metal. 

A  pinning-box  comes  next  in  the 
order  of  our  preparations.  This  consists 
of  a  light  box  of  convenient  size,  lined 
with  strips  of  cork.  If  about  to  have 
such  a  box  made,  the  size,  twelve  inches 
by  four,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  deep 
will  be  found  very  handy  and  serviceable; 
though  for  ordinary  work,  a  good  cigar 
box  with  strips  of  cork  glued  on  within 


To  begin  with  here  is  a  lucky  capture; 
it  is  the  largest  of  our  common  white 


Fig.   4. 
will  answer   well.     Insect   pins,  and  a 
small  bottle  of  ether  or  chloroform  are 
to   be  taken  along;  and   now    we   are 
ready. 

Let  us  select  the  neighborhood  of  a 
stream,  with  trees  and  flowering  shrubs 
along  the  banks;  as  we  are  here  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  we  may  take  a  stroll  up  City 
Creek  Cafion;  that  is  a  splendid  insect 
preserve  throughout  the  season.  As 
soon  as  game  is  sighted,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  Cautiously  ai>proach  as  close  as 
possible,  and  then  with  a  rush  engulf  the 
insect  with  the  net,  throwing  the  loose 
part  over  the  ring  so  as  to  confine  the 
capture;  gentle  pressure  on  the  thorax, 
or  the  application  of  a  drop  of  ether  or 
chloroform  to  the  head  and  abdomen  of 
the  butterfly  will  cause  speedy,  and 
apparently  painless  death;  the  insect  can 
then  be  removed  from  the  net,  and  be 
pinned  in  position  within  the  box,  or  be 


Fig.  5. 
butterfly,  the  Pieris  brassicce,  of  popular 
acquaintance  as  the  large  cabbage  butter- 
fly. The  sketch  (figure  2)  shows  this 
insect  in  full  size;  the  entire  cut  however, 
entirely  fails  in  conveying  an  idea  of  its 
faint  mottlings  of  color.  Its  tints  are 
simply  white  and  black;  the  maleisdis. 
tinguishabie  by  the  presence  of  two  large 


Fig.  6. 

black  spots  on  the  fore  'wings.  A  com- 
mon insect  of  close  kindred  to  this  is  the 
Pieris  rapcie  or  small  cabbage  butterfly; 
this  is  shown  in  outline  in  figure  3. 

Our  next  capture  is  that  of  a  more  at- 
tractive Insect,  the  bordered  sulphur 
butterfly  (Co/ias  P/ii/odice)  sketched  in 
figure  4.  This  is  of  sulphur-yellow  color, 
both  pairs  of  wings  being  bordered  with 
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black;  a  black  spot  is  prominent  in  the 
central  cell  of  each  of  the  anterior  wings, 
and  lighter  spots  are  seen  on  the  hind 
wings. 

While  we  are  examining  this  specimen, 
another,  also  ofa  yellow  color,  approaches; 
this  we  may  take  without  difficulty  be- 
cause of  its  leisurely   flight.     It  is  the 


we  have  an  example.  Its  wings  are 
richly  variegated  below,  with  dark  upper 
surfaces  except  for  the  bold  relief  caused 
by  the  vermillion  bands  running  across. 
It  is  a  swift  flier  and  will  tax  our  skill  \o 
capture  it. 

Here  is  another  rapid  traveler,  called 
from  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its  colors, 
the  Painted  Lady  {Vanessa  Cardut);  it  is 
outlined  in  figure  8.  This  tinted  gem  is 
to  be  found  in  fair  abundance  throughout 
our  valleys,  from  early  spring  till  late 
autumn.  The  upper  side  of  wings  are 
generally  dark,  with  many  tawny  varia- 
tions and  well-defined  spots.  The  hind 
wings  are  more  variegated;  there  being 


Fig.  7. 
Citron  butterfly  {Calidryas  eubule\ 
sketched  full  size  in  figure  5.  In  color  it 
is  lemon-yellow;  almost  entirely  devoid 
of  markings  above;  the  antenae  are  of  a 
fine  rose  color. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  preceding 
pale  wings  is  the  White  Admiral  {Limen- 
His  sibilld)^  of  which  we  have  here 
(figure  6)    a    splendid    example.       The 


Fig.  8. 
upper  side  of  the  wings  is  ot  a  dark  color, 
almost  black,  in  fact;  with  a  bold  band 
of  white,  divided  into  spots,  passing  across 
both  pairs  of  wings.  The  beautiful  crea- 
ture frequents  wooded  lands;  it  is  by  no 
means  easy  of  capture. 

The  Red  Admiral   ( Vanessa  Atalania) 
is  a  magnificent  insect:  here  (figure  7) 


Fig.  9. 
many  lustrous  spots.    On  the  under  side 
the  spots  resemble  in  their  brilliancy,  the 
sparkling  eyes  of  birds.    The  hind  wings 
are  gently  scalloped. 

Our  next  successful  .stroke  secures  for 
us  a  specimen  of  the  Comma  Butterfly, 
or  the  Grapta  C  album\  it  is  shown  in 
surface  view  and  in  profile  in  figure  9. 
The  wings  on  their  upper  surface  vary 
from  tawny  to  brownish  red,  with  much 
darker  mottling;  below,  the  wings  are 
much  duller;  but  a  prominent  and  char- 
acteristic marking,  which,  indeed,  has 
given  to  the  insect  both  its  popular  and 
its  scientific  names  is  the  bright  silvery 
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mark,  shaped  like  a  comma,  or  as  some  Its  wings  are  brown-red,  with  curved  lines 

suppose  like  the  letter  C.     The  wings  and  other  variations  in  black,  and  rows 

are  very  much  indented  on  the  edges:  so  of  spots  on  the  margin.    This  butterfly  is 

much  so  in  fact,  as  to  appear  ragged,  called  by    some    Berenice,     the   name 

This  insect  may  be  found  in  early  spring  having  been  bestowed  by  its  admirers 

as  the  imago  hibernates,  and  appears  on  after  Berenice,  wife  of  Antiochus,  King 

the  first  approach  of  warm  weather.  of  Syria,  who    was    reputed    to  be  the 
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Fig.  II. 
toise-shell  butterfly;  in  this  the  colors  Fig.  13. 
are  more  clearly  defined.  border:  inside  this  yellow  band  is  a  line 
The  Banded  Red  Butterfly,  {LimeniHs  of  bluish  spots.  It  is  called  by  English 
disippus)  comes  next  to  hand.  This  is  a  entomologists,  the  Camberwell  Beaut)', 
beautiful  creature;  its  form  is  sketched  the  first  part  of  the  name  having  refer- 
in  figure  II,  though  no  outline  drawing  ence  to  the  placeiat  which  the  best  sped- 
<:an  convey  an  idea  of  its  rich  appearance,  mens  were  to  be  found.    In  England  the 
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insect  is  very  rare.  With  us,  it  is  among 
the  earliest  of  spring  butterflies,  but  the 
specimens  appearing  first  are  usually 
much  battered  and  otherwise  mutilated, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  adult  insect 
hibernates  and  therefore  has  to  endure 


Fig  14. 
the  inclemency  of  the  year.    The  speci- 
mens appearing  later  are  rich  and  beauti- 
ful. 

Ah!  by  a  fortunate  stroke  we  have  se- 
cured one  of  the  yellow-banded  Silver- 
wing  Butterflies,  the  ^rgynnis  cybele, 
(figure  13).  This  is  yellowish-red  in 
color  with  many  spots  and  markings 
on  both  the  upper  and  lower  wing  sur- 
faces; the  most  attractive  markings  how- 
ever, are  the  silver  lines  and  spots, 
which  give  to  the  insect  its  name.  The 
insect  may  best  be  captured  while  feed- 
ing, as  its  flight  is  ordinarily  very  rapid. 

The  Meadow  Butterfly,  or  Meadow 
Brown,  {Argynnis  bellona)  is  a  smaller 
but  related  species;  it  is  sketched  in 
figure  14.  It  is  a  common  kind,  and 
very  beautiful  in  its  yellowish  red  suit 
with  much  marginal  and  surface  decora- 
tion, in  black  and  silver,  with  occasional 
violet  markings. 

By  good  luck  we  have  taken  a  pair  of 
the  Pale-blue  butterflies  (Lycena  pseudar- 
gioius);  the  male  is  shown  in  flgure  15, 
and  the  female  in 
^  figure  16.  The 
7j  wings  are  generally 
azure-blue,  with 
dusky  borders  in 
the  female.  A  num- 
ber of  closely  related 
kinds  are  to  be  found:  all  of  them  being 
known  as  small  blues. 

Strongly  contrasting  with  the  small 
beauties  just  examined  is  the  gorgeous 
yellow  swallow-tail  butterfly  {Papilio 
iumus),  sketched  in  figure  17  much  re- 
duced in  size.  It  is  our  largest,  and 
according  to   the    judgment     of  many 


Fig.  15. 


people,  our  most  beautiful  butterfly.  In 
color  it  is  pale  yellow,  with  many  bands 
of  black;  and  with  bluish  and  orange 
markings  on  the  inner  borders  of  the 
posterior  wings.  The  peculiar  projections 
on  the  hind  wings 
have  given  it  the 
popular  name  of 
swallow-tail;  il  is 
one  of  a  varied 
class  all  so  distin- 
guished. By  some 
these  butterflies  are  called  knights  or 
chevaliers.  The  yellow  swallow-tails  are 
good  fliers  and  yet  they  may  be  easily 
taken;  they  like  to  alight  in  muddy 
places  in  roads,  apparently  to  sip  the 
moisture;  I  have  seen  at  jLimes  scores  of 
them  so  engaged  within  the  space  of  a 
few  square  feet. 

Has  our  hunt  not  been  a  successful 
one?     Sixteen  flne    specimens,   besides 


Fig.  16. 


Fig.  17. 
duplicates.  Does  it  seem  perhaps  cruel 
to  some  to  thus  kill  these  flying  gems 
and  floating  beauties?  Truly  we  should 
have  great  regard  for  life  in  any  form ; 
indeed,  I  think  the  man  who  kills  a  fly 
without  giving  to  the  world  good  recom- 
pense for  the  life  so  destroyed,  infringes 
the  law.  Yet  in  the  slaying  of  butterflies 
we  are  warring  against  the  pests  of  pur 
orchards  and  gardens,  the  destructive 
caterpillars  whose  ravages  are  so  marked. 
It  is  better  to  kill  the  adult  insept^  before 
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the  eggs  are  deposited,  than  to  kill  the 
hundreds  of  larvae  appearing  later.  In 
killing  these  insects,  we  should  employ 
means  that  are  sure,  speedy  and  painless; 
and  seek  to  gain  good  from  the  speci- 
mens so  secured,  by  learning  something 
of  the  lessons  of  their  little  lives. 

/.  E.   Taimage, 


THE  TITHC  BOY. 

[The  following  anecdote  was  brought  to 
the  present  writer's  mind  while  reading 
"Mark  Twain's"  '^Connecticut  Yankee." 
Readers  of  that  great  work  will  at  once 
remember  the  coincidence  of  the  quaint 
Anglo-Saxon  story,  with  the  following  in- 
cident, which  is  reproduced  from  the 
original  German -Swiss  of  the  late  Dr. 
Franz  Joseph  Schild,  of  Solothum,  pub- 
lished in  Volume  XI.  of  SutermeisCer's 
invaluable  collection  of  idiomatic  Swiss- 
German  prose  and  poetry,  under  the  title 
of  **Schwizer-Duetsch,"  1882.] 

Hereabouts  the  word  goes  that  the 
Frenchman  (rather  a  ''Welshman")  said: 
"Every  year  a  cheese,  isn't  much  cheese; 
but  every  year  a  child,  is  much  child." 
Well  you  may  think  so,  that  in  this  way 
and  method  there's  soon  a  goodly  family, 
and  many  a  time  there  arises  a  quandary 
as  to  how  to  make  the  two  ends  meet. 

That  good  man,  the  "Welshman,**  is 
more  than  right;  but  with  his  little  "saw" 
he  tells  us  something  more  and  quite 
different.  He  means  to  tell  us  that  a 
humble,  not  "hefty"  man  with  so  many 
youngsters,  is  in  a  bad  row  of  stumps, 
and  now  and  then  feels  like  breaking 
down  under  so  heavy  a  load.  The 
"Welshman"  is  right,  and  not  right.  If 
you  go  through  the  catalogue  or  the 
categories  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the 
"gentleman"  to  the  plain  artisan  and 
laborer,  all  sorts  of  households,  you  find 
and  see  many  a  thing  you  would  not 
have  expected  to  come  across. 

Out  here  in  the  country  they  don't 
take  things  so  particularly  scrumptuously ; 
be  there  one  more  or  less  at  the  table,  be 
there  an  extra  griddle  cake  more  or  less, 
so  it  be  of  God's  will;  the  people  go  out 
into  the  field  with  equally  contented  mind, 
"dew-bit"   (see  Trench)    and  afternoon 


"snack,"  keep  a -pegging  away  merrily 
and  honestly,  and  strive  to  raise  one 
"kid"  as  honorably  as  another;  and  then 
you  may  may  go  and  compare  the  round 
and  red  faces  of  such  children  with  those 
from  the  city. 

The  "Tailor-Hans"  of  Grenchen,  the 
honest  old  soul,  could  have  told  you 
wonders  about  it.  Methinks  I  still  see 
him  standing  before  me  in  his  drab 
knickerbockers,  his  worsted  jacket  and 
his  half-crushed  black  felt  hat,  packing  a 
sack  on  his  shoulder,  peddling  around 
in  the  village,  buying  pig's  bristles  or 
goat  hair,  or  going  down  to  the  dty,  run- 
ning after  all  the  druggists  to  offer  them 
herbs,  roots,  barks  and  berries,  turning 
every  honest  penny  over  till  image  and 
superscription  arc  worn  down. 

Then  methinks  I  still  see  Hans' s  frau, 
the  "Tailor-Gretel,"  the  little,  talkative 
buzzing-bee,  with  hamper  on  her  arm, 
making  her  weekly  trip  to  the  city  every 
Saturday,  to  execute  her  errands  for  the 
reverend  parson  or  vicar,  the  town  presi- 
dent or  the  vice,  this  member  of  the 
court  or  that  tavern  keeper,  coming  home 
with  divers  tales  of  town. 

Hans  and  Gretel  set  great  store  by 
each  other,  as  was  fit  and  becoming; 
thus  Heaven  took  delight  in  the  happy 
pair  and  did  not  in  vain  remind  them  of 
the  "Welshman's"  "saw"  of  "every  year 
a  boy  makes  soon  many  bojrs." 

Thus  "Tailor  Hans's"  household  went 
on  increasing  and  grew  more  numerous 
by  one  boy  every  year,  without  either  of 
the  parents  pulling  a  sour  face  or  heav- 
ing a  sigh  of  discontent  over  the  matter; 
on  the  contrary,  when  some  meddlesome 
"good  friend"  or  sympathizing  neighbor 
would  undertake  to  aggravate  Hans's 
heart  and  to  make  his  load  weigh  more 
burdensome,  he'd  answer  in  confident 
parlance:  "Oh  pshaw!  what  do  you 
want?  It's  always  been  thus  and 
always  thus  it  will  be.  He  who  gives 
me  my  lads  will  help  me  to  raise  them! 
For  all  that,  they  shall  all  have  enough  to 
eat  and  be  brought  up  in  honesty. ' '  And 
Gretel,  the  alert,  merry  soul,  whom  folks 
now  and  then  would  "guy"  behind  a 
half-pint  of  "cordial"  about  her  crew  of 
little  ones,  did  not  get  angry  but  told  the 
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gossips:  "What  about  it?  I  just  like 
my  little  brats  the  best  and  they  are  the 
lovingest,  when  you  can  cover  a  couple 
of  Ihem  with  a  bread  pan.  They're 
a-growing  every  day  and  if  they  don't 
grow  bigger  than  me,  they  are  soon 
grown  up  and  can  give  us  a  lift.  If  they're 
bom  for  good  fortune,  they'll  get  big 
enough;  but  if  they're  bom  for  bad  luck, 
they'll  soon  be  too  big.  Be  it  as  it 
comes;  the  good  Lord  '11  know  what 
He's  a-doing,  and  He  visits  His  own,  the 
one  with  this,  the  other  with  something 
else." 

And  thus  year  succeeded  year,  and 
every  year  there  was  one  more  child- 
birth "bake."  Jhe  bigger  children  kept 
growing  still  bigger  and  helped  pulling 
the  smaller  ones  through.  Hans  and 
Gretel  ran  up  and  down  on  their  errands, 
in  odd  times  did  some  planting  and  pro- 
vided against  winter;  and  indeed,  it  was 
a  real  pleasure  to  see  the  children  so 
gay  and  healthy  with  all  their  meager 
fare. 

Now  there  was  a  year  once,  when 
spring  was  favorable,  also  summer  and 
fall;  there  was  no  hail  nor  other  storm, 
and  fair  sunshine;  the  grain  gave  a 
goodly  yi^ld  and  the  potatoes  and  grapes 
prospered  to  make  everyone  feel  good — 
in  short,  it  was  a  prosperous  year 
nothing  better  could  be  desired. 

"Tailor-Hans,"  too,  had  nothing  to 
complain  of;  he  had  "stuff'  in  plenty,  so 
that  he  could  look  ahead  through  the 
winter's  prospect  in  full  glee,  not  having 
to  worry  as  to  what  his  folks  would  or 
could  get  to  bite  and  chew.  But  Heaven 
did  not  forget  Hans  and  Gretel  in  another 
respect:  Heaven  sent  him  the  tenth  boy 
and  they  both  had  the  same  cordial  joy 
with  him  as  they  had  experienced  with  the 
first-born. 

Also  all  the  farmers  had  a  special  bless- 
ing this  season,  and  in  true  farmers'  de- 
lightful manner  they  would  fill  bam  and 
cellar  to  overflowing.  But  others  there 
were,  who  experienced  no  less  agreeable 
a  sensation  at  the  sight  of  all  this  plenty. 

Methinks  I  yet  see  at  this  very  time 
how  the  worshipful  fathers  of  the  abbey 
went  fumbling  and  mmmaging  about  in 
the  old  vaults  and  looked  for  casks  and 


grain  chests,  or  how  one  or  the  other  of 
the  exploring  "collectors"  came  in  with 
reports  how  many  loads  of  hay  were 
made  on  such  and  such  a  field,  how 
many  scores  of  sheaves  were  brought  to 
the  tithing  bam,  and  how  many  vats  the 
vintage  tithes  would  yield,  and  how  good 
the  wine  was. 

Methinks,  too,  I  still  hear  the  rustle 
and  bustle  on  the  stairways  and  in  the 
garrets  of  the  old  and  venerable  abbey* 
when  the  farmers  in  their  coarse  wooden 
shoes  came  with  their  com  tithes,  for  the 
pious  fathers'  bins,  or  how  this  one  or  the 
other,  out  of  spite,  would  kick  some  dis- 
taff or  spinning  wheel\  of  the  matronly 
housekeeper  into  a  comer  of  the  dusty 
darkness  under  the  roof. 

Just  as  the  reverend  canonici,  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  high  galore  of  "taking 
in  tithing,"  hardly  knew  where  they 
were  standing  and  where  to  put  all  the 
good  things  brought  to  them,  there  came 
an  elderly  man  with  a  covered  hamper  in- 
to the  cloister.  What  a  joy  for  the  good 
reverends;  how  they  kept  buzzing  around 
the  visitor!  how  they  made  inquiry 
upon  inquiry,  as  to  how  he  had  been 
blessed  with  increase  in  store  and  in 
basket,  because  they  thought  he  was  one 
of  the  rural  collectors  or  else  one  who 
wasbringing  them,  for  the  '  *glory  of  God, ' ' 
a  solid  smoked  ham,  a  beef  tongue,  or 
a  heavy  roll  of  silver  in  money. 

But  how  the  reverend  fathers  gazed 
and  gasped  when  the  stranger  uncovered 
his  hamper  and  said  :  "Oh,  I  have  noth- 
ing particular  to  gmmble  about;  I  have 
been  blessed  again  the  same  as  about 
every  season  before.  As  I  know  that  we 
folks  in  the  country  owe  you  the  tenth  of 
all  our  raising,  I  thought,  as  a  dutiful 
tributary  from  Grenchen  above,  I  would 
not  hide  anything,  and  bring  you  the  tithe 
myself— here,  take  it,  it's  the  tenth  boy 
my  Gretel  has  given  me;  he  belongs  to 
you!" 

The  grave  reverend  canonici  enjoyed 
the  joke  hugely;  the  Chapter  redeemed 
his  due  tribute,  gave  Hans  ten  shining 
silver  thalers  on  his  horny  palm,  and 
promised  him  the  same  contribution  for 
every  boy  he  might  get  hereafter. 

Hans  had  twice  more  occasion  to  knock 
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at  the  abbey  portals  on  a  like  errand, 
and  the  reverend  fathers  kept  their 
promise;  but  the  third  year  when  it  was 
a  girl,  they  declined  the  honor,  com- 
passionately remarking  that  they  wouldn't 
give  any  this  time,  as  it  had  been  an  * 'off- 
year." 
Gretel  remained  thereafter  as  healthy 


and  alert  as  she  had  persisted  in  bein^: 
before;  and  she  would  not  have  given  up 
the  "nestling"  little  girl,  for  any  price. 
And  if  any  one  asked  her  how  many 
children  she  had,  she'd  answer,  "a  big^ 
dozen  and  one  in  the  bargain," — ^and  the 
immediate  topic  would  be  "the  tithe  boy.  ** 

Leo  HcefeH. 


THE  CORNER  STONE  OF  CHARACTER.* 


Integrity  is  the  comer  stone  of  human 
character.  Square,  white,  majestic  it 
stands  to  uphold  the  fairest  superstruc- 
ture of  a  noble  life.  Shakespeare  speaks 
of  a  "noble  passion"  as  being  the 
"child  of  integrity."  This  is  a  proud 
distinction:  to  be  the  recognized  parent 
and  author  of  virtues  which  draw  men 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exalted  God- 
like state  of  being. 

If  you  will  examine  the  definition  of 
intecjity  you  will  find  that  it  is  accorded 
a  mighty  scope  of  qualities.  It  is  more 
than  honesty,  or  sobriety,  or  benevol- 
ence, or  courage,  or  patriotism,  or  chas- 
tity. It  includes  them  all  :  and  without 
each  of  them  and  more,  integrity  is  not 
complete.  Judas  might  have  been  honest 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  he  had 
that  warp  or  fault  in  his  character  which 
robbed  it  of  integrity.  Arnold  was  full 
of  daring  courage,  even  to  intrepidity, 
but  he  lacked]  in  patriotism,  and  to  that  full 
extent  his  integrity  failed.  The  famous 
Doctor  Johnson  says  that  "integrity  is 
incorruptness."  and  this  is  near  to  an 
adequate  definition.  But  besides  this, 
the  grand  word  is  used  to  express  the 
saving  of  a  nation,  or  a  church,  or  a 
cause,  as  an  unbroken  whole.  And  so, 
when  I  have  been  blessed  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  to  our  young  people  upon 
this  subject,  I  have  had  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  integrity  as  a  strict  adher- 
ance  to  all  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
of  Jesus  Christ,  thus  maintaining  in- 
comiptness,  and  upholding  truth  as  an 
unbroken  whole. 

•A  lecture  delivered  by  Augus  T.  Wright,  of 
Ogden.  Utah,  at  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Conference 
•n  the  Tabernacle.  Salt  Lake  City,  May  31, 1891. 


It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  shall  know 
the  Gospel,  and  know  it  for  ourselves. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  we  shall  have  fair 
repute  "among  our  assoc^tes.  Knowledge 
may  exist,  and  temporary  popularity  may 
be  enjoyed,  without  that  perfect  quality 
of  integrity.  Whenever  I  hear  a  man  say, 
"I  want  to  appear  consistent  in  this  or  that 
matter,"  I  feel  like  suggesting  to  him, 
"Never  mind  consistency;  be  true;  be 
guided  by  integrity,  and  you  will  find 
that  consistency  will  take  care  of  itself." 
What  the  world  calls  consistency  is  but 
too  often  the  exact  contrary— a  shifting^ 
evasion — to  avoid  the  heroic  acknowl-  - 
edgement  of  changed  conditions  or  new- 
ly acquired  information.  It  is  not,  truly, 
either  good  name  or  consistency  in  man 
or  woman  that  is  "the  immediate  jewel 
of  the  soul."  These  are  but  the  settings 
— valuable,  but  not  priceless — for  th^ 
real  gem  is  integrity.  And  so  it  is  be- 
yond measure  important  that  the  youth 
of  the  Latter-day  Saints  shall  preserve 
the  incorruptness  which  is  their  birth- 
right. Integrity  is  the  true  greatness.  It 
incites  to  patient  endurance.  It  looks 
less  to  yesterday,  than  to  to-morrow,  and 
less  to  to-morrow  than  to  God*s  eternal 
years  of  future.  As  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  has  said  of  truth,  it  is 

Not  always  right  in  all  men's  eyes 
But  faithful  to  the  light  within.  * 

The  world  is  dazzled  by  worldly  suc- 
cess, by  the  acquisition  of  fame  and  for- 
tune, and  grows  to  believe  that  all  such 
triumphs  of  personal  pride  or  vanity  are 
the  proof  of  individual  merit  and  super- 
iority. And  yet"a  man  may  be  so  cunning 
in  politics,  so  keen  in  business,  that  he 
can  achieve  distinction  and  the  envy  ol 
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his  fellows,  while  he  is  not  the  possessor 
of  one  atom  of  real  greatness.  Greatness 
of  mind,  and  greatness  of  soul,  either  in 
prince  or  peasant,  are  inseparable  from 
integrity.  Like  love,  this  quality  of  incor- 
ruptibleness  "lays  the  shepherd's  crook 
beside  the  scepter.  * '  And  that  man  is  God- 
like in  greatness,  though  dwelling  in 
a  hut,  whose  integrity  is  untainted.  A 
pretentious  and  gaudy  building  may 
arise  upon  an  insecure  foundation  ;  it 
may  lack  a  staunch  comer  stone;  and 
when  the  showy  structure  tumbles  into 
ruin,  we  can  say  that  the  edifice  lacked 
in  integrity.  So  a  scheming  and  ambitious 
man  may  rise  to  sudden  elevation,  gazed 
and  wondered  at;  but  If  he  fails  in  having 
the  chief  corner  stone  of  character,  he 
cannot  be  safe  a  day;  nay,  not  an  hour. 

In  this  Church  we  have  seen  men  who 
were  adorned  with  many  of  the  virtues 
which  bless  and  enrich  our  common 
humanity,  attracting  all  eyes  and  thoughts 
to  them  by  their  shining  qualities,  who, 
in  the  moment  when  absolute  integrity 
was  required,  have  failed  and  fallen. 
Others  with  simpler  characteristics;  with 
less  brilliancy  to  draw  the  gaze  of  the 
multitude,  have  stood  the  test,  and  have 
aided  to  the  end  of  their  career,  in  achiev- 
ing triumphs  of  the  faith. 

A  diamond  may  be  beautiful  to  the  eye 
of  a  novice,  but  when  put  through  the  close 
examination  of  the  expert,  it  must  possess 
rare  combination  of  qualities  in  order  to 
be  pronounced  a  perfect  gem. 

The  integrity  which  marks  man  for  use- 
fulness here  and  exaltation  hereafter,  is 
not  a  gift  or  faculty  which  is  inherited  in  its 
full  perfection.  Like  a  talent  for  music, 
or  a  genius  for  mechanism,  it  must  be 
assiduously  cultivated.  In  this  Church 
especially,  children  come  into  earthly  be- 
ing with  exceptional  powers  of  incorrupt- 
ibility; but  as  the  child  grows  into  youth 
and  maturity,  those  powers  must  be 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  in  order  that 
the  integrity  of  the  boy  or  the  man,  may 
be  sufficient  to  withstand  the  greater 
weight  of  trials  and  the  fiercer  assaults  of 
temptation,  which  come  with  the  added 
years  of  life.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
invariable  spontaneous  integrity  among 
weak  creatures  of  the  flesh.    The  will 


must  be  forever  on  its  guard  to  stay  the 
stray mg  footstep.  To  a  man  who 
possesses  the  sublime  characteristics  of 
incorruptibleness,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  expediency.  His  conscience,  not  his 
selfish  desire,  is  his  monitor;  and  his  in- 
tegrity demands  the  execution  of  the 
righteous  prompting.  To  him  there  is 
spared  much  of  that  agony  of  doubt 
which  afflicts  humanity.  His  purpose  is 
good,  his  deed  is  good;  the  event  is  with 
God.  To  have  acted  with  perfect  in- 
corruptness,  is  itself  a  reward,  no 
matter  if  the  .result  may  seem  to  be  a 
temporary  loss  of  fame  or^  fortune;  but 
what  can  atone  to  a  man  for  having  vainly 
stooped  to  unworthy  means  to  gain  an 
end  ?  Success,  obtained  by  the  sacrifice 
of  integrity,  carries  with  it  a  life-long 
sting  of  self-contempt;  failure,  incurred 
despite  such  sacrifice,  carries  with  it  nof 
only  shame,  but  the  bitterest  of  all  self- 
reproaches.  On  the  other  hand,  fail- 
ure is  not  real  when  one  has  preserved 
his  integrity  throughout  his  endeavor;  for 
there  is  still  a  lasting  comfort  in  his  soul; 
and  success,  when  thus  achieved,  is  thrice 
blessed  and  a  joy  forever. 

The  man  of  integrity,  however  modest 
and  retiring,  becomes  in  time,  either  in 
his  life  or  death,  an  impressive  example 
and  director  to  others.  He  is  like  a 
lighthouse,  which  gives  warning  in  the 
hour  of  darkness  and  doubt,  of  rocks 
which  beset  the  course  of  voyagers  and 
threatens  to  wreck  the  fabric  of  life's  ves- 
sel. His  spirit  is  the  oil  which  feeds  the 
helpful  flame,  and  scores  of  benefited 
ones  whom  he  can  never  know  in  this 
probation,  may  shower  blessings  on  his 
name,  and  thank  him  for  the  saving 
guidance  which  led  them  through  the 
dangers  and  into  the  haven  of  security. 

There  is  no  duty  to  which  a  man  may 
be  called,  in  which  this  quality  cannot 
have  its  large  part.  There  is  but  one 
kind  of  integrity,  but  it  may  govern  in 
every  vocation.  In  religion,  in  politics, 
in  business,  in  social  life,  integrity  makes 
its  certain  and  enduring  triumphs. 

When  the  comer  stone  of  an  imposing 
edifice  is  laid,  with  profound  ceremonials, 
the  stone  is  consecrated  to  remain 
so  long  as  the  structure   shall  endure. 
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There  should  not  be  less  solemnity,  or 
consecration  in  laying  the  chief  comer 
stone  of  a  noble  character.  It  should  be 
pledged  to  stand  while  life  shall  last  and 
eternity  endures. 

Individual  integrity  will  bring  com- 
munity integrity.  The  nation  or  the 
church  cannot  be  better  than  its  constitu- 
ent parts.    An  -  aggregation  of  personal 


incomiptness  will  insure  for  the 
community  that  other  definition  of  integ^- 
rity,  "Preservation  as  an  unbroken 
whole."  And  that  is  what  God's  people 
are  striving  for  upon  earth:  to  maintain 
His  cause  an  unbroken  whole,  until  such 
time  as  Jesus  shall  take  the  reins  of 
government  Himself,  to  rule  forever  in 
incorruption. 


FUNCTION    OF    THE    MEMORY. 


II. 

Familiarity  with  the  bed  of  sickness, 
has  been  the  lot  ol  many;  these  have 
carefully  marked  the  suffering  and  agony 
of  the  chamber  of  death;  but  no  sooner 
has  the  spirit  left  the  tabernacle,  than  a 
smile,  placid  and  beautiful  as  that  of  an 
infant,  has  supplanted  the  marks  of  an- 
guish upon  the  face  of  the  sainted  dead  ! 
Shall  it  be  said  that  this  is  the  testimony 
of  recognition,  the  resurrection  of 
memory,  and  among  the  evidences  of  a 
life  to  come  ?  "But,"  says  the  objector, 
"these  are  but  theories  and  surely  so  im- 
portant a  principle  should  rest  on 
foundations  more  secure."  "Besides," 
says  another,  "this  spirit  of  man  has 
never  yet  been  seen;  no  surgeon's  skill  has 
ever  detected  this  duplicate  of  material- 
ity, and  that  which  is  not  seen,  need  not 
be  believed  !"  This  is  one  of  those  shal- 
low sophisms  of  unsound  philosophy, 
which  can  only  affect  the  uninformed;  we 
may  not  see  the  perfume  of  a  flower,  the 
atmospheric  air  or  rarer  gases,  but  their 
existence  is  not  disputed,  they  are  cogni- 
zant to  other  senses  if  not  to  sight;  and 
are  judged  of  by  their  effects,  just  as  men 
may  judge  of  rarer  element  and  force ! 

There  is  a  realm  of  thought,  there  are 
sources  of  information  which  transcend 
the  schools,  and  constitute  a  department 
of  spiritual  philosophy  recognized  of  re- 
ligion and  sustained  of  sacred  books, 
beyond  the  hearing  of  the  ear, or  the  see- 
ing of  the  natural  or  the  physical  eye ! 
This  philosophy  and  science  declares 
that  spirit  may  assume  such  material 
form  as  shall  be  visible  to  material 
senses,  or  that  the  physical  eye  may  be 


adapted  to  spiritual  things.  There  are 
illustrations  in  both  directions  in  the 
Scriptures.  The  servant  of  Elisha  had  his 
eyes  opened  to  behold  that  retinue  of  the 
heavens  which  was  for  the  protection  of 
the  Prophet,  and  the  presence  of  the  an- 
gel at  the  door  of  the  Savior's  sepulchre 
may  be  cited  for  the  purposes  of  reflec- 
tion. Spiritual  things  are  spiritually  dis- 
cerned, and  recognition  implies  that  ex- 
ercise of  memory  as  exemplified  on  the 
Mount:  "Lord  let  us  make  here  three 
tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,  and  one  for 
Moses,  and  one  for  Elias."  Neither  of  the 
latter  had  been  known  to  Peter  in  the 
fiesh!  "Now  faith  is  the  evidence  (or 
assurance)  of  things  not  seen,"  that  is  by 
the  natural  eye;  and  it  is  a  question  for 
spiritual  philosophers,  as  to  whether 
knowledge  by  faith  and  righteousness 
may  not  after  all  be  the  simple  removal 
of  those  clouds  which  overshadow  the 
soul,  in  its  alienation  from  goodness 
and      from     God !  And     whether 

by  obedience  to  principles  of  truth  this 
cloud  is  not  susceptible  of  removal,  and 
the  old  knowledge  bound  to  return  again 
by  the  power  of  memory,  and  the  re- 
vealing spirit  of  God. 

In  that  marvelous  record  of  Job's  in- 
tegrity, from  this  point  of  view  may  it 
not  be  discerned,  how  through  the  fires 
of  trial  he  was  so  chastened  and  purified, 
that  the  normal  action  of  his  spiritual  or- 
ganization prevailed  over  the  material, 
and  with  those  trials  came  back  again  that 
vivid  perception  and  memory  which  en- 
abled him  to  say,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand 
upon  the  earth  in  the  latter-da>'s  ?"    And 
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mayhap  this  is  the  process  by  which  is 
attained  that  boon  called  "life  eternal." 
As  it  is  written,  "This  is  .life  eternal,  to 
know  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent!*'  If  pre-existence  is  a  cardi- 
nal doctrine  of  spiritual  philosophy,  may 
it  not  be  asserted  that  these  august  per- 
sonages were  known  to  Job  and  to  those 
who  have  been  subjects  of  the  Gospel  and 
the  revelations  of  Jesus  Christ?  If  this 
knowledge  once  had,  is  obliterated  by  the 
fleshly  covering,  and  if  this  covering  or 
veil  can  be  partially  removed  by  bringing 
the  flesh  into  subjection  through  the 
righteousness  of  faith,  may  not  this  re- 
store the  former  knowledge  and  so 
enable  man,  finally,  to  gain  this  eternal 
life? 

It  was  said  of  the  Savior  that  "in  his 
humiliation  his  judgment  was  taken 
away;**  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  said 
that  "the  Spirit  was  given  unto  him 
without  measure,**  Could  this  be  in  any 
way  the  secret  of  that  marvelous  memory 
he  exhibited  when  he  said,  "Father 
glorify  thou  me,  with  the  glory  which  I 
had  with  thee  before  the  world  was?** 
This  is  the  most  transcendent  effort  of 
memory  within  the  range  of  sacred  litera- 
ture, and  the  disciple  may  reasonably 
ask,  whether  his  powers  of  memory  can 
be  so  enlarged .  as  to  reach  the  same 
clearness  of  vision  and  memory  of  the 
past. 

It  was  promised  the  early  disciples  that 
if  "their  eye  was  single  their  whole  body 
should  be  full  of  light," — ^and  in  the  last 
great  blessing  given  by  the  Savior,  when 
he  promised  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  de- 
fined this  as  one  of  the  special  preroga- 
tives of  that  Spirit,  that  "He  should  bring 
all  things  to  their  remembrance  and 
show  them  things  to  come!"  Of  the  two 
promised  blessings,  the  restoration  of  the 
memory,  even  as  to  things  of  spirit  or 
pre-existent  life,  seems  more  easy  to  hu- 
man vision,  than  the  showing  of  "things 
which  are  yet  to  come.** 

Upon  the  whole  it  appears  as  if  in  the 
elucidation  of  Divine  philosophy;  in  the 
practice  of  exalted  principle,  the  culti- 
vation, enlargement  or  restoration  of  the 
eternal  function  of  memory  is  a  foregone 
conclusion;  and  man  may  yet  in  the  pro- 


gressive experience  of  the  things  of  God, 
be  able  to  solve  many  otherwise  mys- 
terious problems,  which  are  at  present  far 
— very  far  beyond  the  pale  of  human 
solution!  It  has  been  said  "a  thousand 
times,**  that  any  child  could  ask  ques- 
tions, before  which  the  bravest  philoso- 
pher would  hesitate  ere  he  could  reply; 
yet  it  is  fully  demonstrated  that  intelli- 
gence is  not  only  progressive,  but  ag- 
gressive; the  spirit  of  inquiry  rests  upon 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  every  day, 
some  secret  is  wrested  from  the  domain 
of  uncertainty  by  the  indefatigable  men- 
tal effort  of  a  wonderful  age;  at  times, 
one  single  individual  soul  grasping  the 
prize  of  discover)'  after  years  of  toil;  at 
other  times,  simultaneous  revealing 
comes  without  collusion,  as  if  suscepti- 
ble organization  at  distant  points  were 
ordered  of  Providence,  or  wera  dis- 
covered of  those  higher  intelligences, 
who,  preparatory  to  the  startling  changes 
of  "the  fullness  of  times,"  had  in  view 
the  saying  of  the  prophets,  that  "many 
shall  run  to  and  fro  in  the  earth,  and 
knowledge  shall  be  increased.** 

It  may,  however,  be  fairly  asked  in  all 
this,  whether  in  the  material  or  spiritual 
phase,  newness  can  be  truly  said  to 
exist  ?  There  is  everywhere  the 
dominion  of  law;  everywhere  the  adapta- 
tion by  intelligence  of  things  to  their  en- 
vironment, as  appeared  to  be  necessary 
in  the  case  of  the  Savior,  who  after  the 
resurrection  seemed  to  require  forty  days 
of  semi-earth  life  ere  the  body  became 
divested  of  the  cruder  elements,  and  be 
in  fit  condition  for  that  translation,  which 
in  his  disciples  is  brought  to  pass, 
through  the  refining  processes  of  the 
grave ! 

Countless  thoughts — unbidden  thoughts, 
but  yet  important  ones,  for  "as  a  man 
thinks  so  he  is,'*  come  to  the  inner  soul; 
they  ask  reception,  they  are  begotten  of 
our  religion,we  would  answer  them  when 
possible  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  if 
not  too  big  for  utterance;  we  have  our 
moods  of  query,  and  moods  of  solution; 
and  many  a  precious  truth  colors  tlie 
fabric  of  our  common  life,  brightens  its 
warp  and  woof,  passing  from  its  fleeing 
shuttle  the  thready  of  ruddy  gold,  and  in 
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trembling  expectancy  hoping  that  the 
pattern  will  be  so  blended  and  made 
beautiful,  that  it  may  be  meet  for  the 
Master's  use. 

"For  we  also  are  His  offspring,  "said  the 
heathen  poet,  and  the  voice  of  revelation 
hath  declared  also,  that  in  the  pre-existent 
condition,  this  was  the  status  of  spiritual 
organization;*  that  earth's  teeming  myriad 
are  the  posterity  of  one  grand  head,  but 
now,  far  from  past  associations,  with 
memory  in  suspense,  in  our  humiliation, 
(as  was  said  of  Jesus)  our  judgment  is 
taken  away;  yet  memory  can  be  restored, 
judgment  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Savior) 
can  be  renewed,  and  when  this  sense  of 
divine  origin  is  fully  perceived  and  esti- 
mated, surely  that  same  sense  of  honor 
and  dignity  which  inspires  the  scion  of  a 
lordly  or  a  royal  house  to  maintain  a 
char^ter  beyond  reproach,  will  operate 
on  the  souls  of  such  as  are  still  further 
adopted  in  the  order  of  predestination  to 
be  the  children  of  the  covenant;  that  they 
will,  shunning  "every  appearance  of  evil," 
purify  themselves  as  God  is  pure;  they 
will  feel  this  to  be  obligatory  as  members 
of  His  Church,  as  receivers  of  that  spirit, 
the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Comforter,  "which  is 

♦  Sec  Numbers  xvi,  23. 


to  bring  all  things  to  their  remembrance, 
and  show  them  things  to  come." 

Surely  this  will  never  come  to  the  one 
immersed  in  self,  in  things  of  this  life, 
things  of  sense,  whether  trade,  specula- 
tion, fame  or  other  elements  which  are 
"of  the  earth— earthy; "  where  the  "eye 
is  single"  the  whole  body  will  be  full  of 
light,  or  our  faith  is  vain. 

This  is  a  delightful  theme,  its  possibili- 
ties are  illimitable;  susceptibility  alone  is 
needed,  yet  the  promise  is  to  the  Saints; 
they  are  the  leaders  in  religious  thought, 
the  custodians  of  Gospel  Truth;  inspira- 
tion on  these  lines  constitutes  their  pres- 
ent mission;  however  the  world  may  lead 
for  the  moment  in  secular  or  material 
things,  the  same  spirit  will  give  even  their 
application,  until  by  and  by,  the  sons  of 
Zion  will  lead  in  invention,  discovery, 
science,  architecture,  music,  as  they  do 
now  in  faith;  the  whole  or  greater  part 
thereof,  being  but  a  reproduction,  con- 
sequent on  purity  of  life  and  the  restora- 
tion of  memory  in  regard  to  things  behind 
the  veil,  and  their  utilization  on  earth  and 
time,  when  in  the  *  'restitution  of  all  things, ' ' 
the  earth  and  all  its  willmg  denizens  shall 
be  fully  and  finally  redeemed  ! 

Henry  W,  Naisbitt. 
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We  have  in  this  Territory  a  system  of 
public  schools,  now  free,  where  our 
children  can  learn  the  rudiments  of  what 
is  popularly  called  education;  but  the 
system,  though  good  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  not  complete,  inasmuch  ?is  all  religi- 
ous training  is  carefully  excluded.  To 
my  mind,  the  knowledge  and  love  of 
God  should  be  the  basis  of  all  true  edu- 
cation. I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  our  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations,  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  and,  indeed,  of  every  human  be 
ing  on  this  earth,  to  seek  to  know  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  and  to  un- 

*A  lecture  by  Capt.  Willard  Young;  delivered 
at  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  Conference  May  31st, 
1891.  , 


derstand  His  purposes  concerning  us;  and 
then,  to  do  His  will,  and  to  carry  out  His 
purposes.  This,  as  I  have  said,  should  be 
the  aim  and  end  of  all  true  education. 

We  have  been  placed  upon  this  earth 
for  a  wise  purpose,  and  in  pursuance  of 
a  plan  devised  by  our  Heavenly  Father 
for  our  good.  He  has  deigned  to  reveal 
to  us  some  of  His  purposes  and  a  por- 
tion of  this  great  plan.  .He  has  g^ven 
unto  us  certain  laws,  which,  if  obeyed, 
uill  entitle  us  to  go  on  forever  progress- 
ing in  knowledge,  intelligence,  wisdom 
and  power,  until  we  can  come  into  the 
possession  of  all  truths,  and  become 
gods  ourselves.  That  system  of  educa- 
tion which  embraces  all  truth  in  every 
branch  of  learning,  is,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  only  one  that  can  satisfy  the  longings 
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ot  the  human  soul.  The  plan  which  God 
has  devised  for  the  carrying  out  of  His 
purposes  respecting  the  inhabitants  of 
this  earth,  and  which  we  call  the  Gospel, 
does  provide  a  way  whereby  we  may 
come  into  the  possession  of  all  truth. 
Should  we  not,  then,  study  the  principles 
which  will  lead  to  so  glorious  an  end? 

In  pursuing  this  system  of  education, 
our  first  duty,  or  lesson,  will  be  to  learn 
to  love  the  Lord  with  all  our  might,  mind 
and  strength;  for  if  we  do  this,  we  will 
always  keep  His  commandments;  and  if 
we  keep  all  His  commandments,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  prevent  our  attaining  to 
all  the  knowledge  and  power  of  the 
Gods.  I  say,  while  we  live,  it  is  our 
duty  to  love  the  Lord  with  our  whole 
souls.  This  is  our  first  and  foremost 
duty.  We  should  love  Him  better  than 
we  do  father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister, 
son  or  daughter,  husband  or  wife;  better 
than  all  things  beside;  better,  even,  than 
life  itself.  Thb,  no  doubt,  will  prove  a 
hard  lesson  for  most  of  us  to  master;  but 
it  is  a  lesson  that  must  be  learned,  if  we 
wish  to  pursue  successfiilly  the  true 
system  of  education;  that  system  which, 
when  completed,  will  make  of  us  rulers 
over  worlds. 

Our  next  lesson  will  be  to  learn  to  love 
our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  and  to  do  by 
them  as  we  would  that  they  should  do  by 
us.  This  is  another  difficult  lesson  to 
learn,  but  it  can  be  mastered,  'like  the 
first,  if  we  will  strive  to  do  so  with  all 
our  power. 

Our  system  will  require  that  we  learn 
how  to  control  the  human  mind  and 
body,  so  as  to  bring  every  power  and 
faculty  of  the  same  into  subjection  to  the 
will  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

It  is  not  expected,  nor  intended,  that 
all  our  lessons  shall  be  learned  in  a  day, 
nor  in  a  year.  On  the  contrary,  we  ex- 
pect to  go  on  improving  and  learning 
both  in  this  life  and  through  the  life  to 
come.  We  must,  however,  remember, 
that  now  is  the  appointed  lime  to  com- 
mence to  lay  the  foundation  of  our  exal- 
tation for  time  and  eternity.  We  should 
treasure  up  the  knowledge  that  is  im- 
parted to  us,  for  the  Lord  gives  only  a 
little  at  a  time,  line  upon  line,  and  pre- 


cept upon  precept,  to  the  children  of  men. 

There  has  been  enough  revealed  in 
reference  to  the  plan  of  salvation,  to  show 
us  the  necessity  of  filling  up  our  days 
with  good  works.  We  should  all  re- 
member that  great  things  depend  upon 
our  individual  exertion;  and  that  the 
work  which  has  to  be  accomplished  in 
the  last  days  is  one  of  vast  importance, 
and  will  call  into  action  all  the  energy, 
skill,  talent  and  ability  that  we  possess. 

We  will  have  to  qualify  ourselves  for 
this  work  by  seeking  knowledge  and 
wisdom  from  the  best  books;  by  educat- 
ing ourselves  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
day— all  that  our  public  schools  and  col- 
leges can  teach  us — in  literature,  science 
and  art;  and  by  acquiring  knowledge  and 
skill  in  business  and  trade,  and  in  all 
mechanical  pursuits. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  all  truth 
and  all  intelligence,  as  well  as  all  power, 
are  necessary  to  fully  qualify  us  for  the 
position  we  seek,  and  that  we  must  acquire 
them,  before  we  can  attain  to  the  high- 
est glory,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no 
subject  of  study,  nor  kind  of  labor,  that 
cannot  be  pursued  with  profit,  so  long  as 
it  tends  to  inform  the  mind,  exalt  the 
feelings,  enlarge  the  capacity,  or  in  any 
way  carry  out  the  purposes  of  our  Heav- 
enly Father. 

The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  said: 
* 'Whatever  principle  of  intelligence  we 
attain  to  in  this  life,  it  will  rise  with  us  in 
the  resurrection;  and  if  a  person  gains 
more  knowledge  and  intelligence  in  this 
life,  through  his  diligence  and  obedience, 
than  another,  he  will  have  so  much  the 
advantage  in  the  world  to  come." 

We  are  all  so  organized  that  we  can 
progress  in  the  scale  of  knowledge  and 
intelligence;  and  the  least  of  us  can  at- 
tain to  a  full  and  complete  knowledge 
and  comprehension  of  all  truth:  that  is,  to 
a  full  and  complete  salvation,  if  we  will 
but  follow  strictly  and  faithfully  the 
order  ordained  and  revealed  for  the  ex- 
altation of  the  human  family. 

The  work  that  devolves  upon  us  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Lord  in 
these  the  last  days  is,  as  I  have  said,  of 
vast  magnitude,  and  almost,  if  not  quite, 
beyond     our    comprehension.      Joseph 
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Smith  said:  ''Its  glories  are  past  des- 
cription, and  its  grandeur  unsurpassable. 
It  is  the  theme  which  has  animated  the 
bosoms  of  prophets  and  righteous  men 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  down 
through  every  succeeding  generation,  to 
the  present  time." 

The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  organized  in  conformity  with 
the  revelations  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  is 
expressly  designed  for  the  education  of 
the  human  family,  and  is  fully  qualified 
and  eminently  adapted  for  the  carrying 
out  of  this,  the  true  education.  Every 
faithful  member  of  this  Church  is,  and 
every  human  being  should  be,  an  earn- 
est pupil  or  student  in  this  great  institu 
tion  of  learning. 

At  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
at  West  Point,  not  all  of  the  young  men 
who  are  sent  there  as  students,  graduate. 
Those  who  utterly  fail  in  any  part  of  the 
prescribed  course  of  study,  are  dismissed 
and  sent  away.  Those  who  successfully 
pass  all  the  requirements,  are  given  com- 
missions as  officers  in  the  army.  Their 
rank  in  the  army  is  determined  by  their 
class  standing;  and  those  students  who 
show  most  proficiency,  and  graduate 
highest,  are  given  their  choice  of  posi- 
tions in  the  different  arms  and  branches 
of  the  service.  So  it  will  be  with  us, 
when  we  come  to  get  our  rewards  for  the 
work  done  in  this  earthly  school.  The 
earnest,  faithful  student  and  worker  will 
win  the  prize,  and  will  be  placed  over 
him  who  is  careless,  and  slothful,  and 
negligent. 

I  would  have  you  keep  in  mind  that 
every  member  of  this  Church,  who  has 
arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  occupies 
the  position  of  teacher  in  this  great  edu- 
cational institution,  as  well  as  that  of 
student  It  is,  perhaps,  even  more  im- 
portant that  we  should  honor  and 
magnify  this  position,  than  that  of  pupil, 
for  its  responsibilities  are  greater.  It  is 
not  given  to  us  all  to  perform  the  same 
work,  or  teach  the  same  classes.  At  the 
military  school  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
the  object  is  to  make  good  soldiers  of  all 
the  students;  soldiers  who  will  be  loyal 
to  the  government,  who  will  try  to  obey 
its  laws,  and  who  will  fight  for  its  flag, 


and  fight  intelligently;  but  there  are  in 
this  school  different  professors  and  in- 
structors, as  of  mathematics,  oflanguag^es, 
of  engineering,  of  drawing,  of  chemistry, 
of  law,  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  the 
manual  training  of  the  students  in  their 
various  drills,  fortification  work,  bridge- 
building  and  mining.  So  at  other  col- 
leges, where  the  object  may  be  to  make 
of  their  students  doctors,  or  lawyers, 
or  engineers,  or  scientists;  those  occupy- 
ing the  position  of  teacher  are  not  all 
employed  in  the  same  department. 

We  have  amongst  us  the  different 
orders  of  the  priesthood,  each  order 
having  its  special  duties  to  perform  in 
connection  with  the  great  institution  of 
learning,  of  which  Jesus  Christ  is  the 
head.  We  have  also  our  Sunday  Schools 
and  Primary  Associations;  our  district 
schools  and  Mutual  Improvement  Associ- 
ations; our  literary  societies  and  stake 
academies  ;  our  choirs  and  musical 
organizations;  our  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, and  books;  each  laboring  in  its 
proper  department  We  have  also  our 
professional  men  and  our  business  men;  * 
our  mechanics  and  our  laboring  men,  and 
the  various  classes  of  society,  all  laboring 
in  their  proper  sphere,  it  may  be  in 
building  our  temples  and  homes;  in  cul- 
tivating our  orchards  and  gardens;  in 
looking  after  our  factories  and  industries; 
or  in  performing  our  home  and  domestic 
duties.  Then  there  are  our  societies  and 
organizations  for  feeding  and  clothing 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  for  ministering 
unto  the  sick  and  the  afflicted.  These 
are  all  departments  of  the  institution  in 
which  we  are  enrolled  as  students,  and 
engaged  as  teachers.  No  matter  in  which 
department  we  may  be  appointed  to 
labor,  we  should  strive  to  do  our  duty  in 
it,  for  they  are  all  necessary  for  the  i>er- 
fecting  of  the  human  family. 

Some  of  us  may  feel  weak  and  not 
capable  of  mastering  so  grand  a  course 
of  study;  or  we  may  not  feel  qualified 
to  act  as  teachers  in  this  great  institution 
of  learning.  We  can  at  least  say,  as 
President  Young  once  said,  **I  will  do 
all  the  good  I  can,  and  all  I  know  how  to 
do;  and  I  will  shun  every  evil  that  I  know 
to  be  an  evil.    I  will  apply  my  heart  to 
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wisdom,  and  ask  the  Lord  to  impart  it  to 
me;  and  if  I  know  but  little,  I  will 
improve  upon  it,  that  to-morrow  I  may 
have  more,  and  thus  grow  from  day  to 
day  in  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,  as 
Jesus  Christ  grew  in  stature  and  knowl- 
edge from  a  babe  to  manhood.**  If  we 
will  do  this,  we  will  prove  good  students 
and  will,  besides,  exercise  a  great 
influence  for  good  as  teachers;  for  ex- 
ample is  ever  a  greater  teacher  than 
precept.  We  can  then  feel  justified  in 
invoking  God*s  blessing  on  all  that  we 
do,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  in 
business  or  at  home. 

I  would  have  the  young  men  and  young 
women  in  our  midst  remember  that  on 
their  shoulders  will  rest  the  responsibility 
of  carrying  on  God*s  great  educational 
work  in  the  last  days.  We,  the  young 
people,  are,  therefore,  under  obligations 
to  qualify  ourselves  for  our  future  duties 
and  positions. 

I  would  also  have  parents  remember 
that  the  characters  of  their  children  are 
largely  formed  in  youth;  and  I  would 
urge  them  to  attend  to  the  proper  training 
of  their  little  ones,  before  it  is  too  late. 

On  this  subject  President  Young  once 
remarked  :  **It  depends  in  a  great  degree 
upon  the  mother  as  to  what  children 
receive  in  early  age  of  principle  of 
every  description,  pertaining  to  all  that 
can  be  learned  by  the  human  family. 
I  will  tell  you  the  truth  as  you  will  find  it 
in  eternity.  If  your  children  do  not 
receive  impressions  of  true  piety,  virtue, 
tenderness,  »and  every  principle  of  the 
Holy  Gospel,  you  may  be  assured  that 
their  sins  will  not  be  required  at  the 
hands  of  the  father,  but  of  the  mother. 
Lay  it  to  heart,  ye  mothers,  for  it  will 
unavoidably  be  so.  The  duty  of  the 
mother  is  to  watch  over  her  children,  and 
give  them  their  early  education,  for  im- 
pressions received  in  infancy  are  lasting. 
You  know,  yourselves,  by  experience, 
that  the  impressions  you  have  received  in 
the  dawn  of  your  mortal  existence,  bear 
to  this  day,  with  greatest  weight  upon 
your  mind.  You  will  no  doubt  recollect 
reading  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  of  two 
thousand  young  men,  who  were  brought 
up  to  believe  that,  if  they  put  their  whole 


trust  in  God,  and  served  him,  no  power 
could  overcome  them.  You  also  recol- 
lect reading  of  their  going  out  to 
fight,  and  so  bold  were  they,  and 
so  mighty  their  faith,  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  their  enemies  to  slay  them. 
This  power  and  faith  they  obtained 
through  the  teachings  of  their  mothers. 
The  character  of  a  person  is  formed 
through  life,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
by  the  teachings  of  the  mother.  The 
traits  of  early  impressions  that  she 
gives  the  child,  will  be  characteristic 
points  in  his  character  through  every 
avenue  of  his  mortal  existence. 
Mothers  let  your  minds  be  sanctified 
before  the  Lord,  for  this  is  the  com- 
mencement, the  true  foundation  of  a  pro- 
per education  in  your  children,  the 
banning  point  to  form  a  disposition  in 
your  offepring  that  will  bring  honor, 
glory,  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  you  all 
your  life-time.** 

h  is  then  the  field  of  labor  and  the 
mission  of  our  mothers  in  the  Gospel 
plan  of  education  to  lay  the  foundation 
upon  which  their  children  must  build.  * 
I  shall  not  stop  to  define,  as  might  be 
done,  the  special  mission  and  duties  of 
each  of  the  departments  that  I  have 
named,  the  duties  of  our  fa\hers,  of  the 
various  orders  and  degrees  of  the  Priest- 
hood, of  the  Sunday  Schools  and  Stake 
Academies,  or  the  other  organizations  of 
the  Church  in  connection  with  our  edu- 
cational system.  Nor  will  I  endeavor  to 
detail,  as  it  would  be  approflriate  to  do 
on  this  occasion,  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  special  mission  of  our  Mutual  Im- 
provement Associations,  and  the  duties 
they  are  intended  to  fulfil. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  young 
people  of  these  Associations  undertake 
to  educates  themselves  and  the  com- 
munity at  large,  upon  subjects  like  the 
following: 

I. — The  reclaiming  of  waste  lands  by 
irrigation;  how  the  supply  of  water  for 
this  purpose  can  best  be  increased,  and 
the  profits  accruing  from  irrigation.  The 
engineering  details  connected  with  this 
subject,  including  the  proper  location  of 
reservoirs,  the  construction  of  dams, 
canals,  ditches,  etc. 
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2— The  need  of  good  roads,  how  they 
can  be  best  constructed,  their  great 
economy,  and  how  they  tend  to  build 
up  a  community. 

3.— The  general  principles  of  political 
economy;  reasons  why  home  industries 
should  be  fostered,  and  descriptions  of 
existing  home  industries,  or  suggestions 
as  to  new  ones. 

4. — ^The  general  principles  of  domestic 
science,  including  the  warming  and  ven- 
tilation of  our  homes  and  places  of  public 
assembly ;  domestic  water  supply,  and 
the  disposal  of  household  waste;  and  the 
proper  preparation  of  food. 

5. — The  need  of  manual  training  in  our 
public  schools,  and  how  independent 
manual  training  schools  might  be  suc- 
cessfully conducted. 

6.— Civil  government,  and  particularly 


a  study  of  the  principles  embodied  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

7. — Any  of  the  natural  or  physical 
sciences. 

I  only  make  these  suggestions  as  I  un- 
derstand these  subjects  have  not  been  in- 
cluded, at  least  generally,  in  the  field 
heretofore  .covered.  I  would  not  have 
you  understand  that  I  regard  them  as  of 
more  importance  than  those  heretofore 
generally  considered  in  the  fields  of 
theology,  history,  biography,  literature, 
oratory  and  Music.  But  they  are  impor- 
tant and  appropriate  fdr  use  in  our 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations.  In- 
deed any  subject  which  has  for  its  object 
the  elevation,  improvement  and  salvation 
of  the  human  family  spiritually  and.  tem- 
porally, can  safely  be  made  a  subject  of 
study  with  you. 


LIFE    AND    LABORS    OF    ORSON    PRATT. 


Elder  Pratt  left  part  of  his  family  in 
Iowa,  when  he  went  on  his  mission  to 
England.  He  and  his  family  were  like 
the  rest  of  the  Saints — ^in  destitute 
circumstances,  as  they  had  been  robbed 
and  plundered  of  their  all.  The 
winter  before  he  left  them,  their  best 
meal  was  frozen  turnips  and  dry  buck- 
wheat cakes;  but  he  trusted  his  loved 
ones  to  the  care  of  "Him  who  feedeth 
the  sparrows  when  they  cry.**  He 
told  one  •f  his  wives,  that  while 
on  his  mission  he  prayed  earnestly 
to  the  Lord  to  give  him  sufficient  means 
to  supply  his  wants  and  the  wants  of  his 
family.  He  said  the  Lord  heard  his 
prayer  and  blessed  him  with  abun- 
dance. He  was  so  destitute  of  means 
when  he  moved  from  Nauvoo  to  Council 
Bluffs,  that  the  brethren  furnished  him 
with  teams  to  move  them  and  their 
little  eff*ects.  He  was  greatly  blessed  in 
selling  his  publications  while  in  England, 
and  soon  was  able  to  send  ba\:k  means 
to  those  he  left.  In  May  1850,  after  two  years 
absence,  he  returned  to  make  them  a  visit. 
Soon  after  he  arrived  he  received 
word  from  President  Young  at  Salt  Lake 
City  that   he    was     released    from    his 


foreign  mission  to  move  to  Salt  Lake 
Valley— his  destined  home.  In  six  weeks 
he  returned  to  England  and  stayed  until 
the  spring  of-iSsi.  Having  filled  his 
three  years  mission  he  came  back  to  the 
Bluffe  to  prepare  an  outfit  for  a  thousand 
miles'  travel  with  ox  teams  across  the 
plains.  He  had  engaged  thirteen  young 
men  in  England  to  drive  a  like  number  of 
teams  across  the  plains.  He  left  Coundl 
Bluffs  in  the  month  of  July  185 1.  The  cattle 
were  mostly  wild  and  the  drivers  inex- 
perienced. They  knew  but  little  about 
driving  cattle,  and  with  narrow  tracked 
wagons  and  rough  roads,  some  of  the 
wagons  turned  over  and  their  contents 
had  to  be  picked  up.  There  were  no  bones 
broken,  but  the  staves  and  wagons  were 
broken.  This  tried  Elder  Pratt's  patience 
somewhat,  but  he  stopped  a  few  days 
longer  after  the  first  wagon  upset,  and 
bought  a  few  yoke  of  gentle  leaders,  but 
after  this  some  of  the  wagons  loaded 
with  staves  again  turned  over  and  broke 
them  up  badly;  the  fault  being  in  nar- 
row track  wagons.  As  the  journeying 
progressed,  there  "were  a  great  many 
things  picked  up  which  had  been  thrown 
out  by  the  road  side,  from  the  wagons  of 
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the  gold  seekers,  who,  without  experi- 
ence, had  loaded  too  heavily  for  such  a 
journey,  and  being  single  handed  they 
had  to  leave  what  they  could  not  carry. 

The  journey  was  long  and  tedious; 
many  a  poor  ox  laid  down  to  die  and  his 
bones,  left  to  bleach  in  the  sun;  others 
were  left  because  they  could  go  no 
farther  until  rest  and  food,  found  by 
the  ^ay,  restored  them  to  strength,  and 
the  back  companies  would  bring  them 
on.  The  sand  was  so  deep  in  places  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  to  pull  through 
it  while  the  sun  was  scorching  hot  in  the 
summer  months. 

One  day  there  was  a  narrow  escape 
fi-om  death.  A  buffalo  was  shot  at  by 
one  of  the  company  while  traveling  near 
a  herd  of  them;  a  stampede 'occurred, 
but  the  herd  passed  between  the  wagons 
and  was  soon  in  the  distance.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  shoot  them  so  near  as  it  endan- 
gered the  lives  of  the  people.  There  was 
a  stampede  of  our  cattle  in  the  night, 
while  camped  on  the  Sweet-Water.  When 
they  took  fright  the  noise  sounded  like 
a  rushing  torreni.  It  took  some  time  to 
get  them  together  and  some  of  them 
could  not  be  found.  Elder  Pratt's  wife 
Sarah  went  on  ahead  in  the  carriage. 
She  ascended  a  hill  and  was  out  of  sight, 
when  an  Indian  sprang  out  of  ambush 
and,  with  a  knife,  was  going  to  cut  the 
horses  loose  as  he  held  them  by  the  bits. 
Just  at  this  moment  Ormu^  Bates,  her 
brother  came  to  her  rescue  and  the 
Indian  fled.  She  had  her  two  children 
with  her,  Orson  and  Celestia.  Harmel 
Pratt,  their  son,  was  bom  on  the  journey 
August  21,  1851,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Platte  River,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Fort  Laramie. 

The  company  at  one  time  traveled  all 
day  without  water.  The  poor  cattle 
suffered  greadv  without  it,  as  the  roads, 
were  very  dusty.  They  came  to  a  stream 
of  water  near  the  mountains  at  the  mouth 
of  a  ravine.  Here  Elder  Pratt  crossed 
over  as  he  was  ahead  of  the  other 
company.  All  of  a  sudden  a  thunder- 
storm came  on  and  the  stream  swelled  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  rest  of  the  com- 
pany could  not  cross  it.  Some  of  the 
sisters  had  started  fires  to  wash  near  the 


stream  and  the  rush  of  water  swept  their 
things  away  down  the  river.  It  soon  fell 
and  all  came  over  safely. 

The  teamsters  were  truly  faithful  to 
their  task,  walking  most  of  the  time, 
doing  their  own  cooking  and  washing, 
K>me  driving  the  teams,  others  the  loose 
stock.  These  young  men  were  all  un- 
married. After  arriving  in  the  valley 
they  married,  became  prominent  citizens 
and  those  surviving  are  now  grey  haired. 
A  few  names  might  be  mentioned: 
Clements  who  married  a  young  woman 
who  came  in  with  the  family  of  Elder 
Pratt;  they  both  died  shortly  after  reach- 
ing the  Valley;  David  McKenzie,  James 
Jack,  Thomas  Ellerbeck,  Edward  Davis, 
whose  pens  still  mark  the  continuance 
of  Church  matters,  and  Thomas  High- 
ams,  an  old  and  respected  citizen  of  the 
Twenty-First  Ward,  this  city.  William 
Allred  was  the  carpenter  who  stood 
ready  at  all  times  to  render  his  assistance. 

Arriving  on  top  of  the  big  mountain, 
Elder  Pratt  said,  "all  get  out  and  have  a 
view  of  the  dty.'*  They  stood  there  and 
took  a  view  of  this  isolated  city  that 
seemed  to  have  sprung  up  out  of  the 
elements  like  magic  Only  three  years 
since,  he  had  traversed  its  barren  waste, 
when  there  was  no  human  dwelling; 
when  the  wild  man,  buf&lo,  deer,  and 
the  elk  roamed  unmolested.  Now  to 
behold  a  fair  dty,  resting  in  peace  on 
the  mountain  side,  fil)ed  him  with  thanks 
giving  to  God  who  had  brought  him  out 
of  the  wilderness. 

This  short  outline  of  Orson  Pratt's 
travels  may  bring  to  the  mind  of  others, 
circumstances  of  their  own  experience 
on  that  journey  He  arrived  with  his 
family  in  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  as  it  was 
then  named,  on  the  seventh  of  October, 
1851,  having  spent  four  years  on  a  mis- 
sion abroad,  crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
twice  and  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
to  preach  the  everlasting  gospel  to  a  dark 
and  benighted  world. 

Milando  PraiL 


You  cannot  hold  man's  secret  crimes 
before  the  world;  but  with  glaring  hide- 
ousness  they  are  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  conscience. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lakb  City, 


August,    1891. 


THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION. 
The  local  political  revolution  now 
going  on  in  this  Territory  marks  an 
epoch  in  our  history.  The  two  parties 
^  which  have  for  so  long  been  waging  war- 
fare in  these  mountains  came  into  exist- 
ence under  very  natural  circumstances. 
The  •  Latter-day  Saints  came  here  to 
escape  the  persecutions  experienced  in 
the  East,  and  settled  in  these  valleys 
with  the  idea  of  building  up  the  country, 
establishing  settlements,  and  avoiding 
the  troubles  of  earlier  times;  but  with 
the  separation  of  some  of  the  people  from 
the  Church,  opposition  to  it  began,  and 
as  non -Mormons  came  into  the  Territory 
this  opposition  became  organized  in  the 
form  of  the  Liberal  Party.  To  resist  this 
organization  the  majority  of  the  citizens 
formed  the  People's  Party.  These  two 
parties  have  been  the  only  participants 
in  local  parties  since  their  organization. 
The  Liberal  Party  claimed  to  be  fighting 
the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  and  later 
charged  the  union  of  church  and  state  in 
the  Territory;  that  the  Church  controlled 
all  elections  and  political  machinery,  and 
inspired  the  making  of  laws.  It  fought 
the  people  at  home  and  in  the  National 
Capitol,  securing  year  after  year  legisla- 
tion against  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Territory.  This  legislation  included 
anti-polygamy  and  confiscation  laws; 
laws  abolishing  woman's  suffrage,  pre- 
scribing test  oaths  and  otherwise  abridg- 
ing the  rights  of  the  people.  The  People's 
Party  was  formed  to  resist  these  assaults 
and  to  preserve  the  political  and  religious 
rights  of  its  members.  It  declared  its 
enemy  to  be  a  party  of  fraud  and  corrup- 
tion, and  that  the  cry  against  polygamy, 
made  by  the  Liberals,  was  merely  a  blind 
to  cover  the  real  object  of  the  party— the 
political  robbery  of  the  majority,  and 
their  disfranchisement.  A  long  and 
bitter  struggle  has  been  engaged  in,  and 
our  fair  Territory  has  been  injured  by 


the  strife.  Capital  has  been  prevented 
from  coming  here  and  much  suflfering  has 
been  endured  by  the  people.  In  the 
midst  of  this  strife  the  Manifesto  was 
issued  by  the  First  Presidency,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  body  of  the  Church  in 
Conference  assembled.  Its  promulgation 
was  so  open  and  public  that  every  un 
prejudiced  man  accepted  it  as  the  end  of 
the  polygamy  question.  Then  it  wa^  that 
some  sincere  and  honorable  members  of 
the  Liberal  party,  broke  from  its  ranks; 
declared  the  objects  of  the  Liberal  Party 
attained;  urged  the  formation  of  parties 
in  line  with  the  great  political  parties  of 
the  nation,  and  invited  people  of  all 
classes  to  join  them.  These  gentlemen 
represented  both  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  and  were  among  the 
best  of  our  Gentile  citizens.  Desiring  to 
put  an  end  to  local  strife  the  People's 
party  leaders  met,  discussed  the  situa 
tion,  and  finally  disbandednhe  old  party, 
leaving  each  member  thereof  to  join 
the  national  party  which  might  best  suit 
his  ideas  of  government.  The  Liberals, 
however,  with  the  honorable  exceptions 
referred  to,  refused  to  divide  oh  national 
lines,  asserting  that  the  manifesto  was 
insincere;  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
people's  party  were  a  snare;  that  the 
whole  movement  was  a  "Mormon" 
trick  and  in  accordance  with  the  orders 
of  the  Priesthood.  Though  the  Church 
authorities  have  avowed  publicly  time 
and  time  again  that  they  were  not  inter- 
fering in  any  manner  with  politics,  the 
Liberals  even  go  so  far  as  to  charge  those 
Gentiles  who  have  withdrawn  fi-om  their 
party  with  being  in  **a  Mormon  scheme 
for  statehood."  Thus,  the  organization 
of  strife  and  discord  shows  its  own 
insincerity.  It  was  conceived  in  hate 
and  reared  in  falsehood,  and  now  when 
every  reason  for  its  existence  has  been 
swept  away,  it  still  desires  to  continue 
the  old  agitation  and  bring  more  misery 
upon  the  Territory.  But  it  must  succumb 
to  the  movement  now  started  in  earnest 
Its  members  cannot  long  survive  a  cam- 
paign against  an  imaginary  foe. 

Nothing  can  stay  the  progress  of  the 
two  great  parties;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  the  coming  elections,  the  Demo- 
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cratic  and  Republican  parties  are  bound 
to  soon  take  the  place  in  politics  lately 
occupied  by  the  Liberal  and  People's 
parties,  burying  out  of  sight,  however, 
the  bitterness  and  hate  of  the  past 


On  the  subject  of  National  politics  The 
Contributor  isnon-partizanas  it  should 
be;  but  we  propose  to  present  to  the  people 
the  ideas  of  government  announced 
by  each  party.    As  a  beginning  we  give 


to  our  readers  a  number  of  letters  by 
prominent  men  in  polities,  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans;  and  on  the 
question  of  division  we  produce  the 
speech  of  Judge  Zane  before  the 
County  Republican  Convention.  This  is 
the  only  correct  and  true  report  of  Judge 
Zane's  speech  yet  published,  and  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  every  man  desiring 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 


REMINISCENCES    OF    WILLIAM    C.    STAINES. 


Thrbb  weeks    before   the    traveling 
camps  of  Israel  reached  Winter  Quarters, 
I  caught  the  ague  which  prostrated  me 
every  other  day.    I  was  traveling  at  the 
time  in  Bishop  George  Miller's  family, 
and  they  were  all  very  kind  to  me  in  my 
affliction.     By  the  time  we  reached  the 
Missouri  River,   we  got  entirely  out  of 
meat  and  very  short  of  breadstuff.    Our 
company  had  been  selling  and  exchanging 
everything  that  could  be  spared,  even  to 
feather  beds,   for  provisions;  and  mai^y 
had  become  discouraged,  not  knowing 
where  to   get  future  supplies.    Bishop 
Miller  called  a  meeting  of  the  company 
and  raised  sufficient  means  to  purchase 
grain  and  flour  Tor  temporary  relief.     He 
made  some  encouraging  remarks  to  the 
Saints,  counseling  them  to  put  their  trust 
in  the  God  of  Israel  who  would  sustain 
them  in  the  wilderness  as  He  had  His 
children  in    the   days   of  Moses.      He 
knew  some  would  say  that  they  had  but 
a  few  daj's'  supplies  and  that  afler  cross- 
ing the  river  all  hope  of  purchasing  more 
would  be  gone;    "but"  he    continued, 
**I  tell  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  if 
you  will  be  faithful  you  shall  have  an 
abundance  of  com  in  your  camp  before 
we  cross  yonder  river.**      A  few  days 
after,  a  Mr.  Tarpee,  Indian  trader,  came 
into  camp  and  informed  the  Bishop  that 
he  had  sent  a  party  up  the  river  to  trade 
supplies  with  the  Indians  for  robes  and 
skins;  that  they  were   usually   brought 
down  the  river  in  boats  made  of  Buffalo 
skins;    that  this  season    the   rains  had 
been  insufficient  to  swell  the  river  so 


they  could  pass  over  the  shallow  places, 
and  he  wished  to  bring  them  down  in 
wagons.  The  contract  was  made  and 
signed  and  Mr.  Tarpee  pledged  himself 
to  forfeit  a  number  of  bushels  of  corn  if 
anything  should  occur  to  break  the  con- 
tract. The  next  day  about  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  as  the  wagons  were 
about  ready  to  leave,  Mr.  Tarpee  came 
to  inform  Bishop  Miller  that  a  messen- 
ger had  just  arrived  from  his  traders, 
stating  that  heavy  rains  had  fallen  and 
that  they  were  brining  their  furs  and 
robes  by  water  and  had  no  use  for  teams. 
He  then  told  Brother  Miller  to  send  his 
teams  to  the  trading  port  and  he  would 
pay  the  forfeit.  The  Bishop  said  under 
the  circumstances  he  had  no  claims  upon 
him,  but  Tarpee  insisted  and  the  wagcms 
were  sent  and  loaded  up  with  sufficient 
com  to  last  us  and  other  companies 
some  time.  The  day  after  this  event  we 
crossed  the  river  and  camped  two  miles 
west  of  it  Here  we  remained  until  the 
Mormon  Battalion  was  organized.  When 
we  left  we  had  eaten  up  or  given  away 
most  oi  the  com  received  from  Tarpee, 
but  had  received  new  supplies  f^om 
other  .companies  which  had  joined  us. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the 
Mormon  Battalion,  in  Pottawattamie  or 
Omaha  Nation,  a  company  in  charge  of 
Bishop  Geoi^e  Miller  left  with  the  inten- 
tion of  crossing  the  mountains  that 
season.  I  was  with  Brother  Miller  and 
his  family,  and  had  been  suffering  with 
chills  and  fever  for  two  months;  but  this 
disease  had  now  left  me,  and  nine  sores 
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broke  out  in  my  legs,  some  being  over 
an  inch  deep.  These,  at  times,  caused 
me  much  pain,  but  the  Lord  bljessed  me 
with  sufficient  strength  to  enable  me  to 
drive  a  team,  which  I  had  done  while 
afflicted  with  the  ague. 

When  abqiut  twenty  miles  east  of  the 
Pawnee  mission,  we  met  several  white 
men  who  informed  us  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Indian  Mission,  but  had  been 
driven  off  by  Indians  who  had  killed  two 
of  their  party.  When  they  learned  of 
our  numbers  and  strength  and  destina- 
tion, they  wished  to  return  with  us,  and 
have  us  protect  them  while  they  cached 
some  government  property,  and  for  this 
they  would  give  us  all  the  grain  and 
vegetables  we  could  carry  with  us. 

On  arrival  at  the  Mission  we  found  the 
Indians  had  all  left,  leaving  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat,  oats  and  barley  in  the 
granary,  besides  a  number  of  acres  of 
grain  ready  for  cutting;  also  potatoes, 
turnips,  etc.,  ready  for  use.  This  literally 
fulfilled  a  prophecy  of  Brother  Miller's, 
made  a  few  days  before  we  started. 
When  speaking  of  the  blessings  the  Lord 
had  bestowed  upon  the  camps  of  Israel 
from  the  days  of  leaving  Nauvoo  up  to 
date,  in  preserving  them  from  their 
enemies,  and  supplying  them  with  food, 
etc.,  he  said:  "I  want  this  company  to  so 
live  that  the  Lord  will  continue  to  bless 
us  with  food.  Yes,  T  promise  you  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  that  you  shall  see  the 
time  while  on  this  journey  that  you  shall 
have  more  grain  than  you  can  load  on 
your  wagons,  and  leave  many  bushels 
behind  you  to  waste  on  the  ground.'* 
And  we  did  just  as  had  been  spoken. 
Here  we  received  a  letter  from  Winter 
Quarters  to  stop  and  winter  on  Grand 
Island,  as  it  was  too  late  to  cross  the 
mountains  that  fall. 


INTEMPERANCE. 

Intemperance  is  the  inordinate  use  of 
alcoholic  drinks  in  any  manner. 

It  degrades  the  mind,  prostrates  the 
body  and  ruins  the  soul.  The  victim  of 
this  awful  vice  is  incapable  of  hard  men- 
tal effort,  powerless  to  sustain  physical 
exertion  and  endurance.  This  vice 
demoralizes  society,  stops  a  nation's  pro- 


gress, undermines  its  power,  sows  the 
seeds  of  devastation  and  ruin,  and,  as 
one  writer  says,  **It  is  the  curse  of  curses; 
the  crime  of  crimes." 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  notice,  that  every 
religious  reformer  who  ever  sprang  into 
existence,  laid  down  as  one  of  his  prin- 
ciples, the  disuse  of  all  alcoholics  or 
strong  drinks.  The  noted  reformers, 
Moses,  Confiidus,  Christ,  and  Mahomet, 
have  each  given  precepts  and  examples 
for  righteous  conduct  before  mankind. 
A  man's  righteousness  depends  upon 
his  diligence,  perseverance,  and  temper- 
ance. 

Listen  to  what  the  heathen  Hindoo 
says,  "Red  wine  is  bad;  it  deprives  men 
of  wisdom.  There  is  no  pleasure  to  the 
drinker  of  red  wine,  but  only  pain,  and 
it  brings  its  grey  haired  devotees  in  sor- 
row to  the  grave ;  therefore,  have  under- 
standing and  refuse  the  inebriating  cup." 
Such  teachings,  being  engrafted  into  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  the  priests,  have 
had  a  large  influence  in  banishing  from 
that  nation  the  curse  of  intemperance, 
once  so  prevalent 

All  through  the  annals  of  mankind,  in- 
temperance has  been  and  is  the  greatest 
curse  by  which  he  has  been  afflicted. 
Take  for  instance,  the  ancient  Persians. 
As  long  as  they  abstained  firom  the  use 
of  strong  drinks  they  were  invincible. 
So  with  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Ninevites, 
and  Babylonians;  but^  as  soon  as  the 
accursed  habit  of  intemperance  ate  its 
way  into  the  very  being  of  these  once 
proud  and  prosperous  nations,  they  soon 
sank  to  the  lowest  depths  of  vice, 
debauchery  and  crime.  Now  see  the 
result.  Rome,  the  proud  monarch  of 
the  world,  once  so  grave,  sober  and 
powerful,  gradually  became  dissipated, 
intemperate  and  powerless,  and  sank 
from  its  mighty  pinnacle  of  fame  into  the 
lowest  pits  of  degradation,  and  finally, 
oblivion.  And  the  great  and  mighty 
empire  departed— disappearing  in  the 
fumes  of  wine. 

At  one  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  no  inordinary  scene  to  see 
every  house  well  stocked  with  "good  old 
spirits,"  by  the  use  of  which  many  were 
led,  from  having  the  brightest  hopes,  into 
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that  dark  abyss  from  which  so  few  return 
—their  hopes  of  fame  blighted  by  a  glass 
of  wine,  given  by  their  unsuspecting 
friends,  as  a  mark  of  cordiality;  but,  far 
from  it.  A  man,  giving  to  his  neighbor 
a  drink  of  the  abominable  and  accursed 
spirits,  is  robbing  that  neighbor  of  all 
that  is  near  and  dear  unto  him  in  this  life 
—his  character  and  influence — ^and  blight- 
ing his  hopes  of  an  eternal  salvation  in  the 
hereafter. 

The  old  adage,  "An  idle  brain  is  the 
devil's  workshop,**  is  here  made  apparent 
A  man  becomes  rich.  Riches  lead  to 
indolence.  Indolence  is  the  parent  of  vice. 
Vice  often  begets  a  taste  for  the  death- 
demon's  drink,  and  so  from  one  stage  to 
another  a  person  is  led  down  to  a  drunk- 
ard's grave.     Once  within  the  grasp  of 


this  formidable  foe,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  reform;  link  by  link  the  chain  is  forged, 
and  soon  its  grasp  becomes  so  invulnera- 
ble, that  it  cannot,very  easily,  be  broken. 

Young  men  take  my  advice.  Leave 
strong  drink  alone,  and,  in  the  end,  you 
will  see  the  consequence.  A  race  of  re- 
ligious giants.  A  band  whose  impenetra- 
ble phalanx,  cannot  be  broken,  nor  scat- 
tered by  any  vice,  and  whose  influence 
will  spread  all  over  the  world,  and  en- 
lighten it  with  beams  of  divine  radiance 
and  splendor. 

Intemperance,  thou  merciless  and  soul- 
destroying  monster,  stand  aloof  and  let 
the  inhabitants  of  this  world  be  unstained 
by  thy  guilty  practices,  that  they  may  be- 
come Godlike  in  the  actions  and  dealings 
with  each  other!  /.  /.  Hayes. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  general 
and  stake  officers  of  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.: 

GENERAL    SUPERINTENDENCV. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher;  Assistants  to  General 
Superintendency,  Junius  F.  Wells, 
Milton  H.  Hardy,  Rodney  C.  Badger, 
Joseph  A.  West;  secretary,  Geo.  D. 
Pyper;  treasurer,  William  S.  Burton, 
music  director,  Evan  Stephens. 

NAMES  AND  ADDRESSES  OF  STAKE 
OFFICERS. 

Bannock  Stake,  John  L.  Roberts, 
Kaintuck,  Idaho,  Eugene  P.  Clements, 
Alma  Hess,  counselors;  Willard  John- 
son, secretary;  Beaver,  R.  Maeser, 
Beaver,  superintendent;  Bear  Lake, 
Wm.  Hymas,  Montpelier,  John  A.  Bagley, 
Charles  H.  Hart,  counselcfrs;  James  S. 
Holland,  secretary;  Box  Elder,  Charles 
Kelley,  Box  Elder,  John  D.  Peters,  Nels 
Madsen,  jr.,  counselors;  O.  Petersen, 
secretary;  Cache,  L.  R.  Martineau, 
Logan,  Seth  A.  Langton,  A.  G.  Barber, 
counselors;  .R.  W.  Sloan,  secretary; 
Cassia,  E.  T.  Hoagland,  Elba,  Idaho, 
John  N.  Price,  Charles  Call,  counselors; 
Thos.  E.  Harper,  secretary;  Davis, 
James  H.  Wilcox,  Farmington,  J.  F. 
Miller,  Joseph  Smith,  counselors;  E.  B. 


Clark,  secretary;  Emery,  Joseph  E 
Johnson,  Huntington,  L.  P.  Ovesen,  A. 
G.  Jewkes,  counselors;  Elias  H.  Cox, 
secretary;  Juab,  D.  K.  Brown,  Nephi, 
C.  H.  Grace,  J.  S.  Cowan,  counselors; 
Joseph  W.  Vickers,  secretary;  Kanab, 
James  S.  Emmett,  Glendale,  Willard 
Carroll,  Hans  Sorensen^  counselors; 
James  W.  Watson,  secretary;  Maricopa, 
John  D.  Rogers,  Mesa,  Arizona,  David 
T.  Hibbert,  Wallace  A.  McDonald, 
counselors;  Millard,  William  R.  Thomp- 
son, Fillmore,  Frank  Hinckley,  coun- 
selor; Geo.  D.  Olsen,  secretary;  Malad, 
S.  D.  Davis,  Samaria,  Wm.  Richards, 
Joseph-  Harris,  counselors;  Wm.  P. 
Camp,  secretary;  Morgan,  W.  G.  Brough, 
Morgan,  John  H.  Dickson,  Frederick 
Clark,  counselors;  Alonzo  Francis  secre- 
tary; Oneida,  Wm.  M.  Webster,  Frank- 
lin, Idaho,  Frank  C.  Parkinson,  Andrew 
Morrison,  counselors,  Seth  Thomas, 
secretary;  Panguitch,  Wm.  P.  Sargent, 
Panguitch,  John  L.  Sevy,  James  B.  Hey 
wood,  counselors;  James  B.  Hey  wood, 
secretary;  Parowan,  Charles  Heyboume, 
Cedar  City,  James  Ollerton,  James  H 
Armstrong,  counselors;  Bengt  Nelson, 
jr.,  secretary;  Salt  Lake,  Joseph  H.  Felt, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Royal  B.  Young,  James 
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W.  Eardley,  counselors;  Charles  B.  Felt, 
secretary;  Sanpete,  John  F.  Allred, 
Spring  City,  Lewis  Anderson,  Samufel 
Allred,  counselors;  John  S.  Blain,  secre- 
tary; San  Juan,  Charles  E.  Walton, 
Bluff,  Joseph  F.  Barton,  Kumen  Jones, 
counselors;  Peter  Allen,  secretary;  San 
Luis,  A.  R.  Smith,  Manassa,  Conejos 
Co.,  Colorado,  J.  O.  Berthelsen,  George 
W.  Irvin,  counselors;  B.  W.  Harrison, 
secretary;  St.  Joseph,  W.J.  Packer,  Saf- 
ford  Graham  Co.,  Arizona,  superinten- 
dent; Snowflake,  Smith  D.  Rogers, 
Snowflake,  Apache  Co.,  Arizona,  Joseph 
W.  Smith,  W.  L  Porter,  counselors; 
Silas  D.  Smith,  secretary;  Sevier,  R.  R. 
Farnsworth,  Richfield,  Leo.  A.  Bean, 
Wm.  Gardner,  counselors,  Joseph  L. 
Home,  secretary;  St.  George,  Edward 
H.  Snow,  St.  George,  David  H.  Morris, 
David  F.  Stout,  counselors;  Ash  by 
Snow,  secretary;  Summit,  W.  F.  Smith, 
Coalville,  Robt.  McMichael,  Thos. 
Reese,  counselors;  Charles  Callis,  secre- 
tary; St.  Johns,  W.  E.  Piatt,  St.  Johns 
Apache  Co.,  Arizona,  G.  H.  Crosby,  Wel- 
come Chapman,  counselors,  Le  Roy  Gib- 
bons, secretary;  Tooele,  A.  J.  McCuis- 
tion,  Grantsville,  J.  C.  DeLamere,  James 
L  Wrathall,  counselors,  Eugene  T. 
Woolley,  secretary;  Uintah,  Philip  String- 
ham,  Ashley,  David  H.  Bingham,  Wm. 
H.  Glines,  counselors;  A.  N.  Timothy, 
secretary;  Utah,  George  H.  Brimhall, 
Provo,  J.  B.  Keeler,  J.  W.  Cluff,  coun- 
selors; John  D.  Dixon,  secretary; 
Wasatch,  J%imes  Heber  Moulton,  Heber, 
Frederick  Rasband,  William  Lindsay, 
counselors;  James  H.  Moulton,  secretary; 
Weber,  Angus  T.  Wright,  Ogden,  H.  H. 
Thomas,  T.  A.  Shreeve,  counselors;  J. 
L.  Herrick,  secretary. 


Elder  Milton  H.  Hardy,  continuing 
the  meetings  referred  to  in  our  July 
number,  filled  the  following  appoint- 
ments: 

SEVIER   STAKE. 

Wednesday,  April  29.  Officers'  and 
general  meetings  at  Salina. 

Thursday,  30.  Glen  wood.  Two  meet- 
ings. 

Friday,  May  i.  Officers*  meeting  at 
Monroe. 


Saturday,  2.  Officers*  and  general 
meeting  at  Elsinore. 

Sunday,  3.  Stake  officers*  and  gen- 
eral public  meetings  at  Richfield. 

Monday,  4.  Redmund.  Two  meet- 
ings.   Thence  to  Provo,  Salt  Lake  and 

MALAD. 

Tuesday,  12.  Afternoon  Officers* 
meeting,  evening  a  general  public  meet- 
ing held;  St  Johns  also  represented. 

ONEIDA  STAKE  (IDAHO.) 

Wednesday,  13.  Two  meetings  at 
Weston. 

Thursday,  14.  Fairview  in  the  after 
noon;  Franklin  afternoon  and  evening. 

Friday,  15.  Whitney  in  the  afternoon 
and  Preston  in  the  evening. 

Saturday.  16.  Clifton  in  the  forenoon 
and  Oxford  in  the  evening.  Night  train 
to  Pocatello  for  Sunday,  17,  where  three 
meetings  were  attended.  Thence  via 
Oregon  Short  Line  and  Stage  to 

CASSIA  STAKE. 

Monday,  18.    Albion  two  meetings. 

Tuesday,  19.  Officers*  and  general 
evening  meetings  at  Oakley;  Marion  As- 
sociation joined. 

Wednesday,  20.  Noon  call  at  Bawn 
Ward,  and  officers  and  general  evening 
meetings  at  Elba.  Thence  Thursday,  21. 
Albion  stage  to  Kelton  and  train  to 
Ogden,  Salt  Lake,  Provo,  and  Price  10 

EMERY   STAKE. 

Sunday,  24.  Stake  conference  at  Cas- 
tle Dale;  Huntington,  Lawrence  and 
Orangeville  joining.  Cleveland  also  re- 
presented.   Evening  at  Orangeville. 

Monday  25.  Two  meetings  at  Hunting- 
ton.  Evening  meeting  at  Price;  returned  to 
Salt  Lake  for  the  annual  June  Confer- 
ence. 

During  this  tour  the  same  closely  re- 
lated work  was  presented  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding, as  indicated  in  the  February  and 
April  numbers,  current  volume  of  Con- 
tributor with  following  additional, 
namely: 

(32)  industries,  (a)  gener^;  (b)  special 
—with  reference  to  trade,  profession,  etc. 
(33)  citizenship. 


Grace  thou  thy  house,  and  let  not  that 
grace  thee. 
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e*er  know  repose?        Can        I,  oh    can        I    e*er  know    re  -  pose? 

e'er  know  repose?        Can        1,  oh    can        I    e'er  know    re  -  pose? 

part  in    pain,        Tho'  to    -    day        we    part        in        pain. 
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EARLY   AMERICAN  EMIGRATION. 

A  FEW  days  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Colesville  branch  in  Jackson  County,  Mo., 
a  revelation  was  given  through  Joseph  the 
Seer,  in  which  the  Lord  said: 

"And  now  concerning  the  gathering, 
let  the  Bishop  and  the  agent  make  pre- 
parations for  those  families  (the  Coles- 
ville branch)  which  have  been  com- 
manded to  come  to  this  land  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  plant  them  in  their  in- 
heritance.'* (Doc.  &  Cov.,  Sec.  Ivii:  15.) 

The  Colesville  branch  selected  a  place 
for  a  settlement  on  the  Big  Blue,  in  Kaw 
Township,  nearly  twelve  miles  south- 
west of  Independence,  and  near  where 
Kansas  City  now  stands.  At  this  place 
Joseph  the  Prophet,  on  the  2nd  of  August 
183 1,  assisted  the  branch  to  lay  the  first 
log  for  a  house  ''as  a  foundation  for 
Zion."  The  log  was  carried  and  placed 
in  position  by  twelve  men,  in  honor  of 
the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  "At  the 
same  time,  through  prayer,  the  land  of 
Zion  was  consecrated  and  dedicated  for 
the  gathering  of  the  Saints.''  Sidney 
Rigdon  offered  the  dedicatory  prayer. 
On  the  3rd  of  August  the  spot  for  the 
Temple  was  dedicated,  and  on  the  4th  the 
first  conference  was  held  in  the  land 
of  Zion,  at  the  house  of  Joshua  Lewis, 
in  Kaw  Township,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Colesville  branch.  On  the  6th,  Polly 
Knight,  wife  of  Joseph  Knight,  sen.,  of 
Colesville  branch,  passed  away,  being 
the  first  member  of  the  Church  who  died 
in  Jackson  County,  and  Joseph  the 
Prophet  preached  her  funeral  sermon  the 
following  day  when  she  was  buried. 

The  Colesville  branch  retained  its 
separate  branch    organization   after   its 


location  in  Jackson  County.  Newel 
Knight  was  called  to  preside  over  the 
branch,  the  members  of  which  were 
numbered  among  the  most  faithful  and 
zealous  of  the  Saints  in  the  land  of  Zion. 

When  Joseph  paid  a  second  visit  to 
Jackson  County  in  April,  1832,  he  made 
special  mention  of  the  Colesville  branch 
and  stated  that  the  members  rejoiced 
with  hun  as  the  ancient  Saints  did  with 
the  Aposde  Paul.  He  came  twelve  miles 
firom  Independence  to  see  them  and 
spent  two  days  with  them. 

The  Colesville  branch  shared  the  fate 
of  the  other  Saints  in  the  general  expul- 
sion from  Jackson  County  in  November, 
1833,  but  its  members  still  kept  together 
in  Clay  County,  where  they  together  with 
a  few  other  families,  who  chose  to  locate 
with  them,  formed  a  small  settlement  on 
the  Missouri  River  bottom,  building 
themselves  temporary  houses. 

After  the  Saints'  removal  from  Clay 
County  to  Caldwell  County,  Missouri,  in 
1836,  the  Colesville  branch  lost  its  iden- 
ity  as  an  organization,  but  most  of  its 
members,  so  ^r  as  I  know,  remained 
feithftil  to  the  Church  till  their  death. 
None  of  them  are  now  supposed  to  be 
alive. 

No  detailed  accounts  are  recorded  in 
Church  history  concerning  the  travels  of 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  Saints 
who  followed  the  Colesville  branch  to 
the  gathering  places  in  Ohio  and  Mis- 
souri, except  that  of  the  Kirtland  Camp, 
composing  the  bulk  of  the  Kirtland 
Saints—over  five  hundred  in  number — 
who  removed  from  Ohio  to  Missouri  in 
1838.  The  history  of  Joseph  Smith  gives 
a  full  account  of  the  joumeyings  of  this 
remarkable  camp.    It  appears  that  most 
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of  the  Saints  who  gathered  in  from 
the  different  States  of  the  Union  and 
Canada,  came  in  small,  unorganized 
companies,  or  only  partly  organized — in 
most  instances  only  a  few  teams  traveling 
together.  A  few  larger  companies,  how- 
ever, are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
emigration  intoMissouri, among  which  was 
one  coasisting  of  fifty  wagons  and  several 
hundred  Saints  from  Canada,  under  the 
direction  of  John  E.  Page,  which  arrived 
in  De  Witt,  Carroll  County,  Missouri,  in 
September,  1839;  also  a  smaller  company 
from  the  same  province,  under  the 
leadership  of  Christopher  Merkley,  which 
arrived  in  De  Witt  a  few  days  after 
Elder  Page's  company.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  several  of  the  brethren  who 
were  martyred  at  Haun's  Mill,  Caldwell 
County,  Missouri,  October  30th,  1838, 
were  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States, 
who  were  camped  in  their  wagons  and 
tents  behind  the  blacksmith  shop  adjacent 
to  the  mill,  on  the  day  of  the  massacre, 
not  yet  having  decided  where  to  locate 
permanently  with  their  families. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  two  thousand 
Saints  gathered  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  in 
1831-38,  about  twelve  hundred  to  Jackson 
County,  Missouri,  in  1831-33,  nearly  the 
same  number  into  Clay  and  surround- 
ing counties  in  1833-36,  and  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  in  Caldwell 
and  adjacent  counties  in  1836-38.  This 
will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  emigration  up  to  the  time  the 
Saints  were  expelled  from  Missouri  in 
1839.  As  the  ftilness  of  the  Gospel  had 
not  yet  brought  fruits  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, save  the  British  provinces  in  North 
America,  the  emigration  up  to  1838  con- 
sisted of  Saints  ft*om  different  States  of 
the  Union,  principally  the  Eastern  States, 
and  some  from  the  Southern  States,  be- 
sides quite  a  number  from  the  different 
eastern  provinces  of  what  is  now  known 
as  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

With  the  location  of  the  headquarters 
of  the  Church  at  Commerce,  Hancock 
County,  Illinois,  in  1839,  a  new  chapter 
on  Church  emigration  opens.  To  this 
place,  subsequeutly  called  Nauvoo,  the 
Beautiful,  and  surrounding  country,  the 


numbers,  and  as  the  Elders  extended 
their  labors  into  more  distant  parts  ot  the 
Union  and  deeper  into  Canada,  emigra- 
tion fi-om  these  parts  to  the  places  of 
gathering  followed  as  a  i^tural  conse- 
quence. The  following  extract  of  a  let- 
ter written  by  Heber  C.  Kimball,  and 
dated  Nauvoo,  July  15th,  1841,  may  serve 
to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  how  the 
Saints  at  that  time  fiocked  into  Nauvoo 
from  different  part  of  the  country: 

"On  Friday  last,  seventy  Saints  came 
to  Nauvoo,  led  by  Lorenzo  Barnes  from 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania;  they 
traveled  in  wagons,  living  in  tents  by  the 
way.  On  the  next  day  a  company  came 
in  wagons  from  Canada,  all  in  good 
spirits,  and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days  all  obtained  places  to  live  in.  The 
Saints  are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  this 
vast  continent  daily  and  hourly,  and  the 
work  is  spreading  in  all  of  this  land. 
i^MUUnnkU  Star,  Vol.  II,  page  77.) 

In  1840,  the  year  after  Nauvoo  or  Com- 
merce, as  it  was  then  called,  was  settled 
by  the  Saints,  the  emigration  from  Great 
Britain  also  b^^an  to  arrive  in  regular  or- 
ganized companies.  The  reader  will 
bear  in  mind  that  the  British  Mission  was 
first  opened  in  1837,  but  as  the  Elders 
who  first  introduced  the  fulness  of  the 
Gospel  in  that  land  were  counseled  not 
to  preach  the  principle  of  gathering,  it 
took  three  years  from  the  time  the  mis- 
sion was  first  opened  till  the  emigration 
from  England  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church  in  America  was  commenced, 
and  then  it  was  done  under  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  a 
majority  of  whom  were  in  England  on  a 
mission  at  that  time. 

V. 
BRITISH  ^MIGRATION  TO  NAUVOO. 

In  this  and  the  following  chapter  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  early  emigration 
from  the  British  Isles,  or  those  companies 
of  Saints  who  wended  their  way  to 
Nauvoo  and  vicinity. 

The  first  organized  company  of  British 
Saints  which  emigrated  to  America  con- 
sisted of  forty  souls,  under  the  direction 
of  John  Moon.  They  sailed  from^Liver- 
pool,   England,   in  the   ship  Britanma, 


exiles  from  Missouri    flocked    in    large    June  6,  1840,  bound  for  New  York.    The 
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second  vessel  was  'the  North  America 
which  brought  the  first  large  company  of 
English  Saints;  it  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
September  7th,  1840,  also  bound  for  New 
York.  On  the  arrival  of  this  second 
company  at  Nauvoo,  Joseph  Smith  and 
other  leading  men  of  the  Church  at  head- 
quarters were  of  the  opinion  that  a 
cheaper  and  better  route  than  the  one 
taken  by  Elder  Turley's  company  could 
be  found  for  the  British  emigration;  and 
after  investigating  the  matter  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  next  company  of  Saints 
from  England  be  advised  to  come  by 
way  of  New  Orleans.  But  even  before 
this  suggestion  from  Nauvoo  had  reached 
the  British  Isles,  the  brethren  there  ap- 
peared to  have  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, as  they,  on  October  15th,  1840, 
shipped  the  first  company  of  Scotch 
Saints,  under  the  direction  ot  Samuel 
MuUiner,  to  New  Orleans,  in  the  ship 
Isoiu:  Newton. 

From  that  time  and  as  long  as  the  emi- 
gration to  Nauvoo  continued,  the  main 
route  of  travel  was  direct  from  Liverpool 
to  New  Orleans,  and  thence  up  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  Nauvoo,  although  quite 
a  number  of  individuals,  including  one 
organized  company  (that  which  went  in 
the  Rochester)  sailed  between  the  sea- 
sons to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
and  other  American  ports. 

The  fourth  vessel  to  bring  an  organized 
company  of  British  Saints  to  America 
was  the  Sheffield^  which  sailed  from 
Liverpool  in  February,  1841,  and  was 
soon  after  followed  by  another  company 
iti  the  Echo.  About  the  time  of  the  de- 
parture of  the  Sheffield  a  company  of 
Saints,  gathered  from  Herefordshire  and 
the  neighboring  counties,  sailed  from 
Bristol.  The  seventh  company  sailed  in 
the  Alesto  in  March,  1841,  for  New 
Orleans,  and  the  eighth  in  the  Rochester 
in  April,  1841,  for  New  York.  Brigham 
Young,  and  his  brethren  of  the  Twelve 
who  were  in  England  at  the  time,  super 
intended  the  emigration  up  to  April,  1841, 
and  sent  out  the  companies  mentioned  in 
the  foregoing.  The  number  of  souls 
emigrating  in  the  Iscmc  Newton  and  the 
vessel  sailing  from  Bristol  are  not  given, 
but  Parley  P.   Pratt  states  that  up    to 


April,  1841,  about  one  thousand  Saints 
had  emigrated.  Basing  my  calculations 
on  this  I  have  estimated  the  Scotch  com- 
pany emigrating  in  the  Iscuic  Newtofi  at 
fifty  souls,  and  those  on  the  Bristol  vessel 
at  one  hundred  and  eighty- one,  in  order 
to  make  the  total  foot  up  to  just  one 
thousand. 

In  an  epistle  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
dated  Manchester,  England,  April  15th, 
1841,  and  signed  by  eight  members  of 
that  quorum,  Elder  Amos  Fielding  was 
appointed  an  agent  of  the  Church,  to 
superintend  the  fitting  out  of  the  com- 
panies of  emigrants  from  Liverpool,  and 
to  protect  them  from  being  victimized 
while  waiting  in  port  to  sail.  Elder 
Fielding  being  a  man  of  much  experience 
and  good  judgment,  no  doubt  performed 
with  satisfaction  the  duties  assigned  him. 
He  acted  in  concert  with  Apostle  Parley 
P.  Pratt  from  April,  1841,  until  the  de- 
parture of  the  latter  October  29th,  1842, 
during  which  time  they  shipped  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-one 
emigrants  for  Nauvoo,  in  ten  companies, 
which  sailed  in  the  Tyrean,  Chaos,  Tre- 
mont,  Hope,  John  Cummins,  Hanover, 
Sidney,  Medford,  Henry,  and  Emerald. 

After  the  departure  of  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  op  October  29th,  1842,  Elders 
Amos  Fielding  and  Hiram  Clark  acted 
as  emigration  agents,  and  in  1843  they 
sent  out  five  companies  in  the  Swanton% 
Yorkshire,  Claiborne,  Metoka  and  Cham- 
pion, which  together  carried  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-two  Latter-day  Saints 
to  America.  Elder  Clark  was  sent  from 
Nauvoo  as  a  special  agent,  under  instruc- 
tions from  the  Church  authorities  there. 
He  left  Nauvoo,  June  23rd,  1842,  and  ar- 
rived in  England,  September  ist,  follow- 
ing. 

The  next  man  who  had  charge  of  the 
emigration  was  Elder  Reuben  Hedlock, 
who  was  appointed  in  Nauvoo  by  the 
Quorum  of  the  Twelve  Aposdes,  May 
23rd,  1843.  He  arrived  in  Liverpool, 
September  30th,  1843,  and  acted  as  emi- 
gration agent  from  that  time  until  Febru- 
ary, 1846,  when  the  emigration  to  Nau- 
voo closed. 

The  particulars  during  Elder  Hedlock  *s 
agency  are  very  deficient  and  some  vessels 
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are  altogether  omitted;  but  Mr.  Hedlock 
in  a  report,  which  he  made  in  February, 
1846,  and  which  was  published  in  the 
MiUenmal  Star,  Volume  VII,  No.  3, 
states  that  from  the  commencement  of 
his  agency  up  to  February,  1846,  he 
shipped,  in  nine  companies,  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety  adults,  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  of  whom  agreed  to  pay 
their  passage  money,  amounting  to 
;f466  I2S.,  in  Nauvoo.  He  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  shipped  any  Latter-day 
Saints  afterwards,  though  it  is  possible 
he  did.  With  the  understanding  that 
many  of  these  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
adults  were  made  up  of  children,  two  ol 
whom  would  be  counted  for  one  adult, 
we  are  safe  in  adding  one  hundred  and 
ten  or  one-ninth  of  the  number  given  to 
that  number,  in  order  to  get  a  somewhat 
correct  total  of  souls,  thus  making  it  one 
thousand  one  hundred.  The  number  of 
passengers  are  given  in  six  of  the  nine 
companies  and  foots  up  to  six  hundred 
and  eighty-nine,  thus  leaving  four  hun- 
dred and  eleven  to.be  divided  between 
the  Palmyra  and  Oregon  and  an  un- 
named ship,  which  are  the  three  instances 
where  the  number  of  passengers  are  not 
given.  By  again  referring  to  Reuben 
Hedlock's  report,  I  find  him  explaining 
that  he  shipped  one  hundred  !ind  fifty 
adult  passengers,  who  were  Saints,  from 
the  time  he  moved  into  the  Stanley 
buildings  at-  Liverpool,  June  ist,  1845, 
until  January,  1846,  when  the  emigration 
was  suspended.  Between  these  two 
dates  he  sent  out  only  two  ships,  namely, 
the  Oregon  and  the  Livetfool.  The 
number  of  Saints  in  the  latter  being 
forty-five  as  reported,  it  leaves  one  hun- 
dred and  five  of  the  one  hundred  and 
fifty  adults,  or  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  souls,  to  have  sailed  in  the 
Oregon.  Deduct  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  from  four  hundred  and  eleven 
and  we  have  two  hundred  and  eighty-six 
souls  left  to  sail  on  the  Palmyra  and  the 
vessel  which  is  not  named  at  all  but 
which  is  reported  to  have  arrived  in  New 
Orleans,  April  i8th,  1845.  The  com- 
pany that  was  preparing  to  sail  in  the 
Palmyra  being  mentioned  at  the  time  as 
a  large  one,  I  would  naturally  conclude 


that  about  two  hundred  persons  sailed  in 
that  ship,  and  that  the  remainder— eighty- 
six  souls — sailed  in  the  ship  not  named, 
and  I  have  so  stated  it  for  statistical  pur- 
poses. Up  to  the  time  of  Elder  Hedlock's 
agency  and  during  a  part  of  it,  >  nearly 
the  whole  tide  of  immigration  poured  into 
Nauvoo,  but  still  some  of  the  immigrants 
settled  in  other  villages  and  setdements 
of  Illinois  in  the  southwest  comer  of 
what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Iowa. 
The  main  object,  however — ^that  of  build- 
ing up  Nauvoo — was  never  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  Prophet  Joseph  and  the  Twelve 
Apostles  constandy  exhorted  the  emi- 
grating Saints,  who  had  capital,  to  estab- 
lish manufactories  in  that  city,  that  em- 
ployment might  be  given  to  the  laboring 
classes  as  they  arrived,  and  the  interests 
of  all  be  enhanced. 

After  the  martyrdom  of  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  the  Twelve  Apostles^  in  a  gen- 
eral epistle  dated  August  5th,  1844,  and 
addressed  to  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Nauvoo  and  all 
the  world,  wrote  as  follows  about  emi- 
gration: 

"On  the  subject  of  the  gathering  let  it 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  city  of 
Nauvoo  and  the  Temple  of  our  Lord, 
are  to  continue  to  be  built  up  according 
to  the  pattern  which  has  been  com- 
menced, and  which  has  progressed  with 
such  rapidity  thus  far. 

^The  dty  must  be  built  up  and  sup- 
ported by  the  gathering  of  those  who 
have  capital  and  are  willing  to  lay  it  out 
for  the  erection  of  every  branch  of  in- 
dustry and  manufacture  which  are  neces- 
sary for  the  employment  and  support  of 
the  poor,  or  of  those  who  depend  wholly 
on  their  labor;  while  farmers,  who  have 
capital,  must  come  on  and  purchase 
farms  in  the  adjoining  country,  and  im- 
prove and  culdvate  the  same.  In  this 
way  all  may  enjOy  plenty,  and  our  infont 
dty  may  grow  and  flourish,  and  be 
strengthened  an  hundred  fold;  and  unless 
this  is  done  it  is  impossible  for  the  gath- 
ering to  progress,  because  those  who 
have  no  other  dependence  cannot  live 
together  ^thout  industry  and  employ- 
ment 

"Therefore  let  capitalists  hasten  here, 
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and  they  may  be  assured  we  have  nerves, 
sinews,  fingers,  skill  and  ingenuity  suffi- 
cient in  our  midst  to  carry  on  the  neces- 
sary branches  of  industry. 

*The  Temple  must  be  completed  by  a 
regular  system  of  tithing,  According  to 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  which 
He  has  given  as  a  law  unto  the  Church 
by  the  mouth  of  His  servant  Joseph." 
(AfUlenniai  Star,  vol.  V.,  page  93.) 

In  March,  1845,  ^^  Saints  preparing  to 
emigrate  from  Great  Britain,  who  were 
wholly  dependent  upon  their  labor  for 
support,  were  advised  to  emigrate  to 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg, 
Salem,  Boston,  and  other  large  towns  in 
the  Eastern  States,  where  branches  of 
the  Church  existed,  and  where  employ- 
ment could  be  procured,  which  would 
give  the  emigrants  the  means  to  go  west 
when  the  way  should  open.    (See  Mil- 


lennial  Star,  vol.  V.,  page  154).  The 
5i^ar  is  silent  as  to  whether  any  availed 
themselves  of  this  opportunity.  Three 
companies  emig^ted  by  wky  of  New 
Orleans,  the  last  of  which  sailed  m  the 
ship  Liverpool,  January  16th,  1846.  This 
was  the  thirty-second  company  of  emi- 
grating Saints  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
forty-five  members  com[>osing  the  same, 
added  to  those  who  had  previously  sailed 
in  the  other  thirty-one  companies,  made 
a  total  of  four  tJiousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-three  souls.  Estimating  that  at 
least  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Saints 
at  different  times,  between  the  years  1840 
and  1846,  had  sailed  for  the  different 
ports  in  the  United  States  in  unorganized 
conditions,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  five 
thousand  souls  who  emigrated  from  the 
British  Isles  to  {^auvoo  and  surrounding 
country.  Andrew  Jemon, 


A  GLIMPSE— OR   MORE? 


There  are  words  that  will  linger  for  aye; 

There  are  thoughts  that  forever  will  bum; 
In  the  caverns  of  memory  they  stay; 

Or  unwelcome,  at  times,  they  return ! 

There  are  songs  that  we  cannot  forget; 

There  is  music  that  wraps  by  its  spell; 
There  are  feces  we  long  ago  met, 

And  longings  we  never  can  tell ! 

Not  because  these  were  good,  or  were  ill, 
Because  they  brought  pleasure  or  pain; 

They  captured  the  heart  and  the  will. 
As  if  loved  once  before — then  again ! 

An  eclio !    A  dream !    When  or  where  ? 

In  the  cycles  of  infinite  past? 
Did  wc  know?    Did  we  feel  over  there  ? 

Were  there  memories  then,  of  a  past? 

Comes  answer  to  queries  of  soul  ? 

Are  enigmas  forever  unsolved  ? 
While  this  speck,  called  the  earth,  is  to  roll, 

Or  the  universe  changeless  revolved? 

Is't  a  silent,  immutable  law, 
That  nothing  shall  perish  or  die  ? 

That  word,  thought,  and  act,  without  flaw. 
Are  impressed  where  eternities  fly  ? 


That  waters  of  Lethe,  in  vain, 

May  lave  all  these  records  of  old? 
While  the  past,  present,  future,  remain. 

Indestructible,  even  as  gold? 

Ah,  Thought!  Ah,  my  memory,  how  strange, 
Thou  product  of  mind — of  the  soul  I 

A  spark,  with  Divinity's  range; 
A  part  of  that  marvelous  whole  I 

Enshrined  in  the  meanest  of  clay. 

Yet  destined  forever  to  swell, 
From  vision  of  limit — to-day, 

Then  the  secrets  of  Godhead  to  tell ! 

Nay,  to  reach  that  magniflcent  height. 

Past  Kolob's  unquenchable  fires; 
To  dwell  with  the  Gods  in  that  light. 

Which  the  humblest  in  earth-life  inspires ! 

Doth  it  blind  ?    This  ineflable  ray  I 
Is  it  wisdom  to  man  first  revealed  ? 

But  a  flash  from  the  glory  of  day. 
But  a  glimpse  of  design  unrepealed ! 

As  we  bend  to  our  "toil"  once  again. 
Give  strength,  Lord,  to  fathom  the  right. 

Thy  Spirit  the  old  thought  to  retain. 
And  the  "new  one"  forever  indite ! 

Henry  W.  Naisbiti, 
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Without  doubt  most  of  us  are  famil- 
iar with  the  general  appearance  of  com- 
mon galls, — those  strange  enlargements 
to  be  seen  on  the  stems  and  leaves  of 
many  plants.  The  galls  of  the  oak,  the 
willow,  and  the  wild  rose  are  among 
the  examples  most  easily  to  be  found. 
Figure  i  is  a  sketch  of  oak-galls;  these 
are  found  usually  upon  the  stems  or  the 
petioles.  The  well  know  oak-apples,  il- 
lustrated m  figure  2,  are  outgrowths  ot 
the  leaves. 

The  cause  of  these  foreign  growths  on 
plants  forms  a  proper  subject  of  in- 
quiry. They  were  once  supposed  to  be 
the  actual  fruit  of  the  plant:  indeed,  the 
Chinese  have  named  them  **fruits  for  the 
foodless,"  but  this  belief  is  now  known 
to  be  unfounded;  the  galls  are  doubtless 
abnormal  growths. 

Let  us  take  an  ordinary  oak-apple,  of 
the  kind  sketched  in  figure  2,  and  cut  it 
through  so  as  to  expose  an  entire  sec- 
tion. We  find  it  to  be  generally  solid, 
though  somewhat  pulpy  and  juicy  to- 
ward the  middle;  at  the  center  we  see  a 
small  cavity,  within  which  is  a  tiny,  light- 
colored  grub,  not  unlike  a  maggot. 
This  is  in  reality  the  larva  of  an  insect, 
appropriately  called  the  gall-fly. 

The    adult 
female     fly 
pu  nctures 
the  plant   at 
^  t  h  e    chosen 
I   spot,  and  de- 
•^  posits     her 
egg     there; 
very  soon   a 
swelling  may 
be  observed 
on  the  plant; 
this     grows 
rapidly,     the 
vegetable  tis- 
sue undergo- 
ing  peculiar 
changes  whereby  it  becomes  adapted  as 
food  for  the  baby  insect,    which    soon 
escapes  from  the  egg  and  appears  as  the 
grub  already  referred  [to.      Figure  4  re- 
presents such  a  larva  from  the  oak-apple, 
see  fig  ure  2.) 


Great  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  gall  swelling; 
the  most  popular  belief,  however,  is  that 
the  female  insect  in  depositing  her  egg, 
injects  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  an  irri- 


Fig.i . 


Fig.  2. 
tating  fluid,  which  gives  rise  to  hyper- 
trophy of  the  plant  cells.  In  many  in- 
stances this  belief  appears  to  be  well 
founded;  in  others,  however,  the  larva 
itself  seems  to  be  the  existing  cause.  It 
is  remarkable  that  each  species  of  gall- 
fly confines  itself  to  a  particular  kind  of 
plant,  and  usually  to  a  special  part  of  the 
chosen  plant.  Indeed,  one  plant  is  often 
attacked  by  several  kind  of  flies,  each  of 
the  insect  species  despositing  eggs  in  a 
separate  organ  of  the  plant.  The  galls 
so  produced  are  very  characteristic  in 
size  and  shape,  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  identity  of  the  attacking 
insect  by  examining  the  resulting  gall. 
How  is  it  possible  that  a  substance  capa- 
ble  of    producing   chemical    irritation 
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could  give  rise  to  such  characteristic 
growths  ?  The  growth  of  galls  is  not  at 
present  understood  by  man. 

Returning  now  to  the  diversity  wof  kind 
among  the  galls,  let  us  glance  at  a  swol- 
len twig,  (figure  5,)  of  the  wild  rose. 
This  gall  is  particularly  beau- 
tiful, being  of  bright  colors, 
and  covered  with  bristles. 
In  the  sketch  is  seen  the  gall 
pj  when    detached     and     cut 

open.  Such  a  section  shows  the  gall  to 
be  compound — possessing  a  number  of 
cells  or  separate  apartments,  each 
tenanted  by  a  larva. 

The  rose  seems  to  be  a  favorite  among 
the  gall-flies,  the  stems,  roots  and  leaves 
being  all  frequently  attacked. 

One  species  of  these  insects  punctures 
the  stems  of  rose  bushes, 
producing  thereon  large  ir- 
regular excrescences,  of 
hard,  woody  material.  Each 
of  these  growths  comprises  li. 
many  cells,  and  shelters 
great  numbers  of  the 
immature  insects.  Figure  6  shows  such 
an  enlargement  Of  the  rose  stem,  with 
many  perforations  through  which  the  in- 
sects have  made  their  exists. 

Very  irregular  galls  are  produced  by 


Fig.  4. 


however,  very  regular  in  shape:  the 
Aleppo  galls,  commonly  called  nut  g  Us, 
are  almost  perfectly  spherical.  Figure  8 
shows  such,  whole  and  in  section.  These 
galls  are  produced  by  a  small  insect  on 
the  oak  trees  of  western 
Asia;  they  constitute  an 
important  article  of 
commerce,  being  used 
extensively  in  the 
manufacture  of  dye 
stuf&  and  ink.  Most 
galls,  but  especially  the 
Aleppo  galls,  contain 
as  an  ingredient  of 
their  material,  the  sub- 
stance known  to  chem-  „.    , 

Fig.  6. 

ists  as  gallic  acid;  this  is  an  important 
agent  in  the  production  of  certain  color- 
ing matters. 

Having  considered,  though  but  briefly, 
the  chief  characteristics  of  the  galls 
themselves,  it  will  surely  be  of  interest  to 


Fig.  5. 
different   species  of  Asiatic    insects;  in 
figure  7   we  see  sketches  of  galls  from 
China,  (left  figure),  and  from  Japan  (right 
figure).    Some  galls  native  to  Asia  are, 


Fig.  7. 
examme  a  few  of  the  insects  which 
form  the  galls.  The  gall-flies  belong 
mostly  to  the  hymenoptera,— the  word 
meaning  "membrane- winged,"  and  ap- 
plies to  this  division  of  the  insects  because 
of  the  filmy  wings  possessed  by  most  01 
them.  By  this  classification  the  gall-flies 
are  seen  to  be  near  relatives  of  bees, 
wasps,  and  saw  flies;  these  being  also 
hymenopters.  A  few  species  of  gall  in- 
sects belong  to  the  families  of  flies 
proper,  or  two-winged  insects;  but  the 
typical  or  four- winged  gall-flies  are  the 
most  generally  known.  It  is  characteristic 
of  hymenopterous  insects,  that  the  females 
possess  somekind  of  piercing  instrument. 
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either  a  sting  or  a  saw;  sometimes  this  is 
used  as  a  means  of  defense,  as  in  the  case 
with  bees  and  wasps;  by  others  it  serves 
to  provide  receptacles  for  the  eggs.  To 
the  latter  use  the  gall-flies  apply  their 
piercers. 
Most  of  the  gall-flies  are  small  and  in- 


Fig.  8. 
conspicuous  creatures.  Figure  9  shows 
the  insect  that  produces  the  small  galls 
on  oaks,  (figure  i);  it  is  technically 
known  as  Cytiips  quercusfoHus^  and  is 
commonly  called 
the  o  a  k  -g  all 
fly.  A  much 
smaller  insect 
produces  the 
Fig.  9.  larger     excres- 

cences known  as  oak  apples  proper, 
(figure  2);  the  larva  of  this  creature  has 
been  shown  in  figure  4,  and  here,  in 
figure  10  IS  sketched  the  adult  insect, 
Cynip  confluens,    or  the  oak-apple  gall 

fly. 

The  rose  galls  are  produced  by  the  in- 
teresting little  insect  sketched  in  figure 


Fig.  10. 


1 1, natural  size  and  enlarged. This  \sCynips 
dichloceruSy  the  specific  name  having 
reference  to  the  curiously  colored 
antennae,  which  are  red  at  the  lower 
part,  and  black  beyond, 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  gall-flies 
undergo  their  fiiU  series  of  transforma- 
tion within  the  galls;  but  some  instances 
are  known  wherein  the  larvae  leave  the 
galls  and  complete  the  cycle  of  their  life 
changes  in  the  ground. 

To  procure  subjects  for  examination,  it 
is  well  to  select  a  gall- 
laden  bush;  open  several  of< 
the  excrescences  and  secure 
the  larvae,  and  tie  pieces  of 
muslin  about  other  galls,  so  that  the 
insects  as  they  issue  from  their  curious 
habitations  will  be  caged. 

Occasionally  the  galls  are  found  to  be 
tenanted  by  insects  of  a  different  kind, 
such  indeed  as  do 
nothing  toward 
producing  the  ab- 
normal  growths. 
These  litde  crea- 
tures simply  take 
possession  of  the 
galls,  and  share  the  accommodations 
with  the  rightful  owners  of  these  strange 
houses.  Such  intruders  were  once 
known  as  inquilines;  but  the  name 
"guest  gall  flies"  is  now  more  popular, 
and  certainly  very  expressive. 

/.  E,  Talmage, 
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Idle  folks  have  no  desire, 
No  noble  thought  or  aim; 
No  ambition,  nor  aspire 
To  greater  love  or  fiame. 

Idle  men  most  always  are 
Behind  a  vail  or  screen; 
Often  seen  in  places  where 
They'd  rather  not  be  seen. 

Idle  hands  which  nothing  do, 
Will  misery  bring  through  life; 
Making  friends  quite  wretched  too. 
And  causing  woe  and  strife. 

Idle  boys  and  girls  will  find 
In  this  a  solemn  truth: 
Idleness  of  every  kind 
Will  follow  idle  youth. 


Idle  words  are  always  vain, 
Like  Shadows  on  the  lea; 
Echo  only  comes  again 
As  waves  roll  back  to  sea. 

Idle  brains  doth  Satan  use 
To  foster  crime  and  sin. 
Covered  with  a  paltry  ruse 
To  hide  the  shame  within. 

Idle  thoughts  to  evil  tend 
And  righteous  thoughts  dispel, 
Preparing  victims  to  descend 
The  pathway  down  to  hell. 

Idleness  the  world  all  o'er 
I^  gaining  ground  quite  fast; 
The  high  the  low — rich  and  poor 
Seem  smitten  with  its  blast. 

Oliver  Belnap. 
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I  WISH  to  preface  my  remarks  upon 
the  subject  of  evolution,  by  stating  that 
evolution  is  a  science  which  aims  to  prove 
that  all  the  creations  of  God  are  based 
upon  the  unfolding  and  developing  of 
physical  laws  and  conditions  exclusively; 
that  nothing  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  miraculous  power,  or  to  the  direct 
operations  of  a  divine  being;  that  great 
results  are  attained  only  by  a  continuous 
progressive  change  in  the  laws  of  nature 
in  the  animal  kingdom;  and  that  these 
changes  are  attributed  namely  to  natural 
selection  and  the  use  or  disuse  of  the 
functions  of  organic  forms.  Like  all 
other  sciences  discovered  by  the  wisdom 
and  genius  of  man,  evolution  contains 
many  fallacies  and  errors,  as  well  as 
many  germs  of  truth.  It  will,  therefore, 
be  my  purpose  to  show  that  beyond  these 
physical  laws,  with  their  variations — be- 
yond the  great  results  these  laws  de- 
velop— there  is  a  master  mind,  a  directing 
agency,  a  superior  power,  an  embodi- 
ment of  creative  intelligence,  a  celestial 
immortal  being— existing  in  advance  of 
physical  existence  and  laws — a  being 
whom  we  call  God. 

To  admit  evolution  in  its  entirety  as 
taught  by  scientists  of  our  day,  we  in- 
troduce infidelity,  which  by  fallacious 
aijd  subtle  reasoning  destroys  all  confi- 
dence and  belief  in  spiritual  organized 
matter.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
it  is  our  duty  as  intelligent  beings  to 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  all 
truths  which  exbt  in  heaven  and  on 
earth;  to  grasp  all  knowledge  which  per- 
tains to  the  creation  of  God.  Man  can 
attain  to  this  knowledge  through  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  intellectual  faculties. 

In  the  exercise  of  our  reason  on  the 
subject  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  and  the 
origin  of  matt,  we  find  there  are  many 
barriers  in  the  way;  some  of  which  can 
be  attributed  to  physical  weakness  and 
debility  and  some  to  other  and  perhaps 
more  potent  causes,  such  as  errors  en- 
tailed by  traditions  and  the  speculative 

•A  lecture  delivered  by  Elder  Joseph  Stanford 
before  the  Y.  M.  M.  I.  A.  of  the  Third  Ward, 
Ogden  City. 


reasoning  and  theories  of  men,  en- 
shrouding the  same  in  mystery.  To 
penetrate  the  gloom  we  are  dependent 
upon  aid  rendered  by  a  higher,  a  more 
perfectly  developed  mtellectual  organi- 
zation, to  assist  us  in  our  researches  to 
arrive  at  facts.  Man  of  his  own  wisdom 
cannot  find  out  God.  As  in  our  growth 
firom  infancy  to  manhood,  we  depend 
upon  the  experienced  guiding  minds  of 
parents,  guardians  and  teachers,  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  thought  and  intel- 
lectual culture,  so  diat  we  can  compre- 
hend that  which  will  be  for  our  profit  and 
benefit,  as  well  as  that  which  is  of  the 
opposite  nature,  so  in  like  manner  we 
depend  upon  inspirational  influence  to 
guide  u^  in  arriving  at  correct  conclu- 
sions in  which  questions  and  subjects 
pertaining  to  immortality  are  involved. 

We  think  we  are  prepared  to  admit, 
what  appears  to  be  a  self-evident  fact, 
that  human  beings  have,  what  we  will 
here  term  for  convenience  sake,  a  double 
nature, — the  spiritual  and  the  physical. 
These  conclusions  are  reached  practically 
by  a  study  of  the  scriptures,  which  inform 
us  that  God  created  all,  first  spiritual, 
second  temporal;  also  that  He  is  the 
father  of  our  spirits.  The  spiritual  is 
designated  the  immortal  part;  and  it  must 
be  admitted  that  if  there  is  any  perpetual 
existence,  any  immortality  about  either, 
it  belongs  to  the  spiritual  part,  tor  when 
death,  from  any  cause,  brings  a  separa- 
tion of  the  spirit  from  the  temporal,  or 
physical  part,  the  latter  decays  and 
passes  back  to  earth,  no  matter  how  well 
formed  and  developed  it  may  have  been. 
The  brain  may  have  been  large  and  all 
the  faculties  and  senses  well  developed 
and  though  intellectual  genius  may 
have  shown  with  a  great  brilliancy 
and  power,  the  whole  becomes  inani- 
mate by  death;  all  is  as  silent  and  still  as 
blocks  of  wood  or  stone.  What  shall 
we  say  then  of  the  absent  part,  the  part 
which  manifested  all  the  essences  of  life 
and  intellectual  power?  Shall  we  call  it 
a  "conscious  existence?"  a  "property  of 
physical  organism?"  a  theory  set  up  by 
certain  naturalists,  evolutionists  and  pro- 
fessors of  mental  philosophy?    Heaven 
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forbid!  As  well  might  we  say  that  steam, 
which  is  the  rtiotive  power  of  a  locomo- 
tive, is  the  property  of  iron  and  steel. 
True  the  machinery  of  the  locomotive 
has  to  be  constructed  and  arranged 
according  to  certain  given  principles  or 
laws  pertaining  to  the  harmony  of  motion 
to  allow  of  the  steam  to  deliver  its  force 
with  effect;  at  the  same  time  the  steam 
in  this  respect  is  a  self-existing  independ- 
ent agency  possessing  the  properties  of 
other  substances. 

We  think  by  this  simple  illustration,  or 
comparison,  that  we  have,  in  a  brief 
manner,  demonstrated  the  separate  exis- 
tence of  the  spiritual  and  physical  part, 
or  body. 

We  believe  that  man  is  a  progressive 
being,  and  so  far  we  admit  the  theory  of 
evolution.  But  the  evolution,  believed  in 
and  taught  by  men  who  claim  to  lead  in 
progressive  thought  in  this  science,  we 
cannot  accept;  it  is  too  objectionable  to 
every  better  sense  and  feeling  of  refined 
nature.  We  can  concede  that  the  long 
entertained  sectarian  doctrine,  that  God's 
word  alone  created  the  world,  brought 
stars  into  being  and  gave  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  their 
existence,  has  given  way  to  a  more  en- 
lightened, consistent  and  natural  view  of 
the  subject  And  if  we  admit  that  evo- 
lution applied  as  the  principle  by  which 
the  world  was  created  by  a  gradual  un- 
folding of  principles  and  laws  operating 
upon  the  elements  through  successive 
ages — ^if  we  admit  that  these  laws  and 
forces  brought  about  the  creation  of  this 
planet — we  cannot  endorse  the  applica- 
tion to  a  still  continuous  evolutionary 
change  which  it  is  understood  by  HuxUy, 
Spencer,  Allen  and  other  writers  to  be 
undergoing;  that  by  its  own  inherent 
powers  of  gravitation  it  still  enlarges  by 
attracting  the  atoms  of  matter  which  fill 
the  illimitable  depths  of  space  surround- 
ing it. 

Spencer  states  that  where  "the  old 
school  saw  cataclysms  and  miracles  the 
new  school  sees  slow  development;"  in 
other  words  he  might  have  said  we  have 
exchanged  scriptural  writings  and  au* 
thority — ^the  ethics  of  Moses  and  Jesus — 
for  evolution  as  taught  by  Darwin  and 


other  naturalists  and  geologists  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Whether  the  earth  took  six  thousand 
years  or  more  or  less  in  its  formation  is 
not  material  to  the  purpose  of  this  lecture. 
We  believe,  however,  that  when  God 
came  upon  this  planet,  immediately  prior 
to  His  giving  it  as  a  heritage  to  man, 
that  the  laws  pertaining  to  its  creation 
had  received  their  full  development;  in 
fact  the  Lord  was  well  pleased  with  it  as 
the  result  of  His  great  creative  power, 
and  he  pronounced  it  finished  on  the 
sixth  and  rested  on  the  seventh  day. 

It  was  through  man's  disobedience  in 
keeping  certain  laws  governing  his  course 
on  the  earth,  given  to  him  by  his  Crea- 
tor, that  the  earth  underwent  great  and 
important  deteriorating  changes.  Ac- 
cording to  Bible  history,  in  the  days  of 
Noah  a  fiood  of  rain  swept  over  the 
earth's  entire  surface  covering  it  many 
feet  deep;  the  foundations  thereof  were 
broken  up,  and  it  was  covered  with 
water  for  many  days,  or  until  the  ark  with 
its  living  freight  landed  upon  Mount 
Ararat.  In  the  days  of  Peleg  the  earth 
was  divided.  At  other  periods  seas  and 
rivers  overflowed  their  bounds.  Earth- 
quakes produced  the  sudden  sinking 
away  of  towns  and  cities,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  mountain  regions,  producing  deep 
ravines  and  cafion  gorges.  Volcanoes 
burst  forth  and  with  their  molten  fire 
covered  up  the  habitations  of  men  and 
their  magnificent  surroundings.  These 
commotions  in  nature,  marring  the 
whole  face  of  this  once  beautiful  plane- 
tary creation,  was  «t?/ the  work  of  "grad- 
ual slow  development;"  and  this  denial 
is  more  than  confirmed.  When  we  refer 
to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  Son  of 
God,  let  what  immediately  followed  His 
crucifixion  and  resurrection,  as  predicted 
by  prophetic  power  and  as  recorded  not 
only  in  the  sacred  writings  of  Scripture,  but 
also  penned  by  the  great  Jewish  historian 
Josephus,  stand  as  facts  to  deny  the 
modem  theory  (of  evolution)  as  applied 
to  the  causes  of  the  changed,  deformed, 
convulsed  appearance  of  this  once  fair 
world.  To  refer  to  these  periods,  and  the 
manner  in  which  these  great  events  and 
changes  occurred  in  all  their  details,  is 
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not  necessary  at  the  present  time.  What 
we  have  already  stated  serves  the  pur- 
pose in  denying  the  "slow  gradual  de- 
velopment" and  goes  to  establish  the 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  divine 
power,  an  overruling  agency,  superior  in 
its  effects  and  operations  to  physical  laws, 
regulating  independendy  the  creations  of 
God.    We  will  now  return  to  man. 

If  we  admit  in  part  evolution  (applied) 
as  the  principle  upon  which  the  world 
was  created — ^a  gradually  unfolding  of 
principles  and  laws  operating  upon  the 
elements  through  successive  ages — ^this 
cannot  be  admitted  as  an  argument  that 
man  has  descended  from  the  lower  ani- 
mals, that  he  has  come  up  through  cer- 
tain changes,  from  the  lowestorder  of  ani- 
mated physical  exbtence,  to  his  present 
manly  form.  To  imagine  that  we  once 
belonged  to  the  lowest  order  of  animal 
creation  is  an  absurd  idea,  and  one  which 
will  not  bear  the  test  of  reason.  The  ar- 
gument used,  in  great  part,  to  establish 
this  theory  is  that  the  use  or  disuse  of  the 
functions  of  any  portion  of  the  organism 
of  animals,  either  man  or  beast,  results 
in  a  change  of  structural  form,  and  al- 
though these  variations  may  be  ever  so 
slight  in  one  generation,  they  are  continued 
perpetually  through  the  reproductive  laws 
of  nature  so  that  through  a  succession  of 
ages  aix  entire  change  in  form  is  the  na- 
tural result.  Natural  history  is  quoted 
wherein  instances  are  given  of  the 
"diminution  of  the  jaws  of  dogs  by  their 
having  been  petted  and  pampered  and 
fed  on  soft  food,  so  that  the  apparatus  for 
tearing  and  masticating  has  decreased  in 
size  through  the  disuse  of  these  func- 
tions." That  "in  domestic  rabbits  the 
want  of  exercise  .has  modified  the  pro- 
portional length  of  the  limbs  in  compari- 
son with  the  body;"  also  "that  our 
domestic  ducks,  geese  and  other  fowls 
have  almost  lost  their  power  of  flight; 
through  disuse  the  length  and  scope  of  the 
wing  is  being  gradually  reduced."  In  all 
classes  of  animals  and  fowls,  statements 
purporting  to  be  facts,  are  related  show- 
ing the  effects  of  use  and  disuse  in  chang- 
ing the  length  of  legs,  the  form  of  the 
jaw,  the  character  of  the  ear,  the  facial 
expression,    the    length    of    intestines, 


and  in  various  other  ways  modifications 
and  changes  in  the  structural  forms,  ii? 
nature.  Darwin  in  his  "  Descent 
of  Man,"  says:  "I  attribute  all  changes^ 
of  corporal  structure  and  mental 
power  to  the  inherited  effects  of  use 
and  disuse  with  respect  both  to  the  body 
and  the  mind."  Again:  "I  think  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  use  in  our  domestic 
animals  has  strengthened  and  enlarged 
certain  parts  and  disuse  diminished 
them;  and  that  such  modifications  are  in- 
herited." Spencer  says:  "It  is  proved 
that  change  in  the  balance  of  functions 
registers  its  effects  on  the  reproductive 
elements  which  are  transmitted  in  their 
most  minute  details,  both  as  regards 
civilized  man  and  other  animals."  Again 
he  says:  "What  shall  we  say  then  of 
general  implication?  Are  we  to  stop 
short  with  the  admission  that  inheritance 
of  functionally  produced  modifications 
takes  place  universally?"  The  same  au- 
thor further  says:  "If  we  admit  the  in- 
heritance of  functionally  produced 
changes,  we  are  justified  in  concluding 
that  this  inheritance  of  functionally  pro- 
duced changes  has  been,  not  simply  a 
co-operating  factor  in  organic  evolution, 
but  has  been  a  co-operating  factor  without 
which  organic  evolution  in  its  higher 
forms,  at  any  rate,  could  never  have 
taken  place." 

To  follow  these  authors  through  all 
their  mystic  meanderings  expressing  their 
views  on  evolutionary  changes  in  the 
difftfrent  creations  of  organic  life,  al- 
though very  interesting  and  in  many 
respects  instructive,  showing  a  great 
depth  of  thought  and  minute  research  on 
a  science  which  it  is  stated  that  "there 
existed  thirty  years  ago  no  tenable  theory 
about  the  genesis  of  living  things,"  we 
do  not  deem  necessary. 

We  have  quoted  sufficient  to  get  a  clear 
and  definite  understanding  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  relative  to  the  principal  of 
evolution,its  bearing  and  application  to  the 
world,  to  man,  and  the  other  creations  of 
organic  life. 

We  will  now  present  for  consideration 
some  of  the  leading  and  most  prominent 
features  of  Darwin's  philosophy  in  his 
"Descent  of  Man." 
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The  predigree  of  man  according  to  Dar- 
win*s  theory  is  traced  as  follows :  **First, 
A  marine  animal  of  the  maggot  form. 
Second,  A  group  of  lowly  organized  fishes. 
Third,  Ganoid  and  other  fishes.  Fourth, 
The  Amphibians.  Fifth,  The  andent 
Marsupials.  Sixth,  The  Quadrumana  and 
all  the  higher  mammals.  Seventh,  The 
Lemuroidea.  Eighth,  Simiadae.  Ninth, 
Old  world  monkey,  and  New  •  world 
monkey.    Tenth,  Man." 

These  ten  classes,  or  groups,  of  ani- 
mals are  supposed  to  be  connected  to- 
gether by  intermediate  deversified  forms 
which  go  through  certain  transitions.  At 
this  point,  to  ascertain  more  clearly  and 
logically  the  meaning  or  understanding 
to  be  conveyed  by  Darwin  in  his  theory 
on  "The  Descent  of  Man,"  we  have 
thought  it  advisable  to  quote  Mr.  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  and  give  briefly  his 
criticism  on  this  predigree,  as  we  believe 
that  this  gendeman  has  reviewed  this 
subject  in  all  fairness,  without  prejudice, 
with  the  sole  view  to  benefit  the  reading 
public.  He  says:  "First,  The  group  of 
marine  animals — ^that  is  to  say,  an  aquatic 
animal  in  the  form  of  a  grub,  caterpillar, 
or  worm,  which  is  the  first  condition  of 
an  insect  from  the  egg.  We  are  told  that 
these  animals  were  provided  with  gills 
for  respiration  in  the  water,  but  with  the 
most  important  organs  of  the  body  such 
as  the  brain  and  heart,  imperfectly  or  not 
at  all  developed.  It  is  manifest  that  this 
creature  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  constructed 
no  doubt  by  the  aid  of  analogy,  but  exist- 
ing only  in  the  eye  of  scientific  imagina- 
tion." 

"Second,  The  group  of  lowly  organized 
fishes.  These  are  said  to  have  probably 
been  derived  fi-om  the  above  aquatic 
worm,  and  they  are  described  to  have 
been  as  lowly  organized  as  the  lancelet 
which  is  a  known  fish  of  negative  charac- 
ter, without  brain,  vertebral  column,  or 
heart  *  «  ♦  and  consisting  of  a 
simple  tough  leathery  sack  with  two  small 
projecting  orifices,  ♦  ♦  *  and  somewhat 
resemble  tadpoles,  and  have  the  power  of 
swimming  freely  about" 

"Third,  The  Ganoids.  It  is  said  these 
fishes  descending  from  the  others  were 
covered   with   peculiar   enameled  bony 


scales,  and  possessed  a  swim  bladder, 
which  was  converted  into  an  organ  used 
exclusively  for  respiration." 

"Fourth,  the  Amphibians.  Here  we 
come  to  what  is  now  a  very  numerous 
group,  of  which  it  is  said  the  first  speci- 
mens received,  among  other  modifica- 
tions the  transformation  of  the  swim 
bladder  of  their  fish  progenitors,  into  an 
air  breathing  lung.  But  whether  the  ad- 
vance from  an  animal  living  in  the  water 
and  incapable  of  existing  out  of  that 
element,  to  an  animal  capable  of  living^ 
on  the  land  as  well  as  in  the  water,  was 
small  or  large,  we  look  in  vain  at  pre- 
sent for  the  facts  that  constitute  that  ad- 
vance." 

"Fifth,  The  ancient  Marsupials.  These 
were  an  order  of  mammals  such  as  the 
exisiting  kangaroos,  opossums,  etc,  of 
which  the  young,  bom  in  a  very  incomplete 
state  of  development,  are  carried  by  the 
mother  in  a  ventral  pouch.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  predecessors 
of  the  Placental  mammals  in  which  the 
embryo,  after  it  has  attained  a  certain 
stage,  is  united  to  the  mother  by  avascu- 
lar connection  called  the  placenta,  which 
enables  the  young  to  be  bom  in  a  more 
complete  state." 

"Sixth,  the  Quadmmana  and  all  the 
Placental  mammals.  These  are  supposed 
to  stand  between  Implacental  mammals 
and  the  Lemurids.  The  latter  were  a 
group  of  four  handed  animab  distinct 
fi-om  the  monkeys  and,  "resembling  the 
insectivorous  quadrupeds. '  * 

"Seventh,  the  Lemuroidea.  This  branch 
of  the  Placental  mammals  is  now  only 
actually  represented  by  a  few  varieties." 

"Eighth,  Simiadae.  This  is  the  gen- 
eral term  given  by  naturalists  to  the 
whole  group  of  monkeys,  and  between 
these  last  two  divisions  the  interval  is  not 
very  wide." 

"Ninth,  the  Catarrhine  or  old  world 
monkeys.  These  are  the  great  stem  or 
branch  of  the  Simiadae,  which  became  the 
progenitors  of  man.  His  immediate 
progenitors  were  probably  a  group  ot 
monkeys  called  by  naturalists  Anthropo- 
morphous Apes,  being  a  group  without 
tails,  and  in  other  respects  resembling 
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'Tenth,  man.  We  have  now  arrived 
at  the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  universe, 
and  have  traced  his  pedigree  from  a 
lower  form  of  animal  in  the  shape  of  an 
aquatic  worm  through  successive  higher 
form,  each  developed  out  of  its  predeces- 
sor by  the  operation  of  fixed  laws  and 
without  the  intervention  of  any  act  of 
creation  anywhere  in  the  series." 

How  Darwin  in  this  his  evolutionary 
descent  of  man  can  find  among  his  earn- 
est supporters,  men  of  thought  and  intel- 
lectual culture  is  a  matter  of  mystery  to 
us.  To  say  that  his  arguments  are  weak 
and  full  of  assumption  would  be  treating 
the  question  in  a  mild  form  when  we 
consider  the  indignity  placed  upon  the 
human  race. 

But  viewing  this  subject  from  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view  and  giving  him  all  the 
benefit  of  all  the  inferences  and  proba- 
bilities used  in  his  arguments,  the  whole 
theory  is  lacking  in  that  array  of  proo& 
necessary,  to  our  mind,  to  give  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  in  the  descent  of  man 
any  credence.  Prominent  among  our 
objections  to  the  ideas  advanced  we  will 
refer  to  the  ''fifth**  change— to  the  Mar- 
supials. Here  is  the  transformation  of 
the  reproduction  power  of  a  mongrel 
specie  hatched  from  the  t%%^  converted 
into  an  animal,  and  in  a  very  incomplete 
state  of  formation,  carried  by  the  mother 
in  a  ventral  pouch,  kangaroo  fashion, and 
nourished  and  fed  by  milk  from  its 
mother's  breast.  How  this  transition  or 
change  is  effected  or  brought  about  is 
not  explained,  only  in  this  wise,  which  is 
purely  of  the  hypothetical  order:  "That 
there  was  a  struggle  among  the  individ- 
uals of  one  specie  for  food,  aided  by  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  females 
by  the  growth  and  development  of  or- 
gans useful  to  the  animals  in  the  two  bat- 
tles, and  by  the  transmission  of  these 
enlarged  powers  and  improved  weapons 
to  ofi&pring  and  possibly  by  the  crossing 
of  different  varieties  of  the  new  animals 
thus  produced."  What  consistency  or 
reason  their  is  in  this  kind  of  logic  we 
will  leave  our  hearers  to  judge.  In  the 
sudden  change  at  this  stage  in  the  struc- 
tural form  it  is  evident  there  must  be  a 
missing  link.    Again,  the  principle  of  the 


organic  construction  and  manner  of  per- 
petuating the  species  in  the  two  cases,  the 
one  from  the  t,%%  after  a  process  of  super- 
ficial heat,  the  other  to  be  formed  and 
nourished  in  the  body,  are  at  such  vari- 
ance with  each  other,  so  erroneously  dis- 
similar that  no  system  of  analogous  rea- 
soning will  reconcile  such  conflicting 
conditions  and  make  them  acceptable  to 
the  mind.  And  so  strikingly  different  is 
its  immediate  predecessor  of  the  Amphi- 
bians or  fish  order  as  to  bear  no  resem- 
blance to  its  own  progeny.  The  "ninth" 
change  to  the  ape — a  monkey  without  a 
tail.  This  animal  being  minus  his  caudal 
appendage  seems  to  be  fitted  by  nature, 
according  to  Darwin,  to  emerge  into 
man.  We  would  have  been  pleased  had 
this  gentleman  explained  how  this  ani- 
mal became  dispossessed  of  this  portion 
of  his  anatomy. 

The  use  or  disuse  theory  as  applied  by 
Darwin  to  birds  and  animals  causing  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  size  and  form  in  organ- 
ic structure,  certainly  could  not  be  applied 
to  the  ape  or  monkey  for  we  could  as 
readily  admit  of  the  loss  of  the  head  of 
this  animal,  in  fact  every  other  part  of  the 
body  through  the  lack  of  functional  exer- 
cise, as  to  believe  he  lost  his  tail  from 
any  such  cause  as  indisposition  to  "wag 
it"  for  an  illimitable  period  of  time. 
Professor  Huxley  in  treating  upon  the  dif- 
ferences and  resemblances  in  the  structure 
and  development  of  the  brain  in  man  and 
apes  says:  "The  cerebral  hemispheres 
in  man  and  the  higher  apes  are  disposed 
after  the  very  same  pattern,  and  there  is 
a  fundamental  agreement  between  the 
brain  in  man  and  the  orang  and  ape." 

But  although  there  may  be  resemblan- 
ces throughout  the  different  parts  of  this 
org^n,  these  resemblances  do  not  show 
that  these  two  animals  decended  from 
the  same  stock;  in  fact  both  Huxley  anc) 
Darwin  admit  there  is  a  "missing  link 
between  the  Catarrhine  and  Platyrhine 
monkeys,  those  with  and  those  without 
tails,"  and  they  cannot  tmce  or  find  the 
progenitor  of  that  branch  without  tails, 
hence  here  is  an  important  break  in  the 
chain  which  is  supposed  to  connect  man 
with  the  monkey  species. 

Darwin  himself  virtually  admits  that 
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there  is  no  means  of  connecting  these 
two  species  of  animals  together  only  by 
an  imaginary  progenitor,  wherein  he 
says:  "The  early  progenitor  of  the  whole 
Simian  stock,  including  man,  is  an  undis- 
covered animal  which  may  not  have  been 
indentical  with,  or  may  not  even  have 
resembled,  any  existing  ape  or  monkey.** 
Now  if  we  admit  the  resemblance  claimed 
between  the  brain  of  man  and  the  ape  or 
monkey  this  cannot  in  any  way  go  to 
establish  the  theory  of  the  **evolutionary 
changes  in  animal  out  of  animal"  as 
advocated  by  Darwin;  for  as  long  as  the 
monkey  specie  has  been  known  to  man 
it  has  evolved  no  other  form,  undergone 
no  change.  Again,  there  are  equally 
strong  resemblances  of  body  and  in  the 
offices  of  diflferent  organs  to  be  found 
between  the  horse  and  other  animals 
with  man,  but  by  no  evolution  theory 
has  it  been  suggested  that  man  descended 
from  the  horse  or  any  other  similar 
animal. 

Again,  if  the  brain  in  each  is  the  same 
and  the  brain  independently  of  itself 
possesses  the  properties  of  mind,  thought, 
intellect— how  is  it  the  contrast  is  so 
great  in  this  respect?  It  would  be  an 
insult,  degradation  to  man,  to  offer  to 
make  the  comparison.  The  similarity 
said  to  exist  between  the  brain  of  man 
and  of  monkey  we  think,  to  say  the  least, 
is  very  questionable. 

During  the  six  thousand  years  that 
man  has  dwelt  upon  the  earth  what 
change  has  there  taken  place  in  his 
physical  form  ?  To  this  question  there  is 
but  one  answer — ^none.  The  slight  varia- 
tions, through  the  use  or  disuse  of  cer- 
tain functions  aflecting  in  a  minute  de- 
gree organic  form,  has  made  no  material 
change.  The  different  races  and  species 
in  the  animal  kingdom  especially  cannot 
have  passed  through  those  changed  con- 
ditions developing  the  new  structural  de- 
signs ascribed  to  them  by  the  Darwinian 
theory.  The  conditions  of  the  human 
race  upon  the  earth  contending  with  new 
circumstances,  changes  in  climate,  in 
habits,  all  have  been  so  varied  and 
fluctuating,  that  different  tribes  and 
races  have  vacillated  between  the  two 
extremes,  at  different  periods,  of  barbaric 


habits  and  customs,  to  the  most  refined 
and  elevated  pursuits  of  intellectual  life 
in  the  use  of  some  and  a  comparative 
disuse  of  others  of  their  ph>'sical  and 
mental  powers.  So  if  they  have  lost  at 
one  time  they  have  gained  at  another.  If 
they  have  retrograded  at  one  stage  they 
have  retraced  their  steps  and  recovered 
at  another,  thus  keeping  an  evenly 
balanced  form.  Man  has  through  al 
time  and  through  the  ever  varying 
changed  conditions  of  physical  duration 
retained  his  original  identity.  He  was 
formed  first  spiritually,  second,  physi- 
cally or  temporally.  The  bodily  or 
physical  organism  was  formed  after  the 
exact  pattern  of  the  spiritual  form,  and 
one  could  not  change  without  the  other. 
The  spirit  fills  the  body.  If  bodily  de- 
fects exist  through  physical  laws  being 
violated  from  any  cause  whatever,  the 
spirit  yields  submissively  anticipating  the 
time  when  such  defeats  will  be  remedied 
though  it  may  have  to  pass  through  death 
into  the  resurrection  before  such  anticipa- 
tions are  realized.  The  spirit — the  in- 
tellectual part,  manifests  itself  through 
the  physical  organs,  senses  and  functions. 
It  is  subject  to  no  transformation.  It  is 
the  express  image  and  likeness  of  the 
outward  physical  form.  It  was  so  in  the 
beginning  and  will  so  endure  through  all 
time  to  come.  Increased  intelligence, 
influence,  power,  immortality,  celestial 
glory,  will  intensify  and  add  to  the 
brilliancy  and  glory  of  both  spirit  and 
body  without  changing  its  ^orm  or 
features. 

The  past  fifty  years  have  seen  a  greater 
development  in  the  unfolding  of  the 
power  of  the  mind,  in  the  manifold  ex- 
alted truths  discovered  in  science,  in  art 
and  in  all  the  professions  than  has  been 
witnessed  in  any  previous  fifty  decades  of 
time. 

It  cannot  be  admitted  then  as  good  ar- 
gument that  because  there  is  some  affini- 
ty between  the  nature  of  man  and  the 
rest  of  the  animal  creation,  that  man  has 
derived  his  origin  from  any  of  the  lower 
types  of  animals.  If  the  horse,  the  cow, 
the  dog,  did  not  show,  or  in  other  words, 
did  not  possess  in  part  or  in  a  limited  de  - 
gree,  many  of  the  attributes  of  man,  how 
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could  they  be  made  to  serve  his  purpose 
and  be  directed  to  the  use  and  blessing 
ot  the  human  race?  At  the  same  time 
the  fact  exists  that  they  are  lacking  in  the 
moral  and  intellectual  endowments  and 
faculties  so  distinguishingly  characteristic 
of  man.  In  this  respect,  in  intellectual 
power,  there  is  no  comparison  or  like- 
ness any  more  than  there  is  in  the  physi- 
cal form  or  shape.  It  is,  therefore,  unna- 
tural to  believe  that  in  evolution,  so  in- 
terpreted, we  find  the  sequel  to  the  origin 
of  the  organic  structural  being  of  man. 
It  is  also  according  to  the  immutable 
laws  of  all  nature,  that  every  grade  of 
animated  existence  retains  its  own  form 


and  identity.  So  marked  is  this  strong 
affinity  and  sympathy  in  each  to  its  own 
kind  that  it  is  averse  to  mixing  with 
species  and  classes  not  its  own;  it  has  no 
desire  instinctively  or  otherwise  in  this 
direction.  In  exceptional  cases  when, 
through  forced  circumstances  created  by 
the  direction  of  man,  some  classes  have 
been  compelled  to  intermix,  the  result 
has  been  to  deteriorate  instead  of  to  im- 
prove, so  marked  has  been  the  remon- 
strances in  nature  againts  any  violation 
of  the  laws  pertaining  to  the  procreative 
powers  of  the  different  species  of  the 
animal  creation. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 


THE  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM. 


My  autograph  album  ?    Yes,  indeed. 

You  may  read,  if  you  wish,  my  dear. 
There  are  words  of  wisdom  'twere  good  to  heed. 

There  are  words  of  love  and  cheer; 
Friendship  depicted  in  glitterinf^  show, 
Friendship  and  wisdom  and  love  you  know. 
If  ever  you  doubt  of  the  truth  of  life, 
Just  read  your  album — 'twill  end  your  strife. 

Here  one  avows  his  eternal  truth 

And  love  that  would  never  die: 
Ha !  ha !  forever  to  that  fond  youth 

Meant  a  day  'neath  a  summer  sky ! 
Another  as  deeply  in  love  as  he 
Was  true — as  the  hearts  of  most  men  can  be  I 
Bui  there!    You  are  young  and  your  heart  is 

warm, 
I  must  not  be  bitter,  'twill  do  you  harm. 

These  are  friendly  words  of  a  sweet  young  heart 

That  loved  me  well,  I  know; 
We  sighed  farewell,  and  in  hope  did  part. 

In  the  dear  lost  long  ago. 
Never  again  did  I  see  her  face, 
But  they  say  that  her  heart  hath  grown  in  grace 
Amid  tears  and  trials.    Ah,  me !  Ah,  me ! 
Well,  turn  the  leaf,  dear,  and  let  us  see. 

Oh,  that  was  a  lady  with  large  brown  eyes. 

Adored  as  a  goddess  grand ! 
I  believed  that  beneath  the  bright  blue  skies, 

There  was  none  so  good  in  the  land ! 
*Twas  the  world's  sad  tale — pride,  deceit,  and 

woe. 
But  'tis  buried  now  in  the  long  ago; 
And  ray  heart  hath  found,  for  its  loss  of  trust, 
A  recompense  still  in  remaining  just. 


That  was  a  maiden  of  sweet  blue  eyes, 

And  ringlets  of  silken  gold; 
Deep  down  in  my  heart  her  form  still  lies 

In  love  that  grows  never  old. 
I  shall  see  her  again  and  clasp  her  hand 
And  tell  of  my  truth  in  a  better  land. 
Her  life  hath  been  full  of  woes  and  tears. 
And  mine — let  it  pass  with  the  vanished  years ! 

This  one  but  looked  upon  life's  dark  sea. 
And  ventured  her  bark  on  its  wave: 

An  upward  look  and  her  soul  was  free. 
And  her  woes  were  stilled  in  the  grave. 

This  was  a  heart  that  was  wanting  when  weighed. 

These  in  the  silence  of  death  have  been  laid; 

Some  have  grown  wicked  and  some  have  grown 
gray, 

And  alUrom  my  clasping  have  long  passed  away. 

Close  it,  my  darling,  its  pages  seem 

But  the  ghosts  of  a  long  dead  past; 
And  I  walk  again  in  a  phantom  dream, 

Too  strange  and  too  weird  to  last. 
They  werfe  dear,  are  dear,  as  I  live  again 
In  their  light — but  they  bring  a  weary  pain. 
*Tis  seldom  I  turn  these  pages  o'er, 
And  I  vow  I  never  will  read  them  more. 

You  cannot  know  what  a  vista  grows 

Deep,  deep  in  my  heart  to-day: 
The  summer  sunshine,  the  winter  snows, 

That  have  passed,  with  my  friends,  away. 
In  the  sea  ot  life  we  but  touch  their  hands 
Then  smilingly  pass  to  the  unknown  lands; 
The  world  may  part  us  with  sordid  strife. 
Death,  distance,  or  coldness — for  this  is  life  I 

Ruby  Lament, 
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Of  the  many  books  that  direct  the 
destinies  of  men  now  days,  works  of 
fiction  wield  a  great  influence.  Some 
one  has  said,  '*you  may  judge  a  man 
more  truly  by  tiie  books  and  papers 
which  he  reads,  than  by  the  company 
which  he  keeps,  for  his  associates  are  in 
a  manner,  imposed  upon  him;  but  his 
reading  is  the  result  of  choice,  and  the 
man  who  chooses  a  certain  class  of  books 
and  papers  unconsciously  become  more 
colored  in  their  views,  more  rooted  in 
their  opinions,  and  the  mind  becomes 
fettered  to  their  ideas." 

Now  if  things  were  as  they  ought  to 
be,  history  and  biography  would  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  man.  But  history  treats 
of  dry  facts,  and  biography  gives  the 
lives  of  great  men,  and  unfortunately  the 
majority  of  the  people  don't  care  much 
about  either.  They  seem  to  prefer  ordi- 
nary occurrences  and  ordinary  people 
and  the  historian  is  pushed  aside,  and 
the  novelist  takes  his  place.  If  proper 
fiction  is  selected  it  cannot  always  be  said 
that  people  prefer  the  false  to  the  true; 
for  though,  probably,  the  story  never  oc- 
curred, it  may  be  a  picture  of  real  life. 
Though  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son 
is  a  fable,  the  incident  of  the  boy  running 
away  from  home,  spending  his  money 
among  strangers,  and  coming  back  a 
beggar  to  be  forgiven  by  his  parents,  is 
too  true.  Homer's  Iliad  wrought  itself 
into  the  soul  of  Alexander,  and  became 
the  brain  and  sword  with  which  he  con- 
quered the  world. 

To  the  child  everything  is  wonderful 
and  strange.  Big  strangers  seem  giants; 
unseen  gifts  come  from  fairies  or  Santa 
Claus;  and  cats,  dogs  and  even  dolls  can 
talk  if  they  like.  Accordingly,  the  char- 
acter in  a  fairy  tale  must  be  very  wonder- 
ful. The  naughty  characters  are  great, 
big  giants,  like  Blunderbore  and  Cor- 
moran;  and  the  heroes  are  little  bits  of 
fellows  like  Hop-o*my-thumb,  and  Jack 
the  Giant  Killer.  The  good  people  are  all 
very,  very  good,  and  the  bad  people  are 
all  very,  very  bad.  But  the  child 
soon  becomes  a  boy  and  then  he 
must   have  a  book  like  Robinson  Cru- 


soe; where  a  boy  runs  away  from 
home,  gets  washed  on  a  coast  where 
none  but  cannibals  dwell;  runs  to 
a  cave;  finds  a  gun  and  lots  of  ammuni- 
tion; has  a  great  many  narrow  escapes, 
and  finally  gets  away.  The  boy  clutches 
his  book  in  one  hand,  a  chunk  of  bread 
and  butter  in  the  other,  devours  them 
both,  and  when  through,  pronounces  it  a 
great  book.  But  he  soon  discovers  that  he 
needs  a  looking-glass,  and  gazing  into  it, 
gets  his  first  idea  of  manly  beauty.  He 
is  very  particular  about  his  manner  of 
dress,  the  color  of  his  necktie,  the  part- 
ing  of  his  hair,  and  the  size  of  his  shoes. 
He  fondly  dreams  of  a  rose-tinted  future 
of  beauty  and  bliss;  and  agrees  admira- 
bly with  the  bard  who  says: 
"New  hopes  may  bloom,  and  days  may  come. 

Of  milder,  brighter  beam, 
But  there's  nothing  half  so  sweet  in  life. 

As  a  young  man's  first  love  dream." 

He  must  read  poetry,  and  the  elements 
of  his  book  must  be  a  beautiful  lady  and 
a  devotional  love,  who  rescues  her 
from  a  hated  wealthy  rival  and  delivers 
her  to  the  threshold  of  a  happy  marriage, 
which  ends  with  a  delightful  monotory  of 
unmitigated  bliss. 

But  if  the  man's  mind  be  of  a 
deeper  turn,  he  hunts  for  reading  that 
will  not  only  give  him  pleasure, 
but  will  enable  him  to  more  easily 
travel  the  rugged  journey  of  life. 
Such  works  have  three  objects  in  view : 
First,  they  give  recreation  to  the  mind; 
Second,  they  teach  history;  Third,  They 
picture  forth  human  character. 

If  we  read  the  proper  books,  our  minds 
will  **grasp  the  grand  ideas  of  spirits  far 
greater  than  our  own;  our  hearts  will  in- 
herit their  glowing  sentiments;  and  our 
souls  enlarge  into  greater,  nobler  beings." 

When  the  body  becomes  weak  through 
overwork,  a  change  is  recommended.  So 
with  the  mind;  when  it  becomes  burdened 
with  the  turmoils  of  life,  a  good  book 
rests  it  and  strengthens  it.  Its  charms 
carry  us  away  from  our  tormenting 
thoughts,  interest  us  with  new  scenes, 
gently  exercise  our  thinking  faculties, 
and  restore  our  health  and  happiness. 
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Dickens,  Burns,  Addison  and  Scott  write 
in  such  noble  flowing  strains  of  thought 
as  to  charm  the  attention  of  all  their 
readers. 

The  greatest  object  of  Action  is  to 
teach  human  character.  The  lower  ani- 
mals, the  plants,  and  the  workings  of 
nature  are  wonderful,  but  man  is  the 
most  wonderful  of  all.  Shakespeare  rea- 
lizes man's  nobility  when  he  says: — 
''What  a  piece  of  work  is  man !  How 
noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculty ! 
in  form  and  moving  how  express  and  ad- 
mirable !  in  action,  how  like  an  angel !  in 
apprehension,  how  like  a  god !  the  beauty 
of  the  world !  the  paragon  of  animals  !*' 
We  owe  it  a  duty  to  ourselves,  to  others 
and  to  our  God  to  know  something  about 
human  character,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  conduct  ourselves  properly  to- 
ward each  other.  We  must  learn  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  motives  that  cause  the 
actions  of  man;  in  short,  we  must  see  the 
inner  workings  of  his  nature,  as  well  as 
his  outward  movements.  Swift,  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  and  Shakespeare  are  fine 
delineators  of  the  human  heart;  but,  the 
Bible  surpasses  all.  That  book  which 
best  teaches  one  how  to  be  cheerfiil, 
amiable,  sympathetic,  good,  and  noble 
performs  the  highest  office;  and  no  book 
can  equal  the  bible  in  that  work. 

"The  Bible  is  adapted  to  every  possi- 
ble variety  of  taste,  temperament,  cul- 
ture and  condition.  It  has  strong  rea- 
soning for  the  intellectual;  it  takes  the 
calm  and  contemplative,  to  the  well  bal- 
anced James;  the  affectionate  to  the  lov- 
ing and  beloved  John;  the  pensive  to  the 
tender  lamentations  and  the  funeral 
strains  of  Jeremiah;  the  sanguine  to  the 
graphic  and  creative  Joel;  the  plain  and 
practical,  to  the  outspoken  Peter;  and 
the  lover  of  pastoral  and  quiet  delinea- 
tions, to  the  sweet  singer  of  Israel.  If 
you  will  take  the  wings  of  imagination, 
and  leap  from  earth  to  heaven  or  wander 
through  eternity,  then  open  the  Revela- 
tions and  fill  yourself  with  the  glory  of 
the  New  Jerusalem;  and  listen  to  the 
seven  thunders;  and  gaze  on  the  pearly 
gates  and  golden  streets  of  the  heavenly 
city." 
'The  Bible  is  simple,  yet  grand;  mys- 


terous,  yet  plain  and  though  from  God,  it 
b  nevertheless,  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  little  child.'*  'There  are  many 
silver  books,  and  a  few  golden  books,  but 
the  Bible  is  worth  more  than  all,— it  is  a 
book  of  banknotes.*'  F.  B. 


KEEPING  THE  BABY  HAPPY. 

Keeping  the  baby  in  good  health  does 
much  toward  keeping  him  happy,  though 
the  mental  and  moral  atmosphere  sur- 
rounding him  have  their  due  influence  in 
depressing  his  spirits  and  making  his  little 
heart  glad.  His  physical  well-being  will 
depend  largely  on  his  being  well  nour- 
ished. The  needs  of  babies  deprived  of 
the  mother's  milk  will  differ,  and  each 
case  must  be  studied  by  itself;  but  regu- 
larity in  feeding  is  most  important  in  all 
cases,  and  should  be  strictly  adhered  to, 
though  a  baby  should  never  be  awakened 
to  be  fed,  neither  should  he  be  fed  when 
he  is  angered  or  the  mother  feels  irri- 
tated. Food  at  such  a  time  would 
occasion  indigestion  and  consequent  ill- 
nature  and  the  meal  would  be  better  post- 
poned or  omitted. 

Medidnes  should  never  be  administered 
to  babies;  good  nursing  will  bring  them 
out  of  all  their  little  ailings  if  anything 
can.  Keeping  their  bodies  comfortable 
will  do  much  toward  keeping  them  good 
natured.  They  should  be  kept  warm, 
not  hot;  their  clothing  should  be  loose 
and  soft,  and  they  should  be  given 
opportunity  on  rug  or  bed  to  roll  around 
and  kick  at  will.  A  change  of  position 
or  a  drink  of  cold  water  will  often  ease 
their  fretfulness. 

Like  the  flowers,  they  need  sunshine 
and  fresh,  pure  air.  Give  them  a  plenti- 
ful supply  of  the  first,  and  see  that  the 
latter  always  surrounds  them,  even  ex- 
cluding from  their  presence  those  whose 
breaths  exhale  liquor  or  tobacco  odors, 
and  those,  too  who  are  always  kissing 
babies;  the  little  ones  are  sensative  and 
poison  may  be  given  with  a  kiss. 

Babies  rarely  cry  unless  something  is 
wrong.  Anticipate  their  needs  so  that 
their  wants  may  never  become  demands, 
and  their  little  natures  feel  outraged. 
"Provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath." 
Do  not  make  playthings  of  them  or  give 
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them  unnecessary  attention.  Teach  them 
to  entertain  themselves.  They  will  learn 
this  easily  if  you  leave  them  alone,  and 
they  will  be  the  happier  for  it. 

Babies  should  not  be  taken  up  for 
crying;  the  cause  of  the  crying  should  be 
sought  and  remedied.  The  mother  who 
understands  pre-natal  influence  can  do 
much,  not  only  to  insure  bodily  vigor  to 
her  baby,  but  to  predispose  him  to  a  cheer- 
ful good  nature.  The  magnetism  of  a 
calm,  happy  mind  will  make  a  baby  rest- 
ful and  happy,  and  though  they  may  not 
comprehend  words,  they  understand  the 


language  of  loving  smiles  and  tender 
tones,  and  will  respond  with  smiles,  soft 
coos  and  glad  crows. 

To  keep  the  oaby  happy  then,  give  him 
hygenic  care,  so  that  his  physical  develop- 
ment shall  be  normal  and  fill  his  atmos- 
phere with  a  sunny-heartedness  of  your 
own,  guiding  him  unconsciously,  as 
occasions  present  themselves,  into  habits 
of  obedience  and  self  control,  remember- 
ing ever  that  true  happiness  is  harmony 
with  the  highest  and  comes  from  the 
subordination  of  the  propensities  to  the 
intellect  and  moral  nature.  Selected. 
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Having  arrived  with  his  family  safe  and 
well  in  the  valley.  Elder  Pratt  corralled 
his  wagons  on  the  Temple  Block.  At 
that  time  meetings  were  held  out  of  doors 
under  a  bowery.  In  about  two  weeks  he 
moved  his  family  to  the  Seventh  Ward, 
on  a  lot  he  purchased  which  had  a  good 
house  and  other  improvements  upon  it 
The  following  year,  1852,  at  the  April 
conference  Elder  Orson  Pratt  addressed 
the  Elders  on  the  ''responsibility  resting 
upon  them  to  prepare  for  the  morning  of 
the  resurrection,  and  for  celestial  glory." 
At  this  conference  it  was  announced  that 
Professor  Orson  Pratt  would  deliver  his 
last  lecture  on  Astronomy.  He  had 
previously  delivered  several  of  these 
lectures — twelve  in  all — which  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Deseret  News.  A  great 
number  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  were  in- 
terested in  them.  Professor  Pratt  ever 
seemed  anxious  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
the  higher  branches  of  education,  and  at 
one  time  offered  to  teach  the  youths  of 
Zion  free  of  charge,  if  they  would  give 
their  time  to  study.  He  was  teacher 
for  some  time  at  the  University  of 
Deseret. 

A  special  conference  of  the  Elders  was 
held  at  the  Tabernacle  on  the  28th  and 
29th  of  August,  which  was  fully  attended, 
and  a  most  animating  spirit  prevailed, 
when  many  Elders  were  selected  and  set 
apart  for  various  missions.  Elder  Orson 
Pratt  was  selected  to  go  to  Washington, 


D.  C.  This  was  his  first  mission  from 
the  valley.  He  was  appointed  to  pre- 
side over  the  Saints  in  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Provinces  in  North 
America.  He  and  the  brethren  left  about 
the  15th  of  September,  joumejringby  way 
of  South  Pass  and  Missouri  river. 

Elder  Pratt  made  .t^ashington,  D.  C, 
his  headquarters  and  in  January,  1852,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
which  he  named  The  Seer^  a  tide  which 
he  assumed  for  this  periodical  in  com- 
memoration of  Joseph  Smith,  the  Seer 
of  the  last  days,  who,  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  God,  preparatinry 
to  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah  to 
reign  with  universal  dominion  over  all 
the  earth.  The  pages  of  the  Seer  were 
mostly  occupied  with  orig^inal  matter, 
elucidating  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  The 
doctrine  of  celestial  marriage  for  all  eter- 
nity, the  views  of  the  Saints  in  r^^ard  to  the 
ancient  patriarchal  order  of  matrimony 
or  plurality  of  wives,  as  developed  in  a 
revelation  given  through  Joseph  the  Seer 
were  clearly  and  fully  published.  The 
celestial  origin  and  pre-existence  of  the 
spirits  of  men — ^their  first  estate  or  pro- 
bation in  a  previous  worid — ^the  great 
benefits  derived  by  entering  fleshly  taber- 
nacles, and  keeping  the  laws  of  thdr 
second  estate — ^and  their  final  redemption 
and  exaltation,  as  Gods,  in  their  future 
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state,  were  subjects  most  clearly  set  forth 
by  the  author.  Some  of  the  prophecies 
relating  to  the  grand  and  remarkable 
events  of  the  last  days,  one  of  which  was 
the  "Revelation  on  War"  that  had  its 
commencement  of  fulfillment  some  ten 
years  later,  m  the  great  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, were  also  published  with  such 
commentatory  lines  of  earnestness  that 
the  author  of  the  Seer  could  well  be 
classed  with  the  foremost  ancient  and 
modem  inspired  prophets. 

In  the  spring  of  1853.  Elder  Pratt 
went  to  England  to  get  some  publishing 
done,  as  it  could  be  had  cheaper  there. 
He  published  "Jost-ph  Smith  the 
Prophet,  and  his  Progenitors,*'  and  re- 
published the  Seer  while  in  England  and 
returned  in  the  fall  to  Washington,  where 
he  continued  the  publication  of  the  Seer, 
Among  the  leading  subjects  contained  in 
this  publication  by  the  editor's  pen  which 
are  very  instructive,  and  we  might  say, 
intensely  interesting,  are  articles  with  the 
following  captions: 

The  Pre-existence  of  Man^  Figure  and 
Magniiude  of  ^irits^  Power  and  Eter* 
mfy  of  the  Priesthood,  Powers  of  Na- 
ture^ Pormation  of  the  Earth,  New 
Revelation^  Latter-day  Zion^  ResurreC" 
tion  of  the  Saints,  The  Equality  and 
Oneness  oj  the  Saints. 

We  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
author's  subject  on  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Saints:  "Among  all  the  blessings 
which  God  has  promised  to  fallen  man, 
there  are  none  greater  than  that  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  to  eternal  life  and 
happiness.  The  life  that  we  now  enjoy, 
though  mingled  with  sorrow  and  trouble, 
is  still  desirable,  and  sought  after  most 
eagerly  by  man.  When  death  stares  him 
in  the  face,  he  would  be  willing  to  part 
with  thrones  and  kingdoms,  with  houses 
and  lands,  and  with  all  his  possessions, 
could  he  redeem  himself  from  the  grasp 
of  this  awful  mcmster.  Many  remedies 
have  been  sought  out  and  prescribed,  not 
to  redeem  man  from  death,  but  to  shield 
and  protect  him  for  a  few  years  longer 
from  this  fearful  enemy.  But  no  one  has 
been  able  to  discover  a  remedy  that  will 
render  man  immortal.  All  are  over- 
taken, sooner  or  later,  by  the  grim  tyrant, 


and  prostrated  low  in  the  dust.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  fall  beneath  the 
mighty  conqueror!  Oh,  how  dismal 
must  be  the  thought  of  a  never-ending 
sleep  in  the  tomb!  Death  must  be  bitter 
indeed,  to  those  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  resurrection — ^who  lay  their  bodies 
down  without  the  least  idea  of  receiving 
them  again;  and  yet,  many  hundreds  of 
millions  have  passed  away  without  the 
faintest  hope  of  a  future  resurrection— 
who  suppose  that  they  part  with  their 
bodies  forever. 

"Could  man  be  fully  persuaded  that  his 
body  would' rise  again  from  the  grave, 
and  that  he  would  live,  and  move,  and 
act,  as  he  does  now,  and  enjoy  the  same 
that  he  now  experiences,  he  would  con- 
sider it  a  blessing  far  greater  than  earthly 
riches  or  honors;  and  were  he  certain 
that  such  a  blessing  could  be  obtained, 
there  would  be  no  sacrifice  too  great  for 
him  to  make  in  order  to  receive  an  im- 
mortality in  a  world  that  would  afford 
him  no  greater  happiness  than  the  present 
one.  If,  then,  in  a  world  like  this,  where 
troubles  meet  us  on  every  side,  we  still 
enjoy  life,  and  so  earnestly  ding  to  it, 
what  would  be  our  joy  were  we  as  sure  of 
a  resurrection  to  an  eternal  life  of  a  most 
perfect  happiness,  where  no  troubles  or 
sorrows  could  ever  come,  where  death 
could  no  more  enter !  What  tidings  could 
be  more  joyful  to  the  soul  than  these  ? 

"Now,  the  inhabitants  of  this  fallen 
world  have  been  most  positively  assured 
by  the  word  of  God,  that  their  bodies 
shall  all  live  again— that  they  shall  be 
called  forth  from  the  dust  and  be  re- 
organized, and  that  the  same  spirits 
which  have  once  inhabited  them,  shall 
animate  them  again.  This  redemption  of 
the  l)ody  is  not  a  partial  one — ^that  is, 
the  body  is  not  merely  redeemed  from 
the  grave  to  a  life  of  mortality  subject  to 
a  second  dissolution,  but  it  is  redeemed 
to  immortality — the  spirit  being  reunited 
with  the  body  never  more  to  be  disunited. 

"The  resurrection  of  the  body  from  the 
dust  will  be  effected  by  the  word  and 
power  of  God.  The  Spirit  of  God 
which  dwells  in  the  elements,  will  by  His 
command,  bring  them  together,  deposit- 
ing every  particle  in  its    pre  per 
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so  as  to  form  a  perfect  tabernacle.  The 
deformities  existing  in  the  mortal  body, 
will  not  appear  in  our  resurrected 
bodies;  but  all  who  are  counted  worthy 
to  receive  a  celestial  body,  will  appear  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  the  glorified 
body  of  Jesus;  and  his  body  is  in  the  ex- 
press image  and  likeness  of  his  Father's 
person.  Paul  in  speaking  of  the  resur- 
rection says  that  Jesus  * 'shall  change  our 
vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body."  (Philippians 
iii,  2i).  Notwithstanding  we  shall  be 
fashioned  like  his  body,  yet  there  will  be 
a  variety  of  features  and  sizes  by  which 
one  will  be  distinguished  from  another, 
the  same  as  in  this  life.  The  likeness 
will  be  in  the  general  outlines — in  the 
perfection  of  the  organization — in  the 
beautiful  adjustment  of  the  several  parts 
— in  the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  whole — 
and  in  the  purity,  immortality  and  glory 
with  which  it  is  filled  and  surrounded. 
In  all  these  respects  there  will  be 
a  perfect  likeness.  But  when  sizes  are 
compared,  there  will  be  a  great  variety, 
from  the  tabernacles  of  infants  up  through 
every  grade  to  those  of  gigantic  magni- 
tude. Although  there  will  be  an  endless 
variety  of  features,  yet  all  will  appear 
equally  glorious  and  beautiful;  the  b&iuty 
being  the  result  of  the  perfection  and 
glory  of  the  spirit  inhabiting  the  taberna- 
cle. There  will  undoubtedly  be  distin- 
guishing characteristics  relating  to  the  age 
attained  previous  to  the  dissolution.  This 
distinction  will  probably  be  manifested, 
in  some  small  degree,  in  the  countenance 
and  in  the  color  of  the  hair,  and  in  the 
difference  of  size  between  the  child  and 
the  man  of  grey  hairs.  In  all  the  works 
of  God,  we  behold  a  resemblance  among 
classes;  but  a  variety  among  individuals 
belonging  to  each  class.  All  the  planets 
of  our  system  resemble  each  other  more 
or  less  in  form;'but  in  magnitude  and  in 
many  other  respects,  there  is  a  great 
variety.  In  every  species  of  animals  and 
plants,  there  are  many  resemblances  in 
the  general  outlines,  and  many  specific 
differences  characterizing  the  individuals 
of  each  species.  So  in  the  resurrection: 
there  will  be  several  classes  of  resurrec- 
tion bodies;  some  celestial,  some  terres- 


trial, some  telestial,  and  some  sons  o 
predition.  Each  of  these  classes  will 
differ  from  the  others  by  prominent  and 
marked  distinctions;  yet  in  each,  consid- 
ered by  itself,  there  will  be  found  many 
resemblances  as  well  as  distinctions. 
There  will  be  some  physical  peculiarity 
by  which  each  individual  in  every  class 
can  be  identified." 

After  arguing  this  subject  from  a  scien- 
tific standpoint  on  the  question,  ''Will 
the  same  identical  materials  composing^ 
the  mortal  body  be  reorganized  in  the 
resurrection  body?"  and  showing  most 
conclusively  that  there  will  be  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  those  materials  brought  forth 
to  form  a  perfect  immortal  tabernacle  for 
the  spirits,  Apostie  Orson  Pratt  con- 
tinues the  subject  in  the  following  strain 
of  sublime  thought: 

"The  resurrection  is  a  gift  bestowed 
upon  all  mankind.  Because  of  the  fall 
the  human  race  forfeited  their  bodies  and 
lost  them;  but  the  Son  of  God  having^ 
given  his  body  to  the  shafts  of  death,  and 
suffered  in  man's  behalf,  wrought  out  a 
full  and  perfect  redemption  for  the  bodies 
of  all  the  human  family;  not  a  redemp- 
tion which  inmiediately  restores  man  to 
immortality,  but  a  redemption  which 
grapples  with  the  monster  death,  after 
he  has  overpowered  his  victim  and  laid 
him  low  in  the  grave.  Justice  armed 
death  with  eternal  powers;  it  authorized 
him  to  destroy  all  nations  and  generations, 
and  plunge  them  into  the  dismal  gulf, 
and  to  set  an  eternal  seal  upon  them;  it 
gave  him  power  to  bind  them  down  with 
everlasting  chains  which  no  man  could 
loose;  the  huge  gates  were  dosed;  the 
bolts,  and  bars,  and  locks,  were  firmly 
fastened;  a  world  of  fallen  beings  was 
enclosed  in  the  eternal  prison  of  the  grave; 
all  nature  wept,  and  eternity  was  clothed 
in  mourning,  while  the  greedy  monster 
death,  having  satiated  his  capacious 
maw,  sat  enthroned  upon  the  funeral 
pile  exulting  in  the  eternal  ruin  of  a  once 
beautiful  world  ! 

But  hark!  A  voice  is  heard  on  high  of 
one  mighty  and  strong!  It  is  the  voice  of 
one  who  pleads!  Ah,  see!  He  stands 
before  the  majestic  throne,  where  jus- 
tice sits  I    He   weeps,  but  not  for  him- 
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self;  it  is  for  fallen  man !  Listen ! 
He  speaks  of  mercy  for  a  ruined 
world !  What  compassion  swells  his 
bosom!  What  lovely  words  pour  forth 
in  melting  strains  of  mercy  I  Justice  is 
moved  to  tears,  but  still  holds  fast  the 
flaming  law,  and  with  sword  unsheathed 
exclaims,  **How  can  I  show  mercy! 
Must  not  the  penalties  of  my  law  be  in- 
flicted, and  the  honor  of  my  throne  be 
maintained  ?**  The  merciful— the  kind— 
the  Holy  One,  with  bowels  yearning  over 
the  miseries  of  a  fallen  world,  replies: 
"On  me,  O  Justice,  let  all  thy  vengeance 
fall!  but  spare  these  my  brethren!'' 
Mercy  prevailed — ^the  offer  was  accepted 
—and  the  Only  Begotten  of  the  Father 
left  the  peaceful  heavenly  mansions  of 
glory,  to  suffer,  to  die,  to  enter  the 
sol!  aides  of  the  grave,  to  unbar  the 
gates  of  death,  and  break  the  everlasting 
chains,  and  say  to  the  sleeping  nations, 
**Uve," 

In  the  spring  of  1854,  Elder  Pratt  left 
Washington,  D.  C,  for  Utah.  At  the 
April  conference  he  and  Orson  Spencer 
were  called  to  go  on  a  missson  to  Cindn- 
natti  to  establish  a  gathering  place  for  the 
Saints.  He  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City 
August  27th,  accompanied  by  H.  S.  Eld- 
redge,  F.  Kesler  and  George  Halliday. 

On  the  nth  day  of  November,  1850, 
Professor  Pratt  made  an  astronomical 
discovery  of  a  law  governing  planetary 
rotation.  Even  if  we  had  time  and  space 
to  devote  to  the  insertion  of  extracts  from 
his  able  pen  upon  his  discovery  of  this 
law,  so  abstruce  a  subject,  to  the  gener- 
ality of  readers,  may  not  be  of  much  in- 
terest, any  further  than  as  they  take  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  science  and 
general  education. 

Professor  Pratt  was  a  self-educated 
man,  and  like  many  of  his  brethren,  he 
had  to  struggle  on  through  poverty,  sus- 
tain his  family,  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
attend  to  the  varied  dudes  of  his  calling 
in  the  Priesthood.  But  amidst  all  this,  he 
was  a  most  devoted  student  of  the 
sciences  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
The  discovery  of  this  law,  together  with 
many  other  mathematical  problems  and 
discoveries  obtaining  in^the  solar  system, 
which  he  has  so  ably  set  forth,  from  time 


to  time,  in  his  lectures  and  writings,  will 
rank  him  with  such  men  as  Kepler,  La 
Place,  Newton  and  many  others  by  whom 
have  been  discovered  some  of  the  general 
laws  which  govern  the  planetary  worlds. 

It  is  related  that  when  Professor  Proc- 
tor the  world -renouned  astronomer  was 
lecturing  in  this  city,  he  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  Professor  Pratt,  and  among  his 
remarks  he  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
there  were  only  four  real  mathema- 
ticians in  the  world  and  Professor  Or- 
son Pratt  was  one  of  that  number. 

On  the  nth  of  September,  1855,  Pro- 
fessor Pratt  and  Jessie  W.  |Fox  started 
for  Green  river  in  order  to  survey  and  de- 
termine the  northern  boundary  line  of 
Utah  Territory, at  a  point  where  it  crosses 
the  river. 

At  the  general  conference  held  April 
6th,  1856,  Elder  Pratt  was  appointed  to 
the  presidency  of  the  British  Mission.  He 
left  Salt  Lake  City  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
and  arrived  in  Liverpool,  England,  July 
13th  with  five  other  elders.  While  in 
England  he  edited  the  MUlennicU  Star, 
published  many  pamphlets  and  attended 
to  various  duties  as  president  of  the 
mission.    He  left  Liverpool  in  October, 

1857,  and  returned  by  way  of  California, 
while  the  army  was  en  route  to  Utah, 
arriving  home  about  the  20th  of  January, 

1858.  The  following  spring  he  moved  his 
family  south  to  Fillmore,  and  returned  to 
Salt  Lake  City  the  foUowuig  summer.  On 
September  23rd,  1860,  he  was  called  op 
a  mission  to  the  United  States,  and  left 
the  valley  for  the  same  October  ist. 
He  returned  in  the  fall  of  1861.  In 
1862  he  moved  a  portion  of  his  family  to 
St.  George  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Territory,  where  he  presided  for  about 
two  years. 

On  the  24th  of  April,  1864,  he  was  set 
apart  for  a  mission  to  Austria.  He  with 
Elder  William  Riter,went  to  that  land, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  stringent  laws 
was  unable  to  open  the  door  of  the  king- 
dom of  that  nation,  but  bore  his  testi- 
mony to  the  authorities  and  left,  going 
over  to  England,  where  he  visited  the 
conferences  and  labored  assiduously. 

In  May,  1866,  while  in  England,  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  his    mathematical 
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work  entitled  Pratt*  s  CUbtc  and  Biquad* 
raiic  Equations,  He  returned  home 
Augfust  4th,  1867. 

In  the  summer  of  1869,  he  went  to 
New  York  City  and  transcribed  and  pub- 
lished the  Book  of  Mormon  in  phonetic 
characters  called  the  Deseret  Alphabet, 
and  returned  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 

In  August,  1870,  he  held  the  famous 
three  day's  discussion  with  Dr.  J.  P.  New- 
man on  the  subject  of  **Does  the  Bible 
Sanction  Polygamy?**  totally  routing  that 
debater,  for  which  he  never  forgave  the 
Mormons. 

At  the  adjourned  general  conference  in 
1874,  he  was  appointed  and  sustained  as 
historian  and  general  church  recorder, 
which  position  he  retained  till  his  decease. 
He  superintended  the  compilation  of 
over  thirty  thousand  foolscap  pages  ot 
documental  history  of  the  Church. 

On  the  i8th  of  July,  1877,  he  once  more 
left  his  home  to  cross  the  ocean  to  Eng* 
land,  this  time  to  transcribe  and  publish 
an  edition  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in  the 
Pitman  phonetic  characters.  He  arrived 
iniEngland  August  9th,  1877.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  President  Brigham 
Young  he  was  soon  called  home  without 
accomplishing  his  mission.  Leaving  Eng- 
land on  the  1 2th  of  September  he  arrived 
home  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month. 

On  the  3rd  of  September,  1878,  he  went 
East  with  Apostle  Joseph  F.  Smith,  visit- 
ing David  Whitmer  in  Richmond,  Mis- 
souri, the  Hill  Cumorah  and  other  places 
figuring  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
remmed  on  the  3rd  of  October.  On  the 
3rd  of  December,  1878,  he  started  again 
for  England  to  stereotype  the  Book  of 
Mormon  and  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
which  he  arranged  in  verses,  with  foot 
notes  and  references.  He  also  published 
his  astronomical  work — Key  to  the  Uni- 
versey  or  a  New  Theory  of  Us  Mechanism^ 
founded  upon  a  constant  propulsion  and 
resistance.  We  will  also  note  that  it  was 
while  upon  this  mission  Professor  Pratt 
made  the  important  discovery  in  regard 
to  the  chronology  and  symbolism  of  the 
great  prophetic  pyramid  of  Egypt,  as  por- 
trayed in  its  grand  gallery's  great  step. 
His  discovery  demonstrates  that  the  date 
of  the  great  event  of  the  organization  of 


the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Samts  is  symbolized  in  the  grand  gallery's 
chronological  floor  line.  This  discovery 
was  made  to  him,  as  if  by  inspiration,  in 
the  night  time,  while  in  London,  when 
meditating  on  the  subject,  after  he  had 
been  readuig  some  works  on  the  Pyramid. 
He  was  tempted,  then  and  tiMre,  to  arise 
in  the  night,  make  the  necessary  calcula- 
tions and  satisfy  his  mind;  but  he  con- 
cluded to  delay  till  morning.  Judge  of 
his  surprise  and  pleasure,  when  making 
the  line  from  the  upper  frontal  edge  of 
the  step  perpendicular  with  the  inclined 
floor  of  the  gallery,  and  continuing  the 
measurement  of  the  gallery  to  that  point, 
he  found  it  demonstrated  by  plain  figures, 
that  it  reached  the  Pyramid  date  of  April 
6th,  1830.  That  is,  the  length  of  the 
floor  line  of  the  Grand  Gallery  from  the 
north  wall  to  the  base  of  the  square  with 
the  upper  frontal  edge  of  the  Grand 
Step,  being  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine,  two  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Ave  ten  thousandths 
Pyramid  inches,  or  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty- nine  years  com- 
pleted, and  two  thousand  six  hundred  and 
twentyflve  ten  thousandths  of  the  year 
A.  D.  1830;  corresponding  to  nine  o'clock 
p.  m.  Pyramid  time,  or  about  two  o'clock 
p.  m.  at  Fayette,  Seneca  County,  New 
York;  the  exact  day  on  which  the  Church 
and  Kingdom  of  God  was  organized  by 
the  revelation  and  commandment  of  the 
Most  High. 

While  upon  this  mission  Elder  Pratt 
worked  for  weeks  at  a  stretch  not  less 
than  eighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four.  And,  in  fact,  while  sitting  so  close- 
ly confined  at  his  desk  in  Liverpool,  he 
began  to  show  symptoms  of  the  com- 
plaint which  finally  resulted  in  carrying 
him  off.  From  this  important  and  labori- 
ous mission  he  returned  September  2nd, 

1879. 

At  home  Elder  Pratt  visited  a  number 
of  conferences,  attended  the  legislature, 
acting  in  his  usual  capacity  as  Speaker  of 
the  House.  He  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislative  Assembly  during 
its  first  session,  and  at  each  successive 
session  when  he  was  in  the  Territory, 
and  seven  times  was  chosen  speaker  of 
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the  House.  From  this  time  on  his  health 
was  poor,  much  of  the  time  being  unable 
to  leave  his  room.  The  disease  with 
which  he  was  attacked  was  diabetes 
from  which  he  suffered  severely.  How- 
ever, he  recovered  in  a  g:reat  measure 
from  that  disease,  but  was  much  emaci- 
ated, and  though  able  to  be  out  and 
meet  with  his  brethren  occasionally,  he 
was  still  feeble. 

On  Sunday,  September  i8th,  1881,  he 
addressed  the  congregation  in  the  Taber- 
nacle in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner, 
speaking:  about  twenty  minutes.  His  re- 
marks were  published  in  the  Deseret 
Evening  News  of  Monday,  the  26th. 
He  then  expressed  a  desire  to  live  that 
he  might  again  lift  up  his  voice  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Next 
day  he  was  seventy  years  old  and  felt 
well.  He  afterwards  attended  some 
business  meetings  in  relation  to  the  His- 
torian's Office,  and  the  exertion  of  mind 
told  heavily  upon  him.  He  was  seized 
with  vomiting  and  was  again  prostrated, 
and  gradually  sank,  with  brief  and  fitful 
times  of  reviving,  until  midnight  on  Sun- 


day, when  he  visibly  rallied.  Members 
of  his  family  in  the  dty  were  summoned, 
who  gathered  around  his  bed  and  gazed 
with  mournful  sadness  upon  his  vener* 
able  countenance  before  he  sank  into  his 
last  gentle  slumber.  At  the  very  minute 
of  his  decease.  Apostle  C.  C.  Rich,  who 
had  been  sick  for  a  long  time,  was  send- 
ing this  dispatch  to  the  deceased's  soo, 
Milando  Pratt: 

**Paris,  Idaho,  Qctober  3rd,  1881,  8:35 
a.  m.—How  is  your  father?  I  am  anxious 
to  hear.  C  C  Richr 

The  news  of  Apostle  Pratt's  decease, 
was  mournfully  received.  Telegrams 
were  forwarded  to  every  part  of  the  Ter- 
ritory with  the  sad  tidings,  and  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  were  heard  on  every 
hand.  No  man  in  the  Church  was  better 
known  or  more  widely  respected.  His 
refined  and  intelligent  countenance,  sil- 
very hair  and  beard,  dignified  manner 
and  powerful  public  address,  were  famil- 
iar to  all,  and  he  left  an  impression  upon 
the  Church  and  the  world  that  will  be 
felt  in  time  and  eternity. 

Milando  Prali, 


THE    OLD    PUEBLO. 


I  woNDBR  if  a  picture  of  life  in  this 
old  town — styled  usually  in  Arizona  as  in 
my  title — would  interest  the  readers  of 
The  Contributor  ?  Thanks  to  our  un- 
equaled  missionary  system,  thousands  of 
our  young  men  are  enabled  by  travel  in 
foreign  lands  to  gain  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  to  become  very 
well  informed;  but  many  have  not  yet 
had  this  privilege.  To  such,  a  view  of 
life  among  the  Gentiles  may  be  worth 
looking  at.  I  will  take  Tucson,  as  a  fair 
medium  between  the  more  refined  and 
cultivated,  and  those  rough  mining  towns 
where  the  gn'eater  portion  of  public  re- 
sorts are  saloons,  gambling  dens  and 
l»'othels,  and  where  a  man's  life  is 
worth  only  the  lead  that  would  knock  it 
out  of  him. 

Tucson  is  the  second  oldest  town  in  the 
United  States,  having  an  authentic  his- 
tory as  far  back  as  1540,  at  which  date  it 


was  already  a  small  town  with  a  garrison 
of  Spanish  soldiers,  maintained  as  an 
outpost  on  the  north  for  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements established  a  few  years  before, 
after  Cortez  had  conquered  the  country 
in  1523. 

Tucson  reminds  one  of  a  dwarf—old  in 
years  but  small  in  stature.  Four-fifths  of 
the  eight  thousand  population  are  Mexi- 
cans, many  of  whom  live  now  as  their 
fathers  did  generations  back,  and  their 
part  of  the  town  called  here  El  barrio 
libre—\h^  free  zone — we  might  say — ^is 
about  two  hundred  years  behind  the 
times.  The  part  inhabited  and  built  by 
Americans  is  better,  having  lovely  yarck 
in  which  bloom  the  acacia,  oleander  and 
other  flowers  in  profusion,  and  orna- 
mented by  palms,  figs,  pepper,  catalpas, 
besides  other  trees  more  common  to  the 
north.  The  Mexican's  idea  of  a  house  is 
like  this,   if  he  is  able:    ''A  house  of 
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adobe  one  story  high,  built  around  an 
inner  court,  an  entrance  large  enough  to 
admit  a  wagon;  few  windows  upon  the 
street,  and  those  protected  by  a  strong 
grating  of  iron  bars  in  front,  dirt  or  brick 
floors  and  a  dirt  roof  nearly  flat,  with  tin 
or  wooden  spouts  every  eight  or  ten  feet 
projecting  from  the  walls  so  as  to  carry 
the  rain-water  clear  of  them  to  the  sidewalk 
below."  And  the  sidewalks  !  One  house 
has  none;  the  next  one  has  a  walk  hardly 
ever  more  than  three  or  four  feet  wide, 
and  you  may  have  to  step  up  one  or  two 
feet  to  get  on  top  of  it,  descending  from 
it  in  the  same  way  at  the  other  end. 
Often  there  is  an  abrupt  rise  of  a  foot  or 
more  or  sheer  descent,  so  that  walking 
on  a  **sidewalk**  in  the  dark  is  quite  dan- 
gerous to  neck  or  limb;  hence  the  people 
at  night  walk  quite  frequently  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  street.  And  safer,  too,  be- 
cause then  a  man  can't  spring  upon  you 
from  a  deep  doorway  or  from  behind  a 
comer  and  stab  you  with  a  knife — that 
deadly  Spanish  weapon.  This  is  the 
"Barrio  Libre" — ^the  Mexican  part  of 
town;  the  American  portion  is  lighted  by 
gas,  and  is  built  in  American  style,  with 
gas  and  water  works. 

Let  us  go  about  a  little.  It  is  nearly  six 
o'clock  p.m.,  and  we  see  many  people — 
mostly  women  and  girls — hurrying  to  the 
Catholic  Cathedral  to  attend  service, 
held  every  day  at  five  a.m.  and  six  p.m., 
in  addition  to  the  usual  Sunday  meetings. 
We  enter  the  church  with  them — or  try 
to,  for  it  is  already  filled  with  kneeling 
worshippers,  who  gaze  devoutly  upon 
the  large  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  at 
the  other  end  of  the  building,  before 
which  are  burning  many  tall  wax  candles 
which  light  up  the  strange  ceremonial  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Unlike  our  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  you  see  no  whisper- 
ing, giggling,  or  flirting,  but  everyone  is 
most  reverential  in  demeanor.  And 
herein  the  Saints  might  copy  to  advan- 
tage. Outside  the  door  are  members 
who  cannot  get  in;  they  are  all  uncovered 
as  they  stand  near  or  kneel  upon  the 
ground.  And  these  services,  morning 
and  evening,  continue  all  the  year 
through,  besides  many  other  meetings. 
How  many  Latter-day  Saints  can  find 


time,  hardly,  to  go  to  meeting  once  a 
week — perhaps  not  so  often  as  that,  and 
think  they  do  well !  Are  we  as  a  people 
so  much  more  devoted  than  others?  Or 
will  we  do  so  much  more  for  our  religion 
than  others? 

Here  comes  an  Indian  woman — a 
Papago — with  an  immense  load  upon  her 
back,  confined  in  a  framework  of  sticks. 
She  is  dressed  as  a  white  woman,  except 
that  she  is  barefooted.  Sometimes,  but 
not  often,  they  wear  sandals — a  flat  piece 
of  rawhide  under  the  foot,  tied  on  with 
thongs  between  the  toes  and  over  the 
instep. 

Her  load  consists  of  large  earthen 
jars  for  holding  water,  called  olios  (pro- 
nounced 6  yez).  They  are  made  by  the 
Indians,  and  each  contains  from  two  to 
five  pails  of  water.  From  their  porous 
nature  they  keep  water  very  cool  in  hot 
weather,  being  suspended  in  the  shade 
where  a  breeze  may  blow  upon  them  and 
evaporate  the  moisture  constantly  exud- 
ing, so  to  speak,  from  the  interior.  The 
whites  use  these  ollas  universally,  and 
many  are  shipped  east  and  west  These 
Indian  women  carry  easily  a  load  many 
a  man  could  not  manage. 

Then  comes  a  Mexican  woman,  trip- 
ping lightly  along  with  a  large  tray 
upon  her  head,  filled  with  cakes,  pies, 
and  sweetmeats  for  sale,  while  in  each 
hand  she  carries  a  basket  filled  with  the 
same  articles.  Her  tray  seems  as  secure 
as  if  it  were  fastened  to  her  head.  Some- 
times they  carry  other  things  for  sale, 
and  all  kinds  of  loads;  huge  bundles  of 
dirty  linen,  jars  of  water,  and  purchases 
at  the  stores.  This  way  of  carrying 
things  upon  their  heads  gives  them  a 
very  erect,  firm,  and  dignified  carriage. 
You  often  see  a  man  walking  about 
carrying  a  table  upon  his  head  and  a 
stool  in  bis  hand;  at  a  suitable  place  he 
stands  his  table  upon  the  sidewalk,  seats 
himself  at  his  stool  and  awaits  a  customer 
to  buy  his  candy,  nuts,  pies,  cakes, 
etc.  He  sells  a  candy  called  "cubierto," 
which  is  very  nice,  made  of  a  species  of 
cactus  called  ''bisnaga,"  or  beehive  cac- 
tus, as  Americans  call  it  The  inner 
part,  sliced  half  an  inch  thick,  is  soaked 
two  or  three  days  in  water  frequently 
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changed,  then  boiled  in  a  sugar  syrup 
until  saturated  with  it.  There  goes  a 
man,  tending  mason,  carrying  a  heavy 
load  of  mortar  up  the  ladder,  on  his  head; 
another  man  is  carrying  up  adobes  or 
stone  in  the  same  manner.  Here  we 
come  upon  two  little  Mexican  boys,  each 
driving  before  him  a  donkey  or  * 'burro, " 
with  a  big  load  of  hard  wood,  cut  up 
ready  for  the  fire,  and  lashed  to  a  pack 
saddle.  This  he  sells  at  fifty  cents,  while 
bis  father  is  hauling  and  cutting  up  more 
wood  at  home  for  him  to  peddle  about 
town.  This  wood  is  **mesquite** — pro- 
nounced mes'ke-ta — for  in  Spanish  every 
vowel  forms  a  syllable — ^and  is  a  very 
hard,  heavy  wood,  exactly  like  the  so- 
called  mountain  mahogany  of  Utah,  and 
is  almost  equal  to  coal.  Perhaps  you 
want  some  wood — "Cuanto  dinero?**  say 
you;  "Quatro  reales,"  says  the  boy — 
four  reals,  or  fifty  cents. 

These  donkeys  or  "burros* '  are  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  Mexican  towns. 
Their  feed  costs  the  owner  absolutely 
nothing,  for  he  never  feeds  them  any- 
thing, and  how  they  live  is  a  wonder,  for 
you  can't  see  a  spear  of  grass  for  them  to 
eat;  but  they  somehow  do  live  and  do  a 
great  deal  of  work.  Mexico  without 
"burros'*  would  be  in  much  the  same 
plight  Arabia  would  be  in  without  camels. 

In  some  countries  we  judge  a  man's 
wealth  by  the  number  of  dogs  he  can 
keep — but  here  we  judge  a  Mexican's 
poverty  by  the  same  rule;  the  poorer  he  is 
the  more  dogs  he  owns,  usually  those 
ugly  little  curs,  hairless  except  a  little 
tuft  upon  the  head  and  at  the  end  of  the 
tail.  And  these  dogs  are  not  to  be 
despised;  they  bark  in  Spanish,  and  un- 
derstand "cursory  remarks"  addressed 
them  in  either  English  or  Spanish,  and 
that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many 
bipeds  here,  or  of  the  highly  respectable 
dogs  of  Utah. 

But  if  you  want  to  see  the  Mexican  in 
his  glory,  be  here  on  the  sixteenth  of 
September,  the  Mexican  Independence 
day,  of  when  some  strolling  band  of 
Mexican  bull  fighters  from  across  the 
line,  spend  a  few  days  in  exhibiting 
their  courage  and  skill  in  this  truly  Span- 
ish amusement.    These  bull  fights  con- 


tinue from  day  to  day  as  long  as  the  peo- 
ple have  any  money  left,  and  are  at- 
tended by  the  whole  Mexican  people  and 
numbers  of  Americans.  This  is  a  time 
that  calls  for  a  display  of  all  the  finery 
of  the  Senoras  and  Senoritas,  and  the 
men  dress  up  for  the  grand  occasion, 
even  if  they  can  only  afford  a  nice  hat. 
A  Mexican  may  be  barefooted  and 
ragged  and  care  not,  but  a  fine  hat  he 
must  have  to  retain  any  self-respect,  and 
such  a  hat  he  zvill  have,  elaborately  em- 
broidered in  silver,  (gold  if  he  be  wealthy 
enough,)  very  often  with  the  Mexican 
eagle  and  serpent  emblazoned  upon  the 
side.  These  hats  cost  from  three  to  fifty 
dollars  each,  according  to  amount  of  sil- 
ver lace  upon  them. 

These  men  spend  but  litde  for  their 
own  adornment— except  the  hat— and 
lavish  all  upon  their  wives  and  daughters, 
who  are  arrayed  like  the  "lilies  of  the 
valley,"  and  often  with  exquisite  taste  as 
regards  the  beauty  and  harmony  of 
colors. 

But  bull-fighting  here  is  falling  into 
disrepute;  the  municipal  authorities  pro- 
hibit the  introduction  of  horses  into  the 
arena,  in  mercy  to  the  poor  brutes,  and 
this,  to  the  Mexican  mind,  deprives  the 
exhibition  of  a  great  attraction — the 
disemboweling  of  horses.  Strange  it  is 
that  women,  the  gentler  sex,  upon 
such  occasions  are  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  delighted. 

Tucson  has  a  hospital,  a  large  public 
free  library,  a  convent,  large  Indian  school 
and  buildings  costing  fifty  thousand 
dollars;  a  University  njearly  completed,  a 
public  school  which  cost  sixty  thousand 
dollars,  and  churches  of  Baptists,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists 
and  Catholics,  which  last  comprise  three- 
fourths  of  the  entire  population  and 
ninety  per  cent,  of  all  religious  zeal. 

As  among  all  people  who  war  against 
polygamy,  prostitution  abounds  all  about 
the  town;  but  one  street  in  particular — 
Maiden  Lane — is  devoted  entirely  to 
houses  of  ill  fame.  Saloons  and  gamb- 
ling dens  also  abound  and  are  open  on 
Sundays  as  at  all  other  times,  as  are 
many  of  the  stores. 

At  nine  p.m.  the  curfew  tolls  upon  the 
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tower  of  the  fire  company's  building,  and 
then  all  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age  must  be  at  home  unless  accompanied 
by  parents  or  guardians,  and  this  is  found 
to  be  a  very  salutary  ordinance. 

Half  a  mile  from  town  stand  the 
ruins  of  a  convent,  several  hundred 
years  old;  and  its  tall  adobe  walls,  its 


staring  windows,  its  broken  arches,  and 
air  of  ruin  cause  strange  feelings  to  flit 
across  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  as  he 
thinks  what  weird  tales  those  old  walls 
might  tell  could  they  speak,  what  sights 
they  have  seen,  what  sighs  they  have 
heard  from  lips  long  since  turned  to  dust, 
y.  H,  Mariineau. 
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While  we  were  at  the  Indian  Mission 
eight  Ponca  chiefs  arrived,  hoping  to 
meet  the  Pawnees  there  and  make  peace 
with  them.  Brother  Miller  called  a  coun- 
cil of  the  brethren  who  desired  to  go  to 
the  Ponca  nation  to  winter,  the  chiefs 
promising  us  timber  for  houses  and  fuel, 
and  pasturage  for  our  cattle.  We  preferred 
going  rather  than  staying  on  Grand 
Island  without  the  consent  of  the  Paw- 
nees, who  were  mad  and  far  away  from 
our  camps.  Brother  James  Emmett,  who 
was  our  interpreter,  told  us  it  was  three 
sleeps,  or  days*  travel  to  the  Ponca  vil- 
lage, but  we  found  it  eleven  days,  with 
hard  and  rough  roads.  The  Indian's 
**  three  sleeps'*  were  three  days  and 
nights*  travel  with  ponies — this  we  did 
not  understand. 

On  the  fourth  day  out,  the  Indian  chief, 
whose  name  was  *Ta  Nuga  Number,** 
which  means  two  bufBilo  bulls,  killed 
two  buffalos.  As  soon  as  he  informed 
the  company.  Brother  Miller  ordered  us 
to  stop  on  a  creek  near  by,  so  that  a 
wagon  could  be  sent  for  the  buffalos 
killed.  In  about  two  hours  the  Indians 
and  brethren  arrived  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  meat,  the  first  we  had  had  for  ten 
weeks,  and  the  first  buf&lo  meat  we  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  quite  amusing  to  see 
the  whole  camp  cooking  it.  Several 
persons  would  be  seen  around  each  fire, 
with  a  piece  of  meat  stuck  on  the  end  of 
a  stick  holding  it  before  the  fire  until 
**done."  This  was  considered  by  the 
Indians  the  best  way  to  cook  meat,  al- 
though they  boiled  all  the  coarse  pieces. 
We  remained  in  this  camp  until  two  p.  m  . 
the  following  day,  having  cooked  and 
eaten  most  of  the  meat  from  the  three 


buflalos.  Several  more  were  kifled  be- 
fore we  reached  the  village,  all  of  which 
we  either  ate  or  dried. 

The  eleventh  day  brought  us  to  our 
winter  quarters  and  within  two  miles  of 
their  village.  We  had  scarcely  unyoked 
our  cattle  when  we  were  surrounded  by 
Indians,  many  of  whom  had  never  before 
seen  an  ox.  The  chiefs  wished  to  call  to- 
gether his  braves  that  all  might  know  our 
reason  for  being  there.  So  two  hundred 
Indians  sat  upon  the  ground  in  a  circle, 
and  commenced  to  smoke  the  pipe  of 
peace.  This  is  done  by  passing  the  pipe 
from  one  to  the  other,  each  one  taking 
a  few  draws,  and  so  on  until  all  have 
smoked.  When  the  company  is  large 
more  than  one  pipe  is  used,  but  all  in  the 
order.  Bishop  Miller  and  others  of  the 
brethren' spoke,  saying  what  we  wanted 
was  to  live  in  peace  for  a  few  months, 
using  some  timber  and  pasture,  for  which, 
in  return,  we  would  build  them  houses, 
plant  them  a  farm,  and  give  them  some 
flour.  They  agreed  to  this.  Our  camp 
was  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rimning  Water 
river,  and  near  the  Missouri.  There  was 
an  abundance  of  fish  and  game.  In 
about  three  weeks  a  number  of  the  Saints 
were  in  their  houses,  and  the  cattle  were 
in  good  pastures  and  well  sheltered. 

On  the  first  of  October  the  chiefs  in- 
formed us  that  they  would  soon  leave  for 
their  winter  hunting  grounds,  and  would 
like  some  of  our  brethren  to  accompany 
them.  From  the  first  day  I  met  with 
these  Indians  I  became  mterested  in 
them.  While  I  had  the  ague  I  learned 
to  do  a  little  cobbling  and  I  got  so  that  I 
could  patch  a  shoe  very  well.  Usually 
as  soon  as  my  cattle  were  unyoked,  I 
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would  have  several  <f  the  Saints  bringing 
me  their  shoes  to  mend,  which  I  did 
cheerfully,  and  v^as  thankful  that  I  could 
be  of  service  to  the  camp  in  this  way. 
The  Indians  also  would  bring  me  their 
pouches  to  mend,  and  often  their  bridles 
which  I  repaired  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
and  much  to  their  satisfaction.  They 
were  very  anxious  to  teach  me  their 
language,  and  it  was  not  long  before  I 
knew  the  meaning  of  a  number  of  their 
words.  The  chief  was  very  anxious  that 
I  should  go  with  them  on  the  hunt  and 
so  informed  Bishop  Miller.  That  even- 
ing when  speaking  to  those  brethren  who 
volunteered  to  go  with  the  Indians, 
Brother  Miller  said :  ''Brother  Staines,  I 
should  like  you  to  go  with  them  if  you 
had  not  those  fearful  sores  on  your  legs. 
The  chiefs  have  taken  a  liking  to  you, 
and  I  feel  as  though  you  would  do  much 
good,  but  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  go  with 
such  legs.**  A  peculiar  spirit  came  over 
me  while  he  was  speaking*  and  I  was  led 
to  say:  * 'Brother  Miller,  if  you  say  I  can 
accomplish  good  by  going  with  these 
Indians  I  shall  go.  I  have  no  fears  about 
my  legs  or  myself;  and  if  anything  should 
occur  that  I  should  not  return,  I  have  no 
relations  in  camp  to  mourn  my  loss,  and 
this  weak  body  of  mine  can  be  better 
spared  than  these  able-bodied  men  '*  He 
then  and  there  blessed  me  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord. 

The  next  morning  we  lett  our  brethren 
and  started  with  the  Ponca  Indians— 
about  two  thousand  souls.  It  was  a 
novel  sight  to  us  who  had  never  wit- 
nessed the  moving  of  an  Indian  train  be- 
fore. In  advance  could  be  seen  the 
chiefs  and  their  braves  mounted  on  horses 
used  for  running  down  buffalo.  Next 
followed  the  squaws  with  their  children 
running  beside  them  if  old  enough;  if  not, 
they  were  packed  upon  the  top  of  their 
tents,  which  were  fastened  to  poles  and 
put  on  a  horse  whose  saddle  was  fitted  for 
the  occasion.  Some  were  carried  on  the 
backs  of  squaws.  Next  to  these  ,came 
the  old  men  and  women,  young  men  and 
maidens  with  dogs.  Many  had  small 
tents  and  poles  fastened  to  their  backs 
with  straps,  and  seemed  to  pull  this  along 
quite  easily.    The  young  men  and  boys 


had  bows  and  arrows  and  were  often 
seen  chasing  rabbits  and  showing  their 
skill  in  shooting  them.  The  first  day  we 
traveled  about  eight  miles,  when  we 
camped  for  the  night.  It  was  about  two 
o'clock  p.  m.  The  squaws  had  all  the 
household  work  to  perform — ^putting  up 
and  pulling  down  the  tents,  getting  wood 
and  water,  and  cooking.  The  men  took 
the  horses  to  water,  saw  that  they  got 
good  pasturage,  hunted  the  game, 
smoked  their  pipes,  and  slept.  I  found  the 
first  day's  travel  a  hard  one  for  my  legs. 
They  pained  me  some,  but  otherwise,  I 
felt  well.  The  brethren  who  came  along 
expecting  to  see  game  were  disappoint- 
ed, as  we  did  not  see  so  much  as  a 
crow. 

We  were  all — six  of  us — invited  to  eat 
and  sleep  in  the  largest  tent  of  the  chief. 
He  had  three  tents  and  three  wives. 
About  sundown  we  were  called  to  din- 
ner. This  consisted  of  boiled  dried 
buffalo  and  buffalo  soup,  put  in  a  large 
wooden  bowl  with  oi^e  horn  spoon.  The 
chief  took  the  first  spoonful,  then  passed 
it  on  to  the  next  until  each  one  had  a 
taste;  then  the  chief  would  take  another 
spoonful,  and  so  on  until  we  were  satis- 
fied. The  meat  was  as  tough  as  leather 
and  about  as  palatable.  Some  of  my 
readers  may  ask  if  the  bowl  and  spoon 
were  clean.  I  thought  not,  for  the  dried 
meat,  bowl,  spoon,  and  kettle  were  all 
taken  from  old  greasy  sacks  carried 
many  miles,  beside  laying-  about  un- 
washed in  a  dirty  tent,  I  know  not  how 
long.  You  may  think  it  impossible  to 
eat  under  such  circumstances,  and  in- 
.  deed  it  was  not  pleasant,  but  we  partook 
according  to  our  appetites.  Brother 
John  Kav  was  along  and  had  some  goods 
to  trade  for  robes.  He  had  some  flour 
and  asked  us  to  breakfast  next  morning 
on  cakes  fried  in  fat.  We  accepted  and 
ate  with  relish.  We  traveled  near  the 
Running  Water  river  for  nine  days  with- 
out seeing  anything  larger  than  a  rabbit. 
It  was  quite  discouraging  to  those 
brethren  who  were  expecting  a  good  time 
hunting  buffalo,  deer  and  elk,  and  they 
concluded  to  return  home.  We  were 
now  about  fifty  miles  from  our  camp.  I 
was  asked  to  accompany  the    brethren 
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back  but  declined,  for  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
had  fulfilled  my  mission.     Brothers  John 
Kay,  Fred  Bainbridge  and  I  were  left. 
These  brethren    traveled    with    us    two 
days  more  and  then,  finding  the  country 
too  rough  for  a  wagon,  returned  leaving 
me  alone  with  the  Indians.     I  had  an  old 
suit  of    clothes,   an    overcoat,   a    gun, 
a  few  rounds  of  amunition,  a  poor  pair  of 
moccasins,   a  pocket  comb    and  knife, 
two  shirts,  two  garments,  and  two  pairs  of 
socks.  I  shall  never  forget  the  time  I  parted 
with  these  brethren;  nor  how  I  watched 
them  pass  over  the  hills  out  of  sight!    I 
remained  with  the  chief  and  in  the  same 
tent.    One  evening  I  was  told  they  de- 
sired to  give  me  a  name  if  I  did  not  ob- 
ject.    I  consented  and  the  chief  named 
me  "Waddeskippe,** — a  steel  to  strike 
with  flint  for  fire.    This  was  given  to  me, 
he  said,  because  I  was  **sargie"  or  hardy. 
My  new  name  was  soon  known  through- 
out the  camp,  for  the  next  day  every  In- 
dian I  met  called  me**Waddeskippe.'*  At 
the  time  Brothers  Kay  and  Bainbridge 
left  me  I  went  to  the  hills  to  pray  that  I 
might  be  preserved  to  do  good  and  not 
feel  alone  as  it  were  amongst  the  Indians. 
After  this  I  felt  better  and  went  to  my 
tent,  which,  I  found,  was  without  an  oc- 
cupant.    I  got  my  journal  to  write,  when 
a  couple  of  young  squaws  entered  the 
tent  and  sat  on  the  floor  beside  me,  and 
the  eldest  asked  for  my  comb.     I  took  it 
out  of  my  pocket  and  was  about  to  hand 
it  to  her  when  she  leaned  over  towards 
me  and  made  signs  for  me  to  comb  her 
hair  and  braid  it  as  our  sisters  did  theirs. 


At  first  I  thought  perhaps  they  had  been 
persuaded  to  come  to  me  for  some  evil  de- 
sign, but  I  became  satisfied  to  the  con- 
trary. I  confess  I  felt  a  little  confused, 
and  blushed  considerably,  at  which  they 
both  laughed.  I  combed  and  braided 
one  side  of  her  hair  and  then  handed  the 
comb  over  to  the  one  looking  on«  and 
she  immediately  went  to  work  and  fin- 
ished the  other  side.  Then  she  had  the 
one  whose  head  was  combed  fix  hers.  After 
this  I  found  many  of  the  young  squaws 
with  their  hair  combed  and  braided, 
but  I  never  was  called  upon  to  do  any 
more  hair  dressing  for  either  lady  or  gen- 
tleman belonging  to  the  nation.  While 
traveling  we  crossed  many  little  streams 
from  four  to  seven  feet  wide  and  in  cross- 
ing them  I  found  my  legs  were  healing 
up.  We  had  not  met  any  buffalo  yet 
and  attributed  it  to  the  Sioux  who  had 
been  trespassing  on  the  Ponca  hunting 
grounds  and  driving  the  game  to  their 
own  lands,  as  they  often  did. 

The  Indians  were  very  kind  to  me,  and 
one  morning  while  walking  around  the 
village,  a  young  Indian  came  up  to  me 
and  saw  my  toe  was  sticking  out  of  my 
moccasin.  Pointing  to  it,  he  said, 
**pasha  thetheta,**— that  is,  **the  shoe  is 
bad.*'  He  pulled  off  a  new  pair  and 
gave  them  to  me,  putting  mine  on  and 
saying  "that  is  good."  It  was  the  third 
pair  given  me  since  I  left  our  camp.  It 
was  about  the  first  of  November  and  the 
weather  was  getting  cold.  We  found  it 
very  difficult  in  crossing  the  river  on  ac- 
count of  so  much  floating  ice. 


THE    PIUTE    INDIANS. 


I  ASSUME  this  title,  not  because  I  am 
speaking  of  *all  the  Piute  Indians,  taken 
as  a  nation,  but  because  I  am  speaking  of 
one  small  tribe,  with  which  I  was  thrown 
in  contact  and  in  which,  I  consider,  the 
chief  representative  characteristics  of  this 
nation  were  embodied.  This  tribe  lives, 
and  for  some  decades  has  lived,  in  the 
southern  part  of  our  Territory,  near  the 
-small  city  of  Kanab  and  the  settlement  of 
Hardscrabble,  their  hunting  grounds  be- 


ing the  Buckskin,  or  Kaibab  plateau,  in 
Southern  Utah,  extending  into  Arizona  as 
far  as  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado. 

It  was  on  the  ranch  of  Hon.  John  W. 
Young,  that  I  first  saw  this  tribe,  and,  as 
they  annually  stay  near  House  Rock,  one 
of  the  ranch  houses,  for  a  period  ranging 
from  three  weeks  to  three  months,  I  had 
ample  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  their  customs  and  peculiarities. 

In  the  first  place  comparatively  very 
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little  is  known  of  this  tribe,  and  also  of 
the  nation,  because  they  have  not,  like 
the  Sioux,  Apaches,  Navajoes  and  other 
tribes,  gone  on  the  war  path  at  every 
opportunity  and  butchered  innumerable 
defenseless  women  and  children.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  not,  by  any  means,  unfath- 
omable, for,  although  they  were  as  treach- 
erous and  bloodthirsty  as  any  Indians 
in  the  whole  country,  they  have  always 
received  treatment  from  the  "Mormons," 
with  whom  they  have  constantly  been 
thrown  in  contact,  based  on  the  familiar 
maxim  of  Brigham  Young,  "It  will  be 
cheaper  to  feed  the  Indians  than  to  fight 
them.**  If  evidence  be  needed  of  the 
truth  of  this  maxim,  and  of  the  good 
effect  of  the  treatment  advocated  in  it, 
let  one  remark  the  respect  in  which  the 
"Mormons**  are  held  by  all  the  Indians 
with  whom  they  have  had  dealings,  and 
the  corresponding  hatred  of  these  same 
Indians  for  the  "Merricatts.**  Of  course 
this  distinction  made  by  the  Indians,  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  "Mor- 
mons** are  not  Americans. 

As  this  is  not  an  essay  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  is  cheaper  to  feed  the 
Indians,  or  not,  I  will  return  to  my  sub- 
ject by  remarking,  with  many  others  who 
have  written  before,  that  the  character  of 
the  Indian,  wherever  he  is  found  is  a 
very  queer  formation,  or  might  I  say 
amalgamation.  In  this  the  Piutes  differ 
in  no  way  from  the  other  nations. 

My  tribe,  or,  rather,  the  tribe  in  ques- 
tion, has  been  partially  converted  by 
the  "Mormons'*  to  their  faith;  in  fact,  so 
nearly  converted,  that  they  have  a  bis- 
hop in  the  person  of  their  chief;  yet,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  profess  to  be 
good  Christians,  they  still  retain  many  of 
the  superstitions  that  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation, 
probably,  for  centuries.  They  have  their 
harvest  dance,  in  honor  of  the  god  of  the 
harvest,  in  the  fall;  the  hunting  dance, 
in  honor  of  the  god  of  hunting,  in  the 
spring;  and  they  will  not  camp  near  a 
spring,  but  prefer  to  carry  water  a  long 
distance,  because  there  appears  to  be  a 
remnant  of  an  ancient  superstition  left, 
through  which  it  is  supposed  that  any 
one  who  does  so  will  anger  the  water 


spirits  who  will  bring  bad  luck  upon  him. 
Many  superstitions,  other  than  these 
mentioned,  are  also  held,  but  are  gradu- 
ally being  eradicated  by  the  good  teach- 
ings of  the  "Mormons.** 

These  Indians  will  not  steal  from  the 
"Mormons** — L  e,,  provided  the  tempta- 
tion does  not  prove  too  str6ng — but  will 
steal  anything  they  can  lay  their  hands 
on  from  the  "Merricatts.** 

The  only  things  in  the  whole  camp 
that  I  ever  saw  clean  were  the  guns;  these 
were  always  in  the  best  of  order,  for, 
with  the  noble  red  man, a  gim  constitutes, 
figuratively  speaking,  "the  staff  of  life.*' 
The  buck,  like  our  festive  tramp,  never 
thinks  of  working  for  a  living,  but  will 
never  grumble  if  his  squaw  does  wash- 
ing, provided  she  gives  him  the  proceeds 
of  her  toil.  The  pappooses  never  seem 
to  wash  and  never  have  any  more  cloth- 
ing than  b  absolutely  necessary  to  keep 
up  an  appearance  of  semi-modesty,  even 
in  winter;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  suffer; 
and  run  around  and  play  just  as  well  as 
white  children  do,  the  only  difference  be- 
ing, they  have  more  freedom,  and,  when 
needful,  are  always  whipped  with  a  ram- 
rod. 

They  live  principally  on  deer  meat  and 
pine-nuts  and  whatever  they  can  beg  as 
entrees.  Of  course,  the  squaws  gather 
the  pine-nuts  and  have  to  tan  the  buck- 
skins which  their  lords  and  masters  trade 
for  Jamaica  ginger,  their  substitute  for 
whiskey,  or  save  to  trade  with  the  Nava- 
joes for  blankets.  The  Navajoes  come 
once  a  year  with  their  pack  animals 
laden  down  with  the  blankets  of  their 
own  manufacture  and  return  to  their 
country  with  their  animals  almost  as 
heavily  laden  with  buckskins,  which  they 
use  for  shirts,  leggins,  lassoes  and  a  dozen 
other  things.  They  are  shrewd  traders, 
and  always  seem  to  get  the  best  of  the 
trade  with  their  less  shrewd  neighbors, 
the  Piutes  included. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  enormous  ap- 
petite of  the  Indian,  but  there  are  few 
believers  of  the  saying,  "Give  an  Indian 
ten  days'  rations  and  he  will  eat  all  the 
•first  day  and  starve  the  other  nine  days;" 
but  I  can  say  that  personal  observation 
has  inclined  me  to  believe  this  in  a  some- 
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what  modified  form.  My  reason  for  so 
believing  is,  I  once  cooked  a  meal  for 
three  cowboys,  as  I  expected  them  to  be 
at  the  ranch  I  was  ''holding  down''  that 
night.  Now,  a  cowboy  is  always  "up" 
in  the  art  of  stowing  away  food,  and  I 
cooked  enough  good,  solid  food  to  make 
even  three  cowboys  despair  of  sweeping 
everything  clean. 

Dusk  came  and  the  cowboys  had  not 
appeared,  so  I  concluded  they  would  not 
come  that  night  and  was  about  to  throw 
away  what  I  had  cooked — cold  "grub** 
is  never  eaten  on  a  ranch — when  an  In- 
dian came  to  the  door  and  asked  me  for 
something  to  eat.  I  told  him  to  "turn 
himself  loose**  on  the  eatables  I  had 
cooked.  He  did  so,  and  when  he  had 
finished,  there  was  not  enough  left  of  that 
bountiful  meal  for  three  cowboys, to  make 
a  meal  for  an  ordinary  "tenderfoot.** 
This  is  the  only  argument  I  advance  in 
support  of  the  saying,  but  consider  it 
sufficient. 

The  tribe  is  very  poor,  only  two  tepees 
being  owned  among  about  thirty  families, 
and  the  Indians  seem  only  to  exist;  yet 
they  all  gamble  more  or  less,  and  most 
of  the  property  owned  in  the  tribe 
changes  hands  every  day.  An  Indian, 
one  day  will  have  a  horse,  gun  and  some 
other  necessaries,  and  next  day  be  a 
beggar;  but  he  will  manage  somehow  to 
get  a  start,  and  will  soon  win  an  equivalent 
to  what  he  lost,  and  will  sometimes  get 
back  his  identical  things.  The  btet 
gambler  is  always  the  richest  of  the  tribe, 
and,  in  this  particular  tribe,  he  was  an 
Indian  called  Pickets,  by  the  whites,  who 
enjoyed  that  distinction,  which,  it  is  true, 
he  sometimes  lost  by  loading  up  on 
Jamaica  ginger,  and  losing  both  wits  and 
wealth  in  consequence. 

Their  method  of  gambling  is  very 
much  like  the  game  of  marbles  called 
"odd  or  even,**  the  only  difference  being, 
the  implement  used  is  ar  stick,  and  the 
guesser  having  to  guess  which  hand  it  is 
in.  A  certain  number  of  right  guesses, 
each  of  which  is  tallied  by  a  small  stick 
being  added  to  the  pile  of  the  successful 
one.  A  certain  number  of  sticks,  gener-' 
ally  ten,  gives  the  game  to  the  one  who 
first  receives  that  number. 


As  they  have  not  tepees,  their  shelter 
is  always  temporary,  and  consists  of 
stakes  about  four  feet  long,  driven  into 
the  ground  tn  an  almost  complete  circle, 
at  an  angle  of  from  30®  to  40®,  on  which 
is  piled  green  cedar  and  pine  brush.  As 
the  entrance  is  always  to  the  south  01: 
west,  this  shuts  out  the  wind  pretty  effect- 
ually, but  is  of  no  account  as  shelter  in 
case  of  a  rain-storm.  I  have  seen  these 
Indians,  when  the  snow  was  on  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  roll 
themselves  up  in  a  banket  only,  and,  lay- 
ing with  their  feet  to  the  fire,  give  a  grunt 
and  drop  off  into  a  sound  sleep ; — a  very 
sound  sleep,  judging  by  the  noises  I  have 
heard  when  I  have  passed  their  camp  at 
night. 

Every  year  the  Indians  expect  a  beef 
steer  from  John  W.  Young's  foreman  on 
the  ranch,  and,  as  they  have  always  re- 
ceived one  they  are  very  good  friends  of 
the  cowboys  on  that  ranch.  The  only 
time,  in  my  recollection,  that  they  acted 
churlishly  to  the  cowboys  was  one  night 
when  a  dozen  of  us  went  to  their  camp 
and  tried  to  find  out  what  they  were  pow- 
wowing about.  They  all  seemed  to  wel- 
come us  and,  as  they  usually  do  under 
the  circumstance,  aske^  us  for  tobacco. 
We  soon  had  several  packages  of  the 
weed  circulating  among  them,  and  every 
Indian  managed  to  get  enough  to  roll  a 
good  sized  "smoke.**  After  this,  they 
began  asking  questions  which  we  an- 
swered and  had  begun  to  question  them 
in  return,  when  the  old  chief  told  us  to 
go  home  and  not  bother  them.  We 
did  so,  but  afterwards  heard  the  chief 
was  rebuked  in  council  for  doing  so. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  as  a  fact  not 
generally  known,  that  even  the  little 
pappooses  of  four  and  five  years  of  age, 
use  the  cigarette  with  the  ease  of  the 
most  inveterate  smoker. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tribe  will 
gradually  outgrow  their  laziness  and 
superstition  and  will  some  day  make  a 
tribe  who  will  have  their  children  edu- 
cated and  who,  like  some  of  the  Indians 
of  Central  Utah,  will  learn  practical 
farming  and  make  themselves  prosper- 
ous and  a  good  to  the  community. 

Eugene  J,  Young. 
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THE    IRRIGATION    CONVENTION. 


It  IS  a  matter  upon  which  the  people  of 
Utah  may  be  conf^ratulated  that  one  of 
the  largest  conventions  ever  held  in  the 
United  States,  one  that  will  have  mo- 
mentous interests  in  hand,  measures 
fraught  with  immensely  important  con- 
sequences, will  assemble  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  September  15th  to  17th  inclusive. 
Representing  the  entire  Territory  west 
of  the  Missouri  River,and  beingcomposed 
of  men  noted  for  their  fitness,  in  respect 
of  intelligence  and  influence,  their  de- 
liberations and  reconmiendations  will 
have  great  weight  with  both  Congress 
and  the  country  at  large. 

The  selection  of  Utah  as  the  location 
for  this,  the  first  great  inter-state  irriga- 
tion convention,  is  a  most  happy  one, 
both  from  its  central  position  and  accessi- 
bility from  all  points  of  the  compass,  and 
also  from  the  additional  fact  that  the  past 
history  of  Utah  has  been  associated  with 
a  remarkably  successful  emplo3rment  of 
irrigation  methods,  it  being  the  first  sec- 
tion of  our  country  settled  by  white 
people  that  adopted  this  system. 

The  growing  interest  in  the  subject  of 
irrigation  of  which  this  convention  is  an 
expression  and  result,  is  attributable  pri- 
marily to  the  fact  that  the  available  agri- 
cultural lands  of  the  rainbelt  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  exhausted.  For 
years  the  home-seeker  has  been  threading 
his  way  among  the  mountains,  hunting 
out  little  valleys  provided  with  water,  by 
means  of  which  he  could  secure  a 'main- 
tenance for  himself  and  family.  These  little 
sheltered  noolcs  and  oases  are  long  ago 
occupied ;  but  it  now  transpires  that  there 
are  many  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land 
throughout  the  arid  region  that  may  be 
reclaimed  and  made  to  blossom  as  the 
rose  by  diverting  the  rivers  and  larger 
streams,  and  by  a  careful  storage  of  the 
annual  rainfall  in  accordance  with  the 
more  elaborate  and  expensive  methods 
that  have  been  recently  employed  to  a 
limited  extent 

It  is  but  natural  that  in  so  vast  a  field 
the  prevailing  spirit  of  invention  would 
devise  many  new  methods  and  contriv- 
ances that  would  greatly  facilitate  and 
perfect  irrigating  processes;  and  this  in- 


creased competency  for  the  work  of  en- 
countering and  overcoming  natural  obsta- 
cles is  one  among  numerous  causes  that 
have  stimulated  the  enterprise  and  capi- 
tal of  the  country  to  entertain  the  hope 
that  the  entire  arid  region  can  be  largely 
reclaimed  and  brought  to  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation.  For  several  years 
past  the  genera]  government  has  been 
expending  considerable  sums  to  prose- 
cute engineering  experiments,  and  the 
published  accounts  of  these  investiga- 
tions have  added  to  popular  interest  and 
information.  Private  capital  has  been 
enlisted,  and  great  fortunes,  especially  in 
California,  have  been  realized  through 
some  manipulation  of  a  water  supply,  or 
some  achievement  in  engineering,  where- 
by a  abundant  irrigation  was  provided  for 
an  arid  district. 

A  very  notable  irrigating  enterprise  is 
now  in  process  of  construction  in  Millard 
Co.,  Utah.'  Messrs.  Karrick,  Knox,  Lowe 
and  others  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  Messrs. 
Ray  and  Reese  in  Millard,  have  this  project 
in  hand,  and  its  success  will  encourage 
similar  undertakings.  This  plan  provides 
for  water  storage,  numerous  old  lake 
basins  in  the  ancient  river  channel  from 
the  Sevier  Lake  to  the  Great  Salt  I^ke 
having  been  repaired  and  extended  so  as 
to  form  a  great  reservoir  covering  an 
area  of  over  fifty  square  miles,  with  an 
average  depth  of  about  five  feet,  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  water  being  several 
billions  of  gallons,  the  reservoir  being 
supplied  by  the  Sevier  River,  whose 
waters  are  not  utilized  for  agricultural 
inigation  for  more  than  six  months  out 
of  each  year;  thus  allowing  half  the  rain- 
fall that  supplies  the  Sevier  River  to  go  to 
waste  if  not  saved,  and  kept  in  store 
by  the  building  of  reservoirs  such  as  this 
one  in  Millard.  The  desert  lands  sur- 
rounding this  reservoir  are  of  excellent 
quality  and  unusual  fertility,  the  aggre- 
gate area  falling  under  this  water  supply 
being  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million 
acres.  The  reservoir  plant  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  admit  of  indefinite  en- 
largement at  a  small  expense  compara- 
tively, and  the  whole  enterprise  promises 
ultimate  results  of  great  magnitude.  The 
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THE  IRRIGATION  CONVENTION, 


management  have  not  yet  opened  their 
scheme  to  public  patronage,  but  will  do 
so,  undoubtedly,  in  the  near  future. 

At  the  coming  convention  it  will  be  a 
prime  object  to  discuss  and  disseminate  a 
knowledge  of  methods  and  possibilities. 
Different  localities  have  different  prob- 
lems to  solve.  In  some  places  the  ar- 
tesian system  is  important;  in  others  the 
diversion  of  rivers  and  large  streams  is 
the  only  dependence;  m  very  many  dis- 
tricts water  storage  is  the  only  recourse; 
though  in  some  rare  cases  all  these 
methods  are  applicable.  The  Wright  law 
of  California  will  come  in  for  careful  con- 
sideration. This  law  was  enacted  by  the 
California  Legislature  in  1887,  and  has 
since  been  quite  thoroughly  tested  in  its 
essential  features  in  the  courts,  and  may 
now  be  regarded  as  unexceptionable  on 
the  score  of  legally.  It  expresses  the 
most  advanced  thought,  and  answers  to 
the  most  highly  developed  needs,  con- 
nected with  the  subject  of  irrigation  as 
a  social  problem.  The  main  feature  of 
this  law  is  that  which  provides  for  the 
formation  of  convenient  sized  irrigation 
districts,  these  to  be  endowed  with  full 
municipal  powers  with  respect  to  all 
matters  appertaining  to  the  irrigation  of 
the  district,  such  as  the  nature  of  the 
improvement,  the  expense  to  be  incurred, 
the  ability  to  improve,  and  the  amount  of 
taxation  necessary  to  defray  the  expense. 
Such  district  is  authorized  to  elect  its 
necessary  officers,  and  conduct  its  affairs 
similar  to  a  county  municipal  corporation, 
so  that  all  irrigation  expenses  may  be 
made  a  public  burden  liquidated  by  tax- 
ation in  the  ordinary  way.  Such  districts 
will  have  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
similar  to  that  exercised  by  railroad  cor- 
porations in  securing  the  right  of  way, 
though  in  a  like  degree  their  entire  pro- 
cedure may  be  brought  into  review  in 
the  courts  and  rectified  if  excessive  in  any 
respect.  Such  a  law  seems  well  calcu- 
lated to  carry  out  the  highest  and  best 
ends  of  irrigation,  and  it  deserves  earn- 
est attention.  The  people  of  California 
seem  to  be  accomplishing  wonders  under 
its  administration. 

The  most  important  item  of  business, 
however,    that  has  been  proposed    for 


the  consideration  of  the  convention  is 
the  memorialization  of  Congress  in  be- 
half of  the  cession  to  the  states  and  ter- 
ritories of  the  arid  public  lands  which 
lie  within  their  respective  boundaries. 
It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  Con- 
gress will  carefully  and  respeccfully  con- 
sider any  proposition  from  such  a  larg^e 
and  representative  body.  But  there 
are  obstacles  in  the  way  of  states 
and  territories  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  such  a  grant,  which  ought 
to  be  considered  before  such  action 
is  determined  upon.  The  public  land 
system  of  the  government,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  has  grown  up  into  a 
most  comprehensive,  elaborate  and  ex- 
act system.  There  are  many  provisions 
which  have  been  adopted  as  the  result  ot 
years  of  experience.  There  is  a  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  books,  plats  and  records, 
all  having  become  necessary  in  the  tran* 
saction  of  the  business  naturally  cotning 
before  this  department.  There  are  rul- 
ings and  methods  that  the  department 
has  grown  into  familiarity  with  as  a  practi- 
cal and  necessary  drill  in  the  discharge 
of  current  business.  There  are  several 
thousands  of  men  who  have  been  en- 
gaged for  years  in  public  land  business, 
and  their  knowledge  as  experts  is  invalu- 
able in  the  process  of  conveying  title 
from  the  government  to  the  claimant. 

Allowing  that  there  are  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  arid 
lands,  and  that  each  state  and  territory 
would' be  ceded  in  fee  simple  what  lay 
within  its  confines,  it  would  seem  indis- 
pensable that  each  state  should  set  up  a 
land  department  for  itself.  In  each  then 
would  be  new  laws  and  regulations  im- 
posing new  conditions  of  investiture. 
The  precautionary  measures  and  special 
agencies  provided  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  safeguards  against  fraud  and  im- 
position would  have  to  be  renewed  in 
some  form  in  each.  The  inexperience  of 
the  state  or  territory  would  render  it 
more  liable  to  fraud  and  speculation,  and 
the  remoteness  and  isolation  of  the  state 
or  territory  would  be  more  likely  to  sub- 
ject it  to  the  uses  and  purposes  ot 
schemers  and  combines  working  in  har- 
mony with  local  issues  than  would  be  ' 
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ordinarily  incident  to  the  procedure  of 
the  general  govemnaent,  where  equally 
balanced  parties  keep  vigilant  watch 
over  each  other's  transactions.  Thp  mul- 
tiplicity of  land  departments  would  nec- 
essarily give  rise  to  diversity  of  pro- 
cedure«  thus  tending  to  prolixity  and 
possible  confiision.  Each  state  would 
lack  the  experience  and  practice  accumu- 
lated by  the  general  government,  though 
they  might  be  greatly  aided  by  having 
duplicates  of  all  the  necessary  books, 
plats  and  records  used,  and  they  might 
be  further  assisted  by  having  expert 
clerical  assistants  transferred  from  the 
general  government  to  each  state  and 
territory. 

Hence,  while  there  would  be  some  ad- 
vantages appertaining  to  a  local  owner- 
ship and  dispensation  of  the  public  lands; 
and  while  the  proceeds  derived  from  sales 
would  greatly  aid  each  commonwealth  in 
the  work  of  reclamation  of  arid  lands  and 
in  making  provisions  for  schools  and  col- 
^^es;  yet  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
some  kind  of  composite  plan  whereby 
these  proposed  advantages  and  benefits 
might  be  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
continued  operation  and  oversight  of  the 
vast  and  well  drilled  land  department  of 
the  general  government.  It  ought  to  be 
possible  to  ascertain  just  what  benefits  we 
hope  to  derive  from  the  acquisition,  and 
then  to  frame  alternative  propositions,  one 


to  cover  the  advantages  that  we  seek,  and 
propcxse  these  in  connection  with  federal 
oversight,— this  as  the  first  proposition; 
and  the  second  to  provide  for  a  cession 
in  fee  simple  of  all  arid  lands,  or  all  pub- 
lic lands,  to  the  states  and  territories  re- 
spectively, to  be  by  them  disposed  of  in 
whatever  way  would  be  deemed  most 
conducive  to  their  interests. 

One  thing  is  certain,  it  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  government  to  donate  the 
arid  lands  and  a  great  bonus  besides,  in 
order  to  facilitate  a  speedy  reclamation, 
than  to  hold  them  for  any  considerable 
time  as  unprofitable  desert  wastes.  By 
reclaiming  them  they  will  immediately  be- 
come a  source  of  general  wealth,  and  also 
the  theaters  of  home  life,  diversified  in- 
dustry, and  all  the  fruits  of  advanced 
civilization.  There  will  doubtless  be  men 
at  the  convention  well  qualified  to  take 
wise  and  comprehensive  views  on  this 
land  question,  and  who  are  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  special  needs  of  the 
arid  regions,  and  their  opinions  upon  the 
weighty  matters  herein  touched  upon  will 
be  of  especial  value  in  shaping  the  de- 
liberations and  action  of  the  convention, 
Calvin  Reasoner. 


Not  the  failures  of  others,  not  ^heir 
sins  of  commission  or  omission,  but  his 
own  misdeeds  and  negligences  would  a 
wise  man  take  note  of. 


LEFT  BY  THE  ROADSIDE. 

Left  desolate  beside  the  dusty  way, 
Whose  weary  footsteps  swelled  the  plodding  train 
That  wound  through  trackless  .'stretches  of  the  plain 
Where  the  dim  west  beckoned  with  sacred  ray — 
The  stir  of  cities  knew  their  toilful  day, 
But  round  thy  lonely  presence  friendly  drew 
The  desert  silences;  swift  to  thy  mound 
Tall  sun-blooms  gathered,  circling  hands  around; 
The  winds  were  mindful  and  the  still  night  grew 
'Ware  of  thy  presence,  by  the  lisp  of  stars 
Peering  out  dimly  through  the  swart  blue  bars 
Of  space,  ranged  closely,  prisoning  their  gleam; 
And  striking  solemn  in  the  desert's  theme — 
Whose  cadence  there  no  human  discord  mars — 
Thy  low  moimd  sounds  the  key  of  nature's  dream, 
Fit  symbol  of  the  spoil  for  which  she  wars. 

fosephine  Spencer. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City.       September,  1891. 


Y.  M.  M.  L  A.  MANUAL. 

Early  in  September  there  will  be  is- 
sued by  the  General  Superintendency  a 
Manual  or  Reference  Book  for  the 
coming  year*s  work  in  the  Young  Men's 
Associations.  It  will  be  comprehensive 
in  its  nature,  will  include  many  of  the  les- 
sons heretofore  published  in  The  Con- 
tributor and  is  designed  to  assist  stake 
superintendents  and  ward  presidents  in 
carrying  on  in  a  uniform  manner  the 
various  Mutual  Improvement  organiza- 
tions of  the  Church.  The  book  will  be 
a  necessary  text-book  for  every  officer 
and  will  include  names  of  general  officers, 
of  stake  superintendents,  annual  circu- 
lar letter  of  General  Superintendency, 
instructions  to  superintendents,  presidents 
and  members,  diagrams,  bibliography  and 
index,  and  a  thorough  course  for  one 
year  in  theology,  history,  science  and 
literature.  The  plan  for  the  year's  course 
is  marked  out  in  twenty-five  lectures  on 
each  of  the  subjects  named.  Under  the 
heading  of  thdology  appear  lectures  on 
the  Gospel  with  full  analysis  of  B.  H. 
Roberts'  work.  Under  history  is  given 
lectures  on  the  Bible,  Book  o(  Mormon, 
New  Testament,  the  Church,  Cannon's 
Life  of  Nephi,  and  England ;  Under 
science,  Talmage's  First  Book  of  Nature, 
and  civil  government;  under  literature, 
Readings  from  Irving,  and  references  to 
American  literature  generally.    ^ 

The  Manual  is  not  merely  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  year's  work,  but  is 
of  itself  educational  in  character  and 
if  studied  and  properly  used,  will  go  far 
towards  placing  every  association  organ- 
ized m  successful  operation. 

The  annual  letter  of  the  General 
Superintendency  announcing  the  Manual 
and  the  season's  work  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Stake  Officers  0/ the  Y.M.M.I.A,: 

Dear  Brethren  :  In  addressing  our 

annual  letter  to  you,  we  take  pleasure  in 


introducing  thb  Manual  which  under  our 
appointment  and  direction  has  been 
carefully  compiled  by  Assistant  General 
Superintendent  Milton  H.  Hardy,  and 
Stake  Superintendent  George  H.  Brim- 
hall. 

You  will  therefore  make  it  a  guide  for 
this  year's  work,  and  each  one  not  only 
become  acquainted  with,  but  practically 
apply  the  specific  instructions  addressed 
to  him.  In  this  way,  your  work  being 
systematic,  will  be  more  progressive  and 
successful  than  heretofore. 

By  reference  to  our  former  circular 
letters,  you  will  see  the  consistency 
and  necessity  of  our  making  the  follow- 
ing inquiries  and  suggestions: 

How  many  of  your  Associations  b^an 
their  regular  weekly  meetings  early  last 
year,  as  suggested? 

How  many  of  your  officers,  stake  and 
ward,  secured  a  set  of,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  first 
year's  series,  M.  I.  A.  Reading  Course, 
in  order  to  be  able  to  lead  in  that  work 
this  year? 

In  how  many  of  your  Associations  were 
music  classes  organized  and  conducted 
according  to  plan  of  general  music  direc- 
tor, as  given  in  the  current  numbers  of 
The  Contributor  ? 

Have  you  in  each  ward  of  your  stake 
a  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  ? 

Is  your  Stake  Superintendency  com- 
plete ? 

Did  you  hold  Stake  Council  meetings, 
and  prepare  for  the  general  work  of  the 
stake,  for  stake  officers'  meetings,  stake 
conferences,  your  missionaries,  your 
public  lectures,  stake  recreations,  and 
all  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  super- 
intending of  the  work  ? 

Did  you  hold  stake  officers'  meetings? 

Did  you  hold  your  half-yearly  stake 
conferences  ? 

Did  you  visit  officially  each  Associa- 
tion in  your  stake  twice  last  year. 

Did  you  examine  the  records  of  eacl# 
Association  in  your  stake  last  year  ? 

Did  you  make  any  provision  for  public 
lectures  under  auspices  of  the  M.  I.  A. 
of  your  wards  last  year  ? 

Is  each  Association  working  in  har- 
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mony  witH,  aind  recognitedas  a  practical 
help  in  each  ward  ? 

Did  you  confer  freely  and  fully  with 
the  Presidency  of  your  stake  in  superin- 
t^ding  the  M.  I.  A.  work  last  year? 

Are  you  personally  acquainted  with 
the  educational  status  and  progress  of 
each  Association  in  your  stake  ? 

Is  there  a  general  sentiment  in  your 
stake  for  the  officers  to  remain  faithful 
to  their  work  until  honorably  released  ? 

See  Contributor,  Vol.  XI.^  page  471, 
also  enclosed  questions  with  circular 
letter  of  March  17th,  1891,  and  address, 
Contributor,  Vol.  IX.,  pages  38-40. 

It  will  be  well  for  you  to  plan  for  hold- 
ing your  annual  meeting  for  sustaining 
officers  in  each  ward  as  soon  as  possible; 
but  the  regular  weekly  meetings  should 
be  started  up  promptly,  early  in  Septem- 
ber by  the  present  officers,  who  should 
not  wait  for  the  annual  meeting.  At  the 
annual  meeting  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Stake  Superintendency  should  be  pres- 
ent. This  meeting  should  be  made 
general  in  the  ward,  and  the  importance, 
plan,  and  purpose  of  mutual  improve- 
ment work  should  be  brought  clearly 
and  forcibly  before 'the  people,  and  the 
ward  .  officers  sustained  by  the  vote  of 
the  Saints.  If  for  any  cause  changes 
are  to  be  made  or  vacancies  filled  they 
should  be  attended  to  at  this  meeting. 

In  the  selection  of  officers  the  ward 
authorities  should  be  fully  conferred  with 
and  great  care  taken  to  choose  such 
persons  as  are  fitted  for  the  positions  by 
popularity,  ability,  and  inclination  to  do 
the  work  required. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  Manual,  special 
instructions  are  given  to  the  members, 
and  each  class  of  officers  for  their  general 
guidance;  to  this  your  attention  is  directed. 
As  you  are  aware  this  great  organiza- 
tion is  of  such  a  character  that  its  direct- 
ing, teaching,  training  influence  extends 
to  the  home  reading,  or  preparation  of 
the  individual  member  around  the  fire- 
side; thence  to  his  regular  weekly  pro- 
gressive lesson  or  exercise;  thence  to 
the  monthly  joint  session;  thence  to 
the  district  and  stake  conferences,  and 
culminating  in  the  general  annual  con- 
ference in  June  each  year.    Thus  making 


the   line  of  organized  work  practically 
complete  and  progressive. 

You  are  also  cognizant  of  the  special 
importance  of  regular,  systematic,  pro- 
gressive reading,  thinking,  and  acting  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  member;  thus 
permanently  impressing  and  establishing 
him  in  this  universal  system  of  educa- 
tion, based  upon  revelation,  self-culture, 
and  mutual  or  associative  effort  and 
relation. 

Education  as  you  know  is  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  one's  entire  self.  In 
other  words,  the  accumulation  and 
proper  application  of  physical,  spiritual, 
intellectual  and  moral  power;  or,  the  de- 
velopment of  correct  thought  and  its  ex- 
pression in  righteous  words  and  actions. 

(See  Contributor,  Vol.  XI,  page  351.) 

Praying  the  Lord  to  preserve,  direct, 
and  prosper  you  in  your  work  of  love, 
we  remain  ydtir  fellow-laborers  in  the 
cause  of  Mutual  Improvement, 

Wilford  Woodruff, 
Joseph  F,  Smith, 
Moses  Thatcher, 


The  death  of  James  Russell  Lowell, 
which  occurred  August  12th,  1891,  has 
taken  from  this  country  one  of  its 
brightest  mmds.  As  our  Minister 
abroad,  he  has,  perhaps,  given  to  for- 
eigners a  better  idea  of  the  nobler  side 
of  American  character  than  any  other 
man.  George  William  Curtis  in  Har- 
per* s  pays  him  the  following  tribute: 

**Mr.  Lowell's  interest  in  public  afiairs 
was  that  of  a  clear  sighted  man  who 
knew  history  and  other  nations,  and  had 
the  strongest  faith  in  a  government  based 
upon  popular  intelligence.  The  country 
never  sent  abroad  in  the  person  of  its 
Minister  a  better  American.  Spain  and 
England  saw  in  him  not  only  a  man 
who  by  his  literary  genius  had  con- 
ferred honor  upon  his  country,  but  who 
showed  that  the  finest  quality  of  man- 
hood, a  wholesome  common -sense 
thoroughly  trained  and  amply  equipped, 
was  distinctively  American.  His  patri- 
otism was  not  the  brag  of  conceit  nor 
the  blindness  of  ignorance,  and  the 
Amenca  of  the  hope  and  faith  of  its  no- 
blest children  was  never  depicted  with 
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more  searching  insig^ht  than  in  his  plea 
for  democracy  s[>oken  at  a  mechanics* 
institute  while  he  was  Minister  in  Eng- 
land; nor  were  the  manly  independence 
and  courtesy  of  the  American  character 
ever  more  finely  illustrated  than  in  his 
essay  upon  'a  certain  condescension  in 
foreigners.'  It  was  a  patriotism  which 
did  not  admit  that  arrogance  and  con- 
ceit and  blatant  self-assertion  are  pecu- 
liarly American,  nor  insist  that  every- 
thing American  was  for  that  reason  bet- 
ter than  everything  which  was  not  Ameri- 
can. It  was  never  unmindful  that  the 
root  of  our  political  system  and  of  our 
national  character  was  not  aboriginally 
American,  nor  did  it  deny  the  traditions 
of  an  older  civilization  and  to  the  life  o( 
older  nations  a  charm  distinctively  their 
own.  Our  literature  has  no  work  more 
essentially  American  than  the  Biglow 
Papers^  not  only  in  the  dialect  form,  but 
in  its  dramatic  portraiture  of  the  [>opuIar 
conscience  of  New  England,  of  Lin- 
coln's 'plain  people'  who  have  given  the 
distinctive  impulse  to  American  civiliza- 
tion, and  from  whose  virtues  has  largely 
sprung  the  American  character. 

It  is  worth  while  to  lay  stress  upon  this 
quality  of  Mr.  Lowell,  because  it  is  the 
one  to  which  much  of  his  peculiar  influ- 
ence is  due,  yet  which  is  often  overlooked 
or  denied.  That  influence  sprang  from 
the  humility  of  his  genius,  his  generous 
sympathy  with  neble  aspiration  and  en- 
deavor, his  political  independence,  and 
his  steadfast  fidelity  to  the  high  ideals  of 
his  you  til." 


It  is  hoped  soon— before  the  fall  work 
begins — to  circulate  a  roll  and  record 
book  for  the  M.  I.  A.  that  will  bring  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  the  local  secretaries.  It 
will  be  simple,  so  that  anyone  can  under- 
stand it,  and  with  little  labor,  will  contain 
all  the  matter  necessary  to  truthfully  and 
intelligently  make  the  reports  desired  by 
the  general  authorities. 


The  following  Associations  are  found 
to  be  the  winners  of  The  Contributor 
premiums,  volume  twelve: 

1.  Lehi I250 

2.  Second  Ward,  Ogden    .   .    .   .    100 


3.  Sixteenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City,  |ioo 

4.  Payson 50 

5.  Fifth  Ward,  Ogden 50 

6.  St.  George 25 

7.  Fourth  Ward,  Ogden 25 

8.  Springville 25 

9.  Mill  Creek 25 

10.  South  Cottonwood 25 

11.  Alpine 25 

12.  Mound  Fort 25 

13.  Spanish  Fork ^.   .     25 

14.  Taylorsville 25 

15   Richmond 25 

16.  Hyrum 20 

17.  Eleventh  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City  .    20 

18.  First  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City  .    .     20 

19.  Tenth  Ward,  Salt  Lake  City  .    .     20 

20.  Twenty-first  Ward, Salt  Lake  City    20 

21.  Sandy 20 

22.  Washington 20 

23.  Fountain  Green 20 

24.  Newton 20 

25.  Bear  River  City 20 

26.  Nephi 20 

^7.  Hooper 20 

28.  Huntsville 20 

29.  American  Fork 20 

30.  Sugar  House  Ward 20 

31.  Mapleton  .   .   .  ! 20 

32.  First  Ward,  Ogden '20 

33.  Lynne 20 

34.  Union 20 

35.  South  Jordan 20 

Total,  .  .  ^1200 
These  premiums  are  payable  to  the 
officers  of  the  associations  named  and 
are  designed  to  aid  them  in  purchasing 
libraries  and  furnishing  reading  rooms. 
Most  all  of  the  associations  have  sent  in 
their  orders  for  library  books  and  before 
the  winter  begins  we  hope  to  see  twelve 
hundred  dollars  worth  of  books,  circu- 
lating through  the  associations  as  a  result 
of  our  ofTer  on  Volume  Twelve. 


Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  have  just 
published  "The  Leaf  Collector's  Hand- 
book and  Herbarium,"  an  aid  in  the 
preservation  and  in  the  classification  of 
specimen  leaves  of  trees  of  Northeastern 
America,  arranged  by  Charles  S.  New- 
hall.  As  a  valuable  and  interesting 
companion  to  all  summer  ramblers  this 
book  has  no    equal,  and  by  a  careful 
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student  of  nature  can  be  arranged  into  % 
rare  and  handsome  souvenir. 


The  month  of  August  records  the  loss 
of  two  great  minds  to  these  United 
States.  About  the  time  of  Mr.  Lowell's 
death,  George  Jones,  proprietor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  passed  away.  Jones 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Times, 
and  his  aim  was  to  get  above  the  lower 
tastes  of  the  masses  and  maintain  a  clean 
and  honest  Journal.  Scandal  gossip  and 
sensation  were  not  desired  for  its  pages, 
but  the  honest  day's  news  were  given 
without  fear  or  favor.  Under  Jones*  man- 
agement it  became  a  mighty  giant  against 
political  fraud  and  trickery. 


Gettysburg  and  Waterloo  Com- 
pared.-At  Gettysburg  there  were  present 
in  action  80,000  to  85,000  Union  troops, 
and  of  the  Confederates  some  65,000. 
At  Waterloo  there  were  120,000  soldiers 
of  the  Allies  under  Wellington  and 
Blucher,  and  72,000  French  under  Napo- 
leon; or,  there  were  about  150,000  com- 
batants at  Gettysburg  and  about  190,000  at 
Waterloo.   In  each  case  the  weaker  army 


made  the  attack  and  was  defeated.  Lee 
did  not  have  to  face  such  heavy  odds  as 
Napoleon;  but,  whereas,  Napoleon's  de- 
feat was  a  rout  in  which  he  lost  all  his 
guns  and  saw  his  soldiers  become  a  dis- 
organized rabble,  Lee  drew  off  his  army 
in  good  order,  his  cannon  uncaptured, 
and  the  morale  of  his  formidable  soldiers 
unshaken.  The  defeated  Confederates 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded  15,530,  and  in 
captured  7467,  some  of  whom  were  like- 
wise wounded,  or  23,000  in  all;  the  de- 
feated French  lost  from  25,000  to  30,000 
— probably  nearer  the  latter  number. 
The  Confederates  thus  lost  in  killed  and 
wounded  at  least  twenty- five  per  cent,  of 
their  forces,  and  yet  they  preserved  their 
artillery  and  their  organization;  while 
the  French  suffered  an  even  heavier  pro« 
portional  loss  and  were  turned  into  a 
fleeing  mob. 

Comparing  the  victors,  we  find  that  the 
forces  of  the  Allies  at  Waterloo  consisted 
of  several  different  kinds  of  troops. 
Wellington  had  under  him  68,000  Eng- 
lish, Germans,  and  Dutch-Belgians, 
while  Blucher  had  52,000  Prussians.— 
Century, 


VOCAL    CULTURE. 


One  of  the  most  important  and,  proba- 
bly, one  of  the  most  difficult  features 
connected  with  our  associations,  is  vocal 
culture.  Still,  it  is  one  of  the  exercises 
of  nearly  every  meeting,  and  one, 
in  which  every  member  should,  at  least, 
try  to  take  a  part.  If  it  needed  anything 
to  demonstrate  its  importance,  the  inter- 
est taken  in  the  subject  by  the  General 
Superintendency,  should  be  sufficient. 

The  circular  issued  by  the  General 
Superintendency  last  fall,  contained  a 
suggestion  with  regard  to  vocal  culture, 
advising  the  officers  of  the  Young  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations  to  or- 
ganize singing  classes,  and,  to  encourage 
them  in  this,  a  musical  contest  was  ar- 
ranged for,  to  stimulate  the  young  men 
to  learn  to  sing. 

The  contest,  which  took  place  in  June 
last,  was  novel  and  interesting,  and  the 


first  of  the  kind  ever  held  here;  still,  it 
was  a  success,  and  the  liberal  patronage 
that  it  received,  proved  that  the  effort 
was  highly  appreciated  by  both  old  and 
young.  And,  to  still  further  encourage 
the  young  men  in  excelling  in  the  divine 
art,  Superintendent  Moses  Thatcher 
announced,  that  in  June  next,  one 
thousand  dollars  would  be  given  in 
prizes  for  another  contest,  which  is  to  be 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  While 
there  is  much  room  for  culture  in  both 
vocal  and  instrumental  music,  still  I 
think  there  has  been  more  advancement 
made  in  the  latter  than  the  former. 

The  necessity  of  vocal  culture  is  mani- 
fest on  almost  every  hand,  especially 
among  the  young.  Go  where  you  may 
among  our  people  and  you  will  find  a 
necessity  for  more  male  singing.  Salt 
Lake  City  may  be  an  exception.     The 
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almost  universal  cry  of  choir  leaders  is: 
"We  cannot  get  the  young  men  to  sing," 
and  in  too  many- instances,  they  cannot 
get  the  older  men  to  sing.  Visit  our  as- 
sociations, quorum  meetings,  and  other 
gatherings,  except  our  Sunday  services, 
and  we  find  a  lack  of  singers.  In  some 
of  these  meetings  we  find  one  person 
only,  who  sings — ^the  rest  sit  idly  by  tak- 
ing no  part  in  the  singing.  Now  this  is 
not  right.  Singing  is  just  as  much  a  part 
of  our  worship  as  praying  or  preaching, 
and  in  many  instances,  is  as  great  a  fac- 
tor for  good. 

Who  has  not  felt  his  soul  inspired 
by  the  power  of  song,  and  by  its  in- 
fluence, had  his  thoughts  carried  be- 
yond this  mundane  sphere?  If  there 
be  such  a  one,  to  him  we  may  apply  the 
words  of  th2  immortal  bard:  **The  man 
that  hath  no  music  in  himself,  nor  is 
not  moved  with  concords  of  sweet  sounds, 
is  fit  for  treasons,  strategems  and  spoils.'' 
There  are  very  few  however,  if  any, 
among  us,  to  whom  the  above  will  apply. 

The  festivals  held  in  Salt  Lake  City,  are 
evidences  of  the  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  music,  and  what  has  been  ac- 
complished is  due  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  energy  and  ability  of  Professor 
Stephens.  While  the  smaller  towns  do 
not  possess  the  same  advantages  and 
facilities  as  Salt  Lake  City,  yet,  we  think 
they  have  them  proportionately.  The 
excellence  attained  in  music,  in  larger 
towns,  depends  more  upon  culture  than 
upon  numbers,  and  while  smaller  places 
cannot  excel  in  point  of  numbers,  they 


may  excel  in  quality.  Already  the  good 
work  that  is  beii>g  dome  in  Salt  Lake  City 
by  Professor  Stephens  and  others,  is  ex- 
tending its  influence  throughout  vanous 
parts  of  the  Territory  by  way  of  stimula- 
tion. 

The  young  people  of  Utah  have  made 
considerable  progress  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music  during  the  past  few  years, 
but  we  should  make  greater  progress  in 
the  future.  One  way,  by  which  young 
men  may  learn  to  sing,  is  to  each  have  a 
hymn  book,  and  always  take  it  to  meet- 
ing, and  never  fail  to  sing  the  hymns  that 
are  announced.  One  writer  has  said: 
"If  you  want  to  learn  to  sing,  smg." 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter; 
we  learn  to  do  by  doing.  We  learn  to 
sing  by  singing,  and  we  can  never  learn  to 
sing  by  not  singing.  Therefore  let  us 
make  up  our  minds  and  commence  now, 
for  there  is  no  time  like  the  present.  Do 
not  let  us  wait  till  we  are  called  upon 
missions  before  we  realize  the  necessity 
of  learning  to  sing,  because,  it  is  just  as 
important  at  home  as  abroad. 

The  season  for  our  associations  to 
commence  work,  will  soon  be  upon  us. 
Let  us  begin  now  by  making  preparations 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  the  best  pos- 
sible progress  in  this  department  of  our 
work  during  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
Classes  should  be  formed  in  every  asso- 
ciation and  the  best  teachers  secured  to 
conduct  them,  and  out*  efforts  should 
continue  in  this  direction  until  we  have  a 
first-class  glee  club  in  every  association. 
John  Quigley, 
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WORDS  BY  E.  STEPHENS. 


MUSIC  BY  JOSEPH  PARRY.  (MUS.  D.) 


l8T  4  2nd 
TENOR. 
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Oh  home  beloT*d 
The  flow'ra  around 
Ye      val  -  leys  fair 
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where'er    I        wander 
me  may     be      fair  -  er 
and  snowcapt    mountains 


On 
Than 
Ye 
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ri!TnTTn^==N^^ 


for  -  eign  land  or  disUnt  8^;  .  .  . 
those  that  bloom  up-on  thy  hills;  .  . 
peace-fbl      hamletfi  'mid  the    Irees;   .   . 


^^^  \j  \i  \j  \j  Tj 
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As  time        rolls    by 

The  streams — great  migh- 

Ye  mur  -  m'ring  streams 

J  .... 


fKr^TTT-  U\\--\\l\^% 


my  heart  grows  fond  -  er, 
ty  trea  -  sure  -  bear  -  ers, 
and  crys  -  tal      foun  -  tains. 


And  yearns  more  loT-ing  -  ly  for 
More  not  -  ed  may  be  than  thy 
Kifls'd    by      the    cool  soft    bal  -  my 
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thee.  Tho'     fair      be    na-ture's  face    around 

rills.  No        world  -  renoun    my  .hum-ble    yil 

breeze,     —    Words    cannot    tell      how  well    I    love 


me,  And 
lage  Like 
ye,       Nor 


J.-fH4H-if"^ 
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fHends  are  ev  -  er  kind  and  true, 
these  great  towns  may  proudly  claim, 
speak  my  long-ing    when  I    roam, 


Tho'    joy  -  ous    mirih  and 
Tet    my        fond    heart  doth 
My    heart        a  -  lone     can 


^^ 


^^ 


^ 


t^^ 


p       raU 


^ff^ttr^^^^ 


song    surround  me.  My  heart,  my  soul  still    yearns  for  you. 

thrill  with   rapture,  Whene'er      I     hear  thy    hum  -  ble  name, 

cry      to    hea  -  Ten,* *God  bless  my    own  dear    moun-tain  home." 
p       mil. 
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The  simplicity  which  renders  birds 
unsuspicious  of  human  force  or  fraud 
until  harsh  experience  has  forced  them 
to  believe  in  it,  seldom  extends  to  ^he 
care  of  their  young.  They,  however, 
want  no  visits  of  inquiry  to  the  tree  tops 
and  rock  ledges  where  these  are  placed. 
The  parent  birds  in  many  species  avoid 
no  trouble  in  caring  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  their  young,  and  when  the 
trouble  taken  seems  to  be  the  very  least, 
as  when  the  sea-bird  lays  its  eggs  upon 
the  naked  rock,  the  health  and  safety  of 
the  young  are  no  doubt  cared  for  by  the 
seeming  carelessness.  In  nests  and  nesting 
places  there  is  a  wonderful  variety  exhi- 
bited. Leaving  unnoticed  the  structures 
which  are  sewn  together  by  the  tailor- 
bird,  and  the  marvelous  work  of  the 
weaver-bird,  there  is  abundant  diversity 
of  type  nearer  home — the  elaborate,  the 
gigantic,  the  ingeniously  hidden,  and  the 
laboriously  excavated.  In  many  the  choice 
of  materials  is  sufficiently  strange.  Some 
are  noticeable  for  the  apparently  inten- 
tional absence  of  effort  in  concealment 
This  is  natural  enough  in  birds  like  the 
swallow,  which  have  learned  to  confide 
in  man's  protection;  but  this  explanation 
will  not  apply  to  the  wary  missel  thrush, 
which,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
family,  ceases  to  sing  in  the  nesting  sea- 
son, yet  appears  to  counteract  the  pre- 
caution of  silence  by  its  exposure  of  the 
nest;  but  this  may  be  due  to  a  crafty 
negligence,  just  as  in  the  children's  game 
of  hide,  when  the  object  supposed  to  be 
secreted,  escapes  discovery  by  not  being 
hidden.  More  often,  however,  those 
nests  which  are  not  secured  by  being 
comparatively  inaccessible,  are  with- 
drawn from  observation,  either  by  na- 
tural circumstances  of  position,  or  by 
artifice,  or  by  both  combined.  The 
wood-owl  sometimes  breeds  in  the 
burrow  of  a  rabbit  or  a  fox.  Touble  is 
saved  and  privacy  is  gained  by  sagacity 
which  injures  no  one.  Far  different  is  it 
in  regard  to  trouble  taken  with  the  nest 
of  the  chaffinch,  carefully  constructed  of 
rootlets,  moss  and  grasses,  strengthened 
with  cobwebs  and  lichens,  softiy  lined 
with  hair  and  feathers,  and  the  down  of 


seeds.  Mr.  Seebohm  calls  the  structure 
'*a  matchless  piece  of  handiwork,"  as 
though  the  pliancy  of  human  fingers 
alone  were  equal  to  such  skill;  and  the 
following  passages  from  Mr.  Charles 
Dixon,  bring  vividly  before  the  mind  the 
extent  of  ingenuity  which  these  little 
creatures  can  display  in  order  to  shield 
their  young  ones  from  danger: 

**Here  on  this  grassy  bank,  in  a  gorse 
bush,  dry  and  withered,  killed  by  the 
relentless  frosts  of  winter.  Amongst  its 
prickly  branches,  however,  a  chaffinch 
has  made  her  nest.  Found  merely  by 
accident,  let  us  examine  it  closely.  The 
outside  of  the  nest  is  thickly  covered 
with  little  pieces  of  decayed  wood,  ob- 
tained from  a  log  close  by,  which  assim- 
ilates her  nest  most  admirably  to  the 
brown,  dead  foliage  of  the  gorse  bush, 
and  its  withered  blooms.  So  closely 
does  it  resemble  surrounding  tints,  that, 
seen  at  a  short  distance,  it  appears  part 
of  the  bush  itself.  Take  another  instance, 
on  the  lichen  covered  branch  of  this 
heavy  birch  tree,  something  is  seen 
which  appears  to  be  a  knotted  promi- 
nence of  the  bark  ;  closer  inspection 
reveals  the  nest  of  a  chaffinch,  the  whole 
harmonizing  so  closely  with  the  tints  ot 
the  bark  as  to  defy  all  but  the  keenest 
gaze  to  detect  the  bird's  secret." 

Wonderful  as  this  capacity  of  adapta-  . 
tion  appears  in  the  little  insignificant 
bird,  the  facts  may  be  illustrated  and 
their  truth  supported  by  what  occurs 
among  life  of  still  lower  type.  There 
are  species  of  crabs,  which,  not  indeed 
for  the  benefit  of  their  young,  but  for 
their  own  individual  advantage,  pluck 
pieces  of  sponge  and  sea-weed,  and 
actually  plant  on  the  spines  of  their  own 
shells,  so  that  they,  being  creatures  ot 
slow  movement,  may  lie  in  the  submarine 
garden,  as  if  a  part  of  it,  and  thus  pounce 
on  unsuspecting  prey.  This  surprising 
circumstance  has  been  further  noted, 
that,  when  these  custaceans  are  removed 
to  other  surroundings  of  a  different 
character,  they  proceed  either  to  cover 
up,  or  pluck  off  the  no  longer  suitable 
costume,  and  replace  it  by  a  suitable  and 
better  match.  Pespice  Finem 
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BRITISH   EMIGRATION  IN   DETAIL. 

The  following  table  gives  the  date  and 
port  of  sailing,  name  of  ship,  and  leader 
of  company,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
obtain  the  same,  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  souls  in  each  of  the  thirty-two 
companies  of  Saints,  which  emigrated 
from  Great  Britain  to  Nauvoo  from  1840 
to  1846: 


The  following  detailed  account  of  the 
thirty  two  companies  has  been  compiled 
with  great  care,  and  with  a  special  view 
to  accuracy,  from  public  and  private 
documents,  both  in  printed  and  manu- 
script form: 

First  Company. — Briiannia,  41  souls. 
The  following  is  recorded  in  the  history 
of  Joseph  Smith: 

*'Saturday,  June  6th,  1840,  Elder  John 


Date    of 
Sailing. 


Port  of 
Sailing. 


Name  of      ! 
Ship.  I 


Leader  of 
Company. 


1X0.  of 


Emigration  Agent. 


iljune  6th,  i840jLiverpool,  Britannia 
21  Sept.  8th,  1840  Liverpool  North  America 
3  Oct    isth,  1840' Liverpool]  Isaac  Newton 
4iFcb.   7th,  1841  Liverpool  Sheffield 

5|Febniary,  1841  Bristol      | 

6jFeb.  i6th,  1 841- Liverpool  Ex:ho 
7;March  17,  1841  Liverpool  Alesto 

8  April  2ist,  1 841  [Liverpool  Rochester 

9  Sept.  21st,  1841  Liverpool  Tyrean 
10  Nov.  8th,  1841  Liverpool  Chaos 
iiljan.  I2th,  184a, Liverpool, Tremont 
12'Feb.  sth,  1842  Liverpool  Hope  j 
13' Feb.  20th,  1842  Liverpool  John  Cummins 
14!  March  12,  1842  Liverpool  Hanover 
i5jSept.  17th,  1842  Liverpool  Sidney 
16  Sept.  25th.  1842  Liverpool! Medford 
ij'Sept.  29th,  1842  Liverpool. Henry 
18 Oct.  29th,  1 842! Liverpool! Emerald 
19'Jan.  i6th,  1843  Liverpool  Swanton 
ao'Nlarch  8th,  1843  LiverpoolJYorkshire 
2i|March  21, 1843. Liverpool  Claiborne 

22  Sept.  5th,  i843,Liverpool  Metoka 

23  Oct.   2ist,  1843  LiverpoolChampion 
24' Jan.  2qrd,  1844  Liverpool  I  Fanny 
25  Feb.   oth    1844  Liverpool  Isaac  Allerton 
26, Feb.  nth,  i844lLiverpoolSwantont 
27^  March  5th,i844j Liverpool  Glasgow 
28  Sept.  19th,  1844  Liverpool  Norfolk 
29' Jan.  17th,  1845  Liverpool  Palmyra 

3o|  February,  1845  [Liverpool, •    • 

3ijSept'mb  r,  1845 [Liverpool  Oregon 
32  Jan.  I6th,  1846  Liverpool  Liverpool 

t Miscellaneous  [Liverpool  Miscellaneous 


John  Moon 
Theodore  Turley 
Samuel  Mulliner 
Hiram  Clark 


Daniel  Browett 
Thomas  Smith 
Bngham    Young 
'oseph  Fielding 
*eter  Melling 


709 


Amos  Fielding 
Levi   Richards 
Orson  Hyde 
John  Snider 
Pariey  P.  Pratt 
Lorenzo  Snow 

8o8JThomas  Bullock 

686 

944 
729 
529  William  Kay 

594 
677 

594 
661 
691 


Hiram  Clark 


Amos  Fielding 


650 

600  Hiram  Clark 
Miscellaneous 


41  Brigham  Young 

200  Bngham  Young 

^  5oBrigham  Young 

235 1  Brigham  Young 
*i8ijBrigham  Young 

109  Brigham  Young 
54  Brigham  Young 

130  Brigham  Young 

207  P.P.Pratt  and  Amos  Fielding 

170  P.  P. Pratt  and  AmosFielding 

143  P.  P.  Pratt  and  AmosFielding 

270  P.P.Pratt  and  AmosFielding 
*2oo  P.P.Pratt  and  AmosFielding 
*20o  P.P.  Pratt  aud  AmosFielding 

180 

214 

157 

250 

212 


P.  P.  Pratt  and  AmosFielding 
P.P.Pratt  and  AmosFielding 
P.P.Pratt  and  AmosFielding 
P.P.Pratt  and  AmosFielding 
Amos  Fielding  and  H.Clark 
83' Amos  Fielding  and  H.Clark 
io6,Amos  Fielding  and  H.Clark 
280  Amos  Fielding  and  H.Clark 
91  Amos  Fielding  aiid  H.Clark 
2io| Reuben  Hedlock 
60^  Reuben  Hedlock 
8i|Reuben  Hedlock 
150  Reuben  Hedlock 
143  Reuben  Hedlock 
*20o  Reuben  Hedlock 
86  Reuben  Hedlock 
*i25'Reuben  Hedlock 
45 'Reuben  Hedlock 
•137  Reuben  Hedlock 


•Approximate. 

fThere  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  number  of  souls  on  the  Emerald.  Elder  Hiram  Clark,  who 
assisted  to  fit  out  the  company,  says  she  carried  314,  but  I  have  taken  the  number  stated  by 
Elder  Pratt. 

%{.  e.    Second  trip  made  by  that  ship  with  "Mormon"  emigrants. 
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Moon  and  a  company  of  forty  Saints,  to 
wit:  John  Moon,  Hugh  Moon,  their 
mother,  and  seven  others  of  her  family, 
Henry  Moon,  (uncle  of  John  Moon), 
Henry  Moon,  Francis  Moon,  William 
Sutton, William  Sitgraves,  Richard  Eaves, 
Thomas  Moss,  Henry  Moore,  Nancy 
Ashworth,  Richard  Ainscough,  and 
families,  sailed  in  the  ship  BrUania  from 
Liverpool  for  New  York,  being  the  first 
Saints  who  have  sailed  from  England  for 
Zion." 

The  Britannia  arrived  in  New  York  on 
Monday,  July  20th,  1840,  from  whence 
the  emigrants  continued  the  journey  to 
Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

Second  Company. — Nofth  America^ 
about  200  souls.  Saturday,  September 
5th,  1840,  Apostles  Brigham  Young  and 
Willard  Richards  went  from  Manchester 
to  Liverpool,  and  in  the  evening  organ- 
ized a  company  of  Saints  bound  for  New 
York,  by  choosing  Elder  Theodore  Tur- 
ley,  a  returning  missionary,  to  preside, 
with  six  counselors,  among  whom  was 
Elder  William  Clayton,  one  of  the  earliest 
English  converts.  Apostles  Brigham 
Young  and  Willard  Richards  went  on 
board  the  North  America  on  Monday  the 
7lh,  and  remained  with  the  Saints  on 
board  over  night.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
about  nine  o'clock,  the  vessel  was  tugged 
out  by  a  steamer.  The  Apostles  accom- 
panied the  emigrants  about  fifteen  miles, 
and  then  left  them  in  good  spirits. 

The  company  had  a  prosperous  voy- 
age to  New  York,  where  they  arrived  in 
the  beginning  of  October,  and  fromthere 
they  continued  the  journey  to  Buffelo, 
New  York.  Owing  to  the  expensiveness 
of  the  route  many  of  the  emigrants  fell 
short  of  means  to  complete  the  journey 
to  Nauvoo;  they  therefore  divided  at 
Buffalo,  a  part  going  to  settle  in  and 
around  Kirtland,  Ohio,  while  the  balance, 
under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Turley, 
continued  the  journey  to  Nauvoo,  to 
which  place  Joseph  the  Prophet  states 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  about 
one  hundred  of  them,  about  the  middle 
of  October,  1841. 

Third  Company.  —  Isaac  Newton^ 
about  50  souls.  This  company,  em- 
bracing the  first  Latter-day  Saint  emigra- 


tion from  Scotland,  has  not  been  noted 
before  in  Church  history.  The  following 
particulars  are  gleaned  from  the  private 
journal  of  Samuel  Mulliner,  who  was  the 
leader  of  the  company : 

"The  ship  Isclcu:  Newton  sailed  from 
Liverpool  October  15th,  1840,  with  a  small 
company  of  Scotch  Saints,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Elders  Samuel  Mulliner  and 
Alexander  Wright.  The  passage  cost 
£1  17s  6d  for  adults,  and  19s  3d  for  chil- 
dren. After  a  most  pleasant  passage  of 
forty-eight  and  one  half  days,  the  company 
arrived  in  Ne\y  Orleans  in  the  evening  of 
December  2nd.  On  the  4th  they  started 
on  a  steamboat  for  St  Louis,  the  fare  be- 
ing |4  00  for  an  adult.  The  water  in  the 
river  was  low,  and  the  emigrants  were  de- 
layed several  days  in  consequence  there- 
of; but  they  finally  arrived  in  St  Louis 
December  17th.  Elder  Mulliner  was  un- 
successful in  his  attempt  to  hire  a  boat  to 
take  the  company  to  Nauvoo,  and  there- 
fore a  number  of  the  emigrants  remained 
at  Alton,  Illinois,  until  the  following 
spring,  when  they  reached  Nauvoo  in 
.safety." 

This  was  the  first  company  of  British 
Saints  who  emigrated  by  way  of  New 
Orleans. 

Fourth  Company.  —  Sheffield^  235 
souls.  The  following  is  culled  from  the 
history  of  Joseph  Smith : 

Saturday,  February  6th,  1841,  a  council 
meeting  was  held  at  Brother  Richard 
Harrison's, seventy  two  Burlington  Street, 
Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
a  company  of  Saints  going  to  New 
Orleans  on  the  ship  Sheffield,  Captain 
Porter,  Apostles  Brigham  Young,  John 
Taylor  and  Willard  Richards  and  other 
officers  were  present  Elder  Hiram 
Clark  was  chosen  president,  and  Thomas 
Walmsley,  Miles  Romney,  Edward  Mar- 
tin, John  Taylor,  Francis  Clark  and  John 
Riley,  counselors  to  President  Clark.  Ed- 
ward Martin  was  appointed  clerk  and 
historian  of  the  company.  President 
Clark  and  his  counselors  were  blessed 
and  set  apart  for  their  mission. 

The  Sheffield  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  Saints  on  board,  on 
Sunday  the  7th.     In  the  Milennial  ^^r. 
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Volume  I,  page  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
three,  the  following  occurs : 

"The  emigrants  were  from  Preston, 
Manchester  and  other  towns  of  England, 
and  were  destined  for  the  colonies  of  the 
Saints  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Territory  of  Iowa.  Among  the  company 
was  a  large  proportion  of  the  industrious 
poor,  who  were  upon  the  point  of  star- 
vation in  this  land  (England),  or  who 
were  working  like  slaves  to  procure  a 
very  scMity  substance.  By  the  kindness 
of  their  brethren  they  were  enabled  to 
escape  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage  and 
go  to  a  country,  where  they  can  by  their 
industry  obtain  an  inheritance  and  enjoy 
plenty  for  themselves  and  their  children." 

.\fter  a  passage  of  fifty-one  days  the 
company  landed  in  New  Orleans;  three 
deaths  and  two  births  having  occurred  on 
the  voyage.  On  arriving  at  New  Orleans, 
Elder  Clark  made  a  contract  with  a 
steamer  to  carry  the  company  to  St. 
Louis  for  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  each, 
including  baggage.  From  St.  Louis  to 
Nauvoo  they  secured  a  passage  on  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  for  one  dollar  each. 
About  thirty  of  the  emigrants  who  had 
become  disaffected  through  false  reports, 
tarried  at  St  Louis.  The  bulk  of  the 
company  landed  in  Nauvoo,  April  i8th, 
1841,  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening. 
Notwithstanding  the  late  hour,  quite  a 
number  of  the  brethren  stood  on  the  shore 
to  welcome  these  new  arrivals  from  the 
old  world. 

Fifth  Company. — 181  souls.  About 
the  same  time  as  the  Sheffield  sailed  from 
Liverpool  (February,  1841),  another  com- 
pany of  Saints  from  Herefordshire  and 
the  surrounding  country  sailed  from 
Bristol,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  learn 
the  name  of  the  ship,  or  the  number  of 
emigrants  going  on  it.  However,  basing 
my  calculation  on  Apostle  Pariey  P. 
Pratt's  statement  to  the  effect  that  one 
thousand  people  had  emigrated  up  to 
April,  1 84 1,  we  have  grounds  for  believ- 
ing that  about  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  souls  sailed  from  Bristol  on  that 
occasion. 

Sixth  Company. — Echo,  109  souls. 
According  to  the  history  of  loseph  Smith, 
Apostles  Brigham  Young,  Willard  Rich- 


ards and  John  Taylor  met  in  council  at 
72  Burlington  Street,  Liverpool,  Thurs- 
day, February  nth,  1841,  and  set  apart, 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  Elder  Daniel 
Browett,  to  take  charge  of  a  company  of 
Saints  about  to  sail  for  New  Orleans,  on 
the  ship  Echo^  (Captain  Wood) ;  John 
Cheese,  David  Wilding,  James  Lavender, 
William  Jenkins,  Robert  Harris  and  John 
Ellison  were  also  set  apart  to  be  his 
counselors.  Elder  Browett  was  appointed 
clerk  and  historian  of  the  company.  The 
Echo  sailed  from  Liverpool,  bound  for 
New  Orleans,  Tuesday,  February  i6th, 
1841,  with  one  hundred  and  nine  Saints 
on  board,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  any  particulars  about  the  voyage. 

Seventh  Company. — Alesto,  54  souls. 
The  ship  Alesto  sailed  from  Liverpool 
bound  for  New  Orleans,  with  fifty-four 
Saints  on  board,  under  the  direction  of 
Elders  Thomas  Smith  and  William  Moss. 
No  particulars  are  at  hand  concerning  the 
voyage. 

Eighth  Company. — Rochester,  130 
souls.  Tuesday  April  20th,  1841,  Apostles 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball, 
Orson  Pratt,  Wilford  Woodruff.  John 
Taylor,  George  A.  Smith  and  Willard 
Richards  and  family  went  on  board  the 
ship  Rochester,  Captain  Woodhouse,  at 
Liverpool,  bound  for  New  York,  with  a 
company  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
Saints.  Captain  Woodhouse  delayed  his 
sailing  two  days,  to  accommodate  the 
Elders. 

The  Rochester  sailed  on  the  twenty- 
first  and  arrived  at  the  quarantine  ground 
at  New  York  May  19th,  after  a  toilsome 
passage.  At  one  time  she  was  beset 
with  head  winds  and  a  tedious  storm, 
when  the  Apostles  united  in  prayer,  in 
answer  to  which  the  storm  abated,  the 
sea  became  calm,  and  the  voyage  was 
continued  with  rejoicings.  On  the  twen- 
ty-eighth of  April  the  ship  encountered  a 
tempest,  shipped  a  heavy  sea  in  which 
Apostle  Woodruff  got  thoroughly 
drenched,  while  Willard  Richards  escaped 
under  the  bulwarks. 

The  Rochester  arrived  at  the  dock  in 
New  York  about  four  o'clock  p.m.,  on 
Thursday,  May  20th,  but  the  passengers 
were   prevented    from    landing   by    the 
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carters  and  rowdies  until  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Such  was  the  cpnfusion  in  New 
York  at  that  time  at  the  arrival  of  a  ship, 
steamboat  or  coach,  that  strangers  were 
led  to  suppose  that  the  city  was  with- 
out mayor,  marshal,  police  or  any  other 
officer  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  company  remaind  in  New  York 
until  the  fourth  of  June,  when  the  journey 
was  continued,  under  the  direction  of 
Brigham  Young,  Heber  C.  Kimball  and 
John  Taylor,  via  Philadelphia  to  Pitts- 
burg by  railway  and  canal  transportation. 
They  traveled  on  what  was  then  called 
the  swift  line,  for  which  they  paid  four- 
teen dollars  for  each  adult;  the  slow  line 
carried  passengers  for  nine  dollars.  After 
staying  four  days  at  Pittsburg,  they  set 
sail  on  the  steamboat  Cicero^  June  12th, 
and  after  having  proceeded  about  fifteen 
milqs  the  boat  ran  on  a  sand  bank,  where 
it  was  detained  three  days;  in  fact  the 
boat  ran  aground  several  times,  the  water 
being  very  low,  and  the  passengers  were 
three  weeks  on  board  before  they  arrived 
in  Nauvoo.  The  weather  was  also  ex- 
tremely warm.  Apostle  Kimball,  in  a 
communication  to  the  Millenni^il  Star^ 
advised  future  emigrants  to  come  by  way 
of  New  Orleans,  on  which  route  the 
accomodations  would  be  better  and  the 
fare  less,  and  he  also  recommended  that 
British  Saints  should  sail  in  the  cool  part 
of  the  season. 

The  company  finally  arrived  in  Nauvoo 
July  ist,  1841,  and  was  met  on  the  river 
bank  by  about  three  hundred  Saints,  who 
had  come  down  to  meet  the  new-comers. 
A  greater  manifestation  of  love  and  glad- 
ness had  perhaps  never  been  witnessed 
among  brethren  in  this  dispensation  than 
that  which  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
when  the  Prophet  Joseph  met  his  brethren 
of  the  Twelve,  whom  he  loved  so  dearly. 
Joseph  was  the  first  person  on  board  the 
steamer  which  brought  the  company  in, 
and  gave  the  immigrating  Saints  a  warm 
and  hearty  greeting. 

Ninth  Company.— 7>r^a«,  207  souls. 
On  Tuesday,  September  21st,  1841,  the 
ship  Tyrean  sailed  from  Liverpool  with 
two  hundred  and  seven  Saints  bound 
for  Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans,  under  the 
presidency  of  Joseph  Fielding.    By  char- 


tering the  ship  for  the  purpose,  the  com- 
pany saved  about  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  Tyrean  arrived  in  New  Orleans  in 
the  ealrly  part  of  November,  from  whence 
the  emigrants  proceeded  to*  Warsaw, 
Hancock  County,  Illinois,  about  twenty 
miles  below  Nauvoo,  where  they  arrived 
November  24th.  It  was  the  intention  to 
locate  the  newcomers  on  the  site  of 
Warren,  a  new  settlement,  which  the 
Saints  tried  to  locate  one  mile  south  of 
Warsaw,  but  difficulties  arose  with  the 
old  settlers,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
British  emigrants  moved  to  Nauvoo  about 
the  middle  of  December,  following.  Some 
of  them  had  previously  moved  thither. 

Tenth  Company. — Chaos^  about  170 
souls.  *  *On  Monday,  November  8th,  1841, 
the  splendid  ship,  Chaos^  sailed  from 
Liverpool,  bound  for  New  Orleans,  under 
the  charter  of  the  Latter-day  Saints.  She 
carried  out  nearly  one  hundred  and 
seventy  passengers.  Cheerfulness  and 
satisfaction  seemed  to  pervade  every 
heart  as  they  bade  farewell  to  their  native 
shores,  and  launched  forth  toward  the 
land  of  promise."  (^Millennial  Star,  Vol- 
ume II,  page  105.) 

Patriarch  Peter  Melling  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  company,  which  arrived  in 
Nauvoo  early  in  i842,as  Joseph  Smith,  un- 
der date  of  March  7th,  1842,  records  that 
"Peter  Melling,  the  Patriarch,  from  Eng- 
land, brought  to  the  office,  thirteen  dollars 
and  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  in  cash, 
and  sixty-five  dollars*  worth  of  clothing 
from  Parley  P.  Pratt  and  Amos  Fielding, 
of  England."  {Millennial  Star,  Volume 
XIX,  page  135  ) 

Eleventh  Company. —  Tremont,  143 
souls.  The  ship  Tremont  sailed  from 
Liverpool  January  12th,  1842,  with  one 
hundred  and  forty-three  passengers, 
mostly  Saints,  bound  for  Nauvoo  via 
New  Orleans.  This  was  the  first  com- 
pany that  sailed  in  1842. 

Under  date  of  Sunday  March  27th,  1842, 
the  Prophet  Joseph  records : 

**I  witnessed  the  landing  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  English  Saints  from  the 
steamer  Ariel  under  the  presidency  of 
Lyman  Wight;  also  about  three  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  goods  for  the  Temple  and 
Nauvoo  House.'* 
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These  must  have  been  the  passengers 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the  ship  Tre- 
morUy  and  perhaps  some  that  emisjated 
in  the  Chcios  two  months  previous.  It  is 
likely  that  Peter  Meeling  the  leader  of 
the  Chaos  company,  pushed  through  with 
only  a  portion  of  his  people,  and  that 
the  others  waited  somewhere  on  the  road 
to  come  on  to  Nauvoowith  the  Tretnont 
passengers. 

Twelfth  Company.— /fo/^,  270  souls. 
The  ship  Hope,  Captain  Soule,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  February  5th,  1842,  with 
two  hundred  and  seventy  passengers, 
mostly  members  of  the  Church,  bound  for 
Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans.  Under  date 
of  April  13th,  1842,  the  following  is  re- 
corded in  the  history  of  Joseph  Smith : 

'* About  one  hundred  and  fifty  Saints 
from  England,  landed  in  Nauvoo  from  the 
steamer  Louisa,  and  about  sixty  from  the 
steamer  Amaranth,*^ 

These  were  undoubtedly  a  portion  of 
the  emigrants  who  sailed  in  the  Hope. 

Thirteenth  Company.— /<?A«  Cum- 
tnins,  about  200  souls.  Previous  to  the 
sailing  of  this  company,  the  following 
emigration  notice  appeared  in  the  Afil- 
lennialStar: 

"The  John  Qimmins  is  chartered  for 
us,  and  is  to  sail  on  the  twentieth  of 
February  1842.  Immediate  application 
should  be  made  by  those  who  wish  a 
passage.  Passage  costs  from  £%  15s  to 
£^  including  provisions.  Passengers 
find  their  own  bedding  and  cooking 
utensils;  and  all  their  luggage  goes  free. 
On  arriving  at  New  Orleans,  a  passage 
can  be  obtained  up  the  Mississippi  River, 
fifteen  hundred  miles  by  steamer,  for  fif- 
teen shillings,  and  freight  free,  as  we  have 
learned  by  letter  from  Elder  Joseph  Field- 
ing, who  sailed  with  two  hundred  passen- 
gers in  the  Tyrean  last  September.*' 

Th^  John  Cummins  sailed  on  the  day 
appointed.  (February  20th,  1842.)  In 
the  Times  and  Seasons  of  May  i6th,  1842, 
the  following  appears  in  an  editorial 
notice  : 

* 'Elder  Amos  Fielding  has  just  arrived 
in  Nauvoo  with  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  emigrants  from  England;  a  ship  load 
came  some  time  ago." 

This  last  sentence  has  very  likely  refer- 


ence to  the  Saints  sailing  in  the  John 
CUmmins. 

Fourteenth  Company.  —  Hanover, 
about  200  souls.  The  ship  Hafiover 
sailed  from  Liverpool  March  12th,  1842, 
with  about  two  hundred  Saints  on  board 
bound  for  Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans,  in 
charge  of  Amos  Fielding.  After  a  pros- 
perous trip  Amos  Fielding  arrived  in 
Nauvoo  with  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  his  company.  May  14th,  1842. 

Fifteenth  Company.— 51k/«o/,  180 
souls.  On  Saturday.Septcmber  17th,  1842, 
the  ship  Sidney,  Captain  Cowen,  sailed 
from  Liverpool,  with  one  hundred  and 
eighty  Saints  on  board,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Elder  Levi  Richards,  bound  for 
Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans.  George  D. 
Watt  the  first  man  baptized  in  England, 
who  emigrated  with  this  company,  writes 
from  New  Orleans,  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 13th,  1842,  as  follows : 

**We  have  had  a  passage  of  fifty  six  days 
— fine  weather — with  a  kind  captain  and 
crew,  who  allowed  us  every  reasonable 
privilege.  There  have  been  five  deaths  out 
of  the  company,  and  one  sailor  who  fell 
from  the  yard  arm  and  was  killed.  The 
dead  are :  Brother  Yates*  eldest  child. 
Sister  Cannon,  (mother  of  President 
George  Q.  Cannon,)  Brother  Browne's 
child  and  two  children  belonging  to  a  man 
who  is  not  in  the  Church.  We  stuck  up- 
on the  sand  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
(Mississippi)  thirty  four  hours.  About 
two  hours  after  we  got  off*,  the  Medford 
came  on  the  bar,  where  she  stuck  thirty 
hours.  We  landed  here  (New  Orleans) 
on  the  eleventh  instant  and  the  Medjord 
arrived  to-day  the  thirteenth.  She  lies 
about  ten  yards  from  us.  *  *  *  We 
have  taken  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
steamboats  in  this  port.  We  pay  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  head,  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  one  hundred  pounds 
above  the  weight  allowed  each  person, 
which  is  one  hundred  pounds.  We  are 
all  going  up  together;  i,e.  The  Sidney  9x16^ 
Medford  passengers. '  * 

After  tarrying  three  days  at  New 
Orleans,  the  emigprants  embarked  on  the 
steamer  Alexander  Scott  and  made  rapid 
progress  till  they  had  passed  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio  River,  when  they  ran^a-ground 
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and  remained  fast  three  days.  After  get- 
ting clear  again  they  continued  the  jour- 
ney to  within  ninety  miles  of  St.  Louis, 
where  the  vessel  had  to  remain  three 
weeks  for  want  of  water.  When  the 
emigrants  finally  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  it 
was  the  dead  of  winter,  and  the  river  be- 
ing frozen  up  above  that  city,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Saints  to  remain  there 
for  awhile  until  communication  opened 
up  again  with  the  towns  on  the  upper 
Mississippi.  Without  much  difficulty 
houses  and  provisions  were  secured,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  was  spent 
quite  comfortably  in  St.  Louis.  In  April, 
1843,  the  journey  was  continued  to 
Nauvoo. 

Sixteenth  Company.— .^^^rrf,  214 
souls.  On  Sunday,  September  25th,  1842, 
the  ship  Medford,  Captain  Wilber, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  with  two  hundred 
and  fourteen  Saints  bound  for  Nauvoo, 
via  New  Orleans,  under  the  presidency 
of  Apostle  Orson  Hyde,  who  was  return- 
ing home  from  his  mission  to  Jerusalem. 

The  Medford  arrived  in  New  Orleans, 
November  13th,  1842,  after  a  fair  passage, 
having  had  otily  two  deaths  on  board. 
Fcom  New  Orleans  the  emigrants  con- 
tinued the  trip  up  the  river  in  company 
with  the  passengers  who  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  on  the  Sidney,  but  were  de- 
tained in  St.  Louis  because  of  ice  on  the 
river,  imtil  the  followingjspring,  when  the 
journey  was  continued  to  Nauvoo. 

Seventeenth  Company.— //^f/^j/,  157 
souls.  Thursday,  September  29th,  1842, 
the  ship  Henry ,  Captain  Pierce,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  seven  Saints  bound  for  Nauvoo,  via 
New  Orleans,  under  the  direction  of  John 
Snider. 

Elder  Snider  arrived  in  Nauvoo  January 
23rd,  1843,  but  l^is  company  of  emigrants 
were  detained  on  the  way  because  of  ice 
on  the  Mississippi  River,  and  did  not 
arrive  in  Nauvoo  till  the  following  spring. 

Eighteenth  Company. — Emerald,  250 
souls.  October  29th,  1842,  the  ship 
Emerald,  Captain  Leighton,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  with  two  hundred  and  fifty 
Saints  bound  for  Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans, 
under  the  direction  of  Apostle  Parley  P. 
Pratt,  who  writes: 


"We  had  a  tedious  passage  of  ten 
weeks  and  some  difficulties,  murmurings 
and  rebellions;  but  the  Saints  onboard 
were  called  together,  and  chastened  and 
reproved  sharply,  which  brought  them  to 
repentance.  We  then  humbled  ourselves 
and  called  on  the  Lord,  and  he  sent  a  fair 
wind  and  brought  us  into  port  in  time  to 
save  us  from  starvation.  We  landed 
in  New  Orleans  early  in  January,  1843. 
Here  I  chartered  a  steamer  called  the 
Goddess  of  Liberfy,  and  took  passage 
with  the  company  for  St.  Louis.  Run- 
ning up  the  river  for  about  a  week,  I 
landed  with  my  family  in  Chester,  Illinois, 
eighty  miles  below  St  Louis.  The  com- 
pany continued  on  to  St.  Louis.'* 

On  account  of  ice  in  the  river  which 
made  it  impassable  for  steamboats,  the 
emigrants  were  forced  to  remain  in  St. 
Louis  until  the  spring,  when  the  Maid  of 
Iowa,  Captain  Dan  Jones,  came  down 
from  Nauvoo  and  brought  the  people 
up.  Under  date  of  April  12th,  1843,  the 
Prophet  Joseph  writes : 

"About  five  p.  m.,  the  steamer  Maid  of 
Iowa,  hauled  up  at  the  Nauvoo  House 
landing,  and  discharged  about  two  hun- 
dred Saints,  in  charge  of  Elders  Parley 
P.  Pratt  and  Levi  Richards.  These  had 
been  detained  at  St.  Louis,  Alton,  Chester, 
and  other  places  through  the  winter,  hav- 
ing left  Liverpool  last  fall.  Dan  Jones,  cap- 
tain of  the  Maid  of  Iowa,  was  baptized  a 
few  weeks  since;  he  has  been  eleven  days 
coming  from  St.  Louis,  being  detained  by 
ice.  I  was  present  at  the  landing  and  the 
first  on  board  the  steamer,  when  I  met 
Sister  Mary  Ann  Pratt  (who  had  been  in 
England  with  Brother  Parley,)  and  her 
little  daughter  only  three  or  four  days  old. 
I  could  not  refrain  from  shedding  tears; 
so  many  of  my  friends  and  acquaintances 
arriving  in  one  day  (another  company  in 
charge  of  Lorenzo  Snow  had  arrived  the 
same  day)  kept  me  very  busy  receiving 
their  congratulations  and  answering  their 
questions.  I  was  rejoiced  to  meet  them  in 
such  good  health  and  fine  spirits;  for  they 
were  equal  to  any  that  had  ever  come  to 
Nauvoo.** 

Nineteenth  Company. — Swanion,  212 
souls.  On  Monday,  January  i6th,  1843, 
the  first  British  emigrant  company  of  the 
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season  sailed  from  Liverpool,  Captain 
Davenport,  with  two  hundred  and  twelve 
Saints  on  board,  bound  for  Nauvoo,  via 
New  Orleans,  under  the  direction  of 
Elder  Lorenzo  Snow. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the 
voyage,  continued  head  winds  prevented 
the  ship  from  progressing  very  fast,  but 
on  the  seventeenth  of  February  the  wind 
became  fair,  and  continued  so  during  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage.  A  few  days 
after  leaving  Liverpool,  the  company  was 
more  fully  organized  by  the  appointment 
of  Elders  M.  Auley  and  Robert  Reed  to 
act  as  counselors  to  Lorenzo  Snow.  The 
emigrants  were  also  divided  into  two 
grand  divisions,  and  twelve  officers 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  comfort  and 
cleanliness  of  the  Saints.  At  six  o'clock 
every  morning  the  bell  sounded  for  all  to 
arise;  prayer  meetings  were  held  every 
night  at  seven  o'clock;  there  was  preach- 
ing every  Tuesday  and  Thursday  nights 
and  twice  on  Sundays.  Peace  and  health 
prevailed  among  the  people,  though  some 
were  disposed  to  murmer  a  little.  Much 
of  the  power  of  God  was  manifested  in 
the  restoration  of  the  sick  by  anointing 
with  oil,  and  through  the  prayer  of  faith. 
The  following  is  from  the  Biography  of 
Lorenzo  Snow,  written  by  his  sister,  Eliza 
R.  Snow,  (page  65): 

**The  commander  of  the  ship  Swanton^ 
Captain  Davenport,  and  officers  of  the 
crew,  were  kind  and  courteous,  which 
contributed  much  to  ameliorate  the  dis- 
comfort incident  to  life  on  the  ocean. 
The  steward,  a  German  by  birth,  was  a 
young  man,  very  afl^ble  in  manner,  and 
gentlemanly  in  deportment — a  general 
favorite  and  highly  respected  by  all. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  voyage  he 
took  sick,  and  continued  growing  worse 
and  worse,  until  death  seemed  inevitable. 
All  means  proved  unavailing,  and  the 
captain,  by  whom  he  was  much  beloved, 
gave  up  all  hope  of  his  recovery,  and  re- 
quested the  officers  and  crew  to  go  in  one 
by  one,  and  take  a  farewell  look  of  their 
dying  friend,  which  they  did  silently  and 
solemnly  as  he  lay  unconscious  and  al- 
most breathless  on  his  dying  couch." 

"Immediately  after  this  sad  ceremony 
closed,  one  of  our  sisters  by  the  name  of 


Martin,  without  my  brother's  knowledge, 
went  to  the  captain  and  requested  him  to 
allow  my  brother  to  lay  hands  on  the 
steward,  according  to  our  faith  and  prac- 
tice under  such  circumstances,  saying  that 
she  believed  that  the  steward  would  be 
restored.  The  captain  shook  his  head, 
and  told  her  that  the  steward  was  now 
breathing  his  last,  and  it  would  be  useless 
to  trouble  Mr.  Snow.  But  Sister  Martin 
was  not  to  be  defeated;  she  not  only 
importuned,  but  earnestly  declared  her 
faith  in  the  result  of  the  proposed  ad- 
ministration, and  he  finally  yielded  and 
gave  consent." 

"As  soon  as  the  foregoing  circum- 
stance was  communicated  to  my  brother, 
he  started  toward  the  cabin  where  the 
steward  lay,  and  in  passing  through  the 
door  met  the  captain  who  was  in  tears. 
He  said:  *Mr.  Snow,  it  is  too  late;  he  is 
expiring;  he  is  breathing  his  last ! " 
My  brother  made  no  reply,  but 
took  a  seat  beside  the  dying  man. 
After  devoting  a  few  moments  to  secret 
prayer,  he  laid  his  hands  on  the  head  of 
the  young  man,  prayed,  and  in  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ,  rebuked  the  disease  and 
commanded  him  to  be  made  whole.  Very 
soon  after,  to  the  joy  and  astonishment  of 
all,  he  was  seen  walking  the  deck,  [Srais- 
ing  and  glorifying  God  for  his  restoration. 
The  officers  and  sailors  acknowledged 
the  miraculous  power  of  God,  and  on 
landing  at  New  Orleans,  several  of  them 
were  baptized,  also  the  first  mate, 
February  26th,  1843." 

At  New  Orleans  the  emigrating  Saints 
left  the  Swanton,  and,  on  board  the 
Amaranth,  wended  their  way  up  the 
Mississippi  River  )p  St.  Louis,  where  they 
arrived  Wednesday,  March  29th,  1843. 
There  they  had  to  remain  a  few  days, 
laying  in  a  t)oat,  waiting  for  the  river  to 
open,  before  they  could  continue  the  jour- 
ney to  Nauvoo. 

Descriptive  of  the  arrival  of  the  com- 
pany at  Nauvoo,  the  following  occurs  in 
the  history  of  Joseph  Smith,  under  date 
of  April  1 2th,  1843: 

"Before  tlie  Elders'  Conference  closed, 
the  steamer  Amaranth  appeared  in  sight 
of  the  Temple,  coming  up  the  river,  and 
about  noon,  landed  her  passengers  at  the 
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wharf  opposite  the  old  PostOfficeBuildi|ig:, 
consisting  of  about  two  hundred  and  forty 
Saints  from  Eng^land,  under  the  charge 
of  Elder  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  left  Liver- 
pool last  January,  after  a  mission  of  near- 
ly three  years.  I,  with  a  large  company 
of  the  brethren  and  sisters,  was  present 
to  greet  the  arrival  of  our  friends,  and 
gave  notice  to  the  new-comers  to  meet  at 
the  Temple  to- morrow  morning  at  ten 
o'clock  to  hear  instructions.  After  un- 
loading the  Saints,  the  Amaranth  pro- 
ceeded up  the  river,  being  the  first  boat 
up  this  season/' 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the 
Maid  of  Iowa  arrived  in  Nauvoo  with 
Parley  P.  Pratt's  company  of  British  Saints. 

Twentieth  Company.— K?ri*jA«r^,  83 
souls.  On  Wednesday,  March  8th,  1843, 
the  ship  Yorkshire^  Captain  Bache,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  with  eighty  three  Saints 
on  t>oard,  under  the  supervision  of  £lders 
Thomas  Bullock  and  Richard  Rush  ton. 
The  following  is  from  the  history  of 
Joseph  Smith,  under  date  of  May  2nd,  1843: 

"About  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  mate  of 
the  ship  Yorkshire  opened  the  Testament 
at  the  twenty-seventh  chapter  of  the 
Acts,  and  asked  the  passengers  how  they 
would  like  to  be  shipwrecked  like  Paul ! 
Elder  Thomas  Bullock  replied  instantly: 
*It  is  very  likely  we  shall  be  shipwrecked; 
but  the  hull  of  this  old  vessel  has  got  to 
carry  us  safe  into  New  Orleans.'  The 
mate  was  then  called  away  to  hoist  the 
foretop  royal  sail." 

"Between  one  and  two  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  off  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
Cuba,  there  was  much  vivid  lightning, 
when  a  white  squall  caught  the  foretop 
royal  sail,  which  careened  the  vessel, 
when  the  foremast,  mainmast  and  mizen- 
mast  snapped  asunder  with  an  awful 
crash;  the  whole  of  the  masts  above,  with 
the  jib  and  spanker,  and  sixAen  sails  and 
studding  poles,  were  carried  overboard 
with  a  tremendous  splash  and  surge, 
when  the  vessel  righted.  At  daybreak 
all  on  deck  was  in  confusion  and  a  com 
plete  wreck.  During  the  day  a  sail  was 
hoisted  from  the  stump  of  the  main  mast 
to  the  l)ow  of  the  vessel,  thus  leaving 
nothing  but  the  hull  of  the  vessel  to 
carry  the  Saints  into  New  Orleans." 


From  New  Orleans  the  journey  was 
continued  up  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
"on  Wednesday,  May  31st,  1843,  the 
steamer  Amaranth,^*  writes  the  Prophet 
Joseph,  "landed  in  Nauvoo  the  Saints, 
who  had  left  Liverpool  in  the  Yorkshire, 
under  the  care  of  Elders  Thomas  Bullock 
and  Richard  Rushton,  all  well;  and  also 
some  Saints  who  had  left  there  more 
recently  in  another  vessel." 

Twenty-first  Company  —Qaibome, 
106  souls.  March  21st,  1843,  the  ship 
Claiborne^  Captain  Burgess,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  with  one  hundred  and  six 
Saints,  bound  for  Nauvoo,  via  New 
Orleans.  No  account  of  this  voyage 
is  at  hand. 

Twenty  second  Company.— il!^/i?ite, 
280  souls.  "The  splendid  ship  Meioka, 
Captain  M*Laren,  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
September  5th,  1843,  under  very  favorable 
circumstances.  The  Saints  on  board 
gave  expression  to  their  feelings  in 
various  hymns,  which  they  sang  as  the 
vessel  was  towed  into  the  river.  The 
ship,  which  is  admirably  adapted  for 
passengers,  together  with  the  respectable 
appearance  of  the  emigrants,  appeared 
very  much  to  surprise  the  bystanders, 
who  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
they  had  not  often  witnessed  the  de- 
parture of  such  a  people." 

The  Metoka  made  tHe  trip  to  New 
Orleans  in  seven  weeks.  The  captain 
M'Laren,  together  with  the  other  officers 
of  the  ship,  were  kind  and  attentive  to 
the  emigrants  during  the  passage.  Three 
deaths  occured  on  board,  namely  one 
sister  and  two  children.  From  New 
Orleans  the  usual  route  was  taken  up  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  a  majority  of  the 
emigrants  landed  in  Nauvoo  November 
nth,  1843. 

/Twenty  third  Company. — Champion^ 
91  souls.  October  21st,  1843,  the  ship 
Champion  sailed  from  Liverpool  with 
ninty-one  Saints  on  t>oar4,  bound  for 
Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans.  The  above 
which  is  taken  from  Linforth's  "Route 
from  Liverpool  to  Great  Sail  Lake 
Valley,"  is  all  the  information  that  I  have 
been  able  to  glean  about  this  company. 

Twenty  fourth  Company.— /^fl»^, 
210  souls.     The    ship    Fanny ^     Captain 
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Peterson,  sailed  from  Liverpool,  Tues- 
day, January  23rd,  1844,  with  two  hund- 
red and  ten  Saints  on  board,  under  the 
direction  of  Elder  William  Kay,  who  in 
a  letter  to  Reuben  Hedlock,  dated  New 
Orleans,  March  9th,  1844,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  voyage: 

"We  came  into  New  Orleans  on  the 
seventh  of  March,  1844,  at  seven  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  We  should  have  been 
in  sooner,  but  for  having  to  stof)  at  the 
bar  for  a  considerable  time  to  wait  for  a 
steamer,  and  we  had  also  a  calm  in  the 
bay;  but  I  believe  that;  no  people  that 
ever  crossed  the  Atlantic  had  a  more 
prosperous  journey  than  the  Lord  has 
favored  us  with.  The  captain  and  crew 
declared  they  never  experienced  such  a 
passage  before;  but  such  a  captain  and 
crew  for  kindness  I  believe  could  scarcely 
be  met  with;  his  liberality  exceeds  all 
that    ever    came    under    our     notice. 

*  *  ♦  The  cabm  and  its  provisions 
have  been  at  the  service  of  all  who  stood 
in  need  of  them,  and  the  captain  has 
with  his  own  hand  ministered  unto  the 
necessities  of  all  that  required  it.  *  *  ♦ 
We  have  had  two  deaths  on  board;  the 
first  was  the  wife  .of  Elder  James  Jones, 
of  Alfrick;  she  died  on  the  nineteenth  of 
January,  and  was  buried  in  the  sea  on 
the  morning  of  the  twentieth,  off  the 
island  of  Porto  Rico.  «  »  »  The 
other  death  was  the  youngest  child 
of  Sister  Greenhalgh;  it  died  on  Monday 
last  ♦  *  *  We  have  had  regular 
meetings  or  prayer  morning  and  evening, 
and  three  times  each  Lord's  day,  admin- 
i.stering  the  Sacrament  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Saints  generally  have  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  give  heed  to  counsel  from  my- 
self and  Brothers    Hall    and    Cuerden. 

*  *  *  We  have  Ihis  morning  the 
steamer  alongside  of  us,  and  intended 
gathering  our  baggage  on  board  to-day. 
I  assure  you  we  rejoiced  exceedingly  at 
the  sight  of  the  steamer,  which  was  the 
Maid  of  lowa^  and  at  the  thought  of  go- 
ing up  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Church,  and  commanded  by  an  Elder  of 
the  Church,  Brother  Dan  Jones." 

Under  date  of  Saturday,  April  13th, 
1844,  the  history  of  Joseph  Smith  says: 
**About  five  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  Maid  of 


Iowa  arrived  at  the  Nauvoo  House 
wharf,  filled  with  passengers  from  Eng- 
land, led  by  William  Kay.  Two  hun- 
dred and  ten  souls  started  from  Liver- 
pool and  nearly  all  arrived  in  good  health 
and  spirits.  One  smaller  company  had 
previously  arrived.'* 

Twenty-fifth  Company. — Isaac  Al- 
lerton^  60  souls.  February  6th,  1844,  the 
ship,  Isaac  AlUrton^  Captain  Tomey, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  with  sixty  Saints  on 
board,  bound  for  Nauvoo,  via  New  Or- 
leans. The  company  arrived  in  Nauvoo 
in  the  beginning  of  April,  1844,  a  few* 
days  prior  to  the  company  sailing  in  the 
ship  Fanny, 

Twenty-sixth  Company.— 5zt/a«/t?«, 
81  souls.  February  nth,  1844,  the  ship 
Swanion,  Captain  Davenport,  sailed  from 
Liverpool  with  eighty-one  Saints,  bound 
for  Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans.  The  his- 
tory of  Joseph  Smith  says  that  a  company 
of  eighty  Saints  arrived  in  Nauvoo,  Friday, 
April  18th,  1844,  which  undoubtedly  was 
the  company  that  sailed  in  the  Swanton, 

Twenty-seventh  Company.  —  Glas- 
gow, 150  souls.  March  5th,  1844,  the 
ship  Glasgow,  Captain  Lambert,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Saints  on  board,  under  the  direction 
of  Hiram  Clark,  bound  for  Nauvoo,  via 
New  Orleans. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  the  following 
from  the  history  of  Joseph  Smith  is  all 
the  information  I  have  been  able  to  glean 
about  this  company: 

''Saturday,  April  27th,  1844,  Hiram  Clark 
arrived  in  Nauvoo,  accompanied  by  one 
hundred  and  fifty  immigrating  Saints.'' 

Twenty-eighth  Company. — Norfolk, 
143  souls.  **The  fine  ship  Norfolk,  Cap- 
tain Elliott,  sailed  from  Liverpool, 
September  19th,  1844,  under  very  favor- 
able circumstajjces,  at  a  quarter  past 
three  o'clock  p.  m.,  having  on  board 
about  one  hundred  and  forty-three  souls 
put  on  by  us.  We  rejoice  to  see  so 
practical  an  illustration  of  the  faith  of  the 
Saints  being  unshaken  by  the  late  tragical 
events  in  the  west,  and  that  the  Saints  are 
not  living  according  to  the  precepts  of 
men,  but  the  word  of  God." 

The  above  is  an  editorial  published  in 
the  Millennial  Star,  Vol.  IV.,  p-^ge  80. 
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This  was  the  first  ship  load  of  Saints 
sent  out  from  England  after  the  martyr- 
dom of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Proceeding  up  the  river,  a  number  of 
the  emigrants  found  it  necessary,  for  the 
lack  of  means,  to  settle  down  temporari- 
ly at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  while  all  who 
were  able  continued  to  Nauvoo. 

Twenty-ninth  Company. — Palmyra, 
about  200  souls.  January  17th,  1845,  the 
ship  Palmyra,  Captain  Barstow,  sailed 
from  Liverpool  with  a  company  of  Saints 
under  the  direction  of  Amos  Fielding, 
bound  for  Nauvoo,  via  New  Orleans. 
According  to  calculations  based  on  a  re- 
port made  by  Reuben  Hedlock,  stating 
that  he  shipped  nine  hundred  and  ninety 
adult  passengers  between  January,  1844, 
and  January,  1846,  about  two  hundred 
passengers  must  have  sailed  on  the 
Palmyra,  No  other  information  is  at  hand 
concerning  this  company. 

Thirtieth  Company.— 86  souls.  In 
the  Millennial  Star  of  January,  1845, 
(Vol.  v.,  No.  8),  the  editor  says: 

"The  fine  ship  Palmyra,  Captain  Bar- 
stow,  is  expected  to  sail  with  a  numerous 
party  of  emigrants  on  the  i6th  instant. 
We  would  also  give  further  notice  that 
we  shall  have  a  ship  sail  between  the  first 
and  tenth  of  February.^*  That  such  a 
ship  did  sail  about  that  time  is  proven  by 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  the  passengers, 
(James  Kay),  and  dated  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, May  2oth,  1845.    The  writer  says: 

"We  landed  in  New  Orleans  on  the 
sixteenth  of  April.  On  the  eighteenth 
we  started  up  the  river  on  board  the  Julia 


Chateau,  and  after  a  rather  miserable  pas- 
sage of  nine  days,  we  saw  the  city  of  St. 
Louis.  On  the  twenty-eighth  Brother 
Mackintosh,  and  as  many  of  the  com- 
pany who  would  and  could  go  forward, 
took  passage  on  the  Galena  for  Nauvoo. 

A  number  of  the  Saints  remained  in 
St.  Louis  to  seek  employment  in  order  to 
earn  means  wherewith  to  continue  the 
journey  to  Nauvoo.  Brother  Kay  also 
mentions  that  a  number  of  the  passengers 
who  had  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the 
Norfolk  and  Palmyra  had  taken  employ- 
ment at  St.  Louis. 

Thirty  first  Company.  —  Oregon, 
about  125  souls.  Some  time  in  Septem- 
ber, 1845,  the  ship  Oregon,  Captain  Bor- 
land, sailed  from  Liverpool  with  about 
one  himdred  and  twentyftve  Latter-day 
Saint  passengers,  bound  for  Nauvoo,  via 
New  Orleans.  We  have  been  unable  to 
glean  any  information  about  the  voyage. 

Thirty-second  Company.  —  Liver- 
pool, 45  Saints.  January  i6.th,  1846,  the 
ship  Liverpool,^  Captain  Davenport, 
sailed  from  Liverpool  for  New  Orleans 
with  seventy-seven  souls  on  board,*ln- 
cluding  forty -five  Saints,  among  whom 
were  Hiram  Clark  and  wife.  Sister  Phebe 
Woodruff  and  two  children,  Elijah  F. 
Sheets  and  wife,  and  several  families  who 
went  to  join  their  friends  in  their  journey 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

This  was  the  last  company  of  British 
Saints  that  sailed  for  America  before  the 
emigration  was  temporarily  suspended, 
because  of  the  exodus  of  the  Saints  from 
Nauvoo.  Andrew  fenson. 


THEN.  O  FAITH,  YOU  PIERCED  THE  DARKNESS. 


Like  a  listless  mountain  rover 

Rushing  over  gulch  and  riil, 
Wond'ring  what  is  just  before  him, 

What  lies  o'er  the  nearest  hill. — 
Doubtful  'mong  the  throngs  of  people, 

I  my  aimless  path  have  trod, 
Often  witched  with  wealth  and  splendor. 

Fired,  at  times,  with  thoughts  of  God, — 
Wishing  freedom  from  the  bondage 

That  has  made  the  millions  fond 
Of  life's  fraud  and  glitter;  wishing, 

Oh,  that  one  could  see  beyond ! 


When  the  hills  of  doubt  rose  higher, 

Capped  with  clouds  of  deep  despair. 
So  that  he  who  sought  the  summit. 

Failed  to  find  the  sunlight  there : 
Then.  O  Faith,  you  pierced  the  darkness. 

Like  a  sun  of  hope  on  high. 
Bade  my  weary  soul  take  cdurage, 

Scattered  mists  and  lit  the  sky. 
Strengthened  all  my  trembling  weakness. 

Marked  the  course  that  Jesus  led, 
Whispered,  "If  you  seek  the  glory, 

Paths  of  work  and  duty  tread !" 

Edward  H.  Andersim- 
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II. 

Several  thoustod  years  have  now  closed 
their  rounds  of  time  upon  this  order  of 
things  without  any  change  in  the  natural 
laws  regulating  the  powers  of  reproduc- 
tion, which  in  their  very  order,admitof  no 
evolutionary  changes  into  other  forms. 
And  we  are  bound  to  infer,  in  fact  we 
are  justified  in  coming  to  a  positive  con- 
clusion, th^t  what  nature  has  omitted  to 
provide  for  in  the  procreation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  several  grades  and 
dasses  of  animal  existence  into  gradually 
changed  structural  forms»  that  certainly 
by  the  use  or  disuse  of  the  functions,  as 
the  property  of  organic  substances,  by 
no  known  causes  or  good  reasons,  could 
such  results  be  produced.  Again,  if  we 
could  by  any  process  of  logical  reasoning 
demonstrate  as  true  this  theory  of  evolu- 
tion in  its  application  to  man,  in  that  he 
has  descended  from  the  lowest  organic 
life,  we  must  on  the  same  line  of  reason- 
ing anticipate  the  future  as  having  other 
formal  changes  through  which  the  brute 
creation  and  man  will  have  to  pass. 
What  shall  we  then  anticipate  in  this 
direction?  Can  evolution  thus  interpreted 
produce  any  awakening  emotions  in  the 
human  heart,  any  pleasurable  reflections 
and  impression  regarding  the  future 
state?  Let  us  rather  take  the  reverse 
view  which  inspires  the  soul  with  venera* 
tion,  love  and  praise  towards  the  divine 
being  who  brought  man  to  inherit  a  body 
the  very  impersonification  of  God  his 
Creator. 

In  following  this  line  of  reasoning  we 
will  naturally  refer  to  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, the  laws  of  which  provide  for  in- 
numerable distinct  and  separate  dasses. 
Many  of  these  classes  are  grouped  in 
families,  varying  in  but  a  slight  degree, 
proportionate,  relatively  speaking,  witl> 
the  variations  existing  in  family  groups 
among  animals.  We  admit  that  some 
classes  of  vegetables  mix  by  moculation, 
but  which  detracts  from  both  the  form 
and  quality.  Grafting  and  budding  are 
resorted  to  in  botanical  science  in  graded 
kinds  and  classifications  in  their  own 
particular  family  groups,  but  no  good 
results,  indeed,  no  success  attends   the 


effort  in  any  attempt  to  mix  the  separate 
and  distinctive  classes.  While  we  find 
in  the  forest  and  prairie  wilds,  in 
caflons  and  mountains,  where  the  pres- 
ence of  mortal  agency  is  seldom  felt,  the 
oak,  the  fir,  the  cedar,  the  walnut,  the 
pine,  and  a  thousand  other  varieties 
growing  side  by  side  for  hundreds  of 
years,  and  each  through  nature's  laws  re- 
tains its  own  peculiar  shape,  color  and 
form  in  foliage,  and  all  the  other  proper- 
ties distinctive  of  its  class,  or  separate 
kind.  But  to  return  to  the  subject  of 
man.  We  have  in  our  remarks  already 
stated  that  he  was  first  formed  spiritually; 
that  this  spiritual  life  embodied  or 
possessed  the  intellectual  power  which 
manifests  itself  through  the  brain;  and  as 
we  have  also  stated  that  some  philoso- 
phers and  sdentists  affirm  that  thought 
— intellect— is  the  property  of  the  brain, 
we  wish  to  give  some  of  our  views  on 
these  conclusions. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  brairt  is 
the  seat  or  center  through  whic|}  the 
spirit  manifests  itself  intelligently  and 
.  directs  and  controls  all  the  organs  and 
functions  of  the  body.  Beech er  says  : 
*The  more  brain  the  more  intelligence." 
Many  other  writers  assert  that  the  greater 
the  intellect  the  larger  the  brain. 

Now  we  cannot  bring  our  minds  to  adopt 
this  view.  We  do  not  believe  altogether 
in  quantities.  We  would  rather  favor 
quality,  if  indeed  such  a  term  is  ad  mis- 
sable.  We  remember  that  some  thirty 
years  ago  there  existed  quite  a  mania  for 
the  exhibition  of  high  foreheads,  among 
both  sexes,  as  an  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  great  intellect,  insomuch  that  a  prac- 
tice prevailed  in  combing  back  the  hair 
and  in  some  instances  shaving  it  back  to 
expose  as  much  of  the  front  of  the  head  as 
possible.  Now  if  the  more  brain  the 
more  intellect  doctrine  be  true  then  we 
would  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
mind — thought — intelligence  is  a  property 
of  the  brain  and  that  an  increase  of  in- 
tellectual power  is  the  natural  result  of 
an  increased  growth  of  the  brain,  or  in 
other  words  by  way  of  illustration,  that 
the  man  who  starts  out  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  in  pursuit  of  knowledge 
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in  any  portion  of  the  great  field  of  intel- 
lectual excellence,  if  he  pursues  the  study 
of  any  particular  science,  art,  or  profes- 
sion, or  succeeds  to  eminent  qualifications 
in  statesmanship,  that  year  by  year  as  he 
progresses,  develops,  unfolds  increased 
knowledge,  and  adds  to  and  gathers  in- 
fluence and  power,  the  brain  must  grow 
and  the  head  must  become  enlarged;  it 
must  further  devolop  in  size  to  admit  ot 
this  increased  growth  or  enlargement  of 
the.  brain,  which  growth  would  be  appar- 
ent in  the  appearance  of  the  physical 
form,  and  one  evidence  of  this  growth 
would  be  in  the  ever  varying  demand  in 
the  enlarged  size  of  the  hat  or  head-gear 
that  such  a  person  would  wear. 

Hence  on  this  principle  we  would  look 
to  leading  prominent  minds  to  have  a 
proportion  of  head  in  striking  contrast 
to  those  of  ordinary  minds ;  whereas 
men  of  every  grade  of  intellect,  with  all 
the  ever-varying  changed  conditions 
brought  to  pass  by  the  application  of  their 
mental  powers,  have  not  found,  after  the 
body  has  matured,  which  is  general- 
ly at  the  age  of  twenty-one .  years, 
that  there  has  been  any  enlargement  of 
the  head  unless  by  some  organic  disease. 
On  the  other  hand  we  do  not  think  ^hat 
the  size  of  the  head  or  brain  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  extent  and  powers  of  intel- 
lect as  some  are,  at  first  thought,  disposed 
to  concede.  Our  own  observation  in  busi- 
ness experience  has  been  that  some 
persons  of  dull,  sluggish  intellect  have 
worn  the  largest  size  hats— 7  >^  to  7>^— 
while  many  smart,  bright,  intelligent  in- 
dividuals have  been  content  with  6j^  and 
6^.  This  order  has  been  reversed  in 
others.  We  are  aware  the  argument  may 
be  urged  that  this  difference  was  due  to 
the  enlarged  animal  organs  of  the  brain. 
We  would  say,  if  these  latter  organs 
predominated  in  size,  no  evidence  of  the 
fact  exhibited  itfelf  in  the  acts  or  conduct 
of  these  individuals.  We  think  there  is 
but  little,  if  any  difference,  in  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  brains  of  different  in- 
dividuals. It  depends  upon  the  operation 
of  certain  physical  laws  peculiar  to  the 
human  body  as  to  how  much  strength  and 
effect  the  spiritual  activity  is  permitted  to 
impart  or  transmit,  and    which    comes 


through  what  is  termed  the  faculties  of 
the  brain.  Where  imbecility,  mental  de- 
pression, or  insanity  is  manifest,  such  a 
condition  is  purely  attributable  to  physical 
decay  or  weakness.  Remove  decay;  restore 
strength;  and  the  spirit  finds  the  machin- 
ery through  which  it  operates  in  a  con- 
dition to  manifest  its  intellectual  forces. 
The  intensity  of  the  rays  of  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun,  upon  which  the  vegetable 
kingdom  depends  largely  for  its  produc- 
tive forces,  is  oflen  dimmed  and  made 
obscure  by  atmospheric  causes.  When 
clouds,  storms,  or  night,  shut  out  the 
light,  the  potency  and  brilliancy  of  the 
sun*s  power  are  diminished;  remove  the 
obstruction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  intel- 
lectual spirit  operating  through  the  brain, 
and  both  shine  forth  in  all  their  primeval 
strength  and  glory. 

We  will  now  refer  to  the  creative 
power  which  existed  and  still  now  exists 
in  advance  of,  and  which  is  superior  to, 
all  physical  laws,  and  in  which  Darwin, 
Spencer  and  others  do  not  believe;  and 
as  they  argue  in  justification  of  this  posi- 
tion it  is  because  **no  one  living  has  seen, 
heard  or  witnessed  any  exhibition  of  this 
creative  power,"  that  all  the  my^cles 
performed,  all  the  great  events  that  have 
transpired  upon  this  earth,  by  and  under 
the  direction  of  God,  **we  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  writings  and  testimony  of 
dead  men  for — men  who  passed  away 
thousands  of  years  ago."  And  yet  the 
same  authors  will  turn  round  and  ask  us 
to  believe  in  their  theory  of  evolution 
with  regard  to  the  origin  of  man,  a 
theory  which  advocates  that  animals  of  a 
distinct  specie  are  evolved  out  of  one  en- 
tirely different  in  organization,  and  yet  no 
man  living  can  be  found  who  ever  wit- 
nessed or  beheld  anything  of  this  kind 
taking  place.  Where  is  the  consistency 
in  such  logic  ?  On  the  other  hand,  not- 
withstanding, the  antiquity  of  scriptural 
records  and  theory,  keys  are  given 
whereby  tests  may  be  applied  to  prove  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  the  doctrine  therein  ad- 
vanced. Now  the  question  naturally 
arises,  how  did  physical  laws  originate? 
Did  they  create  themselves?  Let  us  ex- 
amine the  question  as  rational  beings  and 
investigate  with  a  view  of  reaching  tangi- 
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ble,  definite  results.  It  is  declared  that 
God  made  man  in  his  own  image  and 
likeness.  Does  man  possess  inventive, 
or  to  use  another  term,  creative  power? 
Yes.  His  powers  of  construction  and 
creation  are  great.  God  did  not  make 
something  out  of  nothing;  he  had  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  elements  to  operate 
upon  through  which  he  developed  great 
results — the  formation  of  the  spiritual  or 
intellectual  man  and  the  formation  of  the 
temporal  body  as  the  abode  of  the  spirit- 
ual man.  Man  has  had  the  temporal 
elements  in  a  more  crude  or  gross  form  to 
operate  upon.  He  has  drawn  upon  these 
resources,  and  through  them  developed 
great  and  happy  results.  We  note  his 
handiwork;  his  constructive  or  creative 
genius  displayed  in  building  cities  and 
towns;  in  the  erection  of  magnificent 
buildings,  exhibiting  architectural  designs 
and  splendor.  He  manipulates  the  soil 
for  his  support  through  vegetation  and 
fruits;  he  traverses  the  seas  and  rivers  in 
ships  propelled  by  machinery  all  of  his 
own  invention;  he  utilizes  the  subtle  ele- 
ments, discovers,  comprehends  their  ap- 
plications^ adapting  them  to  his  use  and 
makes  them  subservient  to  his  will;  and 
notwithstanding  each  and  all  have  pro- 
perties, forces  and  powers  peculiar  to  its 
and  their  kind  and  class  separate  and 
distinct  and  independent  within  itself  and 
themselves,  man  uses,  directs,  controls 
all. 

Even  the  animal,  fowl  and  fish  creations, 
man  holds  dominion  over.  And  he  still 
develops,  unfolds,  evolves  other  truths, 
greater  lights  and  depths  of  knowledge 
and  power.  Cannot  we  then  rationally 
and  intelligently  comprehend  Ja  higher 
creative  power  much  more  superior  in 
development  than  that  possessed  by  man, 
a  power  that  extends  its  operations  to 
the  illimitable  fields  of  space  wherein 
the  more  subtile  elements  of  matter  exist 
and  which  can  be  operated  upon  by 
superior  intelligence  formulating  laws 
controlling  these  elements  and  utilizing 
them  for  the  benefit  of  temporally  organ- 
ized intelligence?  There  is  something 
more  tangible,  we  think,  in  this  reasoning 
than  in  Darwin's  theory  of  the  origin  of 
man. 


This  superior  creative  power  referred 
to,  existing  from  the  beginning,  superior 
to  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  has 
manifested  itself  through  temporally 
organized  existence  at  different  periods 
upon  this  earth.  This  power  we  call 
God.  This  Being  was  and  is  interested 
in  man,  who  is  His  offspring,  whom  he 
created,  first  spiritually  and  then  temp- 
orally and  then  placed  him  upon  this 
earth.  Man  kept  his  first  estate.  In  spirit 
fonp  he  obeyed  his  spiritual  parents  and 
was  promised  a  temporal  sojourn  or 
probation  upon  this  earth.  But  as  things 
temporal  are  typical  of  things  spiritual, 
as  there  are  different  grades  of  intelligence 
on  earth,  there  also  exists  a  diversified 
state  or  condition  intellectually  in  the 
heavens  among  spiritual  beings,  and  this 
difference  that  we  see  manifest  in  the 
flesh  is  in  great  part  attributable  to  the 
difference  which  existed  with  the  spirits 
before  they  came  to  ix)ssess  bodies  of 
flesh  and  blood.  To  reason  upon  this  at 
g^eat  length  would  not  be  proper  or 
germane  to  the  question  at  issue. 

Accepting  the  Scriptures  as  of  divine 
origin,  as  containing  a  record,  among 
other  matters,  of  events  which  have 
transpired  under  inspirational  influence 
and  power,  we  will  proceed  to  refer  to  in- 
stances wherein  the  great  creative  power 
of  God  has  been  made  manifest;  wherein 
is  exhibited  demonstrative  evidence  of  a 
power  superior  to  physical  laws  which 
govern  the  universe  and  which  permeate 
all  the  creation  of  the  Almighty. 

As  Moses  is  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous among  men  to  whom  this  great 
Intelligence  made  himself  familar,  we 
will  first  refer  to  him.  Moses,  after 
bringing  the  Israelites  up  out  of  Egypt 
under  the  command  of  God,  stretched 
forth  his  rod  over  the  waters^of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  the  waters  divided  and  the 
Israelites  passed  through  dry-shod.  The 
natural  physical  laws  regulating  the  flow 
of  this  sea  were  here  susi>ended;  at  a 
give  point  the  waters  became  stationary, 
but  above  and  below  this  particular  point 
they  followed  on  in  their  natural  course. 
Soon  a  breach  or  an  open  space  was 
made  and  dry  land  appeared. 

This  miracle  was  performed — this  ex- 
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hibion  of  superior  directing,  controlling 
power  seemed  imperatively  necessary  to 
be  exercised  on  this  special  occasion  as 
being,  apparently,  the  only  means  of 
escape  for  Israel  from  the  wnrth  of  the 
pursuing  Egyptians. 

The  children  of  Israel  arriving  at  a 
point  where  there  was  no  water  to  assuage 
their  thirst,  Moses  smote  the  rock  with 
his  rod  and  water  gushed  forth.  Only 
think  that  out  of  rock  water  should  be 
made  to  flow.  Moses  on  another  occa* 
sion  saw  a  bush  on  Are  but  the  Are  did 
not  consume  or  destroy. 

This  was  marvelous  in  his  eyes  and 
the  voice  of  the  Lord  came  forth  ft-om 
the  bush  saying  :  "Take  off  thy  shoes 
for  the  ground  whereon  thou  standest  is 
holy."  Three  Hebrew  children,  for  dis- 
obeying the  edict  of  a  certain  king  were 
cast  into  a  fiery  furnace.  So  intense 
was  the  heat  that  some  of  the  guards 
were  burned  in  performing  the  work  of 
casting  these  three  persons  into  the  flames. 
The  Hebrews  suddenly  found  an  acces- 
sion of  one  to  their  number — ^an  angel — 
and  they  moved  about  in  the  fire  and 
came  forth  out  of  it  uninjured.  The 
consuming  power  of  fire  and  heat  was 
in  this  instance,  by  the  presence  and 
power  of  this  angel,  controlled  and  di- 
rected from  the  bodies  of  these  three  per- 
sons, (or  suppressed  it,)  so  that  it  did 
them  no  harm. 

Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions  exercised  a 
power  to  influence  their  ferocious  natures 
to  docile  tractibility  so  that  they  did  him 
no  injury,  while  they  immediately  killed 
and  devoured  his  enemies  when  they 
were  placed  within  their  reach.  Samuel, 
while  resting  quietly  in  his  grave,  at  the 
request  of  Saul,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Witch  of  Endor,  was  raised  up  and 
held  an  interview  with  Saul,  and  he 
orally  predicted  many  things  which  liter- 
ally came  to  pass  in  Saul's  subsequent 
bitter  experience. 

We  have  not  the  time  to  enumerate  or 
note  the  many  marked  miraculous  events 
wherem  the  power  of  Deity  was  made 
manifest  in  divers  ways,  both  among  the 
people  of  the  Western  Continent  as  well 
as  in  the  land  of  Palestine,  between  these 
instances   already  referred   to   and  the 


period    when    the    Savior,  the   Son   of 
God,  made  his  appearance  among  men. 
The    history    and    character    of    these 
great  events  are  familiar  to  the  minds 
of   all.    There   is   no    lack    of  instan- 
ces whereki  great  and  marvelous  dem- 
onstrations of  the  exercise   of  esUraor- 
dinary  manifestations  of  creative  power 
by  a  Supreme  being,  holding  control  and 
dominion  over  all  physical  laws,    have 
been  given.    But  to  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject we  feel  that  it  will  l)e  necessary  to  re- 
fer to  the  divine  will  and  power  made 
manifest  in  the  life  and  mission  of  Jesus. 
Jesus  we  find  at  an  early  age,  although 
not  having  had   the   advantages   of   a 
classical  education,  neither  having  been 
raised  under   the   influence    of  wealth, 
holding  a  discussion  on  doctrinal  subjects 
with  the  most  learned  and  talented  of  the 
Jewish     aristocracy,    not   distinguishii^ 
himself  as  far  as  we  have  any  recor/d  for 
anything  remarkable  about  his  personal 
form  or  features,  in  the  size  of  the  head 
or  any  other  peculiar  physical  phenom- 
ona,  but  for  the  exhibition  of  superior 
wisdom  and  judgment.    The  advent  of 
His  ministry  was  marked  with  character- 
istics of  a  great  mind.     His   sermons, 
though   delivered  in  simple,   plain  lan- 
guage, were  original  in  themselves  in  a 
marked  degree.    While   they   breathed 
humility,  love,  charity  and  kindness,  the 
sentiment  conveyed  lofty  and  dignified 
conceptions  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  man  towards  his  fellow-man. 
In  parables  and  figurative  speech,  he  il- 
lustrated principles  and  doctrines  which 
have  commanded  the  highest  admiration 
and  praise  from  the  brightest  intellectual 
minds  in  all  subsequent  periods  of  time. 
The  powers  of  his  brilliant  spirit  shone 
forth  in  celestial  prominence.    Though 
mortal,  he  was  not  far  removed  from  the 
infinitudes    of    wisdom,    understanding 
and  power  which  moved  divine  mtelli- 
gences  to  action.     But  to  be  an  example 
to  man,  he  condescended  to  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  which  siurounded  him. 
To  do  good  to  all  was  his  motto,  even  to 
love  his  enemies.    Who  among  mortals, 
if  possessed  of  the  power  he  controlled, 
would  have   submitted  to    the   illtreat- 
ment  and  barbarous  cruelty  which  was 
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inflicted  upon  him?  In  the  heights  and 
depths  of  knowledge  he  commanded, 
he  excelled  any  previous  or  subsequent 
being  that  ever  lived  upon  the  earth. 
The  elements  were  subject  to  the  power 
of  his  will.  And  yet,  he  said,  he  came 
not  to  do  his  own  will  but  the  will  of  his 
Father  who  had  sent  him.  All  his  say- 
ings, teachings  and  every  act  tended  in 
the  direction  to  impress  man  with  the  im- 
portance and  magnitude  of  his  mission  to 
man,  and  to  establish  in  the  soul  a  be- 
lief, a  knowledge  of  a  Divine  Creative  Be- 
ing. To  properly  and  thoroughly  effect 
this  object  and  purpose  and  close  the 
gap — to  narrow  the  gulf— which  had 
gradually  widened  for  ages  between  man 
and  Deity,  he  gave  direct  tangible  evi- 
dences of  the  superior  power  he  shared 
with  God  his  Father.  The  Father  also 
loved  the  Son.  The  first  act  of  formal 
obedience  rendered  by  baptism  through 
John  was  recognized  by  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying:  "This  is  my  beloved 
Son  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  Jesus 
prayed  to  the  Father,  sought  the  glory 
and  power  he  had  with  him  in  the  be- 
ginning. That  Jesus  shared  in  this  power 
who  can  question?  We  find  him  walking 
upon  the  sea,  rebuking  the  winds  and 
tempests  and  the  turbid  waters,  and  the 
troubled  elements  obey  and  are  stilled. 
What  power  moved  him  when  he  cast 
out  devils,  healed  the  sick,  caused  the 
blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk,  the  deaf 
to  hear,  and  raised  the  dead  to  life? 
When  he  fed  a  hungry  mulitude  with 
two  small  loaves  and  fishes:  when  he 
turned  water  into  wine;  did  not  these 
evidences  of  the  exhibition  of  miraculous 
power  demonstrate  the  existence  within 
him  of  creative  power — ^a  power  which 
stands  behind  and  which  is  superior  to 
the  physical  laws  which  regulate  all  crea- 
tions as  they  exist  in  the  universe?  The 
elements  lacking  to  make  the  sick  body 
well,  the  weak  strong,  the  decayed  por- 
tions new — that  which  gave  the  growth 
to  fishes — that  which  entered  into  the 
composition  of  bread  and  wine,  instead 
of  following  the  routine  and  order  of 
law  in  reaching  the  same  result;  he 
directed  them  in  such  a  way,  and  pos- 
sessed and  manifested  that  power  which 


enabled  him  to  bring  them  inunediately 
to  effect  the  desired  result. 

Let  us  follow  Him  in  our  imagination 
through  death  into  the  resurrection.  He 
had  remarked  thatheposessed  the  power 
to  lay  down  his  body  and  to  take  it  up 
again.  Yielding  his  life  to  murderous 
hands,  the  harrowing,  distressing  event 
was  ushered  in  by  signal  and  marked 
demonstrationsof  the  anger  incurred  to- 
wards a  doomed  race  and  nation  by  God 
his  Father,  who  stirred  the  very  elements 
into  tumultuous  commotions.  Earth- 
quakes, sudden  darkness,  the  veil  of  the 
magnificient  temple  was  rent  in  twain, 
graves  were  opened  and  mark  this:  Many 
of  the  saints  who  slept  arose  and  came 
forth  out  of  their  resting  places  and  went 
into  the  Holy  City  and  appeared  unto 
many. 

After  the  body  of  Jesus  had  lain  in 
the  sepulcher  three  days  an  angel,  whose 
presence  at  the  door  was  announced  by 
an  earthquake,  rolled  back  the  stone 
from  the  entrance  and  Jesus  came  forth 
and  appeared  and  ministered  among  His 
deciples  and  friends,  sojourned,  ate  and 
drank  with  them,  giving  further  evidence 
of  the  creative  overruling  power  He  pos- 
sessed in  common  with  His  Great  Father, 
and  finally  went  up  into  heaven  in  the 
sight  of  His  friends.  Here  is  a  celestial 
body  evolved  from  a  temporal  one,  but 
in  the  transition  no  marked  change  is 
noted  from  the  original  structural  form. 

We  are  aware  of  the  objections  urged 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  special  creative  power. 
Some  of  the  authors  already  referred  to 
object  to  them  on  the  ground  that  none 
of  these  manifestations  have  been  wit- 
nessed and  that  such  manifestations  are 
also  opposed  to  the  natural  operations 
of  physical  laws. 

If  we  ever  admit  that  evolution,  oper- 
ating as  the  principle  by  which  the  earth 
has  attained  to  its  present  physical  con- 
dition, the  plan  of  that  condition  could 
not  have  been  performed  by  such  a  pro- 
cess. Again,  if  the  whole  planetary  sys- 
tem was  developed  by  these  same  means 
we  would  like  to  know  by  what  originat- 
ing process  such  results  were  reached. 
If,    as   geologists    affirm,    by  the    laws 
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of  mechanical  forces  of  light  and  heat 
operating  upon  the  elements  evolving 
globular  masses,  what  power  was  it  that 
ordered  the  arrangements  of  a  specific 
character  in  relation  to  the  disposition  of 
the  seas,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  the 
distribution  of  minerals,  the  growth  of 
forests,  and  other  adaptations  making 
this  world  convenient  for  the  abode  of 
living  creatures  and  man. 

The  formulating  of  this  plan  was  an 
intelligent  act,  and  there  are  better  and 
stronger  evidences  for  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  a  creative,  directing  and  con- 
trolling mind,  moving  behind  these  physi- 
cal laws — planning  the  great  architectural 
designs— than  there  is  for  the  theory  that 
man  has  evolved  from*  the  lowest  type  of 
organic  existence.  Again,  if  there  were 
no  such  power  existing,  and  to  which  we 
have  made  such  extended  reference  as 
being  made  manifest  by  the  Son  of  God, 
who  manifested,  controlled  and  directed 
these  laws  and  forces?  All  would  be  left  to 
chance  and  disorder;  confusion  and  choas 
must  inevitably  follow  as  the  result. 

If  agreeable  we  will  make  a  compari- 
son to  better  illustrate  our  position,  a 
comparison  which  we  think  should  be  en- 
tertained in  favor  of  the  position  and  as 
good  analgous,  tangible  reasoning  as  any 
of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  the 
evolutionary  hypothesis.  It  consists  in 
this  :  That  the  motive  power  brought 
to  bear  to  operate  on  different  classes  of 
machinery  in  the  various  manufacturing 
industries  if  left  to  itself,  after  once   the 


machinery  was  placed  in  motion,  what 
would  be  the  result  ?  No  explanation  or 
answer  is  needed. 

The  presence  of  a  guiding,  controlling 
mind  is  imperatively  required;  In  fact, 
without  its  presence  the  motive  power 
could  not  be  utilized.  How  were  physi- 
cal laws  then  produced?  According  to 
evolutionary  theory  there  must  have  been 
a  beginning;  something  could  not  be 
brought  into  existence  from  nothing; 
no  effects  are  produced  without  corres- 
ponding primary  c<iuses. 

As  regards  living  witnesses  we  will 
say  that  time  will  not  permit  for  re- 
ference to  modem  testimony  and  evi- 
dence given  by  living  witnesses  in  rela- 
tion to  the  manifestations,  or  miraculous 
controlling  power,  and  the  i>ersonal 
appearance  and  administrations  of  some 
of  those  distinguished  personages  whose 
acts  and  writings  we  have  referred  to. 

We  think,  however,  in  conclusion  that 
we  have  better  evidences  for  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  such  special  creative,  con- 
trolling power,  existing  in  and  manifest- 
ing itself  through  a  Divine,  Omnipotent 
Being,  than  we  have  to  believe  that  evo 
lutionary  forces  exist  and  operate  with- 
out this  pre-eminently  necessary  divine 
power,  and  that  to  deprive  the  eternal 
operations  of  physical  laws  of  this  power 
that  it  would  be  just  as  reasonable  and 
true  to  say  that  all  temporal  operations, 
with  all  the  results  which  follow,  are  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  agency  of  man. 
Joseph  Stanford. 
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Dear  messenger  ol  Charity, 

Descend  from  heaven  we  pray, 
And  on  our  earth-born  hearts  the  gift. 

Of  thy  sweet  influence  lay. 
Quicken  our  dormant  souls. 

And  on  our  slumbering  eyes, 
Impart  the  power  to  behold, 

Where  the  path  of  duty  lies. 
Soften  our  hearts  that  they  ne'er  close. 

To  thy  holy  pleading  voice; 


For  every  impulse  bom  of  thee. 

Makes  some  sadden 'd  heart  rejoice. 
Dear  sacred  messenger  of  peace; 

Oh,  come  quickly  to  our  aid! 
Pour  from  thy  bounties  large  increase, 

'Till  all  deadly  strife  is  staid. 
On  waiting  hearts  throughout  our  land, 

Let  thy  presence  cheer  and  warm, 
'Till  all  go  forth  at  thy  command. 

In  love's  spirit  newly  bom. 

Z.  M.  Hnolings. 
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A  DOWN -EAST  Stump  Speaker  of  some 
fame  was  once  asked  by  an  ambitious 
youth,  who  would  fane,  become  an  Ameri- 
can Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  or  at  the 
very  least  a  second  Daniel  Webster — 
what  course  to  pursue  in  order  to  become 
a  good  public  speaker.  The  man  of 
oratorical  fame  replied  :  "Git  chuck  full 
o'the  subject,  and  then  just  let  nat're 
caper.'* 

Such  an  introduction  may  be  some- 
what unworthy  the  dig^nity  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand,  but  I  believe  it  contains, 
though  expressed  in  homely  phrases,  the 
gem  of  all  that  may  be  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. Public  speaking  is  an  art;  and  it  is 
one  which,  at  least  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment, depends  upon  temperament,  peculiar 
natural  endowment,  as  much  so  as  poesy 
or  the  art  of  the  actor;  so  that  we  may 
say  of  the  orator  as  of  the  poet  that  he  is 
bom,  not  made.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
question  but  what  intelligent  effort  can  do 
much  toward  acquiring  the  art,  even 
against  some  defects  of  natural  endow- 
ment, and  certainly  cultivation  is  necessary, 
however  favorable  temperament  quali- 
fications. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
nature  can  do  all  because  she  can  do  and 
must  necessarily  do  much;  and  perhaps 
there  never  was  a  greater  mistake  made 
than  to  suppose  that  without  preparation, 
without  cultivation,  orators  have  sprung 
into  the  forum,  and  by  a  spontaneous  dis- 
play of  their  natural  powers  aroused  the 
interest,  convinced  the  judgment,  stirred 
the  hearts,  and  moved  to  action  their 
hearers.  If  those  who  look  to  nature  to 
do  all,  were  to  select  an  illustration  of 
their  theory,  I  doubt  not  they  would  in- 
stance Patrick  Henry  and  his  first  public 
speech  in  the  celebrated  ''Parsons  Case," 
when  against  the  statute  law,  against 
aristocratic  confidence,  with  nothing  on 
his  side  but  a  modicum  of  justice  he  held 
the  audience  for  over  an  hour  to  the 
point  of  breathless  attention,  moved 
the  court  to  tears,^  drove  his  opponents 
from  the  court  room  by  the  force  of  his 
invective,  and  by  the  power  of  his  logic 
on  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
natural  justice  to  the  case,  swept  aside 
the  cobweb  arguments  of  his  opponents 
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won  the  case  for  his  clients,  and  for  him- 
self a  permanent  fame.  Yet  nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth  than  to 
suppose  that  Patrick  Henry  came  to  that 
first  exhibition  of  his  powers  without 
training.  It  was  there  that  the  lightning 
split  the  cloud  and  flashed  its  light  over 
the  whole  land,  but  the  electricity  had 
been  gathering  through  many  a  cloudless 
quiet  day.  The  training  ol  Henry  may 
not  have  beeen  conscious;  it  was  not  pur- 
sued perhaps  with  a  design  to  qualify 
him  for  the  bar  or  the  forum.  It  was  not 
from  books  or  schools  that  he  obtained 
his  training;  or  from  the  elocutionisjt  with 
his  rules  for  disposition  of  hands  and 
feet,  and  nicely  studied  gestures — indeed 
how  littie  indebted  the  orators  of  the 
world  have  been  to  this  class  of  training 
for  their  success!  But  the  training  of 
Henry  was  none  the  less  real  because 
not  acquired  in  the  schools  or  of  elo- 
cutionists. His  biographer— William 
West — tells  us  that  during  the  time  he 
kept  a  little  country  grocery  store,  when 
a  very  young  man,  it  was  his  delight, to 
get  the  idlers  who  gathered  in  on  rainy 
days,  to  engage  in  argument,  in  which, 
while  he  seldom  took  any  part  in  the 
discussion,  Mr.  Henry  was  observed  to 
take  an  absorbing  interest  Not  on 
account  of  the  question  in  debate,  but  be- 
cause of  the  opportunity  such  occasions 
afforded  him  to  study  human  nature,  and 
to  take  note  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
minds  of  men  were  convinced,  their  pas- 
sions aroused,  subdued,  or  swayed.  The 
fact  is-  that  during  those  years  of  Mr- 
Henry's  early  manhood,  when  he  was 
supposed  to  be  wasting  his  time  in  listless 
idleness,  he  was  really  a  hard  student. 
Not  of  books,  but  of  men,  of  things.  He 
was  not  poring  over  books,  but  he  was 
doing  something  infinitely  better— he  was 
thinking  and  conversuig  by  which  he  be- 
came acquainted  not  so  much  with  men's 
letters  as  with  their  spirits;  and  his  suc- 
cessful career  in  the  house  of  Burgesses, 
in  conventions,  state  and  national,  be- 
fore the  bar,  and  in  the  forum,  where  he 
was  most  at  home,  is  sufficient  to  con- 
vince us  that  he  studied  and  prepared 
himself  to  some  purpose. 
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No;  Mr.  Henry,  we  again  remark,  did 
not  come  to  that  first  speech  of  his  with- 
out training;  his  study  of  men  and  things 
had  prepared  him.  Moreover,  he  had 
mastered  the  subject — he  was  full  of  it, 
and  he  then  **let  na'tre  caper.** 

But  we  wander  from  the  purpose  of 
this  writing  which  is  to  make  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  public  speak- 
ing. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  success  in  this 
art  depends  very  largely  upon  one*s 
ability  to  think  continuously  and  sys- 
tematically while  on  his  feet  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  audience.  And  his  ability  to 
do  this  depends  upon  his  private  habits  of 
thought.  If  one  never  acquires  the  habit 
of  continuous  and  systematic  thought 
when  alone,  if  he  does  not  make  him- 
self master  of  his  mind  and  make  it 
work  where  he  would  have  it,  and  make 
his  will  direct  its  effort;  but  on  the  con- 
trary leaves  his  thought  without  a  master 
to  wander  where  it  will,  touching  now 
this  theme  and  now  that,  without  mar- 
shalling his  knowledge  into  systematic 
ord6r  upon  any  one  of  them,  and  from 
such  a  labor  engender  new  combinations 
of  thought  and  adduce  new  conclusions 
— such  an  one  will  not  be  able  to  concen- 
trate his  thought  when  on  his  feet  before 
an  audience,  but  will  manifest  by  his  in- 
complete statements,  illogical  arguments 
and  false  or  weak  conclusions,  his  defec- 
tive habits  of  private  mental  discipline. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  one  shall 
school  himself  to  concentration  of 
thought,  under  the  inspiring  presence  of 
an  audience — taking  it  for  granted  that  he 
has  knowledge  of  the  subject — what  he 
has  to  say  will,  at  least,  be  logical  and 
hence  forcible. 

The  chief  cause  of  failure  in  public 
speaking  arises,  I  believe,  from  a  lack  of 
complete  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
With  imperfect  knowledge  of  his  theme 
— no  matter  what  his  natural  or  acquired 
abilities — a  speaker  would  soon  fall  into 
confusion,  thence  into  incoherency,  and 
by  these  steps  meet  failure.  For  a  miller 
to  undertake  to  grind  without  water  on 
the  wheel,  or  steam  in  the  boiler,  would 
be  no  more  absurd  than  for  a  person  to 
attempt  to  speak  without  information  on 


the  subject  to  be  discussed.  By  tliat  it  is 
meant  he  must  have  clear,  definite 
knowledge  of  the  matter;  no  general, 
imperfect,  half  vague  conceptions 
will  do.  If  he  would  instruct  or 
convince  others  he  must  himself  be  sure 
of  the  ground  on  which  he  stands,  or  he 
will  fail. 

If  thorough,  systematic  habits  of 
thought  be  acquired;  if  the  mind  be  well- 
stored  with  information,  and  the  speaker 
confines  himself  to  those  subjects  with 
which  he  is  familiar,  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  may  not  hope  for  success.  The 
degree  of  his  success,  after  these  con- 
siderations, will  largely  depend  upon 
what  nature  has  done  for  him — her  power 
**to  caper." 

There  is  one  thing  more  I  am  con- 
strained to  mention  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  That  is,  the  part  which  the 
aid  of  God's  Spirit  takes  in  that  depart- 
ment of  public  speaking  which  relates  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  day 
Saints  there  is  coming  into  existence 
what  may  be  called,  without  impropriety, 
a  new  school  of  oratory.  Oratory  which 
depends  for  its  excellence  more  upon  the 
presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
than  upon  the  skill  and  art  of  man;  which 
looks  more  to  the  aid  which  God  has 
promised  to  give  by  direct  inspiration 
than  to  training,  conscious  or  uncon- 
scious, or  study,  or  preparation.  This  new 
school  of  oratory  is  based  upon  the  fol- 
lowing items  in  the  revelations  of  God, 
which  are  addressed  to  the  Elders  of  the 
Church  on  the  subject  of  preaching  the 
Gospel: 

"Neither  take  ye  thought  belorehand  what 
ye  shall  say,  but  treasure  up  in  your  jninds  con- 
tinually the  words  of  life,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you  in  the  very  hour  that  portion  that  shall  be 
meted  unto  every  man." 

From  this  it  is  very  reasonable  to  infer 
that  studied  discourses  are  to  be  avoided 
in  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  But  mark 
you,in  this  very  implied  prohibition  of  such 
methods  of  public  speaking  the  Elders  are 
admonished  to  treasure  up  in  their  minds 
continually,  the  words  of  life.  Because 
the  Lord  has,  we  may  say,  banished  the 
"set"    discourse  from    the    methods  of 
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preaching  his  Gospel.let  it  not  be  thought 
that  he  has  set  a  premium  upon  Ignor- 
ance or  idleness,  by  leaving  nothing  for 
the  Elder  to  do  but  to  open  his  mouth  in 
order  to  be  an  effective  speaker.  The 
admonition,  'treasure  up  in  your  minds 
continually  the  words  of  life/*  ought  to 
dispel  that  thought  If  not,  then  surely 
the  frequent  admonitions  to  diligence  in 
study,  to  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  from 
the  best  books  and  by  prayer  and  by  faith, 
ought  to  do  it. 

This  kind  of  public  speaking — that  is, 
speaking  from  a  fulness  of  information 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
must  ever  be  the  most  persuasive,  the 
most  effective.  It  may  lack  that  smooth- 
ness, the  rhetorical  excellence,  of  prepared 
^  or  written  discourse;  but  what  it  lacks  in 
those  respects  is  more  than  compensated 
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for  in  its  marvelous  power,  its  magnificent 
boldness  and  its  adaptability  not  only  to 
the  occasion  but  to  each  member  of  the 
audience — giving  a  portion  of  meat 
in  due  season  to  each  present,  a  thing 
which  God  alone  may  know  how  to 
prompt.  In  this  as  in  all  things  it  will  be 
found  that  the  works  of  God,  or  those 
which  he  inspires,  far  outshine  the  works 
of  man.  B.  H,  Pobetis. 


WHAT  WAS  IT? 
It  happened  one  morning  a  wee  baby  girl 
Discovered  what  seemed  like  a  cunning,  white 

pearl. 
But  when  her  friends  hastened  to  see  the  fine 

sight, 
She  closed  its  small  casket  and  locked  it  up 
tight. 

St.  Nicholas. 
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When  the  golden  shimmer  of  early  dawn 
Made  fairy-land  of  the  cool  green  lawn — 
Where  the  blossoms  had  gathered  to  laugh  and 

talk 
By  the  prim,  white  lines  of  the  garden  walk, 
Slim  and  stately  among  the  group, 
Un marred  by  a  leaf  or  a  branch's  loop — 
The  emerald  arms  of  a  graceful  plant 
Rocked  the  rays  of  the  sunbeams  slant. 
Thrilling  the  film  of  its  color — cold 
From  the  earth's  dark  dews — with  a  pulse  of 

gold. 
Day  by  day  with  a  yearning  heart 
Its  clustered  stems  it  had  spread  apart. 
Wooing  the  help  of  the  breezes  fond 
Which  waved  and  circled  each  pale  green  wand — 
Till  at  length,  conjured  by  the  magic  spell, 
In  a  waving  wand  that  is  known  to  dwell — 
The  slender  point  of  a  single  stem 
Was  tipped  one  day  with  a  bud-like  gem, 
Which  peeled  and  parted  shred  by  shred, 
Till  the  stem  was  a  skein  of  emerald  thread; 
Then  folded  slowly  leaf  on  leaf 
Like  the  triple  strand  of  a  braided  sheaf— 
Which  gave  a  hint  as  the  days  went  by. 
Of  a  secret  guarded  sacredly; 
For  the  braided  clasp  of  the  triple  strands 
Shut  it  close  in  its  silken  bands; 
And  none  from  that  swelling  sheaf  could  guess 
What  wonder  the  future  might  confess. 
But  at  one  fair  dawn  when  earth  and  sky 


Drew  hues  from  the  breath  of  angels  nigh. 
And  the  wistful  spirits  of  light  and  air 
Joined  together  in  fervent  prayer — 
That  the  dream  of  beauty  which  giowed  intense 
In  their  yearning  souls  as  a  hidden  sense, 
Might  take  some  form  which  their  eyes  might 

own 
As  a  symbol  of  perfect  beauty  shown — 
Then  slyly  out  from  the  sheafs  green  tip 
Showed  the  sweet  fresh  bloom  of  a  crimson  lip, 
Which  the  dews  and  sunbeams  no  sooner  saw, 
Than  they  sought  with  kisses  its  soul  to  draw 
From  the  jealous  clasp  of  the  ribbon  sh^th 
Which  held  and  scattered  its  life  beneath, 
At  their  pleading  sweet  the  blades  around 
The  hidden  presence  at  length  unbound; 
And  forth  from  the  sepals'  cell  outspread 
Came  the  crimson  light  of  a  petal's  head. 
And  the  yearning  spirits  watched  to  see 
What  the  perfect  gift  of  their  prayer  would  be. 
Slow  and  stately  the  splendid  bloom 
Grew  to  strength  in  the  sunlight  s  room; 
And  they  saw  with  awe  each  petal's  flake 
The  certain  shape  of  a  symbol  take: 
Thrilled  by  the  prayer  that  had  wrought   its 

birth. 
Yet  spirit-stained  with  a  touch  of  earth. 
While  passion  glowed  in  its  color's  flame — 
A  heart  and  a  cross  was  its  petal's  frame — 
Image  of  perfect  beauty  given 
With  a  symboled  dream  of  earth  and  heaven. 

fosephine  Spencer. 
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The  funeral  services  of  Apostle  Orson 
Pratt  were  solemnized  in  the  large  Taber- 
nacle at  the  convening  of  the  Fifty  first 
Semi-Annual  Conference,  on  Thursday 
morning,  October  6th,  1881,  the  congre- 
gation being  exceedingly  large.  The  cas- 
ket containing  the  remains  was  borne 
into  the  Tabernacle  by  several  of  the 
Apostles.  It  was  beautifully  decorate<f 
with  flowers  and  placed  in  an  elevated 
position  above  the  Bishop's  stand, 
which  was  also  decorated  with  bouquets 
and  floral  emblems.  The  stands  were 
heavily  draped  in  mourning. 

The   opening   exercises   consisted   of 
beautiful  singing  by  the  choir  and  prayer 
by  Apostle  Franklin  D.  Richards.      Pre- 
sident John  Taylor  in  opening  the  pro- 
ceedings said:    *    *    *    **We  are  placed 
to-day    under   rather   peculiar    circum- 
stances; while  we  attend  to  our  confer- 
ence, we  at  the  same  time  are  called  to 
perform  the  obsequies   connected  with 
the  death  of  our  beloved  Brother  and 
Apostle,  Orson  Pratt.    This  is  rather  a 
peculiar  phase  to  be  entertained  in  a  con- 
ference capacity,  yet  he,  though  dead, 
lives,    and     while     he     lives     in     the 
heavens,  he  lives  also  in  the  hearts  of  the 
Saints  and  of  the  Holy  Preisthood,  and 
we  could  not  have  a  more  fitting  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  to  the  obsequies  of  our 
beloved  brother."    After  a  few  more  re- 
marks concerning  another  occurence  con- 
nected with  the  death  of  Elder  Feramorz 
L.    Young,    son  of  President  Brigham 
Youn2»  who  in  returning  from  a  mission 
to    Mexico,    in    company    with    Moses 
Thatcher,   one  of  the  Twelve,  died  and 
was  buried  at  sea  between  Havana  and 
New  York,  and  whose  memorial  services 
were  designed  to  be  held  immediately 
following  Brother  Pratt's,  Apostle  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff*  arose  and  gave  a  few  in- 
structions about  the  order  agreed  upon 
in  relation  to  the  public  viewing  the  re-' 
mains. 

The  conference  was  adjourned  until 
one  o'clock  p.  m.  The  choir  sang  the 
anthem: 

"The  Lord  will  comfort  Zion." 
Benediction    by  President    Joseph  F. 
Smith. 


The  casket  was  then  lowered,  and 
the  First  Presidency,  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  the  Presidency  of  the  Stake 
and  other  authorities  took  a  farewell  look 
at  the  countenance  of  their  venerable  fel- 
low laborer,  and  the  vast  assemblage  filed 
past  in  double  columns,  the  eyes  of  many 
being  filled  with  tears  as  they  gazed  upon 
the  face  of  the  man  whose  voice  had 
been  lifted  up  both  long  and  loud  for  so 
many  years  in  Israel  and  among  the  na- 
tions, proclaiming  the  glad  tidings  of 
eternal  salvation. 

During  the  intermission  some  seven  or 
eight  thousand  people  viewed  the  re- 
mains. At  one  o'clock,  the  casket  was 
again  elevated  and  then,  the  Tabernacle 
being  filled  in  every  part,  followed  the 
obsequies  of  Apostle  Pratt.  The  fol- 
lowing is  only  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
remarks  of  the  respective  speakers: 

President  Wilford  WoodniflT  said  if  he 
were  to  express  his  desire  to  the  Lord  it 
would  be,  O  Lord,  give  us  grace  that  we  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  the  work  required 
of  us.  But  oh,  the  chains  that  bind  this 
immortal  spirit  ?  Sometimes  he  felt,  oh 
that  he  could  break  the  bands  of  mortality 
and  open  his  eyes  in  the  spirit  world  to 
receive  that  which  Orson  Pratt  is  now  en- 
joying. But  we  must  be  patient  and  be 
willing  to  abide  our  time.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  the  history  of  that 
great  man,  or  to  depict  the  glory  that 
awaits  him.  It  would  take  the  trump 
of  the  sixth  angel  to  do  that  He 
had  been  associated  with  Brother 
Pratt  many  years;  the  first  testimony  he 
every  heard  firom  him  was  in  a  house  in 
Kirtland,  in  April,  1834.  He  went  with 
him  to  Missouri,  in  Zion's  Camp.  In 
traveling  a  thousand  miles  with  the 
Prophet,  those  who  were  in  that  company 
received  an  experience  which  they  can 
never  forget  Men  were  reduced  to  mere 
skeletons  with  the  cholera,  and  many 
died.  Brother  Pratt  while  suffering  fi^om 
its  effects,  manifested  that  indomitable 
will  which  has  since  been  many  times 
exhibited.  He  struggled  with  death  and 
overcame  by  faith  in  God.  Brother  Pratt 
had  lived  longer  in  this  Church,  traveled 
more  miles  and  preached  more  sermons 
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than  any  man  in  it  He  had  baptized 
thousands,  and  fulfilled  the  revelation 
given  to  him  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  November  4th,  1830.  His  gar- 
ments were  clear  from  the  blood  of  this 
generation.  He  had  studied  and  written 
more  upon  the  Gospel  and  upon  science 
than  any  man  in  the  Church.  He  had 
now  gone  home.  It  was  all  right.  This 
event  the  speaker  had  expected  for  some 
months.  Before  he  left  on  his  late  visit 
to  St.  George  he  had  laid  his  hands  upon 
Brother  Pratt  and  blessed  him.  This 
was  recorded  in  his  journal  which  the 
historian  could  read  after  the  speaker's 
death.  *'If  Brother  Pratt  could  speak  to 
this  assembly  after  meeting  with  the 
Prophet  Joseph  and  his  brethren  in  the 
spirit  world,  he  would  say  to  the  Apostles, 
the  Seventies,  the  High  Priests,  tlie 
Elders,  the  Lesser  Priesthood  and  the 
Saints,  'can  you  afford  to  spend  one  hour 
in  neglect  of  this  great  work,  upon  the 
things  of  this  world?'  The  spirit  of 
Brother  Pratt  is  alive  to  day  and  will  live 
as  long  as  our  Heavenly  Father  lives. 
His  testimony  is  closed,  his  voice  is 
hushed  in  death,  but  it  will  not  be  a  great 
while  for  some  of  us,  before  we  hear  it 
in  the  spirit  world.  Let  the  living  work 
while  the  day  lasts.  Brother  Pratt  makes 
the  ninth  Apostle  that  had  left  us  who 
came  through  Emigration  Cafion  in  1847. 
This  enjoined  us  to  be  also  ready.  *  * 
♦  Sleep  on  Brother  Orson,  then  with 
the  Quorum  thou  shalt  meet  in  bliss^  and 
spend  eternal  day." 

Apostle  Lorenzo  Snow  said,  could 
Brother  Pratt  have  the  privilege  to  com- 
municate with  as  he  would  say,  "Mourn 
not  for  me,  I  have  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal;  I  have,  through  the  blessmg 
of  God,  obtained  the  victory,  and  there  is 
secured  to  me  the  privilege  of  receiving  a 
body  glorified.  That  body  through  which  I 
have  ministered  shall  be  made  glorious. 
I  have  been  able  to  pass  through  affiiction 
and  temptation  and  obtained  the  vic- 
tory." 

Apostle  F.  D.  Richards  felt  that  we 
had  assembled  under  very  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. We  had  not  done  with 
mourning  for  the  loss  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  before  we  were  called 


to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  presence  and 
services  of  an  Apostle  of  the  Lord.  *  *  ♦ 
Brother  Pratt's  life  had  been  distinguished 
by  the  labors  of  over  half  a  century  in 
this  cause.  He  had  received  his  Priest- 
hood from  the  hands  of  those  who 
obtained  it  direct  from  Peter,  James  and 
John,  going  forth  preaching  and  writing 
under  the  spirit  of  inspiration  in  his 
youthful  days.  The  speaker  had  labored 
much  with  him,  and  testified  that  if  any 
man  had  a  right  to  the  title  of  "meek," 
it  was  Brother  Orson  Pratt;  and  while 
his  nature  was  so  firm  that  it  amounted 
almost  to  obstinacy,  yet  he  always  yield- 
ed to  that  which  was  declared  by  author- 
ity. Brother  Pratt  was  a  studious, 
assiduous  worker,  preparing  himself  by 
acquiring  a  thorough  education,  to  meet 
all  that  might  rise  against  him,  seeking 
by  inspiration  to  learn  all  that  could  be 
known.  The  speaker  referred  to  the 
testimony  of  Professor  Proctor  that 
Brother  Pratt's  works  on  astronomy  were 
entitled  to  the  admii^ation  and  respect  of 
the  scientific  world.  When  this  Church 
was  in  poverty,  in  want,  he  labored  and 
toiled  continually  in  its  interests,  as  well 
as  when  he  was  placed  in  a  condition  of 
greater  comfort.  In  speaking  of  the 
life's  labors  of  such  a  man  it  was  difficult 
to  tell  where  to  begin  and  where  to  end. 
He  had,  however,  finished  his  work, 
fought  the  fight,  and  kept  the  faith,  and 
secured  his  crown.  He  was  now  where 
his  powers  were  extended,  where,  doubt- 
less, he  could  see  as  he  was  seen,  and 
know  as  he  was  known.  The  speaker 
had  sat  at  his  feet,  being  pleased  to  learn 
of  him.  He  was  glad  for  him,  for  he  was 
now  resting  from  his  labors,  and  his 
works  would  follow  him  in  his  genera- 
tions. He  had  earned  the  power  to  bless 
all  of  his  posterity  who  would  be  obedient. 
**0  that  God  would  help  us  all  that  our 
end  might  be  like  his,  and  may  God 
comfort  the  bereaved,  and  make  them  to 
feel  that  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  has 
done  right." 

President  John  Taylor  said  it  would  be 
impossiole  during  the  limited  time  al- 
lotted to  this  meeting  to  do  justice  to  the 
life  and  labors  of  Orson  Pratt.  That 
must  be  left  to  history.    ♦    *    *    Do  we 
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feel  sorrowful  when  a  s:ood  man  goes 
back  to  God  who  gave  him  life  ?  No. 
Not  if  we  understand  the  truth.  The 
Scripture  says,  "He  that  hath  eternal  life  is 
rich.  * '  There  lies  a  rich  man.  He  has  fought 
the  good  fight  and  he  is  ail  right  Brother 
Pratt  was  foreordained  to  hold  the  Priest- 
hood which  was  given  to  him  and  he 
came  at  the  right  time.  Would  I  wish 
to  retain  for  a  moment  a  man  whose  ser- 
vices were  required  behind  the  veil  ?  No, 
I  would  not.  There  is  a  work  to  be  done 
there  a  thousand  times  as  great  as  here, 
and  what  have  I  to  say  against  his  de- 
parture? Nothing  whatever.  The 
Priesthood  ministers  in  time  and  in  eter- 
nity. »  »  ♦  Brother  Pratt  had  gone 
to  labor  behind  the  veil.  He  had  gone 
to  join  his  Quorum, and  we  should  not  be 
sorrowful.  Let  us  try  to  imitate  the  ex- 
amples of  Brother  Orson  wherein  they 
were  good.    The  choir  sang: 

"Mourn  not  the  dead  who  peaceful  lay 
Their  wearied  bodies  down." 

Benediction  by  Counselor  D.  H.  Wells. 

The  vast  assembly  remained  seated 
while  the  families  of  the  bereaved  and 
the  leading  authorities  of  the  Church 
withdrew  to  attend  to  the  interment. 

The  remains  of  the  departed  Apostle 
were  then  conveyed  to  their  resting 
place,  there  to  sleep  until  called  forth  by 
the  trump  of  the  resurrection.  A  carri- 
age containing  members  of  the  Twelve 
preceded  the  hearse  in  the  procession; 
the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  and 
Bishop  Hunter  occupied  the  carriage 
which  was  fifteenth  from  the  head.  Then 
followed  an  exceedingly  large  cortege, 
the  whole  comprised  of  fifty -nine  car- 
riages filled  with  mourners.  The  cortege 
moved  in  excellent  order  and  the  streets 
were  lined  with  crowds  of  spectators  as 
the  procession  passed  to  the  cemetery, 
where  the  remains  were  deposited  to  rest 
in  peace  until  the  voice  of  the  Redeemer 
shall  call  them  forth  to  be  quickened  after 
the  power  of  an  endless  life. 

Just  before  Apostle  Orson  Pratt's  death, 
and  while  lying  upon  his  death-bed,  he 
told  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  that  he 
wished  the  following  epitaph  placed 
upon  his  grave-stone: 

**My  body  sleeps  but  a  moment;  but 


my  testimony  lives  and  shall  endure  for- 
ever." 

These  were  his  exact  words  as  Presi- 
dent Joseph  F.  Smith  took  them  down  at 
the  moment  in  a  memorandum  book. 

At  the  next  Legislature  succeeding  his 
death  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

**  Whereas^  in  the  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  the  late  Speaker  of  this 
House,  the  Honorable  Orson  Pratt, 
has  been  called  to  a  higher  sphere,  hav- 
ing departed  this  life  on  the  third  of 
October,  1881;  and 

^^  Whereas^  our  departed  friend  and 
associate  was  worthy  of  our  highest  re- 
gard and  the  general  esteem  and  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  public  at 
large,  as  well  as  by  his  co-laborers  and 
in^mate  friends;  and 

^*Whereas^\\  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to 
express,  in  some  public  manner,  our 
appreciation  of  his  many  good  qualities 
and  efficient  public  services ; 
•  ''Therefore,  Be  it  ^«^/z/^i/.  That  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  of  the  Territory  of  Utah 
regards  the  life  and  labors  of  the  Honor- 
able Orson  Pratt  with  profound  admira- 
tion, and  his  character  with  deep  respect 
Gifted  with  remarkable  powers,  possess- 
ing a  vigorous  intellect  and,  until  bis 
later  years,  with  great  physical  strength, 
his  highly  cultivated  powers  of  mind  and 
body  were  fully  and  freely  given  for  the 
benefit  of  his  fellows.  As  an  astronomer 
he  shone  with  stars  of  the  first  magnitude. 
As  a  mathematician  he  stood  in  the  fore- 
most rank.  As  a  theologian  he  had  few 
equals.  As  a  writer  he  was  forcible, 
logical,  perspicuous,  and  convincing.  As 
a  public  speaker  he  was  bold,  original, 
masterly  and  eloquent  As  a  legislator 
he  was  cautious,  discreet,  liberal,  and 
progressive.  As  a  gentleman  he  was 
courteous,  sedate,  af&ble  and  consider- 
ate. His  career  was  most  remarkable, 
showing  what  may  be  achieved  by  self- 
culture  and  perseverance,  in  the  face  of 
the  greatest  obstacles.  In  his  boyhood 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  good  of  his 
race,  and  he  never  ceased  his  exertions 
until  cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  the  uni- 
versal   reaper.      He   was   a   successful 
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explorer,  a  hardy  pioneer,  and  one  of  the 
very  first  colonists  of  this  arid  mountain 
region. 

"He  was  a  member  of  this  Assembly  at 
its  first  session,  was  returned  to  every 
succeeding  session  when  not  engaged 
abroad,  and  during. seven  sessions  acted 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  being  its  final 
authority  on  all  questions  of  rule  and 
order,  and  no  decision  that  he  rendered 
was  ever  appealed  from.  Strictly  tem- 
perate in  his  habits,  honorable  in  his 
dealings,  firm  in  his  convictions,  courtly 
in  his  demeanor,  choice  in  his  language, 
and  venerable  in  his  appearance,  he  com- 
manded respect  from  all  who  were  fav- 
ored witsb  his  acquaintance. 

*'We  recognize  his  worth,  we  deplore 
his  absence,  we  venerate  his  memory. 
And  while  deeply  condoling  with  his 
bereaved  family  and  the  Territory  of 
Utah  in  the  great  loss  sustained  through 
his  departure,  we  rejoice  in  the  incalcul- 
able good  that  has  accrued  from  his  noble 
works,  and  th^  benefits  that  will  be 
derived  from  his  library  legacies  and  his 
i^uslrious  example.  He  rests  from  his 
toil;  he  sleeps  with  the  just;  and  no  his- 
toric title,  whether  of  plumed  warrior,  or 
learned  sage,  or  crowned  king,  will  shine 
more  brightly  in  the  eyes  of  Utah's 
people  than  the  great  and  honored  name 
of  Orson  Pratt. 

**And  be  it  further  Resolved,T\i^i\hesQ 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes, 
and  that  five  copies  be  engrossed  and 
presented  to  the  family  of  the  esteemed 
deceased.'* 

Before  his  death  the  late  Apostle 
Orson  Pratt  was  very  fastidious  about 
having  family  reunions,  and  ont^  was 
contemplated  and  arranged  to  take  place 
immediately  following  the  October  Con- 
ference in  the  year  in  which  he  died,  and 
so  anxious  was  he  about  its  taking  place 
that  he  did  not  want  it  deferred  should 
he  himself  be  unable  to  attend,  or  should 
he  pass  away.  But  he  died  on  the  third 
of  October,  1881,  therefore  the  family  did 
not  feel  like  holding  the  reunion  so  soon 
after  his  demise,  and  it  was  postponed. 
At  one  of  these  family  reunions,  some- 
time after  Brother  Pratt's  demise,  at 
which  there  were  about    two  hundred 


members  of  the  family  and  relatives 
assembled  on  his  anniversary  birthday, 
in  answer  to  an  invitation  sent  out,  among 
others  the  following  tribute  was  received 
and  read  during  the  interesting  proceed- 
ings of  that  occasion : 
To  the  Committee  on  Invitation: 

Dear  Brethren:— I  hereby  acknowl- 
edge the  receipt  of  an  mvitation  to  attend 
the  commemoration  of  the  birthday  of 
Orson  Pratt  (deceased)  by  his  numerous 
family  and  friends,  to  take  place  on  the 
19th  instant.  I  very  much  regret  being 
unable  to  be  present  on  that  occasion, 
previous  arrangements  having  been  made 
to  do  vicarious  work  for  the  dead  of  my 
father's  house,  in  Logan  Temple.  It 
would  have  gratified  me  very  much  to 
have  participated  with  you  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  natal  day  of  so  great  and 
good  a  man  as  Orson  Pratt — a  man  who 
did  honor  to  the  names  of  husband,  father 
and  apostle.  He  was  a  profound  student 
of  nature.  He  attained  the  dazzling 
height  in  the  realms  of  mathematics  to 
which  but  few  men  ascend  in  one  genera- 
tion. He  was  no  less  profound  in  his  ac- 
quirements of  divine  knowledge,  as  his 
many  works  abundantly  attest.  His  logi- 
cal acumen,  and  unusual  mental  powers, 
were  brought  to  bear  in  lucid  reasoning 
to  portray  and  establish  the  faith  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  in  so  masterly  a 
manner,  that  many  thousands  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  that  faith  owe  their  conversion 
to  the  truth  to  his  earnest  and  extensive 
labors  at  home  and  abroad.  By  divine  in- 
spiration, he  has  left  an  impression  upon 
this  generation  that  will  not  be  effaced. 
He  has  left  behind  hun  choice  memories, 
that  will  live  in  the  recollections  of  a 
host  of  veterans  in  the  great  cause  of  hu- 
manity, and  a  name  and  fame  that  will 
survive  the  loftiest  monuments  of  the 
world.  Yours  fraternally, 

Geo,  G,  Bywater, 

Orson  Pratt  was  the  last  of  the  original 
council  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of  this 
Church.  He  crossed  the  ocean  sixteen 
times  on  missions  of  salvation.  Although 
his  family  was  small  in  comparison  to 
some  of  the  ancient  patriarchs;  yet  he 
was  the  father  of  sixteen  sons  and  six- 
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teen  daughters,  and  left  at  his  demise 
forty-three  grandchildren.  "He  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age. 
Probably  there  have  not  been  many  to 
surpass  him  in  some  respects  among  the 
sons  of  men.  He  was  one  of  those  pecu- 
liar spirits  not  liable  to  be  too  highly  ap- 
preciated among  their  more  practical 
fellow-men.  He  was  a  kind  of  world 
within  himself,  and  was  frequently  obliv- 
ious to  his  grosser  surroundings  in  this. 
Most  of  the  time  he  dwelt  in  the  world  of 
thought,  and  being  in  mental  pursuit  of 
the  profound,  he  was  liable  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  child  comparatively  in  the  ma- 
terial matters  pertaining  to  every  day 
life .  His  spirit  did  not  delight  in  nibbling 
little  bunches  of  grass  in  a  limited  pas- 
ture, nor  slaking  his  thirst  at  a  diminu- 
tive spring.  He  was  in  his  element  when 
he  could  drink  copiously  of  the  waters 
of  the  ocean  of  truth  and  appease  his 
hunger  upon  the  manna  of  eternity. 
Men  of  that  stamp  are  not  appreciated 
by  those  who  hug  closely  the  earth  and 
have  to  twist  their  necks  in  order  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  those  who  have 
climbed  to  the  summit  of  a  majestic 
mountain. 

"In  relation  to  persistency,  perserver- 
ance  and  power  of  mental  concentration, 
Brother  Pratt  was  a  marvel.  To  these 
qualities,  combined  with  his  simple  faith 
in  God,  he  doubtless  largely  owed  his 
success  as  a  theologian,  mathematician 
and  astronomer,  being  in  the  latter 
science  a  discoverer.  When  engaged 
upon  any  problem  of  importance  it  was 
not  uncommon  for  him  to  work  for 
weeks  at  a  stretch,  not  less  than  eighteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  We  have 
known  him  to  do  this.  Even  indirec- 
tions where  his  ability  was  not  especially 
conspicuous,  by  perseverance  he  Would 
master  the  theory  of  any  subject,  as  for 
instance  in  the  matter  of  languages. 

*'It  might  be  supposed  from  the  quantity 
of  Professor  Pratt's  writings  occasionally 
produced  within  a  brief  time,  that  he 
was  a  rapid  penman.  This  was  not  the 
case,  however,  as  in  that  particular,  as 
in  everything  else,  he  was  deliberate  and 
measured.  The  secret  of  his  being  able 
to  do  so  much  within  a  limited  period 


was  that  he  kept  at  it,  going  along  at  a 
regular  and  steady  pace,  with  no  breaks 
to  speak  of.  Men  of  that  character  will 
do  immensely  more  work  than  the  class 
who  operate  on  the  high  pressure  ol 
lightning  process,  by  spurts.  Their 
work  is  also  generally  more  thoroughly 
and  carefully  done. 

"Brother  Pratt  was  more  or  less  method- 
ical in  his  proceedings.  While  upon  his 
last  mission  to  Great  Britain  and  engaged 
in  preparing  the  foot-notes,  or  references, 
for  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  and  getting  his  last 
astronomical  work — "The  Key  to  the 
Universe" — ready  for  the  press,  he  had  a 
habit  of  going  out  daily  for  exerefse.  He 
invariably  walked  along  the  same  streets 
in  Liverpool,  never  changing  his  route, 
and  it  almost  appeared  as  if  his  feet  were 
planted  on  the  same  spots  each  time  upon 
the  flagged  sidewalks. 

"At  that  time  he  was  greatly  exercised  in 
his  mind  respecting  the  subject  of  the  re- 
demption of  Zion,  and  be  prayed  much 
concerning  her  deliverance.  He  repeat- 
edly asked  the  Lord  whether  he  wbul4 
live  to  behold  it.  He  told  the  writer  that 
the  Lord  would  not  give  him  any  satis- 
faction upon  that  point,  and  he  doubted 
whether  he  would  live  to  see  what  he  de- 
sired. While  then  in  Liverpool  he  be- 
gan to  show  symptoms  of  the  complaint 
which  carried  him  off. 

"It  is  seldom  that  great  men  show  great- 
ness in  all  directions.  Perhaps  all  the 
qualities  never  appear  in  anything  like 
even  combination  in  one  person.  But  it 
is  by  those  who  have  great  specialties 
as  a  rule  that  the  great  works  upon  the 
earth  are  performed,  the  peculiar  faculties 
in  which  one  may  be  deficient  being  found 
in  another.  Thus  is  the  divine  economy 
accomplished  by  the  operation  of  the  in- 
finite variety  existing  among  the  sons  of 
men. 

"In  the  case  of  Brother  Pratt  the  men- 
tal advantage  of  the  possession  of  a 
sound  body  was  exhibited.  He  was  but 
little  over  medium  height  and  of  sinewy 
build.  He  was  capable  of  much  physical 
activity  and  endurance,  and  had  strength 
far  above  that  which  is  ordinary.  Not- 
withstanding that  he  usually  showed  re- 
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serve,  he  occasionally  threw  it  off,  and 
was  not  always  averse  to  a  little  sport 
with  the  boys.  A  favorite  pastime  with 
some  of  the  muscular  brethren  used  to 
be  in  the  form  of  trials  of  strength  by 
two  seating  themselves  on  the  ground, 
each  planting  his  feet  against  those  of 
the  other;  both  then  seized  a  stout  stick 
and  pulled.  The  one  who  pulled  the 
other  up  was  the  victor.  On  rare  occa- 
sions Brother  Pratt  would  take  a  hand  at 
this  game.  If  there  was  any  one  who 
ever  pulled  him  up  we  never  learned  of 
it. 

*'His  voice,  as  those  who  have  so  often 
heard  it  in  the  Tabernacle  know,  was  re- 
markably powerful  and  resonant.  There 
are  few,  however,  who  were  really  aware 
of  its  full  compass.  On  one  occasion  he 
wa^  in  Liverpool  preaching  in  the  open 
air.  A  man  in  the  crowd  he  was  ad- 
dressing placed  himself  in  front  of  and  a 
few  feet  from  Elder  Pratt,  and  began  de- 
nouncing him.  The  Apostle,  who  had  a 
determined  will,  never  deigned  to  look 
at  the  fellow,  raised  his  voice,  and 
drowned  that  of  the  disturber.  The 
latter  then  indulged  in  louder  shouting. 
Elder  Pratt  raising  his  voice  proportion- 
ately, and  proceeding  with  his  discourse 
until  the  fellow  became  exhausted  and 
gave  up  the  contest. 

"The  late  Apostle  was  not  ordinarily 
communicative  in  conversation  and  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  home  in  desultory 
talk.  He  could,  however,  be  induced  to 
converse  with  animation,  and  was  in- 
tensely interesting,  when  a  friend  knew 
how  to  lead  him  on.  The  process  was  for 
the  other  party  to  fix  on  some  profitable 
topic  in  line  with  one  of  the  Elder's  pecu- 
liar themes.  This  method  generally 
caused  him  to  fasten  his  mind  upon  the 
subject,  and  a  rich  flow  of  glowing 
thoughts  was  the  result. 

**Orson  Pratt  was  truly  an  Apostle  of 
the  Lord.  Full  of  integrity,  firm  as  a 
rock  to  his  convictions,  true  to  his 
brethren  and  to  his  God,  earnest  and 
zealous  in  defense  and  proclamation  of 
the  truth,  ever  ready  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  Latter-day  Work,  he  had  a  mind 
stored  with  Scripture,  ancient  and 
modem,   was  an   eloquent   speaker,    a 


powerful  minister,  a  logical  and  convinc- 
ing writer,  an  honest  man  and  a  great 
soul  who  reached  out  after  eternal  things, 
grasped  them  with  the  gift  of  inspiration, 
and  brought  them  down  to  the  level  and 
comprehension  of  the  common  mind- 
Thousands  have  been  brought  into  the 
Church  through  his  preaching  in  many 
lands,  thousands  more  by  his  writings. 
He  set  but  little  store  on  the  wealth  of 
this  world,  but  he  has  laid  up  treasures 
in  heaven  which  will  make  him  eternally 
rich."  Milando  Pratt. 


SHOES  IN  THE  BOTTLE. 
[After  the  Italian  in  La  Scintilla.] 

"Could  it  be  possible  ?  Could  there  be 
a  pair  of  shoes  in  this  bottle  ?  " 

Thus  soliloquized  little  Timothy,  sitting 
in  a  comer  of  the  room,  by  the  side  of  a 
large  straw-wrapped  bottle.  He  had 
been  attentively  gazing  at  it  from  all 
sides,  as  if  to  peer  through  the  straw- 
covering  and  to  discover  the  bottles  in  it 
But  as  this  mode  of  inspection  did  not 
fumish  satisfactory  results  by  any  means, 
he  resolved  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
secret  in  some  other  way.  With  due 
caution,  and  not  without  that  trepidation 
of  heart  which  affects  even  adults  when 
about  to  search  into  some  dark  mystery, 
he  pulled  the  stopper  and  applied  now 
this,  then  the  other  eye  to  the  yawning 
aperature  of  the  enigmatic  glass  vessel. 

**How  black  it  is  in  there,'*  he  said,  after 
he  had  peeped  in  a  dozen  times  without 
discerning  anything  but  an  obscure 
suggestion  of  unsatisfactory  vacuity;  *'I, 
have  a  great  mind  to  smash  the  big  old 
bottle  so  as  to  rind  out  for  sure  whether 
those  shoes  are  in  there." 

But  again  the  lad  dropped  off  into  a 
meditative  strain,  in  that  pensive  precocity 
to  which  the  children  of  the  poor  are 
given  by  nature  and  circumstances.  In- 
deed he  badly  needed  the  shoes  which 
mother  had  told  him  were  in  father's  big 
bottle  ('demijohn').  Mother  had  promised 
him  she  would  wash  and  patch  his  scanty 
clothes  for  the  impending  children's  fes- 
tival; but  how  was  he  to  get  shoes  ?  He 
dared  not  attend  that  juvenile  jollification 
barefooted,  that  he  knew.  Were  the 
shoes  really  in  the  big,  black  old  bottle. 
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as  mother  had  told  him  ?  Suppose  he  did 
smash  it  and  make  sure;  would  father 
get  very  angry  ? 

Sure  enough  he  would. 

Would  he  beat  his  little  Timothy  ? 

Quite  likely. 

But  how  was  he  to  ascertain  whether 
the  shoes  really  were  in  the  bottle  or  not? 

At  last  he  formed  a  heroic  resolution. 

He  first  stamped  his  feet  energetically, 
then  he  took  up  a  stone  from  the  un- 
boarded  floor  of  the  humble  habitation 
and  threw  it  violently  at  the  bottle,  which 
crashed  into  pieces.  Quickly  he  ran  to 
the  ruins  and  looked  anxiously.  There 
were  no  shoes  there !  Solicitously  he 
searched  among  the  sherds  to  see  if  there 
was  not  some  money,  gold  or  silver,  or 
even  a  few  copper  pennies.  Nothing, 
nothing  except  the  ill  smelling  remainder 
or  dregs  of  some  dark  colored  liquid. 
Little  Timothy  sat  down  and  began  to 
weep  bitterly.  He  was  sobbing  so  loud- 
ly that  he  did  not  hear  the  heavy  steps 
that  were  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  un- 
til a  voice,  but  too  well  known,  asked  him 
brusquely  : 

"Hello !  what  does  this  mean  ?  *' 

It  was  his  father  who  was,  as  usual,  just 
returning  now,  about  daybreak,  from  the 
tavern. 

*  'Who  broke  my  bottle  ?  *  * 

*  *I  did,  father,  *  *  the  child  answered  with  a 
voice  trembling  with  apprehension  of  im- 
pending castigation. 

*' And  why?" 

Timothy  timorously  looked  up  to  his 
father.  Bu t  he  recovered  his  breath  some- 
what— the  voice  did  not  sound  quite  so 
terrific. 

**Oh,  1  was  only  just  trying  to  see  if 
there  wasn*nt  a  pair  of  shoes  in  the 
bottle,"  stammered  the  little  one.  "I  need 
them  so  badly.  All  the  other  boys  of  the 
parish  can  go  to  the  children'sjubilee.** 

**How  on  earth  did  you  come  to  look 
for  a  pair  of  shoes  in  an  old  bot- 
tle." 

"Mamma  said  so.  When  I  asked  her 
to  day  for  new  shoes,  she  told  me  they 
were  in  your  bottle  like  so  many  other 
pretty  and  good  things,  like  clothes, 
bread,  meat,  milk,  eggs,  and  such.  Then 
I  thought  if  rd  go  to  work  and  break  the 


old  bottle,  rd  see  all  those  nice  things, 
and  so  I  threw  a  stone  at  it.  But,  alas ! 
there  was'nt  a  thing  in  it,  nothing  at  all. 
And  yet  good  mamma  has  never  yet  told 
me  an  untruth.  I  always  believed  every- 
thing she  told  me." 

And  the  poor  lad  recommenced  sob- 
bing and  weeping — ^not  because  he  had 
broken  father's  bottle,  not  because  he 
had  found  no  new  shoes  in  it  to  go  to  the 
children's  festival  in,  not  because  he  was 
afraid  of  a  "licking,"  but  because  his 
mother  had  told  him  what  seemed  to  his 
unsophisticated  innocence  an  untruth. 

The  father  sat  down  on  an  old  box  and 
did  not  stir,  nor  said  he  a  word. 

At  last  Tim  looked  up  to  him  and  said, 
"Father,  I  am  so  sorry  that  I  have  broken 
your  bottle;  I  won't  do  it  any  more." 

"No,  my  lad,  I  believe  it. will  never 
happen  again,"  answered  the  father; 
kindly  and  caressingly  laying  his  hand  on 
his  boy's  curly  head,  which  beamed  with 
intelligence,  though  pinched  by  privation. 
Then  he  went  out.  Tim  was  strangely 
perplexed  that  father  had  not  whipped, 
yea  not  even  scolded  him. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  eve  of  the 
children's  festival,  the  father  brought 
home  a  parcel  which  he  told  Tim  to  open. 

"New  shoes  !  new  shoes  J"  the  lad  ex- 
claimed in  exultant  joy.  "Oh,  father, 
you  bought  another  bottle  and  found  those 
shoes  in  it! " 

"No,  my  child,  in  our  house  there  shall 
be  no  more  such  bottles.  Your  mother 
told  you  no  untruth.  It  was  that  big, 
black  old  bottle  that  swallowed  up  your 
shoes  and  a  good  many  other  things  that 
you  and  mother  and  all  of  us  need  the 
worst  kind.  It  was'nt  easy  to  get  every 
thing  out  of  the  one  and  same  botde. 
Depend  upon  it,  from  now  on  that  bottle 
shall  not  swallow  any  more  shoes." 

Leo  HafeU 


Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not 
half  as'^seful  as  common  sense.  There 
are  forty  men  of  wit  to  one  man  of 
sense. 

Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 

'Tis  but  to  know  how  little  can  be  known; 

To  see  all  others'  faults  and  feel  our  own. 

Pope. 
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In  an  unguarded  moment  I  made  a 
promise  to  the  editor  of  The  Contribu- 
tor that  I  would  write  an  article  on 
"riches."  Since  then  I  have  had  one 
constant  regret  that  the  promise  was 
made.  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  an  arti- 
cle for  this  magazine.  It  was  my  first 
offense,  and  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  my 
last,  but  it  seems  I  was  to  be  disap- 
pointed. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  readers  of  The  Contribu- 
tor are  members  of  the  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations,  and  I  suppose  they 
are  almost  exclusively  members  of  the 
"Mormon**  Church,  hence  I  shall  treat 
my  subject  somewhat  as  if  I  were  ad- 
dressing a  body  of  young  Latter-day 
Saints,  assembled  in  an  Improvement 
Association  meeting. 

In  a  small  edition  of  Webster,  it  being 
all  that  I  have  at  hand,  I  find  that  the  en- 
tire definition  which  he  gives  to  riches  is 
"abundant  possessions."  I  am  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  find  a  thoughtful  or 
studious  man  who  would  not  freely  admit 
that  the  great  majority  of  mankind  at 
the  present  time  are  engaged  in  a  wild 
rush  after  "abundant  possessions."  To- 
day I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  the  main- 
spring of  action  with  the  many  is  to 
secure  the  wealth  of  this  world. 

Those  who  are  possessed  of  millions 
do  not  seem  in  the  least  degree  satisfied 
with  their  condition  and  are  laboring  as 
hard,  if  not  harder,  to  Uicrease  their 
great  wealth — in  many  instances,  thou- 
sands of  times  more  than  they  can,  pos- 
sibly hope  to  use  or  have  their  children 
use — as  the  most  humble  day- laborer. 
I  am  not  sure  but  what  I  would  be  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  those  who  have  ac- 
cumulated vast  fortunes  are  working 
with  greater  energy  and  diligence  to  in- 
crease their  possessions,  than  are  the 
ordinary  run  of  mankind.  From  what 
we  see  and  read  to  satisfy  the  average 
appetite  with  the  wealth  of  this  world  is 
simply  out  of  the  question. 
Laws  are  enacted  presumably  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  people  and  the  protection  of  Ithe 
weak  as  against  the  strong,  but  the  growth 


of  trusts  and  combines  and  the  crushing 
out  of  existence  of  the  smaller  industries, 
suggest  that  the  tendency  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  the  day  is  in  the  direction  of  aid- 
ing the  rich  to  grow  richer,  while  the 
poor  must  of  necessity  grow  poorer.  If 
it  be  claimed  that  the  great  increase  of 
wealth  in  the  hands  of  the  few, 
and  the  fact  that  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing richer  and  the  poor  poorer,  are 
not  to  some  extent  due  to  the  class  legis- 
lation of  our  time,  still  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  this  state  of  things  does  ex- 
ist. The  world  is  growing  in  wealth  all 
the  time,  and  this  wealth  is  not  being 
distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  with  any  degree  of  equality.  Fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago  there  was  greater 
equality  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of 
wealth  than  exists  to-day,  and  if  things 
shall  go  on  as  at  present  for  another 
hundred  years,  it  requires  no  great 
amount  of  foresight  to  see  that  the  vast 
majority  of  mankind  will  be  little  else 
than  the  slaves  of  the  few. 

"The  big  fish  eat  the  little  fish,"  is  an 
axiom  illustrating  what  we  are  told  is  a 
law  of  nature,  and  it  is  said  there  is 
no  use  for  us  poor  mortals  to  try  to  change 
this  state  of  affairs.  I  cannot  for  a  single 
moment  agree  with  any  such  proposi- 
tion, but  must  feel  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  young  and  old  among  the 
Latter-day  Saints  to  ponder  well  upon 
the  condition  of  things  as  they  exist,  and 
to  labor  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to 
bring  about  a  change  with  reference  to 
the  division  of  wealth. 

I  have  no  words  of  condemnation  for 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  financial 
battle  of  life  on  account  of  the  energy 
they  are  showing;  on  the  contrary,  if  there 
is  any  one  thing  more  than  another  that  I 
would  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  young 
men  of  the  community,  it  is  that  in  what- 
ever they  may  set  their  hands  to  they  will 
put  into  their  efforts  all  their  energy  and 
all  their  ability,  and  that  they  will  resolve 
to  succeed.  I  think  there  are  more 
failures  in  life  on  account  of  the  lack  of 
firm  determination  to  succeed,  than  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  ability. 

If  we  found  that  in  the  wild  rush  after 
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wealth,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  all  sides, 
those  who  were  successful  grew  and  in- 
creased in  a  desire  to  benefit  mankind  at 
large,  and  that  men  increased  in  good 
deeds  in  proportion  as  they  increased  in 
wealth,  then  there  would  be  little  or  no 
need  for  the  young  men  of  our  commu- 
nity to  reflect  on  the  present  condition  of 
things,  or  to  desire  a  different  financial 
condition  to  prevail  among  us  as  a  peo- 
ple than  that  which  exists  in  the 
outside  world.  There  are  very  few  who 
retain  the  finer  feelings  of  the  human 
heart  and  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  fellows  after  they  becoq;ie 
possessed  of  a  great  abundance  of 
wealth;  therefore,  while  as  a  rule,  riches 
harden  the  souls  of  men,  it  is  a  source  of 
deep  satisfaction  to  know  there  are  some 
bright  and  shining  exceptions.  It  is  as 
refreshing  to  the  human  heart  to  notice 
these  exceptions,  as  is  the  rain  from 
heaven  upon  the  parched  earth  after 
months  of  drought  and  the  burning  rays 
of  the  summer  sun. 

Once  in  a  while  we  see  or  hear  of  those 
possessed  of  immense  wealth,  who  seem 
to  feel  that  it  is  placed  m  their  hands  as  a 
trust  by  the  Giver  of  all  Good,  and  they 
act  accordingly,  bringing  joy  and  happi- 
ness to  the  homes  and  hearts  of  thou- 
sands. These  bright  and  shining  exam- 
ples, all  young  men  among  the  Latter-day 
Saints  should  desire  to  emulate  in  the 
event  that  in  the  providence  of  the  Lord, 
they  become  the  possessors  of  wealth. 
Were  it  not  for  the  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  among  the  rich,  I  am  fearful  that 
we  would  lose  respect  for  the  wealthy 
portion  of  mankind  and  feel  that  there 
was  little  of  the  spark  of  divinity  among 
them.  These  bright  exceptions  cause  us 
to  retain  faith  in  our  fellows.  I  think  that 
all  which  tends  to  increase  our  faith  in 
mankind  is  good.  That  we  are  fallen  be- 
ings there  can  be  no  question;  and  that 
we  are  able  to  grow  and  increase  in  good 
deeds  to  that  extent  that  we  really  be- 
come almost  God-like  in  disposition  there 
can  also  be  no  question.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  every  man  to  make  or  mar  his 
life.  He  is  the  builder  of  his  own  char' 
acter,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  advise 
every  young  man  among  the  Latter-day 


Saints  to  seek  to  the  author  of  his  exist- 
ence with  all  the  earnestness  of  which 
he  is  capable;  that  before  he  shall  be 
blessed  of  the  Lord  with  the  wealth  of 
this  world,  he  may  first  be  blessed  with 
wisdom  to  make  a  wise  and  a  proper  use 
of  it. 

To  my  mind  there  is  nothing  wherein 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  Christ  needs 
more  of  the  assistance  of  heaven  to  aid 
him  than  in  the  use  of  riche% 

As  a  people  we  have  many  examples 
of  men  who  have  made  shipwrecks  of 
their  faith  and  turned  away  from  the 
gospel,  on  account  of  their  wealth.  It 
seems  to  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for 
a  man  who  is  acquiring  from  twenty 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  pay  an  honest  tithing;  but  it  is  not 
perplexing  to  the  man  of  faith  working 
for  fifty  dollars  a  month  to  return  one- 
tenth  thereof  to  the  Lord.  There  are 
citizens  in  Salt  Lake  who  donated  one 
hundred  dollars  or  more  each,  by  the 
purchase  of  tickets  to  the  concert  in  the 
Tabernacle  for  the  relief  of  the  Johnston 
sufferers.  Some  of  the  parties  making 
these  donations  were  possessed  of 
limited  means.  In  reading  an  account 
of  the  flood  I  saw  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  who  made  generous  contributions, 
and  among  the  number  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  who  is  reputed  to  be  worth 
one  hundred  million  dollars.  This  man 
gave  one  thousand  dollars,  and  his  dona- 
tion is  recorded  as  a  munificent  gift,  but 
it  was  really  a  paltry  one  in  comparison 
with  many  smaller  sums  when  the  man's 
wealth  is  taken  into  account  The 
"widow's  mite"  is  a  good  illustration  of 
the  donations  as  between  the  wealthy  and 
the  poor  in  nearly  every  direction.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  case  where  one  of  our 
ward  teachers  called  for  assistance  at  a  cer- 
tain house  and  the  brother  was  very  pro- 
fuse in  his  expressions  of  good-will  and  his 
strong  desire  to  assist,  but  he  was  simply 
unable.  Some  years  later  the  same 
teacher  called  on  the  same  man  the  lat- 
ter in  the  meantime  having  been  very 
prosperous,  but  when  solicited  for  aid  in 
a  worthy  cause  he  refiised.  The  former 
interview  was  thereupon  recalled,  when 
he  replied:     "Yes,  then  I  had  the   dispo- 
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sition,  but  lacked  the  ability,  but  now  I 
have  the  ability,  but  lack  the  disposi- 
tion.'' 

This  circumstance  should  certainly 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds 
of  all  the  young  men  of  our  community. 
A  man  should  not  desire  riches  without 
the  wisdom  necessary  to  make  a  wise  and 
proper  use  of  them. 

I  have  heard  of  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  saying  they  did  not  think 
that  the  Lord  had  anything  to  do  with 
financial  matters.  They  thought  that  He 
directed  us  in  our  spiritual  affairs,  but  not 
in  business  concern.  To  my  mind  this  is 
as  absurd  as  that  the  Lord  will  bless  us 
in  a  small  part  of  our  labors  and  not  in 
the  afl^irs  of  life  that  occupy  the  greater 
part  of  our  time.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  ordinary  business  af&irs  ot 
life  do  occupy  the  most  of  our  time.  I 
call  to  mind  a  certain  man  in  the  Church 
who  is  reputed  to  hold  to  the  theory  that 
the  Lord  has  nothing  to  do  with  our 
financial  matters,  and  I  do  not  wonder 
at  his  position  if  all  I  hear  of  his 
transactions  is  true.  I  think  th^t  it 
is  of  as  much  if  not  more  impor- 
tance that  we  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  should  be  directed  by  the 
Almighty  in  business  as  well  as  in  spirit- 
ual matters.  The  reason  that  I  feel  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  be  directed  by  the 
Lord  in  our  financial  doings  is  that  I  have 
seen  so  many  persons  make  shipwreck  of 
their  faith  and  lose  the  testimony  of  the 
gospel  over  money  matters.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  nine  tenths  of  all 
the  cases  that  come  before  the  Bishops' 
Courts,  before  high  Councils  and  before 
the  Presidency  of  the  Church,  arise  over 
some  financial  troubles.  The  illustration 
that  I  have  given  of  the  person  having 
the  desire  to  aid  but  lacking  the  ability, 
but  who  when  possessed  of  the  ability 
lacked  the  disposition,  to  my  mind  is  a 
very  strong  one  convincing  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  guidance  of  the  Lord  in  our 
financial  affairs.  All  Latter- day  Saints 
are  possessed  of  a  testimony  of  the  truth 
of  the  gospel;  or,  if  not  in  possession  of 
this  testimony  they  should  make  it  their 
first  duty  to  obtain  it.  After  having  ob- 
tained a  testimony  their  every  act  should 


as  nearly  as  possible  conform  to  the  laws 
of  the  Gospel,  that  they  will  not  lose  the 
testimony.  We  are  one  and  all  striving 
to  so  order  our  lives  that  we  will  be 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  eternal  world  in 
the  presence  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
and  I  am  convinced  that  none  of  us  can 
occupy  the  position  that  the  Lord  does 
not  direct  in  financial  matters,  and  at  the 
same  time  stand  firmly  in  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel  should  be  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  riches.  There  are  none  of  us  who 
are  in  the  least  familar  with  the  Bible,  but 
will  recall  the  case  of  the  young  man  who 
had  kept  all  the  commandments  from  his 
youth  up,  but  who  when  he  was  told  by 
our  Lord  and  Savior  to  go  and  sell  all 
that  he  had  and  give  to  the  poor  turned 
away  sorrowfully  because  he  had  much 
riches.  My  advice  to  every  young  man 
in  the  community,  as  well  as  to  myself,  is 
to  seek  earnestly  to  the  Lord  for  wisdom 
first  above  all  other  blessings.  We  have 
been  told  "Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and 
rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves 
break  through  and  steal:  But  lay  up 
for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where 
neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and 
where  thieves  do  not  break  through  nor 
steal:  For  where  your  treasure  is,  there 
will  your  heart  be  also." 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  rational  man, 
young  or  old,  who  believes  that  these 
words  are  inspired,  can  hold  to  the  theory 
that  we  should  not  be  directed  by  the 
Lord  in  all  matters  both  spiritual  and 
secular.  The  admonition  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  warning  to  us  not  to  set  our 
hearts  on  things  of  this  world.  Our  Lord 
and  Master  was  bom  in  a  stable,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  any  record,  lived  a  life  of 
poverty,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he 
was  looked  down  upon  by  many  of  the 
people  of  wealth  who  lived  in  His  time. 
There  are  many  of  the  poor  and  humble 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints  who  are 
not  thought  much  of  to-day,  but  who 
will  stand  exceedingly  high  with  the 
Lord  on  the  great  day  of  judgment. 

It  will  indeed  be  a  day  of  rejoicing 
when  the  time  shall  arrive,  if  it  ever 
does  come,  when  the  Saints  of  God  will 
be  blessed  with  riches  in  great  abun- 
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dance,  and  if  the  people  shall  then  also 
be  blessed  with  the  wisdom  to  properly 
employ  their  wealth.  It  needs  no  argu- 
ment from  me  to  maintain  that  there  are 
few  of  us  in  this  very  desirable  condi- 
tion to-day,  as  it  is  almost  an  impossibility 
to  find  one  among  us  who  has  become 
rich  and  at  the  same  time  has  increased 
in  proportion  in  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord  and  doing  his  duty  in 
the  Church.  The  very  fact  that  he  has 
so  much  means  to  look  after  deprives 
him  of  the  time  to  attend  to  Church 
duties.  He  must  manage  his  properties 
and  see  that  he  is  growing  richer  all  the 
time,  as  most  men  have  a  great  fear  that 
their  wealth  will  slip  through  their  hands. 
There  are  some  wealthy  people  who  are 
really  in  constant  dread  that  they  may 
die  poor.  Pope  says  in  arguing  to  prove 
the  justice  of  heaven's  decrees,  that  the 
poor  are  placed  in  hope  and  the  rich  in 
fear.  Certainly  the  former  position  is  the 
happier  of  the  two.  Now,  if  when  we 
grew  in  wealth  we  could  take  a  little 
time  to  attend  to  our  duties  in  the  Church 
and  would  have  a  greater  disposition 
to  serve  the  Lord,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  any  of  us  becoming  im- 
mensely wealthy,  but  I  have  not  seen  this 
ability  manifested  among  the  Saints.  I 
feel  that  we  should  try  to  cultivate  such  a 
disposition  as  I  am  sure  would  please  the 
Lord  and  cause  Him  to  be  only  too  will- 
ing to  bless  His  Saints  with  wealth,  were 
we  convinced  that  we  were  able  to  make 
a  wise  and  proper  use  of  the  means.  There 
are  many  things  which  our  children  desire 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  give  them,  as 
we  know  that  by  so  doing  we  would  in- 
jure instead  of  benefit  them.  The  chil- 
dren cannot,  with  their  lack  of  experi- 
ence, see  things  as  we  do,  and  many 
times  they  feel  that  we  are  hard-hearted 
and  unkind,  but  in  after  years  they  learn 
that  our  failure  to  indulge  them  was  for 
their  lasting  benefit.  The  same  is  true  with 
reference  to  the  dealings  of  the  Lord 
with  us  as  His  children.  There  are 
many  things  that  we  desire  at  His  hands, 
and,  judging  from  the  wild  rush  after 
riches,  that  is  the  all-important  thing  that 
we  strive  for,  I  think  that  the  only  reason 
the  Lord  does  not  give  us  wealth  in  great 


abundance  is  because  we  have  not  the 
wisdom  to  employ  it  as  He  deems  best 
I  have  no  fears  that  if  the  day  ever  arrives 
that  the  Saints  have  the  wisdom  to  make 
a  wise  and  proper  use  of  riches,  they  will 
be  denied  them.  I  am  certain  that  the 
Lord  is  just  as  willing  to  bless  us  as 
abundantly  with  the  riches  of  this  world 
as  He  has  done  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  Gospel.  Assuredly  there  are  no 
other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
who  have  been  blessed  as  the  Latter-day 
Saints  with  knowledge  of  the  plan  of  life 
and  salvation.  The  greatest  of  all  the 
gifts  of  God  to  man  is  **life  eternal,"  and 
we  as  Latter-day  Saints  have  received  of 
the  knowledge  that  will  give  us  this  great 
blessing,  provided,  of  course,  that  we  are 
diligent.  We  know  that  none  of  us  will 
obtain  the  riches  of  this  world  without 
diligent  labor,  and  we  must  not  hope  to 
obtain  the  greater  blessing  without  great 
effort.  **Seek  ye  first  the  Kingdom  of 
God  and  His  righteousness,  and  all 
other  things  shall  be  added  to  you,"  is 
a  commandment  that  we  one  and  all 
must  learn  to  observe,  or  we  will  never 
arrive  at  that  degree  of  perfection  when 
we  will  as  a  people  be  trusted  with 
riches.  Eternal  riches  are  those  that 
every  Latter-day  Saint  should  be  seeking 
for  with  all  his  heart  If  we  obtain  eter- 
nal riches  we  will  never  complain  that  we 
were  not  blessed  with  the  riches  of  the 
world.  We  can,  so  we  are  told  in  the 
"Doctrine  and  Covenants,"  take  with  us 
all  the  knowledge  that  we  obtain  here 
and  have  that  much  the  start  in  the  world 
to  come,  but  not  one  dollar  of  earthly 
riches  will  rise  with  us  in  the  resurrection. 
'* Abundant  possessions"  are  all  right 
to  have,  and  what  I  have  said  on  the  sub- 
ject I  do  not  want  construed  by  my  young 
readers  into  a  desire  on  my  part  that  they 
should  not  labor  with  energy  and  all  the 
ability  that  they  are  in  possession  of,  to 
increase  their  wealth  and  better  their 
condition.  I  want  every  young  man  in 
the  Church,  and  out  of  it  for  that  matter, 
to  learn  the  lesson  that  riches  are  not  a 
good  thing  unless  wisdom  shall  go  hand 
in  hand  with  them.  A  desire  to  possess 
the  wealth  of  this  world  leads  to  the 
majority  of  the  crimes  from  which  we 
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suffer.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  for  a  person 
that  has  an  inordinate  appetite  for  wealth 
to  be  strictly  honest  in  his  dealings.. 

I  have  not  been  as  much  of  a  student 
of  history  as  I  should  have  liked  had  I 
been  in  a  position  to  devote  more  time  to 
reading;  but  what  little  I  have  read,  as 
well  as  what  I  have  seen,  gives  me  the 
impression  that  decay  in  morals,  as 
well  as  in  ambition,  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  wealth.  While  those  who  are 
possessed  of  millions,  which  they  have 
accumulated  by  industry,  go  on  working 
with  increased  energy  to  enlarge  their 
store,  as  a  rule  their  children  who  sud- 
denly find  themselves  in  the  possession 
of  wealth,  with  little  knowledge  of  its 
value,  and  who  have  put  forth  no  exertion 
to  accumulate  it,  generally  spend  the 
money  in  gratifying  their  passions,  be  they 
good  or  evil.  It  is  in  the  days  of  ad- 
versity that  individuals  and  nations  have 
developed.  It  would  seem,  judging  from 
the  actions  of  men,  that  we  are  almost 
justified  in  saying  that  "abundant 
possessions"  are  not  among  the  blessings 
of  the  Lord.  This  is  an  attitude  that  I 
have  never  felt  to  assume;  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  we  are  indebted 
to  Him  for  every  blessing  that  we  enjoy, 
and  I  rejoice  when  I  see  the  people  growing 
in  wealth.  I  wish  that  one  and  all  could 
have  fine  homes  and  nice  carriages,  and  all 
of  those  things  that  add  to  our  comfort 
and  happiness  in  life,  because  I  feel  certain 
that  if  such  were  the  case  we  would  be  on 
the  increase  in  wisdom,  or  the  Lord  would 


not  bless  us  in  this  direction.  I  feel  that 
poverty,  with  the  blessings  of  the  Lord, 
is  better  than  wealth  without  His  bless- 
ings. The  testimony  of  the  Gospel 
causes  us  to  cheerfully  make  any  sacri' 
fice  that  may  be  required  of  us  for  it.  As 
an  example,  when  a  person  obtains  a 
knowledge  of  the  Gospel  he  is  willing 
to  leave  home  and  possessions,  if  need 
be,  to  gather  with  the  Saints,  and  he 
feels  that  he  has  been  more  abundantly 
blessed  of  the  Lord  than  those  who 
have  not  received  the  testimony  and 
who  are  permitted  to  remain  in  their 
homes  and  retain  their  possessions.  If 
wealth  is  the  standard  by  which  we  guage 
the  blessings  of  the  Lord  then  has  one 
man,  Jay  Gould,  been  more  abundantly 
blessed  of  the  Lord  than  any  of  the 
Saints.  It  would  require  the  wealth  of 
thousands  of  the  latter  to  amount  to  as 
much  as  he  is  possessed  of.  The  Saints 
have  been  promised  that  they  will  yet  be- 
come a  wealthy  people,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  the  day  will  ever  dawn  when 
we  will  be  wealthy,  unless  we  shall  have 
gained  more  knowledge  than  we  have  at 
th^rpresent  time,  and  we  can  be  in  the 
possession  of  wealth  without  setting  our 
hearts  on  it. 

Eternal  riches  should  be  the  high  aim 
that  all  the  readers  of  The  Contribu- 
tor should  seek  for,  and  if  they  obtain 
them  they  will  never  have  any  cause  for 
complaint,  even  if  they  never  obtain 
"abundant  possessions''  in  this  life. 

Heber  J,   Grant, 


REMINISCENCES    OF    WILLIAM    C.    STAINES. 


The  short  article  furnished  last  month 
firom  the  personal  writings  of  Wm.  C. 
Staines,  was  the  end  of  his  unpublished 
journal  relating  to  his  life  among  the 
Indians.  The  whole  story,  however,  is 
told  in  an  interesting  manner  in  "A 
String  of  Pearls,"  one  of  the  Faith  Pro 
moting  Series ;  and  we  will  close  this 
volume  by  giving  only  a  brief  account  of 
that  eventful  period  of  his  life. 

Brother  Staines  lef^  his  brethren  and 
friends  and  joined  these  Indians  in  their 


nomadic  life,  because  he  believed  by 
so  doing  he  might  do  some  good ; 
that  he  might  elevate  them  in  their 
ways  and  habits,  and  perhaps  learn  them 
something  of  the  Gospel.  He  remained 
with  them  for  about  six  months, 
and  met  some  experiences  that  few 
men  have  had.  He  witnessed  some 
startling  buffalo  hunts  and  saw  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  of  those  wonderful 
animals,  now  almost  extinct,  killed  by  the 
wild   Ponca  hunters.      He  became   ac- 
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quainted  with  much  of  the  language  of 
the  tribe,  and  whenever  occasion  per- 
mitted he  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  of 
the  Church  and  the  principles  taught  by 
Joseph  Smith,  and  also  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon.  He  had  a  copy  of  the  book 
with  him  and  left  it  with  the  chief,  who 
promised  to  preserve  it  while  he  lived, 
and  have  it  preserved  by  his  succeeding 
generations. 

During  eighteen  weeks  of  this  life,  Elder 
Staines  ate  no  Vegetables  or  bread. 
He  lived  mostly  on  fresh  meat,  which 
consisted  of  fish,  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
antelope,  beaver,  otter,  dog,  wolf,  skunk, 
turkey,  duck,  crow  and  pigeon.  The 
effect  of  such  a  diet  caused  a  kind  of 
scurvy  to  break  out  on  his  right  side.  Of 
this  affliction  he  writes: 

* 'After  remaining  a  few  days  in  camp, 
I  was  one  mass  of  boils,  from  the  size  of 
a  pea  to  that  of  a  small  marble,  and  so 
close  together  that  they  touched  each 
other.  At  times  I  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  and  at  other  times  I  suffered 
with  itching,  which  was  terrible.  I  often, 
on  a  fine  day,  would  go  where  I  could 
not  be  seen,  get  on  the  sunny ^ide  of  a 
hill,  strip  ofi[  my  clothes,  and,  with  a  nat 
stick,  scrape  off  the  sores." 

He  was  with  the  Indians  in  their  hunts 
and  in  their  tents;  he  witnessed  their 
marriages,  burials,  and  dances." 

At  Christmas,  some  months  after  he 
had  been  left  alone  with  the  Indians,  his 
knee  and  right  side  became  badly 
swollen  and  he  feared  death,  and  the  hor- 
rible thoughts  of  dying  among  savages 
and  being'  left  to  be»  eaten  by  wolves 
came  to  him,  and  he  poiu-ed  out  his  soul 
to  God  who  gave  him  the  consoling 
knowledge  that  he  should  live.  He  did 
live  and  wrotfe  his  testimony  as  follows: 

"It  is  true  that  I  had  received  many 
testimonies,  with  promises  that  I  should 
live,  and  had  in  different  ways  been  con- 
vinced of  the  existence  of  God,  and  the 
truth  of  the  Gospel  as  taught  by  Joseph 
Smith,  the  Prophet,  but  this  day's  testi- 
mony was  under  different  circumstances 
and  feelings.  I  had  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  living;  I  had  no  fear  of  dying;  my 
only  trouble  was  about  my  body  being 
removed  and  torn  to  pieces  after  burial. 


But  here,  when  doing  my  last  work,  as  I 
then  believed  (writing  a  note  and  the 
last  record  in  my  journal),  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  rested  upon  me,  and  I  received 
the  glad  tidings  that  I  should  live  and  not 
die.  I  was  assured  that  I  should  again 
see  my  friends  and  brethren  in  the 
Church,  that  I  should  visit  my  sister  who 
was  (and  is  now)  in  England;  that  I 
should  travel  much,  and  have  a  home 
and  habitation  with  the  Saints,  This, 
to  me,  was  a  greater  testimony  than  any- 
thing I  had  ever  before  received.** 

About  February  they  had  traveled  to 
within  ninety  miles  of  the  brethren* s 
winter  quarters,  the  Indians  expecting  to 
do  some  trading  with  the  whites  in 
March.  At  the  chief  *s  suggestion  Elder 
Staines  started  for  the  camp  of  the  Saints 
to  tell  them  of  the  trade,  that  they  might 
know  the  time  and  place,  should  they 
desire  to  engage  in  it  After  relating  his 
dangers  and  narrow  escapes  in  this  lonely 
trip  Brother  Staines  writes: 

"While  walking  up  a  small  ravine, 
searching  for  a  secluded  place  to  sleep,  I 
was  greatly  surprised  at  seeing  a  yoke  of 
cattle  grazing  on  the  hill  near  by.  I  could 
scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  when  I  soon 
found  them  to  be  not  only  tame  oxen, 
but  actually  belonging  to  my  brethren. 

"This  was  such  an  unexpected  pleasure, 
that,  foolish  as  it  may  appear,  I  cried  for 
joy.  I  believed  that  the  owners  of  the 
cattle  were  not  far  off,  so  I  climbed  a 
hill,  and  saw,  at  a  short  distance,  a 
wagon  and  the  smoke  from  a  camp-fire. 

"I  looked  no  further  for  a  sleeping 
place,  but  started  for  the  wagon. 

"I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  met  two 
brethren,  named  respectively  Matthews 
and  Foutze.  They  were  somewhat 
startled  at  seeing  me,  and,  after  the  first 
exclamation  of  surprise,  Brother  Mat- 
thews said :  "Why,  Brother  Staines,  is  it 
you  ?  You  are  like  one  raised  from  the 
dead;  for  we  were  informed  by  the 
Indians  that  you  were  killed  before  last 
Christmas.' 

"Both  the  brethren  shook  me  heartily 
by  the  hands,  and  thanked  the  Lord  that 
I  was  alive. 

"The  next  evening  we  reached  the 
camp,  or  winter  quarters,  of  the  Saints* 
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**The  newtf  of  my  arrival  was  soon 
known,  and  before  I  could  s^et  out  of  the 
waggon  I  was  met  by  a  number  of  old 
traveling  companions,  all  of  whom  gave 
me  a  hearty  welcome,  and  such  a  shaking 
of  the  hands  as  I  never  had  before  or 
since. 

'Through  my  experience  upon  that 
mission,  I  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  dealings  of  the  Lord  with  His  ser- 
vants  when  alone.     I  know  assuredly 


hat  He  will  hear  and  answer  our  prayerg 
at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances 
if  we  do  and  ask  aright. 

"Before  I  close,  let  me  say  to  those 
who  have  read  this  remini^ence,  never 
allow  your  faith  to  fail  you,  but  trust  in 
the  Lord  and  continue  to  pray  to  Him, 
and  He  will  answer  you.  If  He  should 
not  at  first,  pray  again, and  again,  and  ex- 
ercise faith,  and  I  do  know  you  will  be 
answered  and  blessed  of  the  Lord.** 


A  VISTA. 


Ere  the  heart  hath  learned  to  tremble 

For  the  morrow, 
And  the  ^ye  to  well  dissemble 
Pain  and  sorrow : 
While  the  rosy  mom  is  bright, 
Stars  begem  each  dewy  night, 
Sunny  banks  are  strewn  with  flow'rs, 
Rich  with  gifts  the  joyous  hours — 
In  the  happy  spring  of  youth 
Life  is  full  of  joy  and  truth, 
Bud  and  promise,  bird  and  rose, 
Life  and  love  and  blest  repose. 
And  the  world  were  not  so  bad 
Were  it  not  so  fleeting. 

Ere  the  birds  have  ceased  to  twitter 

Beneath  the  eaves 
And  their  merry  wings  to  glitter 
Among  the  leaves, 
Wand'ring  by  a  rolling  stream. 
Who  will  wonder  if  we  dream 
Of  the  fields  beyond  the  hill 
Where  the  river,  broad  and  still, 
Takes  the  sunlight  on  its  breast, 
Gently  rocking  it  to  rest. 
With  its  gleaming  wealth  of  pearls 
Nestling  'mong  the  amber  curls; 
And  the  waves  are  never  sad, 
Ne'er  a  shadow  greeting. 

All  around  the  vintage  reddens 

Bright  and  golden, 
Birds  and  flow'rs  and  joy  that  deadens 
Sorrows  olden — 
Tranquil,  happy  there  we  lie 
'Neath  kind  heaven's  cloudless  sky. 
Sleeping  soft  by  nature's  throne. 
Care  and  grief  and  gloom  unknown — 
We  shall  waken  in  her  arms. 
Sipping  still  her  honeyed  charms. 
Nor  the  pure  light  of  her  eye 
E'er  forsake  us  till  we  die — 
Shall  we  ever  be  less  glad  ? 
Mother,  watch  thou  o'er  us ! 

•/a* 


Hush !   the  happy  fields  are  lading 

With  their  meadows; 
Clouds  the  waters  bright  are  shading. 
And  their  shadows 
Bring  a  turmoil  o'er  the  waves : 
So,  the  flow'rs  but  grow  on  graves  I 
That  alluring,  loving  sky 
Looked  alone  on  things  that  die — 
Sofdy  tread !   the  traitor  shore 
Breaks  beneath  thee  evermore. 
For  the  stream  that  snatched  thy  lov'd, 
Soon  to  bear  thee,  too,  is  mov'd ! 
Shall  our  fearful  souls  grow  mad 
'Mid  the  gloom  before  us? 

Ne'er  the  sunlight  glows  and  gladdens 

To  our  seeming. 
In  our  hearts  a  wound  now  saddens 
All  our  dreaming — 
Could  our  tear-dimmed,  yearning  eyes 
But  trans-pierce  the  gloomy  skies, 
Jacob's  ladder  we  would  seek. 
To  behold  once,  calm  and  meek. 
That  dear  angel,  whom  we  know 
Heaven's  beauties  gladden  so — 
Once  to  touch  that  hand  again. 
Vanished  e'er  from  haunts  of  men  ! 
Ah,  this  world  were  sad  indeed. 
Were  it  not  so  fleeting ! 

See  another  ray  is  streaming 

In  the  west, 
What  a  wondrous  light  is  gleaming 
On  its  breast ! 
Clouds  are  o'er  us,  but  their  lies 
In  their  midst  a  Paradise — 
Once  again  the  glowing  stream 
In  its  gurgling  bids  us  dream 
Of  the  fields,  so  bright  and  still, 
In  the  sunlight,  o'er  the  hill, 
Of  a  fairer,  brighter  land 
Where  there  dwells  no  broken  band — 
Aye,  the  setting  sun  doth  lead  ' 
To  an  endless  meeting ! 

Ruby  Lament. 
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THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

JUNIUS  F.  WELLS,  Editor. 


Salt  Lake  City.  October,  1891. 

THE  MISSIONARIES. 
The  matter  of  great  importance  occupy- 
ing the  attention  of  the  General  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations  has  been  the 
appointment  and  assignment  of  a  nuq;iber 
of  bright  young  men  to  labor  for  several 
months  in  the  interest  of  the  associations. 
Many  of  them  have  already  begun  their 
labors  and  good  work  has  been  done. 
It  is  hoped  that  these  young  men,  who 
have  left  their  homes  and  occupations  at 
considerable  sacrifice,  will  be  proi>erly 
received  by  the  Saints  everywhere,  and 
especially  by  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  Mutual  Improvement  Associations. 
Their  purpose  is  to  place  the  associations 
upon  a  proper  foundation  in  accordance 
with  the  Manual  issued  by  the  General 
Superintendency.  Aside  from  this  they 
go  to  arouse  enthusiasm  for  the  winter's 
work,  labor  with  the  doubtful,  and  gener- 
ally to  do  all  the  good  they  can  among 
the  young  men  of  Zion.  Traveling  without 
purse  or  scrip,  they  are  to  a  great  extent, 
dependent  upon  the  brethren  for  shelter 
and  accommodations,  and  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  highest  authority,  should  in- 
sure them  these.  The  Stakes  have  been 
combined  into  districts,  and  two  or  more 
missionaries  appointed  to  each,  as  fol- 
lows : 

District  No.  i.— Salt  Lake  and  Tooele, 
C.  Q.  Richards  and  George  D.  Snell. 

District  No.  2. — Utah,  Sanpete  and 
Sevier,  (not  filled.) 

District  No.  3.— Juab,  Millard,  Beaver 
and  Parowan,  George  A.  Smith  and  W. 
B.  Dougall,  Jr. 

District  No.  4  — St.  George,  Kanaband 
Panguitch,  James  E.  Ballantyne  and 
George  W.  Thatcher,  Jr. 

District  No.  5.— Emery,  Uintah  and 
Wasatch,  Haskel  Shurtliflfand  George  H. 
Wallace. 

District  No.  6. — Morgan  and  Summit, 
J.  H.  Moyle  and  D.  L.  Murdock. 


District  No.  7— Bear  Lake,  Bannock 
and  Cassia,  Josiah  ClufT  and  A.  S. 
Geddes. 

District  No.  8.— Davis,  Weber  and  Box 
Elder,  Willard  Young  and  Thomas  Hull. 

District  No.  9.— Cache,  Oneida  and 
Malad,  C.  S.  Burton,  Thomas  W.  Sloan 
and  Nephi  Morris. 

District  No.  10.— San  Luis  and  San 
Juan,  Thomas  Y.  Stanford  and  George  F. 
Felt. 

District  No.  II.— St  John,  St.  Joseph, 
Maricopa  and  Snowflake,  H.  C.  Iverson 
and  Frank  Cutler. 


THE  CONTRIBUTOR. 

At  the  close  of  the  twelfth  volume  of 
the  Contributor,  its  publishers  extend 
thanks  to  the  people  for  their  extensive 
patronage  and  hearty  support.  In  glan- 
cing back  at  the  contributions  received, 
there  is  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
volume  when  bound  will  equal  in  mterest 
and  value  any  preceding  volume  of  the 
magazine.  Great  pleasure  is  taken  in 
announcing  some  of  the  new  features 
to  be  introduced  which  will  not  only 
maintam  for  the  magazine  its  enviable 
reputation  as  the  leading  magazine  of 
home  literature,  but  secure  for  it  a  prom- 
inent place  among  the  enterprising  first- 
class  literary  magazines  of  the  country. 
The  following  subjects  will  receive  atten- 
tion during  the  early  numbers,  to  be 
followed  by  others  of  great  interest. 

Columbus  and  the  Discovery  and  Peo- 
pling of  America— an  illustrated  series  of 
historical  studies  to  prepare  readers  for 
an  appreciation  of  the  four  hundredth 
anniversary  and  the  great  World's  Fair 
at  Chicago. 

The  Birthplaces  of  the  Prophets— a 
series  of  descriptive  sketches  made  by 
Junius  F.  Wells.  During  the  present 
summer  the  author  has  visited  Sharon, 
Windsor  County,  Vermont;  Whitingham, 
Vermont;  Farmington,  Connecticut;  Pols- 
dam  and  Trenton,  New  York, etc., and  will 
describe  the  scenes  surrounding  the  birth- 
places of  Joseph  Smith,  Brigham  Young, 
Wilford  Woodruff,  George  A.  Smith, 
Daniel  H.  Wells  and  others  of  the  prom- 
inent leaders  of  the  Church.  Tliese 
papers  will  be  handsomely  illustrated. 
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Book  of  Mormon  Lands  and^ities — 
by  Joel  Ricks,  who  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  travsls  of  Book  of  Mormon 
peoples  and  of  the  ruins  of  their  cities. 
This  series  will  be  illustrated. 

Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Battle 
Grounds  will  receive  the  attention  of 
Professor  J.  M.  Tanner,  who  is  collecting 
views  in  New  England  and  writing  a 
number  of  sketches  to  accompany  them. 

Missionary  Life  and  Experiences  will 
be  treated  by  representative  Elders  in 
Scandinavia,  England  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Church  Emigration  by  Andrew 
Jenson.  Ttiis  exceedingly  valuable 
series  will  be  continued. 

Political  Principles.  We  have  arranged 
for  some  papers  from  well  known  ex- 
ponents of  political  doctrines,  which  will 
give  readers  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing of  the  principles  and  policies  of 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
and  be  a  great  practical  assistance  to 
young  men  in  forming  political  opinions 
and  party  connections. 

In  fiction  we  shall  present  some  origin- 
al serials  and  short  stories.  Narratives 
and  sketches,  poetry  and  music,  associa- 
tion intelligence,  etc.,  will  be  as  interest- 
ing features  of  the  future  numbers  as  of 
the  past. 

The  magazine  will  be  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  one  hundred  pages  or  more 
to  Volume  XIII.,  and  in  every  way  that 
the  patronage  of  the  people  will  justify 
shall  we  improve  it,  that  it  may  be  in  all 
respects  the  representative  of  our  peo- 
ple's progress  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment. 

PRESIDENT  JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 

Thb  President  of  the  United  States  has 
granted  amnesty  to  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  who,  after  an  absence  of  seven 
years,  is  at  last  permitted  to  meet  with  his 
friends  in  general  conference  and  in  their 
homes.  We  congratulate  Brother  Smith 
upon  his  return,  and  rejoice  with  the 
people  to  again  see  his  face.  It  should  es- 
pedally  please  all  those  interested  in  the 
Y.  M.  M.  I.  Associations,  because  he  is 
one  of  the  General  Superintendency  in 
that  work,  and  his  presence  and  advice 


will  give  strength  to  the  cause  of  Mutual 
Improvement 


In  our  last  number,  Mr.  Calvin  Reason- 
er  gave  some  of  the  causes  leading  the 
meeting  of  the  Irrigation  Congress  held 
in  September.  Next  month  the  same 
gentleman  will  contribute  another  paper, 
giving  the  labors  of  the  convention  and 
its  action,  together  with  some  valuable 
tables  and  statistics,  which  will  be  interest- 
ing to  every  farmer  in  the  land. 


The  returns  of  the  late  election  show 
the  political  complexion  of  the  Territory 
as  follows : 

HOUSE. 

Democratic I4i359 

Republican 6,397 

Liberal 7,4ii 

Scattering «...        63 

Total 28,230 

COUNCIL. 

Democratic ■  13,807 

Republican 6,787 

Liberal 7.396 

Scattering 47 

Total .   • •    ....  28,037 

The  Century  has  had  in  preparation  for 
a  year  or  two,  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  on  *The  Jews  in  New  York," 
written  by  Dr.  Richard  Wheatley.  They 
deal  with  many  phases  of  the  subject,  in- 
cluding occupations,  festivals  and  feasts, 
family  life  and  customs,  charities,  clubs, 
amusements,  educations,  etc.  Dr. 
Wheatley  has  gathered  the  materials  for 
this  paper  in  long  and  close  study, and  he 
has  had  the  assistance  of  several  well- 
known  Hebrews. 


The  sensational  suicides  of  Balmaceda 
and  Boulanger  close  the  lives  of  two 
characters  who  have  caused  more  trouble 
than  any  other  men  of  late  years.  Their 
inglorious  ends  also  are  suggestive  of  the 
impossibility  of  tyrants  and  disturbers 
prospering  in  this  enlightened  age.  The 
increased  intelligence  of  the  masses  leads 
them  to  crush  the  ambitions  of  would-be 
conquerors  and  dictators,  and  to  main- 
tain peace. 
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SPEECHES    OF    PRESIDENTS    WOODRUFF  AND   CANxNON 

AT  THE  IRRIGATION  Co4bRBSS. 


No  MORS  important  convention  was 
ever  held  in  the  West  than  that  which 
met  at  the  Exposition  Building,  Salt  Lake 
City,  September  15th,  i6th  and*  17th,  1891. 
It  was  made  up  of  representatives  from 
all  the  Western  States  and  Territories, 
and  its  personnel  included  men  of  national 
renown.  It  was  most  appropriate  that 
this  Congress  should  meet  in  Utah,  as  the 
artificial  irrigation  of  farms  has  been  the 
prevailing  system  here  since  the  pioneers 
first  entered  the  valley.  That  the  men 
who  have  grown  up  with  the  system, 
were  ignored  in  the  formation  of  our 
local  delegation,  is  blamable  to  a  small- 
souled  and  prejudiced  executive,  and  this 
neglect  was  recognized  by  the  members 
of  the  Congress,  in  their  invitation  to 
Presidents  Woodruff  and  Cannon  to  ad- 
dress the  Convention.  Upon  being 
introduced  by  the  chairman,  President 
Woodruff  said : 
**  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  : 

**I  feel  myself  very  thankful  that  I  have 
lived  in  the  flesh  long  enough  in  this  Ter- 
ritory to  behold  the  faeces  of  such  a  con- 
gregation of  gentlemen  as  I  see  here  to- 
day. It  is  not  my  purpose  to  occupy  your 
time  or  attention  in  arguing  or  talking  or 
conversing  particularly  upon  the  subjects 
or  at  least  those  principles  for  which  you 
have  gathered  together;  but  what  I  will 
say  will  be  a  few  words  concerning  our 
arrival  here,  and  upon  the  principal  of  irri- 
gation. Fifty-one  yoars  ago  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  last  July,  I  entered  this  valley 
with  one  hundred  and  forty-three  immi- 
grants, or  in  other  words  pioneers.  We 
were  led  by  President  Young.  This  coun- 
try that  we  arrived  upon  was  called  the 
Great  American  Desert,  and  certainly  as 
far  as  we  could  see  it  did  not  deviate  from 
that  in  the  least.  We  found  a  barren 
desert  here.  There  was  no  mark  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  no  mark  of  the  white- 
man;  everything  was  barren,  dry  and 
desert. 

"We  pitched  our  camp  a  little  distance 
to  the  southeast  from  here  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day.  We  had  a  desire  to 
try  the  soil  to  know  what  it  could  produce. 
Of  course  all  this  company — nearly  the 


whole  of  us  were  bom  and  raised  in  the 
New  England  states,  Vermont,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut— had  no  ex- 
perience in  irrigation.  We  pitched  our 
camp,  put  some  teams  onto  our 
plows  (we  brought  our  plows  with 
us)  and  undertook  to  plough  the  earth, 
but  we  found  neither  wood  nor  iron  were 
strong  enough  to  make  furrows  here  in 
this  hard  soil.  It  was  like  adamant.  Of 
course  we  had  to  turn  water  on  it.  We 
would  have  done  anything.  We  went 
and  turned  out  City  creek.  We 
turned  over  our  ground.  When  we  came 
to  put  our  teams  upon  it,  of  course  they 
sunk  down  to  their  bellies  in  mud.  We 
had  to  wait  until  this  land  dried  enough 
to  hold  our  teams  up.  We  put  in  our 
crops  and  we  stayed  here  one  month. 
During  that  time  President  Young  laid 
out  this  city  as  you  see  it  today  in  the 
midst  of  sage-brush  with  not  a  house 
within  hundreds  of  miles  of  us.  We 
built  a  fort  around  ten  acres,  three  sides 
of  adobe  walls  eighteen  feet  high,  and  one 
side  with  logs  out  of  the  canyon.  We 
then  returned  home  and  some  two  thou- 
sand men  followed  us.  President  Can- 
non here  was  one  of  the  company  that 
came  in  after  we  did. 

**Now  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this  :  You 
gentlemen  come  here  today;  you  see  the 
city,  you  go  through  the  country.  Here 
are  a  thousand  miles,  I  might  say,  through 
these  mountains  filled  with  cities,  towns, 
villages,  gardens  and  orchards,  and  the 
products  of  the  earth  that  sustain  the 
people.  Without  this  water,  this  irriga- 
tion for  which  you  have  met  here  to-day, 
this  country  would  be  as  barren  as  it  was 
in  1847  as  we  found  it.  This  irrigation  is 
what  you  have  met  to  engage  in  and  give 
your  views  upon.  How  I  am  satisfied  it 
matters  not.  Whatever  you  decide  upon 
in  this  matter  and  unite  upon,  I  am 
satisfied  it  will  prove  a  great  blessing;  not 
only  to  Utah  but  to  every  state  and  ter- 
ritory where  these  arid  lands  are,  and 
whoever  occupies  these  lands  of  course 
has  got  to  have  the  water  to  perform  the 
work,  We  have  had  to  do  the  same. 
We  have  had  to  learn  by  experience  and 
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all  that  we  have  obtained  in  these  moun- 
tains has  been  by  irrigation.  There  are 
portions  yet  which  have  not  been  irrigated, 
and  as  one  gentleman  said  here,  if  you 
can  make,  two  drops  of  water  where 
there  was  one,  or  two  spears  of  grass 
where  there  was  one  you  are  benefactors 
to  mankind.  I  say  God  bless  you  in 
your  efforts. 

President  Geo.  Q.  Cannon  was  pre- 
sented by  the  chairman  and  said  that  he 
was  pleased  to  be  called  upon  to  address 
so  larg^  a  meeting  assembled  for  the  pur- 
pose that  this  one  had  met  to  carry  out, 
and  he  feh  confident  that  nothing  but 
good  could  come  from  the  deliberations  of 
a  body  of  such  intelligent  men  as  the 
congress  was  composed  of.  The  question 
of  irrigation  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  one  that  has  interested  him  greatly. 
He  took  his  first  lesson  in  irrigation  in 
Utah  in  1848,  and  while  he  had  not  had  a 
practical  experience  in  such  matters.from 
that  time  as  had  others,  he  had  witnessed 
the  efforts  with  good  satisfaction. 

Thespeakersaiditwas  a  notable  fact 
that  rainfall  seemed  to  follow  in  the  path- 
way of  civilization.  Some  rationalists 
might  attribute  this  to  natural  causes  but 
for  his  part  he  thought  that  a  beneficent 
Providence  ever  mindful  of  the  care  of 
His  children  was  the  prime  factor.  Within 
the  past  few  years  there  had  been  an  in- 
crease m  the  water  supply  in  City  Creek  in 
this  city.  While  he  was  not  exactly  in  a 
position  to  explain  this  he  had  noticed  it 
with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction. 

The  speaker  favored  an  allotment  of 
lands  in  small  portions.  When  Salt  Lake 
was  laid  out  it  was  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  a  villa  town.  The  lots  were  an 
acre  and  one- fourth  each.  Then  just  out- 
side the  city  there  were  five-acre  plats, 
and  beyond  that  ten.  Still  further  they 
were  twenty.  He  noted  with  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction  the  fact  that  a  man 
could  live  comfortably  on  one  of  these 
twenty-acre  plots,  and  asserted  that 
President  Woodruff,  who  is  a  splendid 
farmer,  had  maintained  a  family  on  one 
of  these  tracts.  And  that  reminded  him 
of  a  story.  President  Woodruff  remarked 
that  he  believed  that  he  was  getting  old 
and  that  when  asked  the  reason  said  that 


his  grandson,  sixteen  years  of  age,  had 
kept  up  with  him  hoeing  potatoes. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  pioneers  here 
had  been  to  avoid  all  corporation  control 
of  water.  Water  had  always  been  con- 
trolled by  associations  of  men  who  paid 
for  their  supply  in  labor  in  keeping  up 
old  and  building  new  ditches.  This  had 
been  a  very  satisfactory  method  and  by  it 
was  obtained  for  what  it  cost.  In  con- 
clusion he  said  he  believed  there  were 
more  people  in  Utah  who  owned  their 
own  homes  than  in  any  other  state  in 
the  Union. 


WRONG  SIDE  OUT. 

Quite  certain  it  was  that,  in  some  way. 
Jack  had  gotten  out  of  the  wrong  side 
of  the  bed  that  mommg.  He  fretted 
because  he  had  to  put  on  his  old  shoes; 
he  whined  over  his  saucer  of  oatmeal. 
Now  his  old  shoes  were  easier  than  his 
new  ones,  though  less  shiny,  and, 
though  he  liked  cream  better,  he  relished 
milk,  and  as  to  the  oatmeal,  he  was  fond 
of  that,  too,  only  it  was  not  smoking  hot. 
His  sister  waited  for  him  to  finish  his 
troublesome  breakfast,  and  then  she 
said:  * 'Please,  Jack,  will  you  carry  this 
to  the  post-ofiice  for  me  ?" 

It  was  pleasant  to  walk  to  the  office. 
Jack  generally  enjoyed  meeting  the  other 
boys  as  he  went;  besides,  he  was  inter- 
ested to  see  whether  the  stores  had  filled 
up  their  windows  with  firecrackers  and 
torpedoes  and  ballooi  s  and  sk)rrockets 
for  the  coming  Independence  Day.  But 
for  all  that,  his  sister  felt  quite  melan- 
choly to  see  what  an  afflicted  looking 
boy  Jack  was  as  he  took  the  letter  and 
marched  off  dragging  his  unwilling  feet 
as  though  they  weighed  pounds.  **rm 
always  being  sent  with  her  letters," 
mourned  the  oppressed  boy. 

It  was  just  so  when,  later,  his  mother 
sent  him  on  an  errand  for  her.  At  that 
very  house  they  always  smiled  on  him 
and  gave  him  seedcakes,  but  Jack 
grumbled,  "It's  too  cold  to  be  doing 
errands,  and  I  shall  be  late  to  dinner,  I 
know  I  shall." 

So  he  was,  but  the  best  morsels  had 
been  saved  for  him,  and  when  he  fretted 
because  his  pudding  was  burned  a  trifle 
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on  one  side  just  through  the  care  with 
which  it  had  been  kept  for  him,  I  think 
his  mother  was  at  last  rather  out  of 
patience. 

"And  it's  the  very  kind  I  like  the  best," 
scolded  Jack,  finishing  his  pudding. 

'•Jack,"  said  his  mother,"  *'I  want  you 
now  to  go  right  up  to  your  room  and  put 
on  every  garment  wrong-side  out." 

Jack  stared.  He  thought  his  mother 
must  be  out  of  her  wits. 

"I  mean  it.  Jack,"  she  repeated,  grave- 
ly. And  she  did  mean  it.  Jack  had  to 
mind.  He  had  to  turn  his  stockings, 
even;  and  when  his  mother  came  to  him, 
there  he  stood—a  forlorn  and  funny- look- 
ing boy,  all  linings  and  seams  and  ravel- 
ings — ^before  the  glass,  wondering  what 
his  mother  meant,  but  not  quite  clear  in 
his  conscience. 

**Now  this,"  said  his  mother,  turning 
him  around,  "is  what  you've  been  doing 
all  day;  you  have  been  determmed  to 
make  the  worst  of  everything.  In  other 
words,  you  would  turn  everything  wrong 
side  out.  Do  you  really  like  your  things 
this  way  so  much.  Jack?" 

"No,  mamma,"  answered  Jack,  shame- 
facedly.   "Can't  I  turn  them  right? " 

"You  may,  if  you  will  remember  this: 


There  is  a  right  and  wrong  side  to  what* 
ever  happens— I  mean  a  pleasant  part 
and  a  part  you  do  not  like  as  well;  and 
you  must  do  as  you  prefer  to  with  your 
clothes,  wear  them  right  side.  out.  Do 
not  be  so  foolish  any  more,  little  man,  as 
to  persist  in  tummg  thin^  wrong-side 
out." 


Anecdote  of  Grant.— A  good  story 
is  told  of  General  Grant,  which  if  true,  is 
worth  preserving  as  showing  the  toler- 
ance and  magnanimity  of  the  great  mao 
as  well  as  exhibiting  his  ofT-hand  manner 
'  of  expression.    While  traveling  around 
the  world  he  was  holding  a  public  recep- 
tion in  Scotland,  and  two  Utah  boys,  there 
on  a  mission,  were  among  those  intro- 
duced.   They  were  introduced  as  from 
Salt  Lake,  and  Grant  remembering  his 
visit  here,  asked : 
"Are  you  boys  from  Utah?" 
"Yes,  sir!"  they  both  answered  with 
some  trepidation. 

"Are  you  'Mormons ? '  "     "Yes,  sir." 
They  both  expected  some  attack    on 
their  faith,  but  to  their  astonishment,  he 
shook  them  more  warmly  by  the  hand 
and  said: 

''BuUyfor  you!'' 


RELIANCE. 

Fear  not  and  shrink  not  for  Grod  is  your  fnend, 
His  mercies  fail  not.  His  promise  is  sure; 

The  judgment  is  set  for  the  times  of  the  end, 
And  the  crown  will  be  given  to  those  who  endure. 

Nor  will  He  leave  you  in  temptation's  dark  hour, 
A  prey  to  the  ills  that  so  thickly  befall  you; 

His  fiace  is  but  veiled  when  the  darkest  clouds  lower. 
By  doubts  which  assail  when  trials  appall  you. 

To  the  eye  of  £auth,  that  cloud's  but  a  covering 
That  hides  from  mortality  Providence's  ways; 

A  lesson  is  given:  a  blessing  is  hovering, 
To  lighten  the  gloom  with  its  heaven  lit  rays. 

If  such  faith  be  not  thine,  await  then  the  issue, 
And  you  will  yet  see  how  your  judgment  has  erred ; 

The  troubles  you've  met  were  intended  to  bless  you. 
And  not  the  disaster  your  anxious  heart  feared. 

Look  back  o'er  your  past  life,  learn  there  the  lesson 
That  God  has  not  left  you  a  waif  tempest  tossed; 

What  you  deemed  sorest  trial,  oft  turned  to  a  blessing, 
Should  teach  foith  in  Him  to  whom  nothing  is  lost. 


Marvin  £.  Pack, 
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HOME    DISCIPLINE. 


Whbn  in  a  question  box,  Mr.  Moody 
was  once  asked  how  to  revive  a  dead 
church,  the  evangelist  replied;  "Get  re- 
vived yourself. '  *  The  like  may  be  said  to 
the  anxious  inquiry:  "How  shall  I  train 
mychUd?" 

First,  discipline  yourself.  See  that 
your  own  actions  are  under  your  control. 
That  a  fact,  with  gentleness  but  persist- 
ency set  about  your  task.  Do  not  ask  the 
child  to  do  unreasonable  things.  To  tell 
him  not  to  lie,  not  to  steal,  not  to  be 
angry  is  not  training  him.  Teach  him,  as 
a  first  principle,  that  he  has  the  power 
not  to  sin.  You  have  no  right  to  deprive 
your  child  of  independent  volition. 
Show  him  even  in  his  short  turnings  frohi 
the  path  of  right,  that  "the  wages  of  sin  is 
death,'*  and  that  sin  is,  "any  want  of  con- 
formity to  or  transgression  from  the  law 


of  God.''  Beyond  this,  that  it  is  his  inalien- 
able right  to  escape  punishment  This 
point  established,  it  will  follow  as  a  logi- 
cal conclusion,  that  the  child  will  not  lie, 
will  not  steal  will  not  be  angry;  for  the 
reason  that  he  has  a  motive  stronger  than 
the  fear  of  chastisement  to  influence  him. 
If  one  lesson  will  not  bring  tlf  e  result, 
do  not  fear  to  repeat  the  teachings,  over 
and  over  again.  Some  weary  parent  will 
say,  "My  life  is  a  daily  cry,  'don't,*  or 
*do  so.'  "  Do  not  be  discouraged.  God 
sometimes  says,  "do  not,"  or  "do  so," 
seventy  years,  to  a*  soul  before  the  man 
or  woman  is  fitted  to  taste  of  his  glory  in 
heaven.  Reverse  the  order  of  training. 
Say,  "I  will  train  my  child,  not  *physical- 
ly  mentally,  and  morally,'  but  'morally, 
mentally,  and  physically.'  "  Remember 
you  are  building  character  for  eternity. 


ASSOCIATION    INTELLIGENCE. 


In  the  August  number  is  seen  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  special  missionary  ap- 
I>ointments  as  indicated  in  the  December, 
February,  ApYil  and  July  numbers — par- 
ticularly as  set  forth  concisely  in  the 
number  for  July.  _ 

Following  the  Annual  June  Conference 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Elder  Milton  H.  Hardy 
filled  following  program: 

WASATCH  STAKE. 

Midway,  May,  Tuesday,  i6th,  two 
meetings  were  held;  Heber,  Wednes- 
day, 17th,  two  meetings;  Wallsburg 
Thursday,  i8th;  Charleston,  Friday.  19th, 
and  Woodland,  5>aturday,  20th.  At  each 
place  officers'  and  general  public  meet- 
ings were  held. 

SUMMIT  STAKE. 

Kamas,  Sunday,  21st;  Peoa,  Monday, 
2 2d,  and  Rockport  invited  and  visited. 
Wanship,  Tuesday,  23d.  At  each  of  the 
above  named  places,  two  meetings  were 
held;  Coalville,  Wednesday,  24th,  a 
general  officers'  meeting  held;  Evans - 
ton,  Thursday,  25th  two  meetings,  and 
Almy,  Friday,  26th,  officers'  meeting. 

BEAR   LAKE  STAKE. 

Woodruff,  Saturday,  27th,  two  meet- 
ings,   and    Randolph    officers    joined. 


Laketown,  Sunday,  28th;  Meadowville 
invited.  Garden  City,  Monday,  29th, 
forenoon;  St  Charles,  in  the  evening; 
Bloomington,  Tuesday,  30th;  Paris,  July, 
Wednesday,  ist;  Liberty,  Thursday,  two 
p.  m.;  Montpelier,  in  the  evening;  two 
meetings  in  each  place.  Georgetown, 
Friday,  3d,  officers*  meeting;  Soda 
Springs,  Sunday,  5th,  two  meetings. 

BANNOCK  STAKE. 

Eagle  Rock,  or  Idaho  Falls,  Monday, 
6;  lona,  Tuesday,  7th,  and  Willow  Creek, 
South  lona  and  Taylor  to  be  repre- 
sented. Louisville,  Wednesday,  8th, 
Rigby  to  join;  Menan,  Thursday,  9th, 
Labelle  to  join;  Lyman,  Friday,  loth, 
Burton  to  join;  Rexburg,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  nth  and  12th,  Burton  and  Teton 
to  join;  Wilford,  Monday,  13th,  Parker  to 
join;  Aline,  Teton  Valley,  Tuesday,  14th, 
Alpine  in  the  evening.  At  each  of  the 
foregoing  places,  two  meetings  were 
held.  Wydaho  and  Teton  Cascades 
were  visited  on  Wednesday,  15;  Teton, 
Thursday,  i6th,  Brighton,  Friday,  17th, 
two  meetings  at  each  place.  Market 
Lake  at  night  and  Salt  Lake  Saturday 
i8th. 

Remarks.    In  the  August  number  un- 
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THE  SOLDIER'S  FAREWELL. 


der  head  of  Malad  Stake,  the  following  evening  meeting  at   Portage.    Portage, 

should  be  inserted :    Saturday,  May  9th,  Plymouth,  Washakie,    Malad,  Samario, 

Plymouth;  Sunday,  ten  a.  m.,  attended  Cheery  Creek,  north  and  south,  repre- 

Lamanite  meeting  at   Washakie;   after-  sented.  Monday,  nth  Samaria  two  meet* 

noon  general  stake  officers',  and  public  ings. 


THE  SOLDIER^S  FAREWELL. 

QUARTETTE. 


AnOmnte  eon  ^ttpremmimme 


rit. 


J.    EllVKBL. 


Hi."„„j  ;■;?'  i\r*-^^h-^ 


1.  How  can    I    bear       to  leare  thee, 

2.  Ne*er  more  0  tn  I        be  -  hold  thee, 
8.     I        think  of  thee    with  long  -  ing, 


One     part  -  ing  kiss   I 
Or        to        this  heart  en- 
Think  thon  when  tears  are 


^a'i  n;  *^=^-rmr-r^ 


1^1  Vo   I  ^^^ 


i-.JH   f   If'M^ 


-^< » 


Crem.  c  pme9  aeeei, 

gire     thee,  And        then    what-e'er   be  -    falls    me,  I 

fold      thee;  With      spear  and  pen  -  non    gjlano-  ing,  I 

throng  -  ing,  That        with    my  last    ftdat    sigh  .  ii^,  1*11 


i 


^^m 


t-^ 


fc^ 


frW^  'f.K-L-^^ 


y— rP — r 


9 P- 


go  where  hon  -  or      calls  me, 

see  the  foe  ad  -  Tano-ing,  Ftoe 

whis  -    per    soft      while  dy  -  ing, 


Tempo  J. 

-    well,     F^ure-well      my 


<a^-  tf^  „j  \i^^ 


I    II 


L  ^ 


PP 


I 


g— » 


Tranq.  e  ittolf •  empremm, 

own     true    Iotc,      Fare  -  well,  fkre  -  well, 


my    own    true    loye. 


m=ip 


.r^- 


zfc^r 


:flt 


g    r  \H 

f  r  '£ 
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